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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Only  a  few  words  seem  necessary  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
following  translation.  It  was  beigun  towards  the  close  of 
1840;  but  early  in  the  present  year  the  Translator  having 
requested  Dr.  Neander  to  fiivour  him  with  any  corrections 
or  additions  which  he  might  have  made  to  the  second  edition 
(published  in  1838),  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  a  third 
edition  was  passing  though  the  press :  at  the  same  time,  an 
offer  was  most  kindly  made  of  forwarding  the  proof-sheets, 
by  which  means  the  translation  will  appear  within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  original,  in  its  most  approved  form. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  there  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  desirable  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  occur  in  the  preparation  of  the  English  work.  This 
demand  for  expedition  may  have  perhaps  occasioned  more 
inadvertencies  than  the  modicmn  of  negative  reputation 
allotted  to  literary  workmanship  of  this  kind  can  well  afford. 
The  Translator  trusts,  however,  that  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  the 
original,  though,  had  time  been  allowed  for  a  more  careful 
revision,  several  minor  blemishes  might  have  been  removed, 
and  the  meaning  of  some  passages  have  been  more  distinctly 
brought  out. 

The  Author's  great  and  long-established  reputation  as  an 
Ecclesiastical  Historian,  would  render  it  imnecessary,  even  if 
not  somewhat  unseemly,  to  usher  in  this  work  with  a 
lengthened  descant  on  its  merits.  The  impartial  and  earnest 
inquirer  after  truth  wiU  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 
marks  it  everywhere  presents  of  unwearied  research,  extended 
views,  and  profound  piety.  No  one  would  regret  more  than 
the  excellent  author,  if  the  ti'eedom  of  his  inquiries  should 
give  pain  to  any  of  his  Christian  brethren;  still  his  motto 
must  be,  "Amicua  Socrates,  magis  arnica  VerUaaJ*  He  is 
completely  at  issue  with  the  advocates  of  certain  views  which 


iv  translator's  preface. 

have  lately  been  gaining  a  disastrous  prevalence  in  this 
country.  The  decided  terms  in  which  he  asserts  the  noble 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  Christian  men,  in  opposition  to 
the  anti-christian  tenet  of  a  priesthood,  in  the  sense  not  of 
rehgious  instructors,  but  of  exclusive  conveyers  of  super- 
natural influence,  ^  will  be  little  relished  by  those  who  would 
attempt  to  share  the  incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the 
"  one  Mediator."  But,  as  Dr.  N.  justly  remarks  in  one  of 
his  earlier  commimications  (for  all  of  which  the  Translator  is 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  express  his  heartfelt  gi'atitude,) 
"  the  gospel  itself  rests  on  an  immovable  rock,  while  human 
systems  of  theology  are  everywhere  undergoing  a  purifying 
process,  1  Cor.  iii.  12,  13.  We  live  in  the  time  op  a  great 
crisis!" 

This  translation  has  been  prepared  at  a  distance  from  those 
helps  which  would  have  been  within  my  reach  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  soon  after  a  change  of  residence  had  separated  me 
from  tliree  friends  especially,  with  whom  most  of  the  im- 
portant topics  in  these  volumes  had  been  submitted  to  frequent 
and  earnest  discussion.  Without  the  formality  of  a  dedica- 
tion, my  sense  of  the  value  of  their  friendship  prompts  me  to 
make  this  allusion,  which  is  connected  with  some  of  my  most 
pleasing  recollections.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  obligations 
to  Dr.  Edward  Michelson,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  who 
not  only  gave  up  his  intention  of  publishing  a  translation  of 
this  work,  on  being  informed  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
undertaking,  but  most  readily  favoured  me  with  his  opinion 
on  various  passages  during  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 
I  have  received,  too,  from  a  friend  of  Dr.  Neander,  with 
whose  name  I  am  not  acquainted,  the  results  of  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  first  six  proof-sheets,  which  I  gratefully 
acknowledge,  and  only  regret  that  the  whole  work  could  not 
be  submitted  to  his  review  previous  to  publication. 

(1)  By  no  writers  has  this  error  been  more  ably  exposed  than  by  Archbishop 
Whately  and  Dr.  Arnold ;  by  the  former,  in  "The  Errors  of  Romanism  traced  to  their 
origin  in  human  nature;"  and  by  the  latter,  in  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  dis- 
courses, lately  published  on  "  the  Christian  Life."—"  To  revive  Christ's  church  is  to 
expel  the  antichrist  of  priesthood,  which,  as  it  was  foretold  of  him,  *  as  God,  niteth  in 
the  temple  of  Ood,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God;*  and  to  restore  its  disfranchised 
members,  the  laity,  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties  in  it,  and  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  theii-  paramount  importance,"  p.  52. 

J.  Yi.  R. 

Northampton,  November  2, 1841. 


TO  THJE  RIGHT  REVEREND 

DR.    F.   EHRENBERG, 

BOTAL  CHAPLAIN,   KEMBRR  OF  THE   SUPREME   CONSISTOBT, 

EXa   ETC. 


Mt  dsbplt  reybbed  and  yert  dear  Friend, 

I  tniflt  you  will  receive  this  work  with  all  its  defects  as  the 
offering  of  a  sincere  heart;  as  a  small  token  of  my  cordial  vene- 
ration and  love,  and  of  that  sincere  gratitude  which  I  have  long 
felt  impelled  to  express,  for  the  edification  I  have  derived  from  your 
discourses.  May  a  gracious  God  long  allow  you  to  labour  and  shine 
among  us  for  the  welfare  of  his  church,  with  that  holy  energy  which  he 
has  bestowed  upon  you,  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom  and.  freedom, 
the  spirit  of  true  freedom  exalted  above  all  the  strife  of  human  parties, — 
which  the  Son  of  God  alone  bestows,  and  which  is  especially  requisite 
for  the  guidance  of  the  church  in  our  times,  agitated  and  distracted  as 
they  are  by  so  many  conflicts !  This  is  the  warmest  wish  of  one  who 
with  all  his  heart  calls  himself  yours. 

Thus  I  wrote  on  the  22d  of  May,  1832,  and  after  six  years  I  again 
repeat  with  all  my  heart,  the  words  expressive  of  dedication,  of  grati- 
tude, and  of  devout  wishes  to  the  Giver  of  all  perfect  gifts.  Since  that 
rrtion  of  time  (not  unimportant  in  our  agitated  age)  has  passed  away, 
have  to  thank  you,  dear  and  inmostly  revered  Man,  for  many  im- 
portant words  of  edification  and  instruction,  which  I  have  received  from 
your  lips  in  public,  as  well  as  for  the  precious  gift  ^  which  has  often  ad- 
ministered refreshment  to  myself  and  others.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart 
I  agree  with  those  beautiful  sentiments  which  form  the  soul  of  your 
discourses,  and  bind  me  with  such  force  to  your  person.  God  grant 
that  we  may  ever  humbly  and  faithfully  hold  fast  the  truth  which  does 
not  seek  for  reconciliation  amidst  contrarieties,  but  is  itself  unsought 
the  right  mean  1  Gk)d  grant  (what  is  far  above  all  theological  disputa- 
tions,) that  the  highest  aim  of  our  labours  may  be  to  produce  the  image 
of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men, — that  to  our  latest  breath  we  may  keep 
this  object  in  view  without  wavering,  fast  bound  to  it  in  true  love,  each 
one  in  his  own  sphere,  unmoved  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  the 
collisions  of  party ! 

Let  me  add  as  a  subordinate  wish,  that  you  would  soon  favour  us 
with  a  volume  of  discourses,  to  testify  of  this  "one  thing  that  is 
needfuL"  A.  Keander. 

BSKUH,  iOth  Majft  1838. 

From  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  once  more  repeat  the  wishes  and 
thanks  before  expressed,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  dedicate 
the  third  edition  of  this  work  to  you,  my  inmostly  dear  and  revered 
^end.  A.  Nxander. 

B£KLIN,  2d  August^  1841. 

(1)  Alluding  probably  to  a  volume  of  Sermons  already  published. — Tr. 
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PEEPACE  TO  VOLUME  I.  OP  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  was  certainly  my  intention  to  haye  allowed  my  representation  oi 
the  Christian  religion  and  church  in  the  apostolic  age  to  follow  the 
completion  of  the  whole  of  my  Church  History,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 

Eart  of  it ;  but  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  many  persons,  expressed 
oth  in  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth,  have  preyailed  upon  me  to  alter 
my  plan.  Those,  too,  who  took  an  interest  in  my  mode  of  conceiying 
the  development  of  Christianity,  were  justified  in  demanding  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  conceiyed  the  origin  of  this  process,  on  which 
the  opinions  of  men  are  so  much  divided  through  the  conflicting 
influences  of  the  various  theological  tendencies  in  this  critical  period  of 
our  German  Evangelical  church;  and  perhaps,  if  it  please  God,  a 
thoroughly  matured  and  candidly  expressed  conviction  on  the  subjects 
here  discussed,  may  furnish  many  a  one  who  is  engaged  in  seeking, 
with  a  connecting  link  for  the  comprehension  of  his  own  views,  even  if 
this  representation,  though  the  result  of  protracted  and  earnest  inquiry, 
should  contain  no  new  disclosures. 

As  for  my  relation  to  all  who  hold  the  conviction,  that  faith  in  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  of  sinful  humanity,  as  it  has  shown  itself  since  the  first 
founding  of  the  Christian  church  to  be  the  fountain  of  divine  life,  will 
prove  itself  the  same  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that  from  this  faith  a  new 
creation  will  arise  in  the  Christian  church  and  in  our  part  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  preparing  amidst  the  storms  of  spring — ^to  all  such 
persons  I  hope  to  be  bound  by  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship,  the 
bond  of  " the  true  Catholic  Spirit"  as  it  is  termed  by  an  excellent 
English  theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century.^  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  conviction  of  those  among  them  who  think  that  this  new  creation 
will  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  the  whole  dogmatic  system,  and  the  entire 

(1)  We  meet  with  a  beautiftil  specimen  of  such  a  spirit  in  what  has  been  admi- 
rably said  by  a  respected  theologian  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joseph  John  Gumey ; 
*'  It  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  in  that  variety  of  administration,  through  which  the 
saving  principles  of  religion  are  for  the  present  permitted  to  pass,  there  is  much  of  a 
real  adaptation  to  a  corresponding  varieiff  of  mental  condttion  Well,  therefore,  may 
we  bow  with  thankfUness  before  that  infinite  and  unsearchable  Being,  who  in  all  our 
weakness  follows  us  with  his  love,  and  through  the  diversified  mediums  of  religion  to 
which  the  several  classes  of  true  Christians  are  respectively  accustomed,  is  still 
pleased  to  reveal  to  them  all  the  same  crucified  Red^^mer,  and  to  direct  their  footsteps 
into  one  path  of  obedience,  holiness  and  peace."  See  Observations  on  the  distin- 
guishing Views  and  Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  Joseph  John  Gumey,  ed. 
vii.  London,  1834.  Words  fit  to  shame  theologians  who  are  burning  with  zeal  for  the 
letter  and  forms,  as  if  on  these  depended  the  essence  of  religion,  whose  life  and  spirit 
are  rooted  in  facts. 
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mode  of  contemplating  divine  and  human  things,^  must  return  as  it 
then  existed. 

On  this  pointy  I  assent  with  my  whole  soul  to  what  my  deeply  revered 
and  beloved  friend,  Steudel,  lately  expressed,  so  deserving  of  consi- 
deration in  our  times,  and  especially  to  be  commended  to  the  attention 
of  our  young  theologians.^  He  admirably  remarks,  "  But  exactly  this 
and  only  this,  is  the  preeminence  of  the  one  truth,  that  it  maintains  its 
triumphant  worth  under  all  changes  of  form ;"  and  Niebuhr  detected 
in  the  eagerness  to  restore  the  old,  an  eagerness  for  novelty ;  "  When 
the  novelty  of  a  thing  is  worn  away  by  use,  we  are  prone  to  return  to 
the  old,  which  then  becomes  new  again,  and  thus  the  ball  is  thrown 
backwards  and  forwards."^ 

In  truth,  whatever  is  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  forms  of 
human  cultivation,  as  these  change,  goes  the  way  of  all  flesh ;  but  the 
Word  of  Gk)d,  which  is  destined  by  a  perpetual  youthfulness  of  power  to 
make  all  things  new — ^abides  for  ever.  Thus  the  difference  existing 
between  these  persons  and  myself,  will  certainly  show  itself  in  our  con- 
ception of  many  important  points  in  this  department  of  history,  but  in 
my  judgment  these  differences  are  only  scientific,  and  ought  not  to 
disturb  that  fellowship  which  is  above  all  science.  But  I  can  also 
transport  myself  to  the  standing-point  of  those  to  whom  these  objects 
must  appear  in  a  different  light ;  for  the  rise  of  such  differences  is  in 
this  critical  period  unavoidable,  and  far  better  than  the  previous 
indifference  and  lifeless  uniformity.  And  even  in  zeal  for  a  definite 
form,  I  know  how  to  esteem  and  to  love  a  zeal  for  the  essence  which 
lies  at  the  bottom,*  and  I  can  never  have  anything  in  common  with 
those  who  will  not  do  justice  to  such  zeal,  or,  instead  of  treating  it  with 
the  respect  that  is  always  due  to  zeal  and  affection  for  what  is  holy, 
with  Jesuitical  craft  aim  at  rendering  others  suspected,  by  imputing  to 
them  sinister  motives  and  designs. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  Apostolic 

(1)  Wen  might  the  noble  words  of  Luther  be  applied  to  those  tvho  cling  to  the  old 
rotten  posts  of  a  scaffolding  raised  by  human  hands,  as  if  they  tvere  needed  for  the 
divine  building.  "  When  at  a  window  I  have  gased  on  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the 
whole  beautifiu  vault  of  heaven,  and  saw  no  pillars  on  which  the  builder  had  set  such 
a  vault ;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not  in ;  and  that  vault  still  stands  firm.  Now  there  are 
simple  folk  wboloolc  about  for  such  pillars,  and  would  fain  grasp  and  feel  them.  But 
since  they  cannot  do  this,  they  quake  and  tremble,  as  if  the  heavens  would  certainly 
fall  in,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  cannot  grasp  or  see  the  pillars ;  if 
they  could  but  lay  hold  of  them,  then  the  heavens  (they  think)  would  stand  firm 
enough." 

(2)  In  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fUr  Theologie,  1832,  part  i.  p.  83.  Blessed  be 
the  memory  of  this  beloved  man,  who  left  this  world  a  few  months  ago,  and  is  no 
longer  to  be  seen  in  the  holy  band  of  combatants  for  that  evangelical  truth  which  was 
the  aim,  the  centre,  and  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  and  tlie  firm  anchor  of  his  hope  in 
death,  when  he  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  ihoae  faithful  teachers  of  whom  it  may 
be  »aid—**  whose  faith  folloir,  considering  the  end  of  Vieir  conversation,** 

(3)  One  of  the  many  golden  sentences  of  this  great  man  in  his  letters,  of  which  we 
would  recommend  the  second  volume  especially  to  all  young  theologians. 

(4)  Provided  it  be  the  true  seal  of  simplicity,  which  Accompanies  humility,  and 
where  sagacity  does  not  predominate  over  simplicity ;  but  by  no  means  that  seal  wliich, 
in  coupling  itself  with  the  modem  coxcombry  of  a  super-refined  education,  endeavours 
to  season  subjects  with  it  to  which  it  is  least  adapted,  in  order  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  vitiated  taste  that  loathes  a  simple  diet ;  and  thus  proves  its  own  un- 
soundness. A  caricature  jumble  of  the  most  contradictory  elemeats,  at  which  every 
•ouud  feeling  must  revolt. 
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age,  but  only  what  the  title,  advisedly  selected,  indicates.  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  it  the  Introduction  from  the  first  volume  of  my  Church 
History,  reserving  the  recasting  of  the  whole  work  for  a  new  edition, 
should  God  permit. 

In  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  plan,  and  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  representation,  I  must  beg  the  reader 
to  suspend  his  judgment  awhile,  till  the  completion  of  the  whole  by  the 
publication  of  the  second  part. 

It  will  be  my  constant  aim  to  carry  on  to  its  conclusion  the  whole  of 
the  work  I  have  undertaken  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  if  God  con- 
tinue to  grant  me  strength  and  resolution  for  the  purpose.  Meanwhile, 
a  brief  compendium  of  Church  History  on  the  principles  of  my  arrange- 
ment, but  enriched  with  literary  notices,  will  be  published.  My  dear 
friend.  Professor  Rheinwald,  of  Bonn,  having  been  prevented  by  his  new 
duties  from  executing  this  work,  it  has  been  undertaken  at  my  request 
by  another  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Licentiate  Vogt,^  already  favourably 
known  to  the  theological  public  by  his  share  in  editing  the  Homilarium, 
and  still  more  commended  to  the  public  favour  by  his  literary  labours 
on  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gerson,  Chancellor 
of  Paris.  May  he  receive  from  every  quarter  that  public  favour  and 
encouragement  which  his  character,  acquirements,  and  performances 
deserve !  * 

A.  Neander. 

BsELiN,  29th  May,   1832. 


PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  II.  OP  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

I  HAYB  only  a  few  words  to  say  in  addition  to  the  Preface  of  the  first 
volume.  The  exposition  of  doctrines  which  occupies  the  principal  part 
of  the  second  half  of  this  work,  I  was  obliged  to  regulate  as  to  quantity 
by  the  relation  in  which  this  work  stands  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  proportion  which  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  latter 
bears  to  the  whole.  Hence  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  untouched 
many  questions  which  would  occur  to  the  Christian  theologian,  who 
develops  and  elaborates  the  contents  of  the  sacred  records  for  the  use  of 
his  own  times;  my  endeavours  have  been  confined  to  representing 
primitive  Christianity  according  to  its  principal  models  of  doctrine  in 
its  historical  development.  In  executing  such  a  work,  every  man  must 
be  influenced  by  his  own  religious  and  doctrinal  standing-point,  by  his 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  its  origin,  and  its  relation  to  the 
general  development  of  the  human  race.    On  this  point  no  one  can 

(1)  Now  Dr.  Yogt,  oidinary  professor  of  Theology,  and  pastor  at  Greifswald. 

(8)  This  wish  for  so  peculiarly  dear  a  filend,  whose  personal  intercourse,  so  bene- 
ficial to  Joy  heart,  I  no  longer  e^joy,  has  been  fulfilled.  But  his  mulliplied  labours 
will  DOt'permit  him  to  accomplish  the  design  mentioned  above.  Yet  if  it  please  God 
another  of  my  young  friends  will  be  found  fitted  for  the  task. 
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blame  another  for  diflfering  from  himself;  for  a  purely  objective 
historical  work,  stripped  of  all  subjectivity  in  its  representation, 
untinctured  by  the  individual  notions  of  the  writer,  is  an  absurdity. 
The  only  question  is,  what  point  of  view  in  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects  most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  truth,  and  from  this  the  clearest 
conceptions  will  be  formed  of  the  images  presented  in  history.  Without 
renouncing  our  subjectivity,  without  giving  up  our  own  way  of  thinking 
(a  thing  utterly  impossible)  to  those  of  others,  or  rendering  it  a  slave  to 
the  dogmas  of  any  school  which  the  petty  arrogance  of  man  would  set 
on  the  throne  of  the  living  God,  (for  this  would  be  to  forfeit  the  divine 
freedom  won  for  us  by  Christ,)  our  eflforts  must  be  directed  to  the 
constant  purification  and  elevation  of  our  thinking  (otherwise  subject 
to  sin  and  error)  by  the  spirit  of  truth.  Free  inquiry  belongs  to 
the  goods  of  humanity,  but  it  presupposes  the  true  freedom  of  the 
whole  man,  which  commences  in  the  disposition,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart,  and  we  know  where  this  freedom  is  alone  to  be  found.  We 
know  whence  that  freedom  came  which  by  means  of  Luther  and  the 
Reformation  broke  the  fetters  of  the  human  mind.  We  know  that 
those  who  have  this  beautiful  name  most  frequently  on  their  lips,  often 
mean  by  it  only  another  kind  of  slavery. 

It  will  now  be  my  most  earnest  care  and  greatest  satisfaction, 
to  devote  the  time  and  strength  not  employed  in  my  official  labours,  to 
the  continuation  of  my  History  of  the  Church,  to  its  termination,  foi 
which  may  God  grant  me  the  assistance  of  his  Spirit ! 

A.  Neandeb. 

Berlin,  9/A  August,  1S32. 


(GENERAL)  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

Having,  as  I  believe,  sufficiently  explained  in  my  former  prefaces 
the  object  of  this  work,  and  the  theological  position  it  takes  in  relation 
to  other  standing-points,  I  have  little  more  to  add.  What  I  have 
here  expressed  will  serve  to  rectify  several  errors  which  have  since  been 
discovered,  to  pacify,  as  far  as  possible,  various  complaints.  Many 
things  indeed  find  their  rectiiication  or  settlement  only  in  that 
constant  process  of  development  and  purification  which  is  going  on 
in  a  critical  age.  There  is  a  fire  kindled,  which  must  separate  in 
the  building  that  is  founded  on  a  rock,  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble, 
from  what  is  formed  of  the  precious  metals  and  jewels.  There  are 
imaginary  wants,  which  not  only  I  cannot  satisfy,  but  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  satisfy.  The  activity  showji  of.  late  years,  in  Biblical  inquiries 
and  the  kindred  branches  of  hi 'i lory,  has  enabled  me  to  correct  and 
amplify  many  parts,  and  to  vindicate  others  from  objections. 

A.  Neander. 

Behlim,  30th  May,  1838. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIBD  EDITION. 


As  to  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  position  I  have  taken  in  reference 
to  the  controversies  which  are  every  day  waxing  fiercer,  and  distract  an 
age  that  longs  after  a  new  creation,  I  can  only  reassert  that,  if  it  pleased 
Ood,  I  hope  to  abide  £Eiithful  to  these  principles  to  my  latest  breath  ! 
tiie  ground  beneath  our  feet  may  be  shi^en,  but  not  the  heavens  above 
ns.  We  will  adhere  to  that  tJteologia  pectoris,  which  is  likewise  the 
tme  theology  of  the  spirit,  the  C^erman  theology,  as  Lnther  calls  it. 

The  demand  for  this  new  edition  was  a  call  to  improve  the  work 
to  tibe  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  to  introduce  whatever  new  views 
appeared  to  me  to  be  correct. 

Sound  criticism  on  particular  points  will  always  be  welcome  to  me  j 
the  cavils  of  self-important  sciolists  I  shall  always  despise. 

A.  Nkandeb. 

BBtiLn,ldJugu*i,lHl. 
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TSE  CHRISTIAN   CHURCH   IN   PALESTINE,   PREVIOUS  TO    ITS 
SPREAD   AMONG    HEATHEN   NATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OHBISTIAN  CHURCH  ON  ITS  FIBST  APPEARANCE  AS  A 
DISTINCT   RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITY. 

The  historical  development  of  tLe  Christian  Church  as  a  body 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Christian  life  in  each  of  its  members. 
In  the  latter  case^  the  transition  from  an  unchristian  to  a 
christian  state  is  not  an  event  altogether  sudden,  and  without 
any  preparatory  steps.  Many  separate  rays  of  divine  light, 
at  different  times,  enter  the  soul ;  various  influences  of  awak- 
ening preparative  grace  are  felt,  before  the  birth  of  that  new 
divine  life  by  which  the  whole  character  of  man  is  destined  to 
be  taken  possession  of,  pervaded,  and  transformed.  The 
appearance  of  a  new  personality  sanctified  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  necessarily  forms  a  great  era  in  life,  but  the 
commencement  of  this  era  is  not  marked  with  perfect  preci- 
sion and  distinctness ;  the  new  creation  manifests  itself  more 
or  less  gradually  by  its  effects.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  knowest  not 
whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth."  The  same  may  be 
ttfi&rmed  of  the  church  collectively,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  here  the  point  of  commencement  is  more  visibly 
•nd  decidedly  marked. 

It  is  true,  that  Christ,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  outward  stinicture  of  the  church ;  he  then 
formed  that  commimity,  that  spiritual  theocracy,  whose 
members  were  held  together  by  feith  in  him,  and  a  profession 

VOL.  I.  B 
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of  allegiance  to  him  as  their  King;  and  which  was   the 
chosen  vessel  for  receiving  and  conveying  to  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  that  divine  indwelling  life,  which  he  came  to  impart 
to  the  whole  human  race.     The  fountain  of  divine  life  was 
still  shut  up  in  him,  and  had  not  difiused  itself  abroad  with 
that  energy  and  peculiarity  of  direction,  which  were  essential 
to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  The  apostles  them- 
selves were  as  yet  confined  to  the  bodily  presence  and  out- 
ward guidance  of  the  Kedeemer :  though,  by  the  operation  of 
Christ,  the  seminal  principle  of  a  divine  life  had  been  depo- 
sited in  their  hearts,  and  given  signs  of  germination,  still  it 
had  not  attained  its  full  expansion  and  peculiar  character; 
hence  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  what  constituted  the  ani- 
mating spirit  and  the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian  church, 
as  an  association  gradually  enlarging  itself — (the  unity  of  a 
divine  life  manifesting  itself  in  a  variety  of  individual  pecu- 
liarities) had  not  yet  appeared ;  this  event,  indeed,  Christ  had 
intimated  would  not  take  place  till  preparation  had  been  made 
for  it  by  his  sufferings  and  return  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

At  his  last  interview  with  the  disciples,  just  before  his  final 
separation  from  them,  in  answer  to  their  inquiry  respecting 
the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  he  refen'ed  them  to  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  would  enable  them  rightly  to  understand 
the  doctrine  of  his  kingdom,  and  furnish  them  with. fit  instru- 
ments for  spreading  it  through  the  world.  All  the  promises 
of  the  Saviour  relate,  it  is  true,  not  merely  to  one  single 
event,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  Apostles,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  on  the  Universal  Church 
founded  by  their  means ;  yet  the  display  of  that  influence  for 
the  first  time,  forms  so  distinguished  an  epoch  in  the  lives  of 
the  Apostles,  that  it  may  properly  be  considered  as  an  espe- 
cial fidfilment  of  these  promises.  Christ  pointed  out  to  the 
Apostles  such  a  palpable  epoch,  which  would  be  attended  with 
a  firm  conviction  of  a  great  internal  operation  on  their  minds, 
an  unwavering  consciousness  of  the  illumination  imparted  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  for,  before  his  final  departure,  he  enjoined 
upon  them,  not  to  leave  Jerusalem  till  that  promise  was  ful- 
filled, and  they  had  received  that  baptism  of  the  Spirit  which 
would  shortly  take  place. 

On  account  of  this  event,  the  Pentecost  which  the  disciples 
celebrated  soon  after  the  Saviour  s  depai-ture,  is  of  such  great 
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impoitance,  as  marking  the  commeucement  of  the  Apostoiic 
Church,  for  here  it  first  publicly*  displayed  its  essential  cha- 
racter. Next  to  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  himhelf 
on  earth,  this*  was  the  greatest  event,  as  the  commencing 
point  of  the  new  divine  life,  proceeding  from  liim  to  the 
human  race,  which  has  since  spread  and  operated  through 
successive  ages,  and  will  continue  to  operate  until  its  final 
object  is  attained,  and  all  mankind  are  transformed  into  the 
image  of  Christ.  If  we  contemplate  this  great  transaction 
from  this,  its  only  proper  point  of  view,  we  shall  not  be 
tempted  to  explain  the  greater  by  the  less  ;  we  shall  not  con- 
sider it  strange  that  the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  inner 
life  of  mankind  should  be  accompanied  by  extraordinary  out- 
ward appearances,  as  sensible  indications  of  its  existence. 
Still  less  shall  we  be  induced  to  look  upon  this  great  trans- 
action— in  which  we  recognise  the  necessaiy  beginning  of  a 
new  epoch,  an  essential  intermediate  step  in  the  religioup 
development  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church — ^as  something  pui-ely  mythical. 

The  disciples  must  have  looked  forward  with  intense  ex- 
pectation to  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise,  which  the  Saviour 

^  Whoever  looks  upon  ChriBt  only  as  the  highest  being  developed 
from  the  genns  originally  implanted  in  human  nature  (although  an 
absolutely  highest  being  cannot  logically  be  inferred  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature  from  this  standing-point),  must  take  an  essenti- 
ally different  view  from  ourselves  of  the  transaction  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  though  he  may  approximate  to  us  in  the  mode  of  viewing 
particular  points.  When  Hase,  in  his  Essay  on  the  First  Christian 
Pentecost,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Winer's  Zeitschrift  fur  wiaaenachafu 
liche  TltecHogie  (Journal  for  Scientific  Theology),  says,  "  that  a  time 
may  arrive  when  what  is  the  result  of  freedom  in  man  shall  be 
considered  as  divine,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  '*  we  readily  grant  that  such 
a  time  is  coming,  or  rather  is  already  come ;  it  has  already  reached  its 
highest  point,  from  which  must  ensue  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of 
thinking.  We  cannot,  however,  hold  this  view  to  be  the  Christian 
one,  but  entirely  opposite  to  real  Christianity.  How  irreconcilable  it 
is  with  the  apostolic  belief,  an  unprejudiced  thinker,  Bouterweck, 
acknowledges  in  his  Religion  der  Vemunft  (Keligion  of  Reason),  p.  137. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  never  the  divine  in  the 
nature  of  man,  but  a  communication  from  God  to  the  nature  of  man 
(incapable  of  itself  of  reaching  its  moral  destination),  which  becomes 
thereby  raised  to  a  higher  order  of  life.  But  this  supernatural  com- 
munication from  God,  by  no  means  contradicts  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  divine  and  of  fi^eedom  ii:  the  nature  of  man,  but  rather  pre- 
Bupposea  both. 
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had  80  emphatically  repeated.  ^     Ten  days  had  passed  since 
their  final  separation  from  their  Divine  Master,  when  that 

^  Professor  Hitzig,  in  his  Sendsdireiben  ilher  Ostem  und  Pfinggten 
(Letters  on  Easter  and  Pentecost),  Heidelberg,  1837,  maintains,  that 
this  event  occurred  not  at  the  Jewish  Pentecost,  but  some  days  earlier, 
and  that  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Sinai  is  also  to  be  fixed 
some  days  earlier ;  that  Acts  ii.  1,  is  to  be  understood,  "  when  the  day 
of  Pentecost  drew  near, "  and  therefore  denotes  a  time  before  the  actual 
occurrence  of  this  feast.  As  evidence  for  this  assertion,  it  is  remarked 
that,  in  verse  5,  only  the  Jews  settled  in  Jerusalem,  those  who  out  of  all 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  scattered,  had  settled  in  Jerusalem 
from  a  strong  religious  feeling,  are  mentioned,  when,  if  the  reference 
had  been  to  one  of  the  principal  feasts,  the  multitude  ef  foreign  Jews, 
who  came  from  all  parts,  would  have  been  especially  noticed.  Against 
this  view  we  have  to  urge  the  following  considerations.  The  words 
Acts  ii.  1,  "  When  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  *'  would  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  actual  arrival  of  that  day,  as  irX^ipc^fia 
rov  xp^f^ov,  or  r&v  Katpwv,  Eph.  1. 10,  and  Gal.  iv.  4,  denote  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  appointed  time ;  though  we  allow  that,  in  certain  con- 
nexions, they  may  denote  the  near  approach  of  some  precise  point  of 
time,  as  in  Luke  ix.  51,  where  yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  not 
said  **ihe  day,"  but  "the  days;"  and  thus  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  Christ  from  the  ea»tb,  which  was  now  actually  approaching,  is 
marked  in  general  ter»  «  But  as  to  the  connexion  of  this  passage  in 
the  Acts,  if  we  are  inclined  to  understand  these  words  only  of  the  near 
approach  of  Pentecost,  we  do  not  see  why  such  a  specification  of  the 
time  should  have  been  given.  Had  Luke  thought  that  the  day  of 
giving  the  Law  on  Sinai  was  different  from  that  of  the  Pentecost,  it 
might  be  expected  that  he  would  have  marked  more  precisely  the  main 
subject.  Besides,  there  are  no  traces  to  be  found,  that  a  day  in  com- 
memoration of  the  giving  of  the  Law  was  observed  by  the  Jews.  But  if 
we  understand  the  words  as  referring  to  the  actual  arrival  of  Pentecost, 
the  importance  of  fixing  the  time,  in  relation  to  the  words  immediately, 
following,  and  the  whole  sequel  of  the  narrative,  is  veiy  apparent.  This 
feast  would  occasion  the  assembling  of  believers  at  an  early  hour.  The 
words  in  verse  5,  we  must  certainly  understand  merely  of  such  Jews  as 
were  resident  in  Jerusalem,  not  of  such  who  came  there  first  at  tliis  time. 
But  from  a  comparison  with  the  9th  verse,  it  is  evident  that  Karoucutf 
is  not  to  be  understood  altogether  in  the  same  sense  in  both  verses ;  that 
in  the  latter,  those  are  spoken  of  who  had  their  residence  elsewhere, 
and  were  only  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Jerusalem.  And  if  we 
grant  that  the  persons  spoken  of  belonged  to  the  number  of  the  Jews 
who  formerly  dwelt  in  other  lands,  but  for  a  long  time  past  had  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  as  the  capital  of  the  Theocracy,  then  it  is  clear  that,  by 
the  heAr\iJMWT€5  'Pufuum,  we  must  understand  such  as  for  some  special 
cause  were  just  come  to  Jerusalem.  Further,  there  were  also  those 
called  Proselytes,  who  were  found  in  great  numbers  at  Jerusalem,  for 
some  special  occasion,  and  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  feast  of  Pen« 
tecost    Doubtless,  by  "all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,"  v.  14,  who  aro 
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feast  was  celebrated,  whose  object  so  nearly  touched  that 
which  especially  occupied  their  minds  at  the  time,  and  must 
therefore  have  raised  their  anxious  expectations  still  higher — 
the  Jewish  Pentecost,  the  feast  which  was  held  seven  weeks 
after  the  Passover.  This  feast,  according  to  the  original 
Mosaic  institution,  related  only  to  the  first  i&niits  of  Harvest ; 
nor  is  any  other  reason  for  its  celebration  adduced  by  Jose- 
phus  and  Philo— in  this  respect,  only  a  distant  resemblance 
couid  be  traced  between  the  first  finiits  of  the  natural  Crea- 
tion, and  those  of  the  new  Spiritual  Creation ;  this  analogy, 
it  is  true,  is  often  adverted  to  by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  but  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  promise, 
must  have  been  very  for  from  the  thoughts  of  the  disciples. 
But  if  we  venture  to  credit  the  Jewish  Traditions, »  this  feast 
had  also  a  reference  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  ;* 
hence,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called  the  feast  of  the 
joy  of  the  Law.*  If  this  be  admitted,  then  the  words  of 
Christ  respecting  the  new  revelation  of  God  by  him,  the  new 
relation  established  by  him  between  God  and  Man,  which  he 
himself  under  the  designation  of  the  New  Covenant*  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  Old, — must  have  been  vividly  recalled  to 
the  minds  «f  the  disciples  by  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  anxious  longing  would  be  more  strongly 
excited  for  that  event,  which,  according  to  his  promise,  would 
confirm  and  glorify  the  New  Dispensation.  As  all  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Lord's  disciples  (tiieir  number  then  amounted 

distingoiBhed  from  the  Jews,  are  meant  all  who  were  then  living  at 
Jerusalem,  without  determining  whether  they  had  resided  there  always, 
or  only  for  a  short  time.  The  whole  narrative,  too,  gives  the  impression 
that  a  greater  multitude  of  persons  than  usual  were  then  assembled  at 
Jerosalem. 

^  Which  may  be  found  collected  in  a  Dissertation  by  J.  M.  Danz,  in 
Heaschen*s  l^ovum  Testamentum  e  Talmude  illustratum,  p.  740. 

'  That  they  are  justified  in  making  such  a  reference,  may  be  concluded 
firom  comparing  Exodus  xii.  1,  and  xix.  1. 

*  The  word  ^laO^icfif  irna^  which  has  been  used  to  denote  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Dispensation,  ifp^taken  from  human  relations,  as  signify- 
ing a  covenant  or  agreement;  but  in  its  application  to  the  relation 
between  Ood  and  man,  the  fundamental  idea  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  namely,  that  of  a  relation  in  which  there  is  something  reciprocal  and 
conditional,  as,  in  this  case,  a  communication  from  God  to  man  is  con- 
ditionated  by  the  obedience  of  £uth  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
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to  one  hundred  and  twenty)^  were  wont  to  meet  daily  for 
mutual  edification,  so  on  this  solemn  day,  they  were  assembled 
ill  a  chamber,^  which  according  to  Oriental  customs  was 
specially  assigned  to  devotional  exercises.  It  was  the  first 
stated  hour  of  prayer,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  must  suppose  was  then  the  tone  of  the 
disciples'  feehngs,  we  may  presume  that  their  prayers  turned 
to  the  object  which  filled  their  souls — that  on  the  day  when 
the  Old  Law  had  been  promulgated  with  such  glory,  the  New 
also  might  be  glorified  by  the  communication  of  the  promised 
Spirit.  And  what  their  ardent  desires  and  prayers  sought  for, 
what  their  Lord  had  promised,  was  granted.  They  felt 
elevated  to  a  new  state  of  mind,  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  joy- 
fulness  and  power,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  strangers, 
nnd  seized  by  an  inspiring  impulse,  to  testify  the  graop  of 

^  Without  doubt,  those  expositors  adopt  the  right  view  who  suppose, 
that  not  merely  the  apostles  but  all  the  believers  were  at  that  timb 
absembled ;  for  though,  in  Acts  i.  26,  the  apostles  are  primarily  in- 
tended, yet  the  fiadrrral  collectively  form  the  chief  subject  (i.  15),  to 
which  the  firarrcs  at  the  beginning  oi  the  second  chapter  necessarily 
refers.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  because,  in  ch.  ii.  14,  the  apostles 
alone  are  represented  as  speakers,  the  assembly  was  confined  to  these 
alone  ^  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  appear  the  leaders  and  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  church,  and  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  persons  met  together ;  Acts  ii.  15.  The  great  importance  of  the 
fact  which  Peter  brings  forward  in  his  discourse,  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  under  the  Old  Covenant,  were  imparted  only  to  a  select 
class  of  persons,  such  as  the  prophets, — under  the  New  Covenant,  which 
removes  every  wall  of  separation  in  reference  to  the  higher  life,  are  com- 
municated without  distinction  to  all  believers— this  great  fact  would  be 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  if  we  confined  every  thing  here  mentioned  to 
the  apostles.  Throughout  the  Acts,  wherever  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
is  manifested  by  similar  characteristics  in  those  who  were  converted  to 
a  living  faith,  we  perceive  an  evident  homogeneity  with  this  first  great 
event. 

^  Such  a  chamber  was  built  in  the  eastern  style,  with  a  flat  roof,  and 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  court-yard,  ^tp^oy,  Tf>J9,  According  io  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  chamber  in  a 
private  house.  But,  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing 
that  the  disciples  met  together  in  the  Temple  at  the  first  hour  of  prayer 
during  the  feast;  their  proceedings  woulil  thus  have  gained  much  in 
notoriety,  though  not  in  real  importance,  as  Olshausen  maintains ;  for 
it  perfectly  accorded  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  not 
being  restricted  to  particular  times  and  places,  and  obliterating  the 
distinction  of  profane  and  sacred,  that  the  first  effusion  of  the  floly 
Spirit  should  take  place,  not  in  a  temple,  but  in  an  ordinary  dwell!  Qg. 
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redemption,  of  which  now  for  the  first  time  they  had  right 
perceptions.  Extraordinary  appearances  of  nature  (a  con- 
junction similar  to  what  has  happened  in  other  important 
epochs  of  the  history  of  mankind)  accompanied  the  great 
process  then  going  on  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  were  sym- 
bolic of  that  which  filled  their  inmost  souls.  An  earthqutik^ 
attended  by  a  whirlwind  suddenly  shook  the  building  iii 
which  they  were  assembled,  a  symbol  to  them  of  that  Spirit 
which  moved  their  inner  man.  Flaming  lights  in  the  form  of 
tongues  streamed  through  the  chamber,  and  floating  down- 
wards settled  on  their  heads,  a  symbol  of  the  new  tongues  of 
the  fire  of  inspired  emotion,  which  streamed  forth  fi'om  the 
holy  flame  that  glowed  within  them.* 

The  account  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion,  leads  us 
back  at  last  to  the  depositions  of  those  who  were  present,  the 
only  persons  who  coidd  give  direct  testimony  concerning  it. 
And  it  might  happen,  that  the  glory  of  the  inner  hfe  then 
imparted  to  them,  might  so  reflect  its  splendour  on  surroimd- 
ing  objects,  that  by  virtue  of  the  internal  miracle  (the  eleva- 
tion of  their  inward  life  and  consciousness,  through  the  power 
of  the  Divine  Spirit),  the  objects  of  outward  perception 
appeared  quite  changed.  And  thus  it  is  not  impossible,  that 
all  which  presented  itself  to  them  as  a  perception  of  the  out- 
ward senses,  might  be,  in  fiact,  only  a  perception  of  the  pre- 
dominant inward  mental  state,  a  sensuous  objectiveness  of 
what  was  operating  inwardly  with  divine  power,  similar  to  the 
ecstatic  visions  which  are  elsewhere  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation,  what  was  divine 
in  the  event  remains  the  same,  for  this  was  an  inward  process 
in  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  in  relation  to  which  everything 
outward  was  only  of  subordinate  significance.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  narrative  which  renders  such  a  supposition 
necessary.  And  if  we  admit,  that  there  was  really  an  earth- 
quake which  fidghtened  the  inhabitants  out  of  their  houses,  it 
is  easily  explained  how,  though  it  happened  early  in  th* 
morning  of  the  feast,  a  great  multitude  would  be  found  in  the 
streets,  and  the  attention  of  one  and  another  being  attracted 
to  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  .disciples,  by  degrees,  a 

'  Gregory  the  Great  beautifully  remarks :  "  Hinc  est  quod  super 
pastores  primos  in  linguarum  specie  Spiritus  Sanctus  insedit,  quia 
nimimm  quos  repleverit  de  se  protimis  loqnentes  facit."    Lib.  v.  '&^.  ^S. 
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great  crowd  of  persons,  curious  to  know  what  was  going  on, 
would  collect  around  the  house.*  The  question  may  be  asked, 
By  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  bystanders  especially 
excited  %  At  first  sight,  the  words  in  Acts  ii.  7 — 1 1  appear 
susceptible  of  but  one  interpretation,  that  the  passers-by  were 
iistonished  at  hearing  Galileans  who  knew  no  language  but 
their  own,  speak  in  a  munber  of  foreign  languages,  which 
they  could  not  have  learnt  in  a  natiu^  way' — ^that,  therefore, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  faculty  was  imparted  to  believers 
by  an  extraordinary  operation  of  Divine  power,  of  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  not  acquired  by  the  use  of  their  natuial 
faculties.     Accordingly,  since  the  third  century*  it  has  been 

^  The  question  is,  How  are  we  to  explain  the  difficult  words  r^s  0»i^s 
TatJrTjs,  in  Acts  ii.  6 1  The  pronoun  Tavr^s  leads  us  to  refer  the  words  to 
what  immediately  preceded,  the  loud  speaking  of  the  persons  assembled. 
But  then  the  use  of  the  singular  is  remarkable.  And  since  verse  2  is 
the  principal  subject,  we  may  refer  the  pronoun  rat^i};  to  that;  the 
ywoyiiirni  of  verse  6  seems  also  to  correspond  to  the  kyivrro  of  verse  2.  Xot 
only  is  it  more  easy  to  refer  the  pronoun  tqAt^s  to  what  immediately 
precedes  in  verse  4,  but  also  verses  3  and  4  rather  than  verse  2,  contain 
the  most  striking  facts  in  the  narrative ;  it  also  entirely  favours  this 
construction,  that  ^rj)  must  be  understood  of  the  noise  made  by  the  dis- 
ciples in  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  must  be  taken  ad  a  collective 
noun,  signifying  a  confused  din,  In  which  the  distinction  of  individual 
f  oices  would  be  lost 

*  The  words  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  by-standers  took 
offence  at  hearing  the  disciples  speak  of  divine  things  in  a  different 
language  from  the  sacred  one. 

'  By  many  of  the  ancients  it  has  been  supposed — what  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  ii.  8  will  allow,  and  even  favours — that  the 
miracle  consisted  in  this,  that,  though  all  spoke  in  one  and  the  same 
language,  each  of  the  hearers  believed  that  he  heard  them  speak  in  his 
own ;  yXm/  /ihy  i^rix^'ta-dai  ifmv^Vf  voWhs  8i  oKoverBcu.  Gregory  Naz.  orat, 
44,  f.  716,  who  yet  does  not  propound  this  view  as  peculiarly  his 
own.  It  has  lately  been  brought  forward  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
Schneckenburger,  in  his  Beitr&gen  zur  Einleitung  irCa  Neue  Testament 
(Contributions  towards  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament),  p.  84; 
The  speakers,  by  the  power  of  inspiration,  operated  so  power- 
fully on  the  feelings  of  their  susceptible  hearers,  that  they  involun- 
tarily  translated  what  went  to  their  hearts  into  their  mother-tongue, 
and  understood  it  as  if  it  had  been  spoken  in  that.  By  the  element  of 
inspiration,  the  inward  communion  of  feeling  was  so  strongly  brought 
forth,  that  the  lingual  wall  of  separation  was  entirely  taken  away.  But 
in  order  to  determine  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of  explanation,  it 
may  be  of  use  to  inquire, — If  the  language  in  which  the  hearers  were 
addressed  was  quite  foreign  to  them,  the  natural  medium  of  human  in- 
tercourse would  be  wholly  wanting,  and  would  thus  be  compensated  by 
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rally  admitted,  that  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  was 
irted  on  this  ^casion,  by  which  the  more  rapid  promul- 
>n  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  facilitated  and 
loted.  It  has  been  urged  that  as  in  the  apostolic  age, 
y  things  were  effected  immediately  by  the  predominating 
bive  agency  of  Grod's  Spirit,  which,  in  later  times,  have 
.  effected  through  human  means  appropriated  and  sancti- 
by  it ;  so,  in  tins  instance,  immediate  inspiration  stood  in 
place  of  those  natural  lingual  acquirements,  which  in 
•  times  have  served  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 

.racle  which  produced  an  internal  understanding]  Or  was  the 
laic  language  of  the  speakers  not  altogether  foreign  to  the  hear^ 
not  so  &miliar  as  their  mother-tongae  ?  But  it  was  an  effect  of  we 
rd  communion  produced  by  the  power  of  spiritual  influence,  that 
more  easily  understood  those  who  spoke  in  a  language  not  familiar 
em ;  the  want  of  familiarity  was  not  felt.  What  was  addressed  to 
1  was  as  intelligible  as  if  spoken  in  their  mother-tongue.  In  this 
although  on  t]be  supposition  of  a  powerful  spiritual  influence,  by 
h  the  essence  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  is  not  denied  but  presup- 
I,  it  would  be  an  explicable  psychological  &ct.  Men  speaking  wiUi 
irdour  of  inspiration,  made  an  impression  on  those  who  were  not 
)1e  of  understanding  a  language  foreign  to  them,  similar  to  what  we 
old  of  Bernard's  Sermons  on  the  Crusades  in  Germany :  "  Quod 
lanicls  etiam  populis  loquens  miro  audiebatur  affectu ;  et  de  sermoiie 
qnem  intelligere,  utpote  alterius  linguae  homines,  non  valebant, 
s  qaam  ex  peritissimi  cujuslibet  post  eum  loquentis  interpretis  in- 
!ta  locutione,  sedificari  illonim  devotio  videbatur,  cujus  rei  certa 
itio  tunsio  pectorum  erat  et  eflusio  lacrimarum."  Mabillon.  ed. 
Bernard,  tom.  ii.  p.  1119.  And  this  would  for  the  most  part  agree 
the  interpretation  of  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  SteudeL  Bat  as  to 
irst  mode  of  explanation,  we  do  not  see  what  can  allow  or  justify  our 
ituting  for  the  common  interpretation  of  the  miracle  in  question 
ler,  which  does  not  come  nearer  the  pyschological  analogy,  but,  on 
ontraiy,  is  further  from  it,  and  does  not  so  naturally  connect  itself 
the  narrative  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  allow  an  appeal  to  the 
»gy  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  although,  in 
ring  to  such  an  analogy,  we  find  nothing  objectionable,  any  more 
in  general  to  the  analogy  between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural, 
ded  the  difference  of  psychical  circumstances,  and  of  the  causes  pro- 
ig  them,  is  not  lost  sight  of.  But  still,  in  matters  of  science,  where 
'  thing  must  be  well  grounded,  we  cannot  attach  a  value  to  such  a 
ment  until  it  is  ascertained  what  is  really  trustworthy  in  the  ac- 
ts of  such  phenomena.  As  to  the  second  mode  of  interpretation,  it 
»nly  be  maintained  by  our  adopting  the  supposition,  that  we  have 
not  a  tradition  from  the  first  source,  but  only  a  representation, 
1  ultimately  depends  on  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  and  if  we  hence 
ourselves  to  distinguish  what  the  author  professes  to  say,  from  the 
lying  at  the  basis  of  his  narrative. 
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But,  indeed,  the  utility  of  sucn  a  gift  of  tongues  for  the 
spread  of  divine  truth  in  the  apostolic  timis,  will  appear  not 
BO  great,  if  we  consider  that  the  gospel  had  its  first  and  chief 
sphere  of  action  among  the  nations  belonging  to  the  Ecman 
Empire,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan^ 
guages  sufl&ced  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  languages,  as  it  was  employed  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life,  could  not  be  altogether  strange  to  the  Jews.  As  to 
the  Greek  language,  the  mode  in  which  the  apostles  expressed 
themselves  in  it,  the  traces  of  their  mother-tongue  which  ap- 
pear in  their  use  of  it,  prove  that  they  had  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  according  to  the  natural  laws  of  lingual  acquirement 
In  the  history  of  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  traces  are 
never  to  be  found  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  for  this 
object.  Ancient  tradition,  which  names  certain  persons  as 
interpreters  of  the  apostles,  implies  the  contrary.^  Also, 
Acts  xiv.  11  shows  that  Paul  possessed  no  supernatural  gift  of 
tongues.  Yet  all  this  does  not  authorize  us  to  deny  the 
reference  to  such  an  endowment  in  the  former  passage  of  the 
Acts,  if  the  explanation  of  the  whole  passage,  both  in  single 
words  and  in  its  connexion,  is  most  fe-vourable  to  this  inter- 
pretation. Nor  do  we  venture  to  decide  what  operations  not 
to  be  calculated  according  to'  natural  laws  could  be  effected  by 
the  power  with  which  the  new  divine  life  moved  the  very 
depths  of  human  natiure ;  what  especially  could  be  effected 


^  Thus  Mark  is  called  the  kpfxrivt^s,  or  ipfntiv^xniis  of  Peter,  (see  Papias  of 
Hierapolis  in  Eusebius,  Ecc  Hist.  iii.  89,  compared  with  Irenaeus,  iii.  1). 
The  Basilidians  say  the  same  of  one  Glaucias,  Clement's  Stromata,  vii. 
765.  On  comparing  every  thing,  I  must  decide  against  the  possible  in- 
terpretation of  those  words  favoured  by  several  eminent  modem  critics 
— that  they  mean  simply  an  expositor,  one  who  repeated  the  instruc- 
tions of  Peter  in  his  Qospel,  with  explanatory  remarks ; — for  this  dis- 
tinction of  Mark  is  always  prefixed  to  accounts  of  his  Gk)spel,  and  at  the 
same  time  from  the  fact  of  his  acting  in  this  capacity  with  Peter,  his 
capability  is  inferred  to  note  down  the  report  made  by  him  of  the 
Evangelical  history.  Thus  certainly  the  passage  in  Papias  must  be 
understood ;  Mctpicos  iJiJkv  ipfAtivevriis  Tiirpov  y€v6fi€V0Sf  S<ra  ifivrifiSytvcrtv 
iucpifi&s  ^pa^tv.  The  second  fact  is  founded  on  the  first,  that  he  ac- 
companied Peter  as  an  interpreter.  Some  truth  may  lie  at  the  basis  of 
this  tradition ;  it  might  be,  that  although  Peter  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  could  express  himself  in  it,  he  yet  took  with  him  a 
disciple  who  was  thoroughly  master  of  it,  that  he  might  be  assisted  by 
him  in  publishing  the  Gospel  among  those  who  spoke  that  langua^ 
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through  the  connexion  between  tlie  internal  life  of  the  Spin 
(on  which  the  new  creation  operated  with  a  power  before  un- 
known) and  the  faculty  of  speech.  A  phenomenon  of  this 
kind  might  have  taken  place  once,  with  a  symbolic  prophetic 
meaning,  indicating  that  the  new  divine  life  would  reveal 
itself  in  all  the  languages  of  mankind,  as  Christianity  is 
destined  to  bring  under  its  sway  all  the  various  national 
peculiarities !     A  worthy  symbol  of  this  great  event ! 

But  we  meet  in  the  New  Testament  with  other  intimation^ 
of  such  a  gifb  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
passage  in  the  Acts  ;  and  the  explanation  of  these  passages  is 
attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of  the  latter.  If, 
therefore,  we  do  not,  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  exegesis, 
attempt  to  explain  the  clearer  passages  by  the  more  obscure, 
we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that,  in  the  section  on  spiritual 
gifts  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  something  alto- 
gether different  from  such  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  is 
spoken  of.  Evidently,  the  apostle  is  there  treating  of  such 
discourse  as  would  not  be  generally  intelligible,  proceeding 
from  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind  which  rose  to  an  elevation  far 
above  the  language  of  ordinary  communication.  We  may 
here  adduce  two  passages  in  the  Acts,  which  cannot  possibly 
l>e  understood  of  speaking  in  a  foreign  language ;  x.  46,  and 
xix.  6.  How  can  we  imj^ne  that  men,  in  the  first  glow  of' 
convei*sion,  when  first  seized  by  the  inspiring  influence  of 
Christian  faith,  instead  of  pouring  forth  the  feelings  of 
which  their  hearts  were  full,  thi'ough  a  medium  so  dear  and 
easy  to  them  as  their  mother-tongue,  could  find  pleasure 
in  what  at  such  a  time  would  be  a  mere  epideiktic  miracle, 
unless  the  effect  of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit  was  to  huiTv 
them  along,  as  blind  instruments  of  a  magical  power,  against 
their  wills,  and  to  constrain  them  to  make  use  of  a  different 
language  from  that  which  at  such  a  time  must  have  been  best 
fitted  for  the  expression  of  their  feelings  1  ^ 

1  I  cannot  comprehend  what  Professor  Baumlein  maintains  in  hi:i 
Essay  on  this  subject,  in  the  Studien  der  evangeliscJien  Oeistlichkeii 
Wiirtemberga  (Studies  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy  of  \N  urtemberg), 
vi.  2.  p.  119,  '*  that  in  certain  religious  mental  states,  the  speaking  in 
foreign  languages  is  by  no  means  unnatural."  It  is  plain  that  a  man 
may  easily  feel  himself  impelled,  when  actuated  by  new  feelings  and 
ideas,  Ui  form  new  words ;  as  from  a  new  spiritual  life,  a  new  religious 
dialest  forms  itself.    But  how,  under  such  circumstances,  it  can  U^ 
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Both  these  suppositions  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  nor  does  any  thing  similar  appear  in  the  first 
history  of  Christianity.  Such  exhibitions  would  be  peca'' 
liarly^^uited  to  draw  Uy  the  mind  from  that  which  He 
essence  of  conversion,  and  only  to  furnish  aliment  for  an 
unchristian  vanity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  a  pro- 
priety in  referring  these  passages  to  the  utterance  of  the  new 
things  with  which  the  mind  would  be  filled,  in  the  new  lan- 
guage of  a  heart  glowing  with  Christian  sentiment.*  Thus  it 
may  be  explained  how,  in  the  first  passage  (Acts  x.  46),  the 
yXbtatraiQ  XaXiif  is  connected  with  "  praising  God,"  "  praising 
God  with  the  whole  heart,"  when  conscious  of  having  through 
his  grace  received  salvation  ;  and  in  the  second  passage, 
Acts  xix.  6,  with  Trpo^tireveiv,  But  as,  in  both  these  passages, 
it  is  plainly  shown  that  the  commimication  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  indicated  by  characteristics  similar  to  those  of  its 
original  eflFusion  at  Pentecost,  we  are  furnished  with  a 
valuable  clue  to  the  right  \mderstanding  of  that  event 

If,  then,  we  examine  more  closely  the  description  of  what 
transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  we  shall  find  several 
things  which  flavour  a  difierent  interpretation  from  the  ancient 
one.  How  could  a  number  of  carnally-minded  men  be  led  to 
explain  the  speaking  of  the  disciples  in  foreign  languages,  as 
the  efiect  of  intoxication?     Acts  ii.  13.2    How  did  it  happen^ 

nataral  to  speak  a  language  altogether  foreign,  I  cannot  perceive,  nor 
can  I  find  any  analogy  for  it  in  other  psychical  phenomena.  Still  les8 
can  I  admit  the  comparison  with  the  manifestations  among  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Irving  in  London,  since,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  these  manifestations  but  the  workings  of  an  enthusiastic 
spirit,  which  sought  to  copy  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues  according 
to  the  common  interpretation,  and  therefore  assumed  the  reality  of  that 
gift. 

^  See  the  Dissertation  of  Dr.  David  Schulz  on  the  Spiritual  Gifts  of 
the  first  Christians.    Breslau,  1836. 

'  Although  this  may  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  necessary,  for  it 
would  certainly  be  possible,  that  frivolous,  carnally-minded  men  wlu) 
were  disposed  to  ridicule  what  they  did  not  understand,  might  not 
observe  the  phenomenon  (not  explicable  from  common  causes)  of 
speaking  in  a  foreign  language;  it  is  possible  that  Peter,  after  he 
had  shown  the  contrariety  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles  to  a 
state  of  intoxication,  which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  at  that 
hour  of  the  day,  instead  of  adducing  other  marks  which  testified 
against  it,  passed  on  to  compare  the  phenomena  with  the  prophetic  pro*, 
mise  whi(^  was  here  fulfilled.    Yet  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Peter, 
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that  Peter  in  bis  apologetic  discoiirse  did  not  appeal  to  tlie 
undeniably  miraculous  nature  of  an  event  by  wbicb  tbe 
objections  of  men  unsusceptible  of  wbat  was  divine  migbt 
most  easily  be  refuted?  Wby  did  be  satisfy  bimself  witb 
referring  to  the  prophetic  declarations  respecting  an  extra- 
ordinary revival,  and  an  effusion  of  tbe  Spirit,  wbicb  was  to 
take  place  in  tbe  times  of  tbe  Messiah,  without  even  advert- 
ing to  this  peculiar  manifestation  1  In  the  construction  of 
tbe  whole  narrative,  we  find  nothing  that  obliges  us  to  adopt 
tbe  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  in  tiie  usual  sense. 
Tbe  flames  that  settled  on  their  heads  appear  as  the  natural 
symbols  of  the  new  tongues,  or  new  language  of  that  holy 
fire  wbicb  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  accordingly  it  is  said,  "  They 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues*  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance ;"  therefore 
the  tongues  of  the  Spirit  were  the  new  form  for  the  new 
spirit  wbicb  ajaimated  them. 

It  appears,  indeed,  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
and  to  establish  the  common  one,  that  the  spectators  are 
described  as  expressing  their  astonishment  at  hearing,  each 
one  in  bis  own  tongue,  these  Galileans  who  knew  no  foreign 
language,  speaking  tiie  wonderful  works  of  God  (Acts  iL  8) ; 
and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  various  nations  distinctly 
named  in  whose  languages  the  apostles  spoke.  But  we  cannot 
possibly  think  that  all  these  nations  spoke  different  languages, 
for  it  is  certain  that,  in  tbe  cities  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pampbylia,  Cyrene,  and  in  the  parts 
of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited  by  Grecian  and  Jewish 
Colonies,  the  Greek  would  at  that  time  be  in  general  better 
understood  than  the  ancient  language  of  the  country,  and  as 
this  must  have  been  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  he 
could  not  have  intended  to  specify  so  many  different  lan- 
guages. There  will  remain  out  of  tbe  whole  catalogue  of 
languages,  only  tbe  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

since  he  refers  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  order  to  refute  the  charge  of 
intoxication,  should  not  also  refer  to  that  other  fact  (supposing  it 
to  exist),  wMch  would  have  completed  his  proof. 

1  The  word  y\&<r<ra,  like  the  German  Zunge  [and  the  English 
tonffue],  is  used  hoth  for  the  bodily  organ  of  speech,  and  for  a  language 
or  dialect. 
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It  also  deserves  notice,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  are  men- 
tioned, who  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Galileans,  onlv 
with  a  slight  difference  of  pronunciation.     Since,  then,  to 
retain  the  ancient  view  of  the  gift  of  tongues  creates  diffi- 
culties in  this  passage,  which  is  the  only  one  that  can  serve  t(» 
support  it ;  while  several  parts  of  the  narrative  oppose  it,  and 
every  thing  that  is  said  elsewhere  of  this  gift  (xapurfta)  leada 
to  a  very  different  interpretation,  the  more  ancient  view 
becomes  very  uncertain,  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  perfectly 
clear  and  certain  conclusion  respecting  the  facts  which  form 
the  groimdwork  of  the  narrative.     Perhaps  the  difficulty  in 
the  passage  may  be  obviated  in  this  way.     It  was  not  unusual 
to  designate  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  Galileans,  and  it 
might  be  inferred  from  this  common  appellation  that  they 
were  all  Galileans  by  birth ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
this  was  actually  the  case.     Among  the  so-called  Galileans, 
some  might  be  found  whose  mother-tongue  was  not  the 
Galilean  dialect,  and  who  now  felt  themselves  impelled  to 
express  the  fulness  of  their  hearts  in  their  own  provincial 
dialect,  which  through   Christianity  had  become  a  sacred 
language  to  them,  though  hitherto  liiey  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  Hebrew  only  in  that  light  ;^  and  it  might 
also  happen  that  some  who  lived  on  the  confines  of  Galilee, 
had  learned  the  language  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  which  they 
now  made   use  of,   in  order  to   be  better  understood  by 
foreigners.     Thus  the  speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  be 
only  something  accidental,  and  not  the  essential  of  the  new 
language  of  the  Spir^..^     This  new  language  of  the  Spirit  is 
that  which  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples  as  one  of  the 
essential  marks  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their 
hearts.     Indeed,  the  promise  that  they  should  speak   with 
new  tongues*  appears  only  in  the  critically  suspected  addition 

'  See  Acts  xxii.  2.  Wetstein  on  Acts  vi.  1.  On  this  point  the  views 
of  the  Palestinian  theologians  would  differ,  according  as  their  general 
mode  of  thinking  was  more  or  less  contracted. 

2  Whatever  interpretation  be  adopted  of  this  passage,  it  will  be  no 
more  than  a  conjecture  for  the  solution  of  that  difficulty,  nor  can  any  be 
given  with  the  degree  of  certainty  equal  to  what  may  be  attained 
respecting  the  gift  of  tongues  in  a  general  point  of  view. 

^  This  evidently  denoted  such  tongues  or  languages  as  were  not  yet  in 
the  world.  Had. the  person  who  committed  this  tradition  to  writing 
•intended  foreign  languages  not  acquired  b^  study,  he  would  certainly 
have  made  use  of  a  different  expression. 
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to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  true 
tradition  does  not  lie  at  the  basis  of  it ;  and  if  Christ  in  the 
other  Gospels  has  not  Hterally  made  use  of  this  expression, 
still  we  find  what  is  allied  to  it  in  meaning,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  new  powers  of  utterance  which  would  be  imparted  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  disciples,  "  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,"  Luke  xxi.  15.  Thus  this  expression,  "  to  speak  with 
new  tongues,"  would  mean,  to  speak  with  such  'ongues  as  the 
Spirit  gaVe  them;  other  tongues  than  those  hitherto  used, 
originally  intended  to  mark  the  great  revolution  effected  by 
Christianity  in  the  dispositions  of  men  wherever  it  found 
entrance,  among  the  rude  as  well  as  the  civilized.*  Yet  we  do 
not  yenture  to  assume  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
remained  invariably  the  same,  for  this  would  be  inconsistent 
with  its  use  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter.  As  the  original  form  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  Christian  phraseology  gradually  was  shortened  in 
many  ways,^  so  hkewise  there  was  a  gradual  alteration  in  the 

^  Gregory  the  Great  beautifully  remarks,  in  his  Homil.  in  Evang. 
1.  il.  U.  29:  ''Fideles  quique,  qui  jam  vitae  veteris  secularia  verba 
derelinquunt,  sancta  autem  mysteria  insonant,  conditoris  sui  laudes 
et  potentiam  quantum  prsevalent,  narrant,  quid  aliud  faciunt,  nisi 
novis  Unguis  ioquuntur?'  The  view  I  have  here  taken  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Herder  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pentecostal  Gift  of 
Tongues, — of  Hase,  and  particularly  of  Bauer,  in  his  valuable  essay  on 
the  subject  in  the  Tubinger  Zeitschnft  fur  Theologie,  1830,  part  ii., 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some  modifications  of  my  own  view.  My 
honoured  friend  Steudel,  in  the  same  periodical,  adopts  a  view  essentially 
the  same.  It  has  also  foxmd  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Schulz.  With  Bleek 
(see  his  learned  and  acute  Dissertations  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken) 
I  agree  in  the  general  view  of  the  subject,  but  not  in  the  explanation  oif 
the  word  ykwrffo.  Other  grounds  apart,  adduced  by  Bauer,  it  appears 
to  me  far  more  natural  to  deduce  the  designation  for  the  new  form  of 
Christian  inspiration,  in  reference  to  the  Hebrew  fvaSh  as  well  as  the 
Greek  yK&<nra,  from  the  language  of  common  life,  rather  than  from  the 
schools  of  gitimmarians.  But  the  question,  whether,  in  this  connexion, 
the  word  must  originally  be  understood  of  the  organ  of  language 
(according  to  Bauer),  or  of  the  kind  of  language,  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  so  very  important,  for  in  this  instance  both  meanings  of  the  word 
are  closely  allied. 

'  Winer  iustly  remarks,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar,  p.  534, 
(CframmcUii  des  NetUestamentUchen  Sprachidioma,  Uh  Bd.,  Leipzig, 
1836),  that,  in  the  phrase  y\oaa<rous  XoAcIv,  a  word  like  Katt^ais  cannot 
legitimately  be  supplied;  but  it  may  be  assumed  that,  from  the  original 
complete  phrase,  after  it  had  once  acquired  a  fixed  meaning,  a  shorter 
elliptical  phrase  was  formed,  as  there  was  occasion  to  employ  it  frequently* 
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meaning ;  that  alteration,  namely,  of  which  many  exas^ples 
are  elsewhere  found  in  the  history  of  language,  that  a  word 
which  at  first  was  altogether  the  general  sign  of  a  certain  idea, 
became  in  later  times,  as  various  shades  of  meaning  were 
attached  to  this  idea,  hmited  to  one  particular  application  of 
it.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  an  expression  which  originally 
denoted  the  new  language  of  Christians  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  generally,  afterwards,  when  various  modifications 
of  such  language  had  been  formed,  became  limited  to  that 
kind  in  which  tiie  immediate  influences  of  the  Spirit  predomi- 
nated, and  presented  itself  in  the  higher  self-consciousness  as 
the  specially  ecstatic  formyl  while  the  discursive  activity  of  the 

^  This  continued  to  be  the  general  use  of  the  term  for  the  first  two 
centuries,  until,  the  historical  connexion  with  the  youthful  age  of  the 
church  being  broken,  the  notion  of  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues  was 
formed.    On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  some  passages  of 
IrenaeuB  and  TertuUian.    Irenseus  (lib.  v.  c  9)  cites  what  Paul  says  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  perfect,  and  then  addB,  Paul  calls  those  perfect,  "  Qui 
perceperunt  Spiritum  Dei,  et  omnibus  Unguis  loquuntur  per  Spiritum 
Dei,  quemadmodum  et  ipse  loquebatur,  ko^cI;;  Ktd  iroWav  oko^/amp 
iL^€\<p&v  ^v  rfl  itarKriirit^  irpo^nfrtKh.  xapiayiara  ex&vrtav  koX  iravToiairtus 
Ka\o6vr(av  Sik  rod  wfvfiaros  yX^ffcas  Kcd  rk  Kp{f<f>ia  rwv  hfdpt&ircoy  els 
<pav€phv  kySyratv  iirl  r^  (rvii^ipovri  R<d  rck  fivcr^pia  rod  Bfov  iKBiriyou- 
fxevuVf  quos  et  spiritales  apostolus  vocat."    Though  some  persons  think 
the  term  vcanoiairais  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  languages  of  various 
nations,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  according  to  its  use  at  that  time, 
though  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  might  be  so  understood.     It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  Irenaeus  represents  this  gift  as  one 
of  the  essential  marks  of  Christian  perfection,  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
spiritales.   We  cannot  well  comprehend  how  he  could  suppose  any  thing 
so  detached  and  accidental  as  speaking  in  many  foreign  languages,  to 
stand  in  so  close  and  necessary  a  connexion  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tian inspiration.    Besides,  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  those  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  church  even  in  his  own  times. 
He  evidently  considers  the  y\S»(r<roiis  XaXcI^  as  something  allied  to 
vpo<priT€{>€iy.     To  the  latter,  he  attributes  the  faculty  of  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  the  former  that  of  publishing 
divine  mysteries.    He  sees  nothing  but  this  in  the  gift  of  tongues  at 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  in  reference  to  that  event,  places 
together    "  prophetari  et    loqui  Unguis,"    1.   iii.   c.    12.      TertuUian 
demands  of  Marcion  to  point  out  among  his  followers  proofs  of  ecstatic 
inspiration :    "  Edat  aliquem  psalmum,  aliquam   visionem,   aliquam 
orationem  duntaxat  spiritualem  in  ecstasi,  i.  e.  amentia,  si  qua  Ungues 
interpretatio   accesserit."     E^dently  in    this    connexion,  the   term 
lingtta,  expressing  speaking  in  an  ecstasy,  which,  since  what  is  spoken 
in  this  state  cannot  be  generally  intelligible,  an  interpretation  must 
accompany.     TertuUian  also,  in  the  same  passage  (adv.  Marcion, 
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understanding  with  tlie  lower  self-consciousness  for  the  time 
lay  dormant. 

After  having  attempted  to  clear  up  these  different  points, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  whole  scene  on 
that  memorable  day. 

The  shock  of  the  earthquake  occasions  the  concourse  of 
many  persons  in  the  streets  from  various  quarters,  as  the 
festival  had  brought  Jews  and  proselytes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  Jerusalem.  The  assembling  of  the  disciples  attracts 
their  notice ;  by  degrees  a  crowd  of  curious  inquirers  is  col- 
lected, many  of  whom  probably  enter  the  assembly  in  order 
to  inform  themselves  accurately  of  the  affair.  The  disciples 
now  turn  to  these  strangers,  and,  constrained  by  the  impulse 
of  the  Spirit,  announce  to  them  what  filled  their  hearts.  The 
iibpression  made  by  their  words  varies  with  the  dispositions 
of  their  hearers.  Some  feel  themselves  affected  by  the  energy 
of  inspiration  with  which  the  disciples  spoke,  but  can  give  no 
clear  account  of  the  impressions  made  by  the  whole  affair. 
Instead  of  asking  themselves,  "  Whence  proceeds  that  power 
with  which  we  hear  these  men  speak  who  were  not  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  scribes  r  their  wonder  is  directed  only  to  what 
was  most  external.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  these  Galileans 
speak  in  foreign  tongues  ?     Others,  who  have  been  impressed 

1.  T.  c  8),  applying  the  words  in  Isaiah  xi.  2  to  the  Christian  church, 
joins  prophetari  with  Unguis  loqui,  and  attributes  both  to  the  Spiritus 
agnihonis,  the  nvcvfia  yyifftws.  It  further  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  considered  as  still  existing  in  the 
church;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  Fathers  never  refer  to  it  apolo- 
getically, as  an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  heathen  of  the  divine  power 
o|>eniting  among  Christians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  appeal  to  the 
gift  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  demons,  although  the  ability 
to  speak  in  a  variety  of  languages  which  could  not  be  acquired  in 
B  natural  way,  must  have  been  very  astonishing  to  the  heathen.  In 
Origen,  in  whose  times  the  Charismata  of  the  apostolic  church  began 
to  be  considered  as  something  belonging  to  the  past,  we  find  the  first 
trace  of  the  opinion  that  has  since  been  prevalent,  yet  even  in  him  the 
two  vi^ws  are  mingled,  as  might  be  done  by  the  distinction  of  the  t^fo- 
fold  mode  of  interpretation,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual.  Compare 
Bp.  ad  Roman,  ed.  De  la  Rue,  t.  iv.  f.  470. 1.  vii.  f.  602,  de  Oratione, 
I  2,  tom.  i.  f.  199.  The  opposition  to  Montanism,  which  had  subjected 
the  yX^irats  XoXcIv  to  abuse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  might  con* 
tribnte  to  sink  into  oblivion  the  mote  ancient  interpretation.  The 
Icyo^oM^ciM,  the  XaA.c7y  iK^p6vtas  Ktd  kK\tnpiorrp6v<as  came  to  be  considered' 
as  a  mark  of  the  spurious  Montanist  Inspiration,  Euseb.  Hist.  Ec  il.  ^.T 
VOL.  I.  0 
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without  any  precise  consciousness,  give  vent  to  their  astonish- 
ment in  general  expressions,  What  can  all  this  mean?  But 
those  who  were  utterly  unsusceptible  and  light-minded,  ridi- 
cule and  reject  what  they  are  unable  to  comprehend. 

The  apostles  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  defend  the  Christian 
community  against  the  reproaches  cast  upon  it  by  superficial 
judges,  and  to  avail  themselyes  of  the  impression  which  this 
spectacle  had  made  on  so  many,  to  lead  them  to  £dth  in  Him 
whose  divine  power  was  here  manifested.  Peter  came  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  eleven,  and  as  the  apostles  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  church,  so  Peter  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
apostles.  The  promptitude  and  energy  which  made  him  take 
the  lead  in  expressing  the  sentiments  with  whieh  all  were 
animated,  were  special  endowments,  fotmded  on  his  natural 
character  ;  hence  the  distinguished  place  which  he  had  already 
taken  among  the  disciples,  and  which  he  long  after  held  in  the 
first  church  at  Jerusalem.  "Think  not,"  said  Peter,*  "that 
ii]*these  imwonted  appearances  you  see  the  effects  of  inebriety. 
These  are  the  signs  of  the  Messianic  era,  predicted  by  the 
prophet  Joel;  the  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  elision 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  not  limited  to  an  individual  here  and 
there,  the  chosen  organs  of  the  Most  >  High,  but  in  which  all 
share  who  have  entered  into  a  new  relation  to  God  by  faith 
in  the  Messiah.  This  Messianic  era  will  be  distinguished,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  by  various  extraordinary  appearances,  as 
,  precursors  of  the  last  decisive  epoch  of  the  geneiul  judgment. 
But  whoever  believes  in  the  Messiah  has  no  cause  to  fear  that 
judgment,  but  may  be  certain  of  solvation:  THat  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  divine  mission  was  verified  to  you  by  the 
miracles  that  attended  his  earthly  course,  is  the  very  Messiah 
promised  in  the  Old  Testament:  Let  not  his  ignominious 
death  be  urged  as  invalidating  his  claims.  It  was  necessary 
<br  the  fulfilment  of  his  work  as  the  Messiah,  and  determined 
6y  the  coimsel  of  Grod.  The  events  that  followed  his  death 
ftre  a  proof  of  this,  for  he  rose  from  the  dead,  of  which  we  are 

'  Bleek  has  correctly  perceived  traces  of  a  Hebrew  original  in  Acts 
ii.  24,  where  the  connexion  of  the  metaphor  makes  8c<r/i«^f  rov  Beufdrroi 
B=rno  "^n  or  ^^,  Psalm  zviii.  5  and  6,  whieh  the  Alexandrian  renders 
ny  &Kv9s,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ^.  See  Bleek*s 
review  of  Mayerhofrs  ffUL  Kritiacher  Einleitung  in  die  Ae&nSitoMi 
Schri/kfit  in  the  Siudien  tmd  Kritiken.    1886,  iv.  1023. 
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all  witnesses,  and  has  been  exalted  to  heaven  by  the  divine 
power.  From  the  extraordinary  appearances  which  have  filled 
you  with  astonishment,  you  perceive,  that  in  his  glorified 
state  he  is  now  operating  with  divine  energy  among  those 
who  believe  on  him.  The  heavenly  Father  has  promised  that 
the  Messiah  shall  fill  all  who  believe  on  him  with  the  powei 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  this  promise  is  now  being  i^lfilled. 
Learn,  then,  from  these  events,  in  which  you  behold  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  fulfilled,  the  nothingness  of 
all  that  you  have  attempted  against  him,  and  know  that  €k)d 
has  exalted  him  whom  you  crucified  to  be  Messiah,  the  ruler 
of  God's  kingdom,  and  that,  through  divine  power,  he  will 
overcome  all  his  enemies." 

The  words  of  Peter  deeply  impressed  many,  who  anxiously 
asked,  What  must  we  do  ?  Peter  called  upon  them  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  who  could 
impart  to  them  foi^veness  of  sins  and  freedom  from  sin,— in 
this  feith  to  be  baptized,  and  thus  outwardly  to  join  the  com- 
mimion  of  the  Messiah  ;  then  would  the  divine  power  of  fiuth 
be  manifested  in  them,  as  it  had  already  been  in  the  commu- 
nity of  believers ;  they  would  receive  the  same  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowment  of  which  was  simultaneous  with 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  freedom  from  sin ;  for  the  promise 
related  to  all  believers  without  distinction,  even  to  all  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  whom  God  by  his  grace  should  lead 
to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

A  question  may  be  raised.  Whether  by  these  last  words 
Peter  intended  only  the  Jews  scattered  among  distant  nations, 
or  whether  he  included  those  among  the  heathen  themselves 
who  might  be  brought  to  the  faith  ?  As  Peter  at  a  subsequent 
period,  opposed  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
heathen,  there  would  be  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  now 
making  such  a  reference.  But  there  is  really  no  such  con- 
tradiction, for  the  scruple  which  clung  so  closely  to  Peter's 
mind  was  founded  only  on  his  belief  that  heathens  could  not 
be  received  into  the  community  of  believers,  without  first 
becoming  Jewish  Proselytes,  by  the  exact  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Now,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  pro- 
phets, he  might  expect  that  in  the  Messianic  times  the 
heathen  would  be  brought  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
80  that  this  sentiment  might  occur  to  him  consistently  with 
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the  views  he  then  held,  and  he  might  express  it  without 
giving  offence  to  the  Jews.  Yet  this  explanation  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  for  all  the  three  clauses  (Acts  ii.  39) 
might  be  used  only  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  the  Jewish 
nation  in  its  full  extent ;  and  we  might  rather  expect  that 
Peter,  who  had  been  speaking  of  the  Jews  present  and  their 
children,  if  he  had  thought  of  the  heathen  also,  would  have 
carefully  distinguished  them  from  the  Jews.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  description,  "  All  that  are  afar  oflf,  even  as  many  as 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  appears  too  comprehensive 
to  justify  us  in  confining  it  to  persons  originally  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  Hence,  it  is  most  probable,  that  in  Peters 
mind,  when  he  used  this  expression,  there  floated  an  indistinct 
allusion  to  believers  from  other  nations,  though  it  did  not 
appear  of  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  give  it  a  greater 
prominence  in  his  address,  as  it  was  his  conviction,  that 
the  converts  to  Christianity  from  heathenism  must  first 
become  Jews. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   PIRST    FORM   OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  OOMMUNITT,    AND   THE  FIRST   GERM 
OF   THE  CONSTITUTION   OF   THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

The  existence  and  first  development  of  the  Christian  church 
rests  on  an  historical  foundation — on  the  acknowledgment  ot 
the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah — ^not  on  a  certain  system 
of  ideas.  Hence,  at  first,  all  those  who  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  community.  In  the 
course  of  time,  it  became  apparent  who  were  genuine,  and 
who  were  false  disciples  ;  but  all  who  acknowledged  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  were  baptized  without  fuller  or  longer  instruction, 
such  as  in  later  times  has  preceded  baptism.  There  was  oidy 
one  article  of  faith  which  formed  the  peculiar  mark  of 
the  Christian  profession,  and  from  this  point  believers  were 
led  to  a  clearer  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  Christian  faith,  by  the  continual  enlightening  of  tne 
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Holy  Spirit  Believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  they 
ascribed  to  him  the  whole  idea  of  what  the  Messiah  was  to  be, 
according  to  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
promises,  rightly  understood ;  they  acknowledged  him  as 
the  Redeemer  from  sin,  the  Riiler  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to 
whom  their  whole  lives  were  to  be  devoted,  whose  laws  were 
to  be  followed  in  all  things ;  while  he  would  manifest  himself 
as  the  Ruler  of  God's  kingdom,  by  the  communication  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  to  those  who  are  redeemed 
and  governed  by  him  imparts  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  This  divine  principle  of  life  must  (they  believed) 
mould  their  whole  lives  to  a  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  and  would  be  the  pledge  of  all  the 
blessings  to  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God  until 
its  consummation.  Whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  received  him  consequently  as  the  infallible  divine 
prophet,  and  implicitly  submitted  to  his  instructions  as  com- 
municated by  his  personal  ministry,  and  afterwards  by  his 
inspired  organs,  the  apostles.  Hence  baptism  at  this  period, 
in  its  peculiar  Christian  meaning,  referred  to  this  one  article 
of  faith,  which  constituted  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as 
baptism  into  Jesus,  into  the  name  of  Jesus ;  it  was  the  holy 
rite  which  sealed  the  connexion  with  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
From  this  signification  of  baptism  we  cannot  indeed  con- 
clude with  certainty  that  there  was  only  one  form  of  baptism. 
Still,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  original  apostolic  formula 
no  reference  was  made  except  to  this  one  article.  This  shorter 
baptismal  formula  contains  in  itself  every  thing  which  is 
further  developed  in  the  words  used  by  Christ  at  the  institu- 
tion of  baptism,  but  which  he  did  not  intend  to  establish 
as  an  exact  formula ;  the  reference  to  God,  who  has  revealed 
and  shown  hiniself  in  and  by  the  Sou,  as  a  Father ;  and 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  whom  Christ  imparts  to  believers 
as  the  new  spirit  of  life ;  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  who  by 
virtue  of  this  intervention  is  distinguished  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  That  one  article  of  faith  included,  therefore,  the 
whole  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  distinct  knowledge  of 
its  contents  was  by  no  means  developed  in  the  minds  of  the 
first  converts,  or  freed  from  foreign  admixtures  resulting  from 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking,  which  required  that  religious  ideas 
should  be  stripped  of   that  national  and  carnal  veil  with 
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which  they  were  covered.  As  the  popular  Jewish  notion 
of  the  Messiah  excluded  many  things  which  were  charac- 
teristic of  this  idea,  as  formed  and  understood  in  a  Christian 
sense,  and  as  it  included  many  elements  not  in  accordance 
with  Christian  views,  one  result  was,  that  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian communities  which  were  formed  among  the  Jews,  various 
discordant  notions  of  religion  were  mingled;  there  were 
many  errors  arising  from  the  prevailing  Jewish  mode  of 
thinkings  some  of  which  were  by  degrees  corrected,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  surrendered  themselves  to  the  expansive 
and  purifying  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  but  in  those 
over  whom  that  spirit  could  not  exert  such  power,  these 
errors  formed  the  germ  of  the  later  Jewish-Christian  (the  so-^ 
called  Ebionitish)  doctrine,  which  set  itself  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  pure  gospeL 

Thus  we  are  r«ot  justified  in  assuming  that  the  Three 
Thousand  who  were  converted  on  one  day,  became  trans- 
formed at  once  into  genuine  Christians.  The  Holy  Spirit 
operated  then,  as  in  all  succeeding  ages,  by  the  publication  of 
divine  truth,  not  with  a  sudden  transforming  magical  power, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  free  self-determination  of 
the  human  will.  Hence,  also,  in  these  first  Christian  societies, 
as  in  all  later  ones,  although  originating  in  so  mighty  an 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  foreign  and  spurious  were 
mingled  with  the  genuine.  In  fact,  in  proportion  to  the 
might  and  energy  of  the  operati(yi,  many  persons  were  more 
easily  carried  away  by  the  first  impressions  of  divine  truth, 
whose  hearts  were  not  a  soil  suited  for  the  divine  seed  to  take 
deep  root  and  develop  itself;  and  in  outward  appearance, 
there  were  no  inMlible  marks  of  distinction  between  genuine 
and  merely  apparent  conversions.  The  example  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Palestinian  and  Hel- 
lenistic Christians,  evince  even  at  that  early  period,  that  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  did  not  preserve  the  church  entirely  pure 
from  foreign  admixtures.  It  happened  then,  as  in  the  great 
religious  revivals  of  other  times,  that  many  were  borne  along 
by  the  force  of  excited  feelings,  without  having  (as  their  sub- 
sequent conduct  proved)  their  disposition  effectually  pene- 
trated by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  form  of  the  Christian  community  and  of  the  public 
Christian  worship,  the  archetype  of  all  the  later  Chxistian 
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Coitus,  arose  at  first,  without  any  preconceived  plan,  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  higher  life  that  belonged  to, 
all  true  Christians.  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that 
the  first  Christian  community  formed  as  it  were  one  family  ; 
the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, the  feeling  of  the  common  grace  of  redemption,  out- 
weighed all  other  personal  and  public  feelings,  and  all  other 
relations  were  subordinated  to  tiiiis  one  great  relation.  But, 
in  later  times,  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the 
family  became  more  marked,  and  many  things  which  were  at 
first  accomplished  in  the  church  as  a  family  community, 
could  latterly  be  duly  attended  to  only  in  the  narrower 
communion  of  Christian  family  life. 

The  first  Christians  assembled  daily  either  in  the  Temple, 
or  in  private  houses;  in  the  latter  case  they  met  in  small 
companies,  since  their  numbers  were  already  too  great  for  one 
chamber  to  hold  them  alL  Discourses  on  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  were  addressed  to  believers  and  to  those  who  were  just 
won  over  to  the  fisdth,  and  prayers  were  offered  up.  As  the 
predominant  consciousness  of  the  enjoyment  of  redemption 
brought  under  its  influence  and  sanctified  the  whole  of 
earthly  life,  nothing  earthly  could  remain  imtransformed  by 
this  relation  to  a  higher  state.  The  daily  meal  of  which 
believers  partook  as  members  of  one  fiunily  was  sanctified  by 
it.^  They  commemorated  the  last  supper  of  the  disciples 
with  Christ,  and  their  brotherly  union  with  one  another.  At 
the  close  of  the  meal,  the  president  distributed  bread  and  wine 
to  the  persons  present,  as  a  memorial  of  Christ's  similar  dis- 
tribution to  the  disciples.  Thus  every  meal  was  consecrated 
to  the  Lord,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  meal  of  brotherly 
love.  Hence  the  designations  afterwards  chosen  were,  ^eiirvop 
Kvpiov  and  dydimi,' 

>  The  hypothesis  lately  reviyed,  that  such  institutions  were  borrowed 
from  the  Sssenes,  is  so  entirely  gratuitous  as  to  require  no  refutation. 

'  In  Acts  ii.  42,  we  find  the  first  general  account  of  what  passed  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  first  Christians.  Mosheim  thinks,  since  every 
thing  else  is  mentioned  that  is  found  in  later  meetings  of  the  chuvch, 
that  the  Koivmvla  refers  to  the  collections  made  on  these  occasions.  But 
the  context  does  not  favour  the  use  of  the  word  Koivtovia.  in  so  restricted  a 
signification,  which,  therefore,  if  it  were  the  meaning  intended,  would 
require  a  more  definite  term.  See  Meyer*s  Commentary.  We  may 
most  naturally  consider  it  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  social  Chris- 
tian intercourse,  two  principal  parts  of  which  were,  the  common.  ukSAl 
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From  ancient  times  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  which  is  ap- 
parently favoured  by  many  passages  in  the  Acts,  that  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love  impelled  the  first  Christians  to 
renoimce  all  their  earthly  possessions,  and  to  establish  a 
perfect  intercommunity  of  goods.  When,  in  later  times,  it 
was  perceived  how  very  much  the  Christian  life  had  receded 
from  the  model  of  this  fellowship  of  brotherly  love,  an  earnest 
longing  to  regain  it  was  awakened,  to  which  we  must  attribute 
8ome  attempts  to  effect  what  had  been  realized  by  the  first 
glow  of  love  in  the  apostolic  times — such  were  the  orders  of 
Monkhood,  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  Apostolici,  and  the 
Waldenses  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  all  events, 
supposing  this  opinion  to  be  well  founded,  this  practice  of  the 
apostolic  church  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  in  a  literal 
sense  the  ideal  for  imitation  in  all  succeeding  ages ;  it  must 
have  been  a  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  social 
development,  such  as  could  agree  only  with  the  extraordinary 
manifestation  of  the  divine  life  in  the  hmnan  race  at  that 
particular  period.  Only  the  spirit  and  disposition  here 
manifested  in  thus  amalgamating  the  earthly  possessions  of 
numbers  into  one  common  ftmd,  are  the  models  for  the 
church  in  its  development  through  all  ages.  For  as  Chris- 
tianity never  subverts  the  existing  natural  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  human  race,  but  sanctifies  it  by  a  new  spirit,  it 
necessarily  recognises  the  division  of  wealth  (based  on  that 
development),  and  the  inequalities  arising  from  it  in  the 

and  prayer.  Luke  mentions  prayer  last  of  all,  probably  because  the 
connexion  between  the  common  meal  and  prayer,  which  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  love-feast,  was  floating  in  his  mind.  Olshansen 
maintains  (see  his  Commentary,  2d  ed.  p.  629),  that  this  interpre- 
tation .  is  inadmissible,  because  in  this  enumeration,  every  thing 
relates  to  divine  worship,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
expression  9i5ax^*  But  this  supposition  is  wanting  in  proof.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  family,  were  not  at  that  time  separated  from  oue 
another;  no  strict  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn  between  what 
belonged  to  the  Christian  Cultus  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  what  related 
to  the  Christian  life  and  communion  generally.  Nor  can  the  reason 
alleged  by  Olshausen  be  valid,  that  if  my  interpretation  were  correct, 
the  word  Koivavla  must  have  been  placed  first,  for  it  is  altogether  in  order 
that  that  should  be  placed  first,  which  alone  refers  to  the  directive  func- 
tions of  the  apostles,  that  then  the  mention  should  follow  of  the 
reciprocal  Christian  communion  of  all  the  members  with  one  another, 
and  that  of  this  communion  two  particulars  should  be  especially  noticed. 
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social  relations ;  while  it  draws  from  these  ineqiialities 
materials  for  the  formation  and  exercise  of  Christian  virtue, 
and  strives  to  lessen  them  by  the  only  true  and  never-failing 
means,^  the  power,  namely,  of  love.  This,  we  find,  agrees 
with  the  practice  of  the  churches  subsequently  founded  by 
the  apostles,  and  with  the  directions  given  by  Paul  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  liberality,  2  Cor.  viii.  13.  Still,  if  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  this  community  of  goods  as  only  the 
efiect  of  a  peculiar  and  temporary  manifestation  of  Christian 
zeal,  and  foreign  to  the  later  development  of  the  church,  we 
shall  find  many  difficulties  even  in  this  mode  of  viewing  it. 
The  first  Christians  formed  themselves  into  no  monkish  fra- 
ternities, nor  lived  as  hermits  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but,  as  history  shows  us,  continued  in  the  same  civil 
relations  as  before  their  conversion ;  nor  have  we  any  proofs 
that  a  community  of  goods  was  universal  for  a  time,  and  was 
then  followed  by  a  return  to  the  usual  arrangements  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  several  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  at  variance  with  the  notion  of 
such  a  relinquishment  of  private  property.  Peter  said  ex- 
pressly to  Ananias  that  it  depended  on  himself  to  sell  or  to 
keep  his  land,  and  that  even  after  the  sale,  the  sum  received 
for  it  was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  Acts  v.  4,  In  the  6th 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  there  is  an  account  of  a  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  widows,  but  not  a  word  is  said  of  a  common  stock 


'  As  the  influence  which  Christianity  exercises  over  mankind  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  a  clear  discernment  of  its  principles,  there 
have  been  many  erroneous  tendencies,  which,  though  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, have  derived  their  nourishment  from  it, — ^half-truths  torn  from 
their  connexion  with  -the  whole  body  of  revealed  truth,  and  hence  mis- 
understood and  misapplied ;  of  this,  the  St.  Simonians  furnish  an 
example.  They  had  before  them  an  indistinct  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  equality ;  but  as  it  was  not  understood  in  the  Christian 
sense,  they  have  attempted  to  realize  it  in  a  different  manner.  They 
have  striven  to  accomplish  by  outward  arrangements,  what  Christianity 
aims  at  developing  gradually  through  the  mind  and  disposition,  and 
have  thus  fallen  into  absurdities.  Christianity  tends  by  the  spirit  of  love 
to  reduce  the  opposition  between  the  individual  and  the  community, 
abd  to  produce  an  harmonious  amalgamation  of  both.  St.  Simonianism, 
on  the  contrary,  practically  represents  the  pantheistic  tendency,  of  which 
the  theory  is  so  prevalent  in  Germany  in  the  present  day ;  it  sacrifices 
the  individual  to  the  community,  and  thus  deprives  the  latter  of  its  trua 
vital  importance. 
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for  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  believers.  We  find  in 
Acts  xiL  12,  that  Mary  possessed  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which 
we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  purchased  at  the  general  cost 
These  &ct8  pltanly  show,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine,  even  in 
this  first  Clmstian  society,  a  renunciation  of  all  private  pro- 
perty.' Therefore,  when  we  are  told,  "  The  whole  multitude 
of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  and  had  all 
things  common,*'  &c.,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
as  a  description  of  that  brotherly  love  which  repressed  all 
selfish  feelings,  and  caused  the  wealthier  believers  to  regard 
their  property  as  belonging  to  their  needy  brethren,  so  ready 
were  they  to  share  it  with  them.  And  when  it  is  added, "  that 
they  sold  their  possessions,  and  distribution  was  made  to  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need,"  it  is  to  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  what  has  just  been  said.  A  common  chest  was  estab- 
li&dbed,  from  which  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  members  of  the 
diurch  were  supplied,  and  perhaps  certain  expenses  incurred 
by  the  whole  church,  such  as  the  celebration  of  the  Agape^ 
were  defirayed ;  and  in  order  to  increase  their  contributions^ 
many  persons  parted  with  their  estates.  Probably,  a  union  dl 
this  kind  existed  among  the  persons  who  attended  the  Saviour, 
and  ministered  to  his  necessities,  Luke  viii.  3 ;  and  a  fund  for 

1  Or  we  must  aseume,  that  as  the  power  of  the  newly  awakened  feeling 
of  Chrifitian  fellowship  overcame  every  other  consideration,  and  wholly 
repressed  the  other  social  relations  that  are  based  on  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  which  after  a  while  resumed  their  rights,  and  became 
appropriated  as  special  forms  of  Christian  fellowship,  and  that  as  the 
church  and  family  life  were  melted  into  one,  it  would  well  agree  with 
the  development  of  a  state  so  natural  to  the  infancy  of  the  church,  that 
by  the  overpowering  feeling  of  Christian  fellowship,  all  distinction  of 
property  should  cease,  which  would  be  accomplished  from  an  inward  im- 
pulse without  formal  consultation  or  legal  prescription.  But  after  expe- 
rience had  shown  how  untenable  such  an  arrangement  was,  this  original 
community  of  goods  would  gradually  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  common 
fund  or  chest,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  limits  of  pnvate  pro* 
perty.  But  in  the  Acts  these  two  gradations  in  the  social  arrangements 
of  the  church  might  not  be  distinctly  marked,  nor  would  it  be  in  oui 
power  to  trace  step  by  step  the  process  of  development.  Still,  we  want 
sufficient  g^rounds  for  this  assumption.  The  poverty  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  has  indeed  been  adduced  as  an  ill  consequence  of  that  original 
community  of  goods.  But  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sure  proof  of  the 
fact ;  for  since  Christianity  at  first  found  acceptance  among  the  poorer 
classes,  and  the  distress  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  in  those  times  must 
have  been  extreme,  it  can  be  exphuned  without  having  recourse  to  such 
%  supposition. 
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similar  purposes  was  afterwards  formed  by  public  coUectious  in 
the  apostolic  churches.* 

This  practice  of  the  first  Christians,  as  we  have  remarked, 
has  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  &te  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.     Their  example  shows,  how  far  the  apostles  were 
from  wishing  to  extort  by  outward  requirements  what  ought 
to  proceed  spontaneously  from  the  power  of  the  Spirit ;  they 
looked  only  for  the  free  actings  of  a  pure  disposition.     A 
man  named  Ananias,  and  his  wife  Sapphira,  were  anxious  not 
to  be  considered  by  the  apostles  and  the  church  as  inferior  to 
others  in  the  libwality  of  their  contributions.      Probably, 
a  superstitious  belief  in  the  merit  of  good  works  was  mingled 
with  other  motives,  so  that  they  wished  to  be  at  the  same 
time  meritorious  in  Qod*s  sight     They  could  not,  however, 
prevail  on  themselves  to  surrender  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty, but  brought  a  part,  and  pretended  that  it  was  the 
whole.     Peter  detected  the  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  of 
Ananias,  whether  by  a  glance  into  the  secret  recesses  of  his 
heart,  imparted  by  the  immediate  influence  of  6od*s  Spirit, 
or  by  a  natural  sagacity  derived  from  the  same  source^ 
we  cannot  decide  wi^  certainty  from  the  narrative.     Nor  is 
it  a  question  of  importance,  for  who  can  so  exactly  draw  the 
line  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  in  organs  animated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit)     The  criminality  of  Aimnias  did  not 
consist  in  his  not  deciding  to  part  with  the  whole  amount  of 
his  property ;  for  the  words  of  Peter  addressed  to  him  show 
that  no  exact  measure  of  giving  was  prescribed ;  each  one 
was  left  to  contribute  accordhng  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  the  degree  of  love  that  animated  him.    But  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  he  attempted  to  make  a  show  of  greater  love  than 
he  actually  felt — ^the  felsehood  by  which,  when  it  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul,  the  Christian  life  must  have  been  utterly 
polluted  and  adulterated — ^this  it  was  which  Peter  denounced, 
as  a  work  of  the  spirit  of  Sat-an,  for  &lsehood  is  the  fountain 
of  all  evil.     Peter  charged  liim  with  lying  to  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  with  lying  not  to  men  but  to  God ;  since  he  must 
have  beheld  in  the  apostles  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  and  acting  in  Crod's  name---(that  God  who  was  him- 
self present  in  the  assembly  of  believers,  as  a  witness  of  his 

^  This  Ib  confessedly  no  new  view,  but  one  adopted  by  Henmann^ 
Motheim,  and  others  before  them. 
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intentions)— and  yet  thought  that  he  could  obtain  credit 
before  God  for  his  good  works.  Peter  uttered  his  SDlemn 
rebuke  with  a  divine  confidence,  springing  from  a  regard 
to  that  holy  cause  which  was  to  be  preserved  from  all  foreign 
mixtures,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  being  in  an  office 
entrusted  to  him  by  God,  and  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
divine  power.  When  we  reflect  what  Peter  was  in  the  eyes  of 
Ananias,  how  the  superstitious  hypocrite  must  have  been  con- 
founded and  thimderstruck  to  see  his  falsehood  detected,  how 
the  holy  denunciations  of  a  man  speaking  to  his  conscience 
with  such  divine  confidence  must  have  acted  on  his  terrified 
feelings,  we  shall  find  it  not  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
words  of  the  apostle  would  produce  so  great  an  effect.  The 
divine  and  the  natural  seem  here  to  have  been  closely 
connected.  What  Paul  so  confidently  asserts  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  of  his  ability  of  infficting  punishment^ 
testifies  of  the  conscious  possession  by  the  apostles  of  such, 
divine  power.  And  when  Sapphira,  without  suspecting  what 
had  taken  place,  three  hours  after,  entered  the  assembly, 
Peter  at  first  endeavoured  to  rouse  her  conscience  by  las 
interrogations:  but  since,  instead  of  being  aroused  to  con- 
sideration and  repentance,  she.  was  hardened  in  her  hypodisy, 
Peter  accused  her  of  having  concerted  with  her  husband, 
to  put,  as  it  were,  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  proof,  whether  he 
might  not  be  deceived  by  their  hypocrisy.  He  then  menaced 
her  with  the  judgment  of  God,  which  had  just  been  infficted 
on  her  husband.  The  words  of  the  apostle  were  in  this 
instance  aided  by  the  impression  of  her  husband  s  fate,  and 
striking  the  conscience  of  the  hypocrite,  produced  the  same 
effect  as  on  her  husband.  So  terrible  was  this  judgment,  in 
order  to  guard  the  first  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  the 
admixture  of  that  poison  which  is  always  most  prejudicial  to 
the  operations  of  divine  power  on  mankind  ;  and  to  secure  a 
reverence  for  the  apostolic  authority,  which  was  so  important 
as  an  external  governing  power  for  the  development  of  the 
primitive  church,  until  it  had  advanced  to  an  independent 
steadfastness  and  maturity  in  the  faith. 

The  disciples  had  not  yet  attained  a  clear  understanding  of 
that  call,  which  Christ  had  already  given  them  by  so  many 
intimations,  to  form  a  Church  entirely  separated  from  the 
existing  Jewish  economy ;    to  that  economy  they  adhered 
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as  much  as  possible ;  all  the  forms  of  the  national  theocracy 
were  sacred  in  their  esteem,  it  seemed  the  natural  element  of 
their  religious  consciousness,  though  a  higher  principle  of  life 
had  been  imparted,  by  which  that  consciousness  was  to  be 
progressively  inspired  and  transformed.  They  remained  out- 
wardly Jews,  although,  in  proportion  as  their  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Bedeemer  became  clearer  and  stronger,  they  would 
inwardly  cease  to  be  Jews,  and  all  external  rites  would  assume 
a  different  relation  to  their  internal  life.  It  was  their  belief, 
that  the  existing  religious  forms  would  continue  till  the 
second  coming  of  Chnst,  when  a  new  and  higher  order  of 
things  would  he  established,  and  this  great  change  they 
expected  would  shortly  take  place.  Hence  the  establishment 
of  a  distinct  mode  of  worship  was  for  from  entering  their 
thoughts.  Although  new  ideas  respecting  the  essence  of  true 
won£ip  arose  in  their  minds  from  the  light  of  ^Eiith  in 
the  Bedeemer,  they  felt  as  great  an  interest  in  the  Temple 
worship  as  any  devout  Jews.  They  believed,  however,  that  a 
sifting  would  take  place  among  the  members  of  the  theocracy 
and  that  the  better  part  would,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messifdi,  be  incorporated  with  the  Chnstian 
commimity.  As  the  believers,  in  opposition  to  the  mass  of  the 
Jewish  nation  who  remained  hardened  in  their  unbelief,  now 
formed  a  community  internally  boimd  together  by  the  one 
fidth  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
higher  life  received  from  him,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
internal  union  should  assume  a  certain  external  form.  And 
a  model  for  such  a  smaller  community  within  the  great 
national  theocracy  already  existed  among  the  Jews,  along 
with  the  Temple  worship,  namely,  the  Synagogues,  The 
means  of  religious  edification  which  they  supplied,  took 
account  of  the  religious  welfare  of  all,  and  consisted  of 
united  prayers  and  the  addresses  of  individuals  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  means 
of  edification  closely  corresponded  to  the  nature  of  the  new 
Christian  worship.  This  form  of  social  worship,  as  it  was 
copied  in  all  the  rqligious  commimities  founded  on  Judaism, 
(such  as  the  Essenes,)  was  also  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  at 
the  first  formation  of  the  Christian  church.  But  it  may  be 
disputed,  whether  the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  committed 
the  chief  direction  of  afifeirs,  designed  from  the  first  that 
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believers  should  form  a  society  exactly  on  the  model  ci 
the  synagogue,  and,  m  pursuance  of  this  pfam,  institated 
particular  offices  for  the  government  of  the  church  cor- 
responding to  that  model — or  whether,  without  such  a 
preconceived  plan,  distinct  offices  were  appointed,  as  dr- 
cumstances  required,  in  doing  which  they  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  model  of  the  synagc^e,  with  which  they  were 
familiar. 

The  advocates  of  the  first  scheme  (particularly  Mosheim) 
proceed  on  the  undeniably  correct  assumption,  that  Hm 
existence  of  certain  presidents  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
societies,  under  the  name  of  Elders  {wf^fffivreptn),  must  be  pre- 
supposed, though  their  appointment  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned,  as  appears  from  Acts  xi.  30.  The  question  arises, 
Whether  even  earlier  traces  cannot  be  found  of  the  existence 
of  such  Presbyters  ?  The  appointment  of  deacons  is  indeed 
first  mentioned  as  designed  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  their  office  was  already  in  existence. 
It  may  be  presumed,  that  the  apostles^  in  order  not  to  be 
called  off  from  the  more  weighty  duties  of  their  office, 
appointed  from  the  beginning  such  almoners ;  but  as  these 
officers  hitherto  had  been  chosen  only  from  the  native  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent^  who 
came  from  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  whom 
the  Greek  was  almost  as  much  their  mother  tongue  as  the 
Aramaic, — ^the  Hellenists  as  they  were  termed, — ^believedthat 
they  were  imjustly  treated.  On  their  remonstrance,  deacons 
of  Hellenistic  descent  were  especially  appointed  for  them, 
as  appears  by  their  Greek  names.  As  the  apostles  declared 
that  they  were  averse  from  being  distracted  in  their  purely 
spiritual  employment  of  prayer  and  preaching  the  word  by 
tlie  distribution  of  money,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  even 
before  this  time,  they  had  not  engaged  in  such  business,  but 
had  transferred  it  to  other  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose 
Still  earlier,  in  Acts  v.,  we  find  mention  made  of  persons 
under  the  title  of  vtutTtpoi,  vearltrkoi,  who  considered  such  an 
employment  as  carrying  a  corpse  out  of  i^e  Christian  Beaexor 
blies  for  burial  as  belonging  to  their  office,  so  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  no  other  than  deacons.  And  as  the  title  of 
younger  stands  in  contrast  with  that  of  elders  in  the  churdbii 
the   existence  of    servants  of   the  church  {BtdKovat),  and 
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of  ruling  elders  {vpeajiimpoi),  seems   here  to  be  equally 
pointed  out 

But  though  this  supposition  has  so  much  plausibility,  yet 
the  evidence  for  it,  on  closer  examination,  appears  by  no 
means  condusiye.  It  is  far  from  clear  that  in  the  last  quoted 
passage  of  the  Acts,  the  narratiye  aUudes  to  persons  holding 
a  distinct  office  in  the  church  ;^  it  may  very  naturally  be 
understood  of  the  younger  members  who  were  fitted  for  such 
manual  employment,  without  any  other  eligibility  than  the 
&ct  of  their  age  and  bodily  strength.  And,  therefore,  we  are 
idot  to  suppose  that  a  contrast  is  intended  between  the 
servants  and  ruling  Elders  of  the  church,  but  simply  between 
the  youngs  and  older  members.  As  to  the  Grecian  names 
of  the%seven  deacons,  it  cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty 
from  this  circumstance  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  Hellenists 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  often  bore  double  names, 
one  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  the  other  Hellenistic.  Still  it  is 
possible,  since  the  complaints  of  the  partial  distribution  of 
alms  came  from  the  Hellenistic  part  of  the  church,  that, 
in  order  to  infuse  confidence  and  satisfaction,  pure  Hellenists 
were  chosen  on  this  occasion.  But  if  these  deacons  were 
appointed  only  for  the  Hellenists,  it  would  have  been  most 
natural  to  entrust  their  election  to  the  Hellenistic  part  alone, 
and  not  to  the  whole  church. 

^  Eyen  after  what  lias  been  urged  by  Meyer  and  Olshausen,  in  ihelr 
GommentarieB  on  the  Acts,  against  this  view,  I  cannot  give  it  up.  In 
accordance  with  the  relation  in  which,  anciently,  and  especially  among 
the  Jews,  the  young  stood  to  their  elders,  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
conise,  that  the  young  men  in  an  assembly  would  be  ready  to  perform 
any  service  which  might  be  required.  I  do  not  see  why  (as  Olshausen 
maintains,)  on  that  supposition,  any  other  term  than  i^cc^cfwi  should 
have  been  used— for,  if  Luke  had  wished  to  designate  appointed  ser- 
vants of  the  church,  he  would  not  have  used  this  indefinite  appella- 
tion;— ^nor  can  I  feel  the  force  of  Olshausen's  objection,  that  in  that 
liasaage  of  the  Acts,  the  article  would  not  have  been  used,  but  the  pro- 
noun Ti¥€s,  Luke  intended  to  mark,  no  doubt,  a  particular  class 
of  persons,  the  younger  contradistinguished  from  the  elder,  without 
determining  whether  all  or  only  some  lent  their  assistance.  But  Ols- 
hausen is  so  fiir  right,  that  if  these  are  assumed  to  be  regulariy  appointed 
servants  of  the  church,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  the  forerunners  of 
the  deacons  chosen  at  a  later  period,  for  manifestly  these  yci6rcf>o»  held 
a  tea  lower  place.  I  am  glad  to  find  an  acute  advocate  of  tiie  view 
I  have  taken  in  Rothe ;  see  his  work  on  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Church,  p.  162. 
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Hence  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  chiu'ch  was  at 
first  composed  entirely  of  members  standing  on  an  equality 
with  one  another,  and  that  the  apostles  alone  held  a  higher 
rank,  and  exercised  a  directing  influence  over  the  whole, 
whidi  arose  from  the  original  position  in  which  Christ  had 
placed  them  m  relation  to  other  believers  ;  so  that  the  whole 
arrangement  and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church 
proceeded  from  them,  and  they  were  first  induced  by  par- 
ticular circumstances  to  appoint  other  church  officers,  as  in 
.he  instance  of  deacons. 

As  in  the  government  of  the  church  in  general  the  apostles 
at  first  were  the  sole  directors,  all  the  contributions  towards 
the  common  fimd  were  deposited  with  them  (Acts  v.  2)^  and 
its  distribution,  according  to  the  wants  of  individuals,  was 
altogether  in  their  hands.  From  Acts  vi.  2,  it  cannot  be 
positively  inferred,  that  the  apostles  had  nc.  hitherto  been 
occupied  with  this  secular  concern.  That  passage  may  be 
understood  to  intimate  that  they  had  hitherto  attended  to 
this  business  without  being  distracted  in  their  calling  as 
preachers  of  the  Word,  as  long  as  the  confidence  universally 
reposed  in  them,  and  the  unity  pervading  the  church,  lightened 
this  labour ;  but  it  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  when 
a  conflict  of  distinct  interests  arose  between  the  members. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  the  believers  increased  so  greatly, 
that  it  is  probable,  had  there  been  no  other  reason,  that  the 
apostles  could  not  manage  the  distribution  alone;  but  con* 
signed  a  part  of  the  business  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to 
another,  who  either  offered  themselves  for  the  purpose,  or 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  such  confidence.  Still 
this  department  of  labour  had  not  yet  received  any  regular 
form. 

But  as  the  visible  church  received  into  its  bosom  various 
elements,  the  opposition  existing  in  these  elements  gradually 
became  apparent,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Christian 
unity,  until  by  the  might  of  the  Christian  spirit  this  oppo- 
sition could  be  counterbalanced,  and  a  higher  unity  developed. 
The  strongest  opposition  existing  in  the  primitive  church, 
was  that  between  the  Palestinian  or  purely  Jewish,  and  the 
Hellenistic  converts.  And  though  the  power  of  Christian 
love  at  first  so  fused  together  the  dispositions  of  these  two 
parties,   that  the   contrariety  seemed   lost,  yet  the  original 
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difference  soon  made  its  appearance.  It  showed  itself  in  this 
respect,  that  the  Hellenists,  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  alms,  were  mistrustful  of  the  others,  and 
believed  tl^t  they  had  cause  to  complain  that  their  own  poor 
widows  were  not  taken  such  good  care  of  in  the  daily 
distribution,^  as  the  widows  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  ;  whether 
the  &ct  was,  that  the  apostles  had  hitherto  committed  this 
business  to  Palestinian  Jews,  and  these  had  either  justly  or 
unjustly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  or  whether  the 
want  of  a  regular  plan  for  this  business  had  occasioned  much 
irregularity  and  neglect  of  individuals,  or  whether  the  com- 
plaint was  grounded  more  in  the  natural  mistrust  of  the 
Hellenists  than  in  a  real  grievance,  must  be  left  imdetermined, 
from  the  want  of  more  exa<5t  information.  These  complaints, 
however,  induced  the  apostles  to  establish  a  regular  plan  for 
conducting  this  business,  and  since  they  could  not  themselves 
combine  the  strict  oversight  of  individuals,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  each  one's  wants,*  with  a  proper  attention  to  the  principal 
object  of  their  calling,  they  thought  it  best  to  institute  a  par- 
ticular office  for  the  purpose,  the  first  regular  one  for  adnnnis- 
tering  the  concerns  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  they  re- 
quired the  church  to  entrust  this  business  to  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  general  confidence,  and  were  fitted  for  the  office, 
animated  by  Christian  zeal,  and  armed  with  Christian  pru- 
dence.' Seven  such  individuals  were  chosen;  the  number 
being  accidentally  fixed  upon  as  a  common  one,  or  being 
adapted  to  seven  sections  of  the  church.  Thus  this  office 
originated  in  the  immediate  wants  of  the  primitive  church, 

^  Neither  from  the  expression  ^loucovla,  vi.  1,  nor  from  the  phrase 
9teucoveiy  rpaHl^aiSf  can  it  be  inferred  with  certainty  that  the  apostles 
alluded  only  to  the  distribution  of  food  among  the  poor  widows.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  Tables  of  the 
serrice  they  performed,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  to  mark  more 
pointedly  the  mstinction  between  the  oversight  of  spiritual,  and  that  of 
secular  concerns. 

'  That  they  were  required  to  undertake  the  business  alone,  instead 
of  entrusting  it  to  deputies,  cannot  be  proved  from  the  language  in  the 
Acts. 

'  Acts  vL  3.  The  word  nvevfia  (which  is  the  true  reading,  for  cbyiov 
and  Kvpiov  appear  to  be  only  glosses)  denotes  that  inspiration  for  the 
cause  of  the  gospel  which  is  requisite  for  every  kind  of  exertion  for  the 
kingdom  of  Ood ;  tro^ia  signifies,  that  quality  which  is  essential  for 
this  office  in  carUcular.  and  imports  in  the  Kew  Testament,  wisdom  ot 
prudence 

VOL.  I.  J> 
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and  its  special  mode  of  operation  was  marked  out  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  first  union  of  believers,  which  was 
in  some  points  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  or 
of  later  churches.  As  it  was  called  for  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  it  certainly  was  not  intended  to  be  perfectly 
correspondent  to  an  office  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  parallel  to  that  of  a 
common  servant  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20),  termed 
}vi,  «5QttJ,  -na^  rp^.i  It  was  of  higher  importance,  for 
at  first  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  church  besides  the 
apostolic,  and  required  a  special  capability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men's  dispositions,  which  might  be  employed  in  ser- 
vices of  a  higher  kind,  and  was  such  as  without  doubt 
belonged  to  the  general  idea  of  ffo(j>ia.  Neither  was  this 
office  altogether  identical  with  that  which  at  a  later  period 
bore  the  same  name,^  but  was  subordinate  to  the  office  of 
presbyters.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  that  the 
later  church  office  of  this  name  developed  itself  from  the 
first,  and  might  be  traced  back  to  it^  Although,  as  is  usual 
in  such  affairs,  when  the  ecclesiastical  system  became  more 
complex,  many  changes  took  place  in  the  office  of  deacons ; 
for  example,  the  original  sole  appointment  of  deacons  for  the 
distribution  of  alms,  became  afterwards  subordinate  to  the 
influence  of  the  presbyters,  who  assumed  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  church  affairs,*  and  though  many  other  secular 
employments  were  added  to  the  original  one,  yet  the  funda- 
mental principle  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  office  remained.* 

^  See  Rothe's  admirable  Remarks,  p.  166. 

*  As  Chrysostom  observes  in  his  fourteenth  Homily  on  the  Acts,  §  3. 
'  As  the  Second  Trullanian  Council,  c.  16,  which  was  occasioned  by 

a  special  object,  that  the  number  of  deacons  for  large  towns  might  not 
be  limited  to  seven, 

*  From  Acts  xi.  30,  nothing  more  is  to  be  inferred,  than  that  when 
presbyters  were  appointed  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  church, 
the  contributions  intended  for  the  church  were  handed  over  to  them,  as 
formerly  to  the  apostles,  when  they  held  the  exclusive  management  of 
affairs.  It  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  the  presbyters  entrusted  each  of 
the  deacons  with  a  sum  out  of  the  common  fund  for  distribution  in  his 
own  department. 

'  I  find  no  reason  (with  Rothe,  p.  166)  to  doubt  this ;  for  the  name 
was  well  adapted  to  denote  their  particular  employment,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  persons  acting  in  a  more  subordinate  capacity,  as 
i^percu,  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this,  that  in  Acts  xxi.  8  they  are 
merely  called  The  Seven,  for  as  the  name  of  deacon  was  then  the  usual 
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In  later  times,  we  still  find  traces  of  the  distribution  of  alms 
being  considered  as  the  peculiar  employment  of  deacons.* 
Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
human  weakness  and  imperfection  subserved  the  divine 
wisdom,  and  promoted  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
for  by  this  appointment  of  deacons  for  the  Hellenistic  part  of 
the  church,  (fistinguished  men  of  Hellenistic  descent  and 
education  were  brought  into  the  pubHc  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  Hellenists,  by  their  freer  mental  culture,  were  in 
many  respects  better  quahfied  rightly  to  understand  and  to 
publish  the  gospel  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  of  salvation 
independent  of  Judaism,  and  intended  for  all  men  equally 
without  distinction.  The  important  consequences  resulting 
from  this  event  will  appear  in  the  coTirse  of  the  history. 

The  institution  of  the  office  of  presbyters  was  similar  in  its 
origin  to  that  of  deacons.  As  the  church  was  continually  in- 
creasing in  size,  the  details  of  its  management  also  multiplied ; 
the  guidance  of  all  its  affairs  by  the  apostles  could  no  longer 
be  conveniently  combined  with  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar 
apostolic  functions ;  they  also  wished,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  not  to  govern  alone,  but  preferred  that 
tie  body  of  believers  should  govern  themselves  under  their 
guidance ;  thus  they  divided  the  government  of  the  church, 
which  hitherto  they  had  exercised  alone,  with  tried  men,  who 
formed  a  presiding  coimcil  of  elders,  similar  to  that  which 
was  known  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  under  the  title  of  D*2pi, 
wpetrpvTepoi.*    Possibly,  as  the  formal  appointment  of  deacons 

.  appellation  of  a  certain  class  of  officers  in  the  church,  Luke  uses  this 
*  expression  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same  name,  juRt  as 
The  Twelve  denoted  the  apostles. 

^  Hence,  at  the  appointment  of  deacons,  it  was  required,  that  they 
should  "  not  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre,"  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Origen,  in 
Matt.  t.  XYL  §  22,  ol  9idKovoi  SiOiKoOvres  t^  r'Tjs  iKic\ii(rlas  xp^juuxTa ;  and 
Cyprian  says  of  the  deacon  Felicissimus,  pecunicB  commissa  sibi  /rati- 
dcUor,  Even  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  deacon's  bffice  appears  to  have 
extended  to  many  other  outward  employments,  and  most  probably  the 
word  ianikiif^tis,  *  Helps,'  denotes  the  serviceableness  of  their  office. 
1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

*  Bauer  has  lately  maintained,  that  the  general  government  of  the 
aSaira  of  the  church  did  not  enter  originally  and  essentially  into  the 
idea  of  vpttrfiCrtpoi^  but  that  originally  every  irp^tr^ir^pos  presided  over 
a  small  distinct  Christian  society.  Prom  this,  one  consequence  would 
loUow  which  Bauer  also  deduces  from  it,  that  not  a  repMican,  but  a 
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arose  from  a  specific  outward  occasion^  a  similar,  though  to 
us  unknown,  event  occasioned  that  of  presbyters.  They  were 
originally  chosen  as  in  the  Synagogue,  not  so  much  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  church,  as  for  taking  the 
lead  in  its  general  government. 

But  as  to  the  provision  made  in  the  primitive  church  for 
religious  instruction  and  edification,  we  have  no  precise  in* 

monarchicaX  element  entered  originally  into  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  a  position  from  which  most  important  consequences  would 
follow.  But  against  this  assertion,  we  have  many  things  to  urge. 
Since  the  appointment  of  presbyters  in  the  Christian  church  entirely 
corresponded  with  that  of  presbyters  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  at  least  in 
their  original  constitution,  so  we  may  conclude,  that  if  a  plurality  of 
elders  st^xi  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue,  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  first  Christian  church.  But  as  the  synagogue  according  to  the  an- 
cient Jewish  constitution,  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  great  Sanhe- 
drim at  Jerusalem,  we  might  expect  that  a  whole  college  of  elders  would 
have  the  direction  of  the  synagogues,  as  such  \  college  of  eldeiB  was 
really  at  the  head  of  the  Jews  in  a  city.  Luke  viL  8.  The  passages  in 
which  one  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  b  i^xurwdyayos,  Luke  viiL 
41,  49;  xiii.  14,  may  signify,  that  the  individual  mentioned  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  congregation  as  nDpn  xbiin,  and  that  the  form  of 
government  was  rather  monarchical.  But  admitting  this,  still  the  sup- 
position of  a  college  of  presbyters,  presiding  over  the  synagogue,  would 
not  be  invalidated,  since  we  meet  with  a  plurality  of  dgx^f^^y^oi  s 
'KQ€(rfi{ntQoi,  Acts  xiii.  15 ;  xviii.  8 — 18.  Yet  we  must  make  the  limita- 
tion, that  in  smaller  places  an  individual,  as  in  laiger  towns  a  plurality, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  most  probable,  that  although 
all  presbyters  were  called  dgx^vydyvyoi,  yet  one  who  acted  as  president 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  igx^^^h^^y^^t  ^  primtu  inter  pares. 
In  evidence  of  this,  compare  the  first  passage  quoted  from  Luke  with 
Mark  y.  22.  This  is  important  in  reference  to  the  later  relation  of 
bishops  to  presbyters.  The  analogy  to  the  Jewish  synagogue  allows  us 
to  conclude,  that  at  the  head  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem,  a  general 
deliberative  college  was  placed  from  the  beginning;  a  notion  which 
is  favoured  by  a  compariHon  with  the  college  of  apostles ;  and  in  the 
Acts,  a  plurality  of  presbyters  always  appears  next  in  rank  to  the  apo- 
stles, as  representatives  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  If  any  one  is  disr 
posed  to  maintain,  that  each  of  these  presbyters  presided  over  a  smaller 
part  of  the  church  at  its  special  meetings,  still  it  must  be  thereby 
established,  that  notwithstanding  these  divided  meetings,  the  church 
formed  a  whole,  over  which  this  deliberative  college  of  presbyters  pre- 
sided, and  therefore,  the  form  of  government  was  still  republican.  But 
if  it  i^  probable  that  the  whole  church,  which  could  not  meet  in  one 
place,  ilivided  itself  into  several  companies,  still  the  assumption,  that 
from  the  beginning  the  number  of  presbyters  was  equal  to  the  number 
of  places  of  assembling,  and  to  these  subdivisions  of  the  collective  body 
of  believers,  is  entirely  groundless,  and  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
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formation.  If  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  aasemblies  of  Gentile  Christians — ^which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  enlightened  spirit  and  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  not  confined  to  one  station  of  life,  or  to  one  form 
of  mental  cultivation — was  also  the  original  one,  we  might 
from  ikott  conclude,  that  from  the  first,  any  one  who  had  the 
ability  and  an  inward  call  to  utter  his  thoughts  on  Christian 
topics  in  a  public  assembly,  was  permitted  to  speak  for  the 
general  improvement  and  edification/  But  the  first  church 
differed  from  the  churches  subsequently  formed  among  the 
Gentiles  in  one  important  respect,  that  in  the  latter  there 
were  no  teachers  of  that  degree  of  illumination,  and  claiming 
that  respect  to  which  the  apostles  had  a  right,  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Christ  himself  had  placed  them.  Meanwhile, 
though  the  apostles  principally  attended  to  the  advancement 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  as  teachers  possessed  a  prepon- 
derating and  distinguished  influence,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  they  monopolized  the  right  of  instructing  the  church.  In 
proportion  as  they  were  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
it  must  have  been  their  aim  to  lead  believers  by  their  teach- 
ing to  that  spiritual  maturity,  which  would  enable  them  to 
contribute  (by  virtue  of  the  divine  life  communicated  to  all 
by  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  their  mutual  awakening,  instruction, 
and  improvement.  Viewing  the  occurrences  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  as  an  illustration  of  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  new  dispensation,  we  might  conclude  that,  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  that  spiritual  excitement  which  impelled 
believers  to  testify  of  the  divine  life,  could  not  be  confined  to 
the  apostles.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  individuals  came  for- 
ward, who  had  already  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  meditation  on 
divine  things ;  and  when,  by  the  illimiination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  gospel, 
they  could  with  comparative  ease  develop  and  apply  its  truths 
in  public  addresses.     They  received  the  gift  for  which  there 

*  That  in  the  Jewish  Christian  churches,  public  speaking  in  their  as- 
■emblies  was  not  confined  to  certain  authorized  persons,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  James,  in  addressing  believers  of  that  class  who  were  too 
apt  to  substitute  talking  for  practising,  censured  them,  because  so  many 
without  an  inward  call,  prompted  by  self-conceit,  put  themselves  fur- 
ward  in  their  aasemblies  as  teachers. 
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was  an  adaptation  in  their  minds — ^the  xapi<rjjia  lidatricdXlnc, 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  inferior  only  to  the  apostles  in 
aptitude  for  giving  public  instruction.  Besides  that  connected 
intellectual  development  of  truth,  there  were  also  addresses, 
which  proceeded  not  so  much  from  an  aptness  of  the  under- 
standing improved  by  exercise,  and  acting  with  a  certain  imi- 
formity  of  operation,  as  from  an  instantaneous,  immediate, 
inward  awakening  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which 
a  divine  afllatus  was  felt  both  by  the  speaker  and  hearers :  to 
this  class  belonged  the  TrpotprfTelai,  the  yapiafia  irpof^riTEiaQ.  To 
the  prophets  also  were  ascribed  the  exhortations  {TrapaKXyaeig), 
which  struck  with  the  force  of  instantaneous  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  hearers.'  The  hdatrKaXoi  might  also  possess 
the  gift  of  Trpo<f>rfT£lay  but  not  all  who  uttered  particular  in- 
stantaneous exhortations  as  prophets  in  the  church,  were 
capable  of  holding  the  office  of  hhaffK.iXoi,^  We  have  no  pre- 
cise information  concerning  the  relation  of  the  BiEatTKnXot  to 
the  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church,  whether  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  presbyters,  care  was  taken  that  only  those  who 
were  furnished  with  the  gift  of  teaching  should  be  admitted 
into  the  college  of  presbyters.  Yet,  in  all  cases,  the  oversight 
of  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith — of  the  administra- 
tion of  teaching  and  of  devotional  exercises  in  the  social 
meetings  of  believers,  belonged  to  that  general  superintendence 
of  the  church  which  was  entrusted  to  them,  as  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues ;  although  it  was  not  the  special  and  exclusive 
office  of  the  elders  to  give  public  exhortations,  yet  whoever 
might  speak  in  their  assemblies,  they  exercised  an  inspection 
over  them.  Acts  xiii.  15.  In  an  epistle  written  towards  the 
end  of  the  apostolic  era  to  an  early  church  composed  of  Chris- 
tians of  Jewish  descent  in  Palestine  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
it  is  presupposed  that  the  rulers  of  the  church  had  from  the 
first  provided  for  the  delivery  of  divine  truth,  and  watched 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church,  and  therefore  had  the 
care  of  souls. 

^  The  Levite  Joses,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  powerfal  ad- 
dresses in  the  church,  was  reckoned  among  the  prophets,  and  hence  was 
called  by  the  apostles  nmn^  na,  Bagydfias^  and  this  is  translated  in  the 
Acts  (iv.  36)  vSbs  jra^oKXiifftoos  =  vios  'tcgo<fyrir€las» 

^  In  Acts  xix.  6,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritual  gifts  that  foUowod 
Gonversion,  ir^o^>ijT€V€iv  is  put  next  to  yk<itaa'ous  XaAcu. 
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Relative  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  the 
most  remarkable  feature  is  the  gradual  transition  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity  as  a  new  independent  creation,  Christianity 
presenting  itself  as  the  crowning-point  of  Judaism  in  its  con- 
summation accomplished  by  the  Messiah ;  the  transfiguration 
and  spiritualization  of  Judaism,  the  new,  perfect  law  given  by 
the  Messiah  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  old ;  the  new  spirit  of  the 
higher  life  communicated  by  the  Messiah,  gradually  developing 
itself  in  the  old  religious  forms,  to  which  it  gave  a  real  vitality. 
Such  is  that  representation  of  Christianity  which  is  given  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  First  of  all,  Peter  appears  before  us, 
and  then  after  he  had  passed  over  the  limits  of  the  old  national 
theocracy  to  publish  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  James 
presents  himself  as  the  representative  of  this  first  step  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  in  it^  most  perfect  form. 

The  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  in  general 
gradually  developed  itself,  beginning  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  hence  many  erroneous  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  were  formed  with  Christianity,  in 
which  the  Jewish  element  predominated,  and  the  Christian 
principle  was  depressed  and  hindered  from  distinctly  unfolding 
itsell  There  were  many  to  whom  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  was  added  .to  their  former  religious  views,  only  as  an 
insulated  outward  fact,  without  developing  a  new  principle  in 
their  inward  life  and  disposition — ^baptized  Jews  who  acknow- 
ledged Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  expected  his  speedy  return 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  a  temporal 
form,  as  they  were  wont  to  represent  it  to  themselves  from 
their  carnal  Jewish  standing-point ;  they  received  some  new 
precepts  from  Him  as  so  many  positive  commands,  without 
rightly  imderstanding  their  sense  and  spirit,  and  were  little 
distinguished  in  their  lives  from  the  common  Jews.  That 
Jesus  fidthfrilly  observed  the  form  of  the  Jewish  law,  was 
assumed  by  them  as  a  proof  that  that  form  would  always 
retain  its  value.  They  clung  to  the  letter,  the  spirit  was  always 
h  mystery:  they  could  not  understand  in  what  sense  he  declared 
that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  They 
adhered  to  not  destroying  it  according  to  the  letter,  without 
understanding  what  this  meant  according  to  the  spirit,  since 
what  was  jneaothj  fulfilling  it  was  equally  unknown  to  them. 
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Such  persons  would  easily  fall  away  from  the  faith  which  had 
never  been  in  them  a  truly  living  one,  when  they  found 
that  their  carnal  expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  as  is  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     As  the  com- 
mon JewiSi  spirit  manifested  itself  to  be  a  one-sided  attach- 
ment to  externals  in  religion,  a  cleaving  to  the  letter  and 
outward  forms,  without  any  development  and  appropriation 
of  the  spirit,  a  preference  for  the  shell  without  the  kernel ;  so 
it  appeared  in  the  Jews  as  an  opponent  to  the  reception  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  it,  as  an  over- 
valuation of  the  outward  observance  of  the  law,  whether  in 
ceremonies  or  in  a  certain  outward  propriety,  and  an  undue 
estimation  of  a  merely  historical  faith,  something  external  to 
the  sold,  consisting  only  in  outward  profession,  either  of  faith 
in  one  God  as  creator  and  governor,  or  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
as  if  the  essence  of  religion  were  placed  in  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  as  if  a  righteousness  before  God  could  be  thereby 
obtained.     The  genius  of  the  gospel  presented  itself  in  oppo- 
sition to  both  kinds  of  optis  operatum  and  dependence  on 
works,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.     At  first  it  was  the  ele- 
ment of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  which  mingled  itself  with,  and 
disturbed  the  pure  Christian  truth  ;  at  a  later  period  Chris- 
tianity aroused  the  attention  of  those  mystical  or  theosophic 
tendencies  which  had  developed  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  Pharisaism  cleaving  rigidly  to  the  letter,  and  a  carnal 
Judaism,  partly  and  more  immediately  as  a  reaction  from  the 
inward  refigious  element  and  spirit  of  Judaism,  partly  imder 
the  influence  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  mental  tendencies,  by 
which  the  ambending  and  rugged  Judaism  was  weakened  and 
modified;  and  from  this  quarter  other  erroneous  mixtures 
with  Christianity  proceeded,  which  cramped  and  depressed 
the  pure  development  of  the  Word  and  Spirit. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  from  the  first  internal  development 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  the  Jews  to  its  outward  con- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB  OUTWARD  OOHDITIOir  OF  THE    PRIMITIVE  CHURCH:     ITS   PERSECUTIONS 

AJKD  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pharisees,  though  they  had  taken 
the  lead  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  were  eager,  after  that 
event,  to  persecute  his  followers.  They  looked  on  the  illite- 
rate Gkdileans  as  worthy  of  no  further  attention,  especially 
since  they  strictly  observed  the  ceremonial  law,  and  at  first 
abstained  from  controverting  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
party ;  they  allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  like  some 
other  sects  by  whom  their  own  interests  were  not  aflfected. 
Meanwhile,  the  church  was  enabled  continually  to  enlarge 
itself  An  increasing  number  were  attracted  and  won  by  the 
overpowering  energy  of  spiritual  influence  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  primitive  church ;  the  apostles  also,  by  the 
miracles  they  wrought  in  the  confidence  and  power  of  faith, 
first  aroused  the  attention  of  carnal  men,  and  then  made  use  of 
this  impression  to  bring  them  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  power  of  Him  in  whose  name  such  wonders  were  per- 
formed, and  to  hold  him  forth  to  them  as  the  deliverer  from 
eviL  Peter,  especially,  possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
that  ^ft  of  faith  which  enabled  him  to  perform  cures,  of  which 
a  remarkable  example  is  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Acts. 

When  Peter  and  John,  at  one  of  the  usual  hours  of  prayer, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  were  going  into  the  temple,  they 
found  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  (whose  precincts,  as 
afterwards  those  of  Christian  churches,  were  a  common  resort 
of  b^gars)  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  While 
he  was  looking  for  alms  from  them,  Peter  uttered  the  memor- 
able words,  which  plainly  testified  the  conscious  possession  of 
a  divine  power  that  could  go  far  beyond  the  common  powers 
of  man  and  of  nature ;  and  which,  pronounced  with  such  con- 
fidence, carried  the  pledge  of  their  fulfilment :  "  Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee ;  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk."  When  the 
man,  who  had  been  universally  known  as  a  lame  beggar,  was 
Been  standing  with  joy  by  the  side  of  his  two  benefactovE,  to 
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whom  he  clung  with  overflowing  gratitude,  a  crowd  full  of 
curiosity  and  astonishment  collected  around  the  apostles  as 
they  were  leaving  the  temple,  and  were  ready  to  pay  them 
homage  as  persons  of  peculiar  sanctity.  But  Peter  said  to 
them,  "  Why  do  you  look  full  of  wonder  on  us,  as  if  we  had 
done  this  by  our  own  power  and  holiness  ?  It  is  not  our 
work,  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  One  whom  ye  rejected  and 
delivered  up  to  the  Gentiles,  whose  death  ye  demanded,  though 
a  heathen  judge  wished  to  let  him  go,  and  felt  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  innocence."  We  here  meet  with  the  charge 
which  ever  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  had  been  used  to 
bring  forward,  in  order  to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  consciousness  of 
their  guilt,  tb  repentance,  and  to  faith.  "  God  himself  has  by 
subsequent  events  justified  Him  whom  ye  condemned,  and 
proved  your  guilt.  That  God  who  was  with  our  fathers,  and 
revealed  his  presence  by  miraculous  events,  has  now  revealed 
himself  by  the  glorification  of  Him  whom  ye  condemned.  Ye 
have  put  him  to  death,  whom  Grod  destined  thereto,  to  bestow 
on  us  a  divine  life  of  everlasting  blessedness ;  but  Grod  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  we  are  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  resur- 
rection. The  believing  confidence  implanted  in  our  hearts 
by  him,  has  effected  ttas  miracle  before  your  eyes."  Peter 
would  have  spoken  in  a  different  strain  to  obstinate  unbe- 
Kevers.  But  here  he  hoped  to  meet  with  minds  open  to 
conviction.  He  therefore  avoided  saying  what  would  only 
exasperate  and  repel  their  feelings.  After  he  had  said  what 
tended  to  convince  them  of  their  guilt,  he  adopted  a  milder 
tone,  to  infuse  confidence  and  to  revive  the  contrite.  He 
brought  forward  what  might  be  said  in  extenuation  of  those 
who  had  imited  in  the  condemnation  of  Christ,  "that  in 
ignorance  they  had  denied  the  Messiah," '  and  that  as  far  as 
they  and  their  rulers  had  acted  in  ignorance,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  higher  necessity.  It  was  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God,  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets.  But  now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  prove,  that  you  have  erred  only  through  ignorance,  if 

^  Peter  by  no  means  acq.uitg  them  of  all  criminality,  as  the  con- 
nexion of  his  words  with  what  he  had  before  said  plainly  shows ;  for 
he  had  brought  forward  the  example  of  Pilate  to  point  out  how  great 
was  the  criminality  of  those  who,  even  in  their  blindness,  condemned 
Jesus ;  but  ignorance  may  be  more  or  less  culpable,  according  to  the 
difference  of  the  persons. 
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yoa  now  allow  yourselves  to  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  your 
unrighteousness  by  the  fact  of  which  you  are  witnesses ;  if 
you  now  repent  and  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  seek 
through  him  that  forgiveness  of  your  sins  which  he  is  ready 
to  bestow.  Thus  only  you  can  expect  deliverance  from  all 
evil,  and  full  salvation;  for  he  is  now  hidden  from  your  bodily 
eyes,  and,  exalted  to  heaven,  reveals  himself  as  invieibly  effi- 
cient by  miracles,  such  as  those  you  have  witnessed;  but 
when  the  time  arrives  for  the  completion  of  all  things,  that 
great  period  to  which  all  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
point  from  the  beginning,  then  will  he  appear  again  on  earth 
to  effect  that  completion ;  for  Moses'  and  the  prophets  have 
spoken  beforehand  of  what  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Messiah, 
as  the  consummation  of  all  things.  And  you  are  the  persons 
to  whom  these  promises  of  the  prophets  will  be  fulfilled ;  to 
you  belong  the  promises  which  God  gave  to  your  fathers,  the 
promise  given  to  Abraham,  that  through  his  posterity  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  *  As  one  day  a  blessing 
from  this  promised  seed  of  Abraham  shall  extend  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,'  so  shall  it  first  be  fulfilled  to  you,  if  you 
turn  from  your  sins  to  him. 

The  commotion  produced  among  the  people  who  gathered 
round  the  apostles  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  at  last 
aroused  the  attention  and  suspicion  of  the  priests,  whose 
office  it  was  to  perform  the  service  in  the  temple,  and  to 
preserve  order  there.  The  two  apostles,  with  the  ciired 
cripple  who  kept  close  to  them,  were  apprehended,  and  as  it 

'  Peter  here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  zviii.  15,  18, 
where  certainly,  according  to  the  connexion,  only  the  prophets  in 
general,  by  whom  Qod  continually  enlightened  and  guided  his  people, 
are  contrasted  with  the  false  soothsayers  and  magicians  of  idolatrous 
nations.  But  yet,  as  the  Messiah  was  the  last  of  these  promised 
prophets,  to  be  followed  by  no  other,  in  whom  the  whole  prophetic 
system  found  its  centre  and  consummation,  so  far  this  passage  in  its 
spirit  may  justly  be  applied  to  the  Messiah  ;  though  we  cannot  affirm 
that  Peter  himself  was  distinctly  aware  of  the  difference  between  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  letter,  according  to  grammatical  and  logical 
rules,  and  its  application  in  spirit,  not  arbitrary  indeed,  but  grounded 
on  an  historical  necessity. 

'  This  promise,  Gten.  xii.  8 ;  zviii.  18 ;  xxii.  18,  according  to  its  highest 
relation,  which  must  be  found  in  the  organic  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  is  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

'  On  the  sense  in  which,  at  that  time,  Peter  understood  this,  see 
above. 
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was  now  evening,  too  late  for  any  judicial  proceedings  wena 
put  in  confinement  till  the  next  day. '  When  brought  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  Peter,  full  of  holy  inspiration,  and  raised  by 
it  above  the  fear  of  man,  testified  to  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  that  only  by  the  might  of  Him  whom  they  had  cruci- 
fied, but  whom  Grod  had  nused  from  the  dead,  it  had  come  to 
pass,  that  they  beheld  this  man  standing  in  perfect  soundnesB 
before  them.     He  was  the  stone  despised  by  the  builden^ 

^  OfrOrer  imagines  that  he  can  show  that  this  narrative  was  only  a 
legendary  echo  of  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels,  a  transference  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  often  applies  this  mode  of  inter- 
Dretation  to  the  first  part  of  the  Acts.  Thus  he  maintains,  that  the 
words  in  Acts  iv.  7,  "  By  what  power  and  by  what  name  have  ye  done 
thisf'  are  copied  from  the  question  addressed  to  Christ,  Luke  xz.  2: 
"Tell  us  by  what  authority  thou  doest  these  things T  and  that  this  is 
proved  to  be  a  false  transference,  because  the  question  stands  in  its 
right  place  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  not  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts ; 
"for,  according  to  the  Jewish  notions,  every  one  might  cure  diseasen" 
But  though  the  cure  of  a  disease  need  not  occasion  any  further  in- 
quiries, yet  a  cure,  which  appeared  to  be  accomplished  by  supernatural 
power,  might  properly  call  forth  the  inquiry,  Whence  did  he  who  pe^ 
formed  it  profess  to  receive  the  power  1  As  it  was  understood  by  Peter, 
the  question  involved  an  accusation  that  he  professed  to  have  received 
power  for  performing  such  things,  through  his  connexion  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim.  This  question  was 
intended  to  call  forth  a  confession  of  guilt.  Equally  groundless  is 
Gfrorer's  supposition,  that  the  quotation  in  Acts  iv.  11,  "This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,**  refers  to  Matt.  xxi.  4% 
and  can  only  be  understood  by  such  a  reference.  The  connexion  of  the 
passage  is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  is  as  follows :  "  If  ye  call  us  to 
account  for  the  testimony  we  bear  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  ye  will 
verify  what  was  predicted  in  that  passage  of  the  Psalms.  The  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  condemned  by  the  heads  of  the  Jewish  polity,  is  honoured  by 
God  to  be  made  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gkxl 
rests.  He  has  received  from  Gk>d  the  power  by  which  we  effect  such 
miracles." 

Gfr^rer  further  remarks,  that  the  plainest  proof  that  this  narrative  is 
defective  in  historical  truth  lies  in  verse  16,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  thetie 
men  1  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by  them  is 
manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it;" 
he  asserts  that  these  persons  could  not  have  so  expressed  themselves. 
But  if  the  author  of  this  account  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim what  he  believed  might  be  presumed  to  be  the  thoughts  that 
influenced  their  conduct,  can  it  on  that  account  be  reasonably  inferred, 
that  the  narrative  is  in  the  main  unhistorical  1  On  the  same  plan  by 
which  Gfrdrer  thinks  he  can  show  that  sueh  narratives  in  the  Acts  are 
only  imitations  of  those  in  the  Gospels,  we  might  easily  nullify  much 
in  later  history,  as  merely  legendary  copies  of  earlier  history. 
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those  who  wished  to  be  the  leaders  of  God's  people,  who 
would  become  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  building  of 
Crod's  kingdom  would  rest  Psalm  cxviii.  22,  There  was  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  salvation,  but  faith  in  him  alone. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  astonished  to  hear  men, 
who  had  not  been  educated  in  the  Jewish  schools,  and  whom 
they  despised  as  illiterate,  speak  with  such  confidence  and 
power,  and  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  undeniable 
&ct,  the  cure  of  the  lame  man ;  but  their  prejudices  and 
spiritual  pride  would  not  allow  them  to  investigate  more 
closely  the  cause  of  the  £Eict  which  had  taken  place  before 
their  eyes.  They  only  wished  to  suppress  the  excitement 
which  the  event  had  occasioned,  for  they  could  not  chaise  any 
faJiae  doctrine  on  the  apostles,  who  taught  a  strict  observance 
of  the  law.  Perhaps  also  the  secret  though  not  altogether 
decided  Mends,  whom  the  cause  of  Christ  had  from  the  first 
among  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  exerted  an  influence 
in  fiskvour  of  the  accused.  The  schism  likewise  between  the 
Pharisaic  and  the  Sadducean  parties  in  the  Sanhedrim,  might 
have  a  &vourable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  that  assembly 
towards  the  Christian^*.  The  Sadducees,  who  were  exasperated 
with  the  apostles  for  so  zealously  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  and  who  were  ithe  chief  authors  of  the  machi- 
nations against  them  at  this  time,  were  yet  so  far  obliged  to 
yield  to  fiie  prevalent  popular  behef,  as  not  to  venture  to 
allege  that  against  the  disciples  which  most  excited  their 
enmity.  Hence,  without  making  any  specific  charge  against 
the  apostles,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  imposing  ^ence 
upon  them  by  a  peremptory  mandate  ;  which,  according  to 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Jews,  the  Sanhe- 
drim was  competent  to  issue,  being  the  highest  tribunal  in 
matters  of  faith,  without  whose  sanction  no  one  could  be 
acknowledged  as  having  a  divine  commission.  The  apostles 
protested  Qiat  they  could  not  comply  with  a  human  injunc- 
tion, if  it  was  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  God,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  silent  respecting  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard;  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  repeated  the  prohibition, 
and  added  threats  of  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Meanwhile  this  miracle,  so  pubHcly  wrought — ^the  force  of 
Peter's  address — and  the  vain  attempt  to  silence  him  by 
threats,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  Christian 
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professors  to  about  two  thousand.  As  the  apostles,  without 
giving  themselves  any  concern  about  the  injunction  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  laboured  accordmg  to  the  intention  they  had 
publicly  avowed,  both  by  word  and  deed,  for  the  spread  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  soon  brought  again 
before  the  Sanhedrim  as  contumacious.  When  the  president 
reproached  them  for  their  disobedience,  Peter  renewed  his 
former  protestation.  "  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man. 
A.nd  the  God  of  our  fathers,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  "  is  he  who 
has  called  us  to  testify  of  what  ye  have  forbidden  us  to  speak. 
By  his  omnipotence,  he  has  raised  that  Jesus  whom  ye  cruci- 
fied, and  has  exalted  him  to  be  the  leader  and  redeemer  of  his 
people,  and  through  him  all  may  be  called  to  repentance,  and 
receive  from  him  tiie  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  This  we  testify, 
and  this  the  Holy  Sphit  testifies  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believe  on  him.**  *  These  words  of  Peter  at  once  aroused  the 
wrath  of  the  Sudducees  and  Fanatics,  and  many  of  them  were 
clamorous  for  putting  the  apostles  to  death  ;  but  amidst  the 
throng  of  infuriated  zealots,  one  voice  of  temperate  wisdom 
might  be  heard.  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  seven  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  the  Law  (the  Rabbanim),  thus  addressed  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim :  "  Consider  well  what  ye  do  to 
these  men.  Many  founders  of  sects  and  party-leaders  have 
appeared  in  our  day  ;  they  have  at  first  acquired  great  noto- 
riety, but  in  a  short  time  they  and  their  cause  have  come  to 
nothing."    He  proved  his  assertion  by  several  examples  of 

'  The^e  words  (Acts  v.  32)  are  by  many  understood,  as  if  by  the  term 
v€i$aQXovpr€s  the  apostles  were  intended,  and  as  if  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage were  this :  We  testify  of  these  things,  as  the  eye-witnesses  chosen  by 
Him  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  power  we  have  performed  this  core, 
testifies  by  the  works  which  we  accomplish  in  his  name.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation is  certainly  possible.  But  it  is  more  natural,  as  we  apply  the 
first  clause  to  the  apostles,  to  apply  the  second  to  those  who  received 
their  message  in  faith,  and  to  whom  the  truth  of  this  message  was  yeri- 
fied,  independently  of  their  human  testimony,  by  the  divine  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts ;  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  gave 
a  pledge,  that,  by  faith  in  Jesus,  they  had  received  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  a  divine  life.  This  'interpretation  is  also  to  be  preferred,  because 
Peter,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  always  wont  to  appeal  to  that  ob- 
jective testimony  which  the  Holy  Spirit  produced  in  all  believers.  If 
the  first  interpretation  were  correct,  the  emphasis  would  He  on  rificis — 
UDC,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  by  us ;  indeed,  the  last  clause  should  have  been 
fifjuy  rois  vftOagxowrty, 
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eommotioiLs  and  insurrections  which  happened  about  that 
period  among  the  Jews.*  They  might  safely  leave  this  affidr 
also  to  itself.  If  of  human  origin,  it  woidd  speedily  come  to 
an  end ;  but  if  it  should  be  something  divine,  vain  would  be 
the  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  human  power,  and  let  them 
see  to  it,  that  they  were  not  gmlty  of  rebellion  against  Grod. 

Too  much  has  been  attributed  to  these  words  of  Gamaliel, 
when  it  has  been  inferred  from  them,  that  he  was  a  secret 
adherent  of  the  gospel;*  the  connexion  he  kept  up  with  the 
Jewish  schools  of  theology  precludes  such  a  supposition.  By 
the  traditions  of  the  Gemara  we  are  justified  in  considering 
him  as  one  of  the  freethinking  Jewish  theologians,  which  we 
also  learn  from  his  being  in  fetvour  of  the  cultivation  of 
Grecian  literature  ;*  and  from  his  peculiar  mental  constitution 
we  might  likewise  infer,  that  he  could  be  more  easily  moved 
by  an  impression  of  the  divine,  even  in  appearances  which  did 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  party.  But  many  of  his  expressions 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  mark  him  plainly  enough 
to  have  been,  a  strict  Pharisee,  such  as  he  is  described  by  his 
pupil  Paul ;  the  great  respect,  too,  in  which  he  has  ever  been 
held  by  the  Jews  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  never  doubted 
the  soundness  of  his  creed,  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  any 
suspicious  connexion  with  the  heretical  sect.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact,  that  all  fanatical 
movements  are  generally  rendered  more  violent  by  opposition, 

^  The  mention  of  Theudas  in  GamalieVs  speech,  occasions,  as  is  well 
known,  a  great  difficulty,  since  his  insurrection  seems  as  if  it  could  be 
no  other  than  that  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  5, 1 ;  but  to  admit 
this  would  involve  an  anachronism.  It  is  very  possible  that,  at  different 
times,  two  persons  named  Theudas  raised  a  sedition  among  the  Jews,  as 
the  name  was  by  no  means  uncommon.  Origen  (against  Celsus,  i.  57) 
mentions  a  Theudas  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  his  testimony  is  not 
of  gre&i  weight,  for  perhaps  he  fixed  the  time  by  the  account  in  the  Acts. 
It  is  also  possible  that  Luke,  in  the  relation  of  the  event  which  he  had 
before  him,  found  the  example  of  Theudas  adduced  as  something  analo- 
gous, or  that  one  name  has  happened  to  be  substituted  for  another.  In 
either  case  it  is  of  little  importance. 

'  In  the  Clementines,  i.  65,  on  the  principle  of  frauspia,  it  is  sup- 
posed that,  by  the  advice  of  the  apostles,  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  concealed  his  real  faith  in  order  to  act  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Christians,  and  to  give  them  secret  informations  of  aU  the  designs 
formed  against  them. 

»  Sec  Jest's  History  of  the  Israelites,  vol.  iii.  p.  170. 
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and  that  what  in  itself  is  insignificant,  is  often  raised  into  im- 
portance by  forcible  attempts  to  suppress  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  spoke  and  acted  made 
some  impression  on  a  man  not  wholly  prejudiced ;  while  their 
exact  observance  of  the  law,  and  hostile  attitude  towards 
Sadduceeism,  must  have  disposed  him  more  strongly  in  their 
€9.vour,  and  hence  the  thought  might  arise  in  his  mind,  that 
after  all  there  was  something  diyine  in  the  cause  thej 
advocated.  His  counsel  prevailed ;  no  heavier  punishment 
than  scorning  was  inflicted  on  the  apostles  for  their  dis- 
obedience, and  they  were  dismissed  after  th(»  former  prohibi- 
tion had  been  repeated. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  members  of  the  new  sect,  being  strict 
observers  of  the  law,  and  agreeing  with  the  Pharisees  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  appeared  in  a  favourable  light 
to  at  least  the  moderate  of  the  former.  ^  But  this  amicable 
relation  was  at  an  end  as  soon  as  they  came,  or  threatened  to 
come,  into  open  conflict  with  the  principles  of  Pharisaism 
itself ;  when  the  spirit  of  the  new  doctrine  was  more  distinctly 
felt  in  that  quarter,  an  eflect  produced  by  an  individual 
memorable  on  this  account  in  the  early  annals  of  Christianity, 
the  proto-maityr  Stephen. 

The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  primarily 
appointed  for  a  secular  object,  but  in  the  discharge  of  their 
special  duty  frequently  came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign 
Jews;  and  since  men  had  been  chosen  for  this  office  who 
were  full  of  Christian  zeiJ,  full  of  Christian  faith,  and  fall  of 
Christian  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  possessed  both  the 
inward  call,  and  the  ability  to  make  use  of  these  niunerous 
opportunities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  Jews. 
In  these  attempts,  Stephen  particidarly  distinguished  himsel£ 
As  a  man  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  he  was  better 
fitted  than  a  native  of  Palestine  for  entering  into  the  views  of 
those  foreign  Jews  who  had  synagogues  for  their  exclusive  use 
at  Jerusalem,  and  thus  leading  them  to  receive  the  gospel. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  who  hitherto  had  employed  as  instruments 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  only  Palestinian  Jews,  now  fitted 
for  his  service  an  individual  of  very  different  mental  training, 

^  See  Schneckenburger'B  Essay  in  bis  Beitragen  zur  EinUitung  tn'j 
yeue  Testament,  p.  87. 
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the  Hellenistic  Stephen ;  and  the  result  of  this  choice  was 
very  important.  Although  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  according 
to  the  Saviour's  promise,  could  lead  the  apostles  to  a  clear 
perception  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  truth  *  announced  by 
himself;  yet  the  quicker  or  slower  development  of  this  percep- 
tion was  in  many  respects  dependent  on  the  mental  pecidiarityt 
and  the  special  standing-point  of  general  and  religious  culture, 
of  the  individuals  who  were  thus  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  individual,  the  development  of  Christian 
knowledge  was  prepared  for  by  his  previous  standing-point ; 
and  hence,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  knowledge 
(yvwcric)  of  Christian  truth  rapidly  developed  itself  from 
fidth  (nitrris) ;  whereas,  for  another  to  attain  the  same  insight, 
the  bounds  which  confined  his  previous  standing-point  must 
be  first  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  a  more  immediate  manner,  by  a  new  additional  revelation 
(atroixiXvxf/ig.)  When  Christ  spoke  to  his  apostles  of  certain 
things  which  they  could  not  yet  comprehend,  but  which  must 
be  first  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he,  no  doubt, 
referred  to  the  essence  of  religion,  to  that  worshipping  of  God 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
place  or  time,  or  to  any  kind  whatever  of  outward  obser- 
vances ;  and  with  which  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law  (that  wall  of  separation  between  the  chosen  people 
of  God  and  other  nations,  Eph.  ii.  14),  and  the  union  of 
all  nations  in  one  spiritual  worship  and  one  faith — were  closely 
connected.  The  apostles  had  by  this  time  xmderstood,  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
worship  founded  on  feith,  but  the  consequences  flowing  jfrom 
it  in  relation  to  outward  Judaism  they  had  not  yet  clearly 
apprehended.  In  this  respect,  their  standing-point  resembled 
Luther  s — after  he  had  attained  a  living  Mth  in  justification, 
in  reference  to  outward  Catholicism,  ere  he  had,  by  the  farther 
maturing  of  his  Christian  knowledge,  abjured  that  also — and 
that  of  many  who  before  and  since  the  Reformation  have 
attained  to  vital  Christianity,  though  still  to  a  degree  en- 
thralled in  the  fetters  of  Catholicism.     Thus  the  apostles  first 

1  Christ  did  not  promise  the  apostles  indefinitely  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  guide  them  into  all  things,  hut  into  the  whole  of  the 
truth,  which  he  came  to  announce  for  the  salvation  of  mankind; 
/ohn  xvi.  18. 

VOL.  L  E 
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attained  to  a  full  development  of  their  Christian  knowledge, 
to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth  on  this  side,  when  by  md 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  were  freed  from  the  fetters  of 
their  strictly  Jewish  training,  which  obscured  this  perception 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenistic  Stephen  needed  not  to 
attain  this  mental  freedom  by  a  new  immediate  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  he  was  already,  by  his  early  development 
in  Hellenistic  culture,  more  free  from  these  fetters,  he  was  not 
so  much  entangled  in  Jewish  nationality,  and  hence  his  Chris- 
tian knowledge  could  on  this  side  more  easily  and  quickly 
attain  to  clearness  of  perception.  In  short,  Stephen  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  Paul,  in  his  perception  of  Christian 
truth  and  the  testimony  he  bore  to  it,  as  well  as  in  his  conflict 
for  it  with  the  carnal  Jews,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  their 
ancient  standing-point.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was 
first  induced  by  his  disputations  with  the  Hellenists,  to 
present  the  gospel  on  the  side  of  its  opposition  to  the  Mosaic 
law ;  to  combat  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  that  law  for  th^ 
justification  and  sanctification  of  men,  and,  what  was  con- 
nected therewith,  its  perpetual  obligation,  and  then  to  show 
that  the  new  spirit  of  the  gospel  freed  it  altogether  from  the 
outward  forms  of  Judaism  ;  that  the  new  spirit  of  religion 
required  an  entirely  new  form.  As,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy 
of  Christ,  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  witii 
which  the  Jews  had  hitherto  considered  the  worship  of  God  as 
necessarily  and  essentially  connected,  was  now  about  to  take 
place  by  means  of  the  divine  judgments  on  the  degenerate 
earthly  kingdom  of  Grod,  through  the  victorious  divine  power 
of  the  Messiah,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly 
Father — so  would  the  whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  fell 
with  this  its  only  earthly  sanctuary,  and  the  theocracy  arise 
glorified  and  spiritualized  from  its  earthly  trammels.  We 
cannot  determine  with  confidence,  to  what  extent  Stephen,  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews,  developed  all  this,  but  we  may 
infer  with  certainty  from  the  consequences,  that  it  would 
be  more  or  less  explicitly  stated  by  this  enlightened  man. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  rage  of  the  Pharisees  was  now 
excited,  as  it  had  never  yet  been  against  the  promulgators  of 
the  new  doctrine  ;  hence  an  accusation  such  as  had  never  yet 
been  brought  against  them — that  Stephen  had  uttered  blas- 
phemous words  against  Jehovah  and  against  Moses.     We  are 
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told,  indeed,  that  faUe  witnesses  deposed  against  him  that  he 
ceased  not  to  speak  against  the  Holy  City  (the  Temple)  and 
the  Law — ^that  he  had  declared  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would 
destroy  the  Temple,  and  abrogate  the  usages  handed  down 
from  Moses.  But  although  these  accusations  are  represented 
as  the  depositions  of  false  witnesses,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
all  that  t^ey  said  was  a  fabrication,  but  only  that  they  had, 
on  many  points,  distorted  the  assertions  of  Stephen,  with  an 
evil  intention.  They  accused  him  of  attacking  the  divine 
origin  and  holiness  of  the  law,  and  of  blaspheming  Moses  ;  all 
which  was  very  fex  from  his  design.  Yet  he  must,  by  what 
he  said,  have  given  them  some  ground  for  their  misrepresen- 
tations, for  before  this  time,  nothing  similar  had  been  brought 
against  the  publishers  of  the  gospel ;  hence  we  may  make  use 
of  their  alli^tions  to  find  out  what  Stephen  really  said. 
And  his  defence  plainly  indicates  that  he  by  no  means 
intended  to  repel  the  accusation  as  altogether  a  falsity,  but 
rather  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  truth  mixed  up  with  it ; 
that  what  he  had  really  spoken,  and  what  was  already  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  he  had  no  wish  to  deny,  but  only 
to  develop  and  establish  it  in  its  right  connexion.  And  thus 
we  gain  the  true  point  of  view  for  imderstanding  this 
memorable  and  often  misunderstood  speech. 

Stephen  was  seized  by  his  embittered  enemies,  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  accused  of  blasphemy.  But  though 
the  minds  of  his  judges  were  so  deeply  prejudiced  by  the 
reports  spread  against  him,  and  they  waited  with  intense 
edgemess  to  see  the  man  who  had  uttered  such  unheard-of 
things — ^when  he  actually  came  before  them,  and  began  to 
speak,  they  were  struck  with  the  commanding  expression 
of  his  whole  figure,  with  the  inspired  confidence — ^the 
heavenly  repose  and  serenity  which  beamed  in  all  his  features. 
In  the  Acts  we  are  told,  that  he  stood  before  them  with  a 
glorified  countenance,  "  as  it  were  the  face  of  an  angel ;"  and 
it  is  very  probable,  that  many  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  had 
thus  described  the  impression  which  his  appearance  made 
upon  them.  The  topics  and  arrangement  of  his  discourse 
were  suited  to  confirm  this  impression,  and  to  turn  it  to 
good  account,  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  judges,  and  to  put 
their  minds  in  a  more  favourable  position  towards  the 
speaker,  thus  gradually  preparing  them  for  that  which  he 
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wished  to  make  the  main  subject  of  his  discourse.  That  dis- 
course perfectly  corresponds  with  the  leading  qualities  ascribed 
to  his  character  in  the  Acts.  In  his  frank  manner  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  had  learnt  by  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
we  recognise  the  man  full  of  the  power  of  feith,  without  the 
fear  of  man,  or  deference  to  human  opinion ;  in  his  manner  of 
constantly  keeping  one  end  in  view,  and  yet,  instead  of 
abruptly  urging  it,  gradually  preparing  his  hearers  for  it,  ^btc 
recognise  the  man  full  of  Christian  prudence. 

The  object  of  Stephen's  discourse  was  not  simple  but  com- 
plex ;  yet  it  was  so  constructed,  that  the  different  topics  were 
linked  together  in  the  closest  manner.  Its  primary  object 
was  certainly  apologetical,  but  as  he  forgot  himself  in  the 
subject  with  which  he  was  inspired,  his  apologetic  efforts 
relate  to  the  truths  maintained  by  him,  and  impugned  by  his 
adversaries,  rather  than  to  himself ;  hence,  not  satisfied  with 
defending,  he  developed  and  enforced  the  truths  he  had  pro- 
claimed; and  at  tJie  same  time,  condemned  the  carnal 
imgodly  temper  of  the  Jews,  which  was  little  disposed  to 
receive  the  truth.  Thus  with  the  apologetic  element,  the 
didactic  and  polemic  were  combined.  Stephen  first  refutes 
the  charges  made  against  him  of  enmity  against  the  people  of 
God,  of  contempt  of  their  sacred  institutions,  and  of  blas- 
pheming Moses.  He  traces  the  procedure  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, in  guiding  the  people  of  God  from  the  times  of  their 
progenitors ;  he  notices  the  promises  and  their  progressive  ful- 
filment, to  the  end  of  all  the  promises,  the  end  of  the  whole 
development  of  the  theocracy — the  advent  of  the  Messiah/and 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  him.  But  with  this  narrative, 
he  blends  his  charges  against  the  Jewish  nation.  He  shows 
that  their  ingratitude  and  imbelief,  proceeding  from  a  carnal 
mind,  uecame  more  flagrant  in  proportion  as  the  promises  were 
fulfilled,  or  given  with  greater  fulness ;  and  their  conduct  in 
the  various  preceding  periods  of  the  development  of  God's 
kingdom,  was  a  specimen  of  the  disposition  they  now  evinced 
towards  the  publication  of  the  gospel.*     The  first  promise 

*  In  this  species  of  polemical  discussion,  Stephen  was  a  forerunner  of 
Paul.  De  Wette  justly  notices,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
that  conscience  was  more  alive  among  them  than  any  other  people :  often, 
indeed,  an  evil  conscience,  the  feeling  of  guilt,  the  feeling  of  the  high 
office  assigned  to  it  which  it  cannot  and  will  not  relinquish,  the  feeling  of 
a  schism  between  knowledge  (the  law)  and  the  will,  so  that  sin  accumu- 
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wliioh  Gk)d  made  to  the  patriarchs,  was  that  respecting  the 
land  which  he  would  give  to  their  posterity  for  a  possession, 
where  they  were  to  worship  him.  In  faith,  the  patriai^chs 
went  forth  under  the  constant  guidance  of  God  himself,  which, 
however^  did  not  bring  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise. 
This  promise  was  brought  to  the  eve  of  its  accomplishment  by 
Moses.  His  divine  call,  the  miracles  God  wrought  for  him 
and  by  him,  are  especially  brought  forward,  and  likewise  the 
conduct  of  tlie  Jews  while  under  his  guidance,  as  unbelieving, 
imgrateful  and  rebellious  towards  this  highly  accredited 
servant  of  God,  through  whom  they  had  received  such  great 
benefits :  and  yet  Moses  was  not  the  end  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion. His  calling  was  to  point  to  that  prophet  whom  God 
would  raise  up  after  him,  whom  they  were  to  obey  like  him- 
self The  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  Moses  is  therefore  a 
type  of  their  conduct  towards  that  last  great  prophet  whom  he 
announced  and  prefigured.  The  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to 
idolatry,  when  Gk>d  first  established  among  them  by  Moses  a 
symboUcal  sanctuary  for  his  worship.  This  sanctuary  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  divine  origin.  Moses  superintended  its 
erection  according  to  the  pattern  shown  to  him  by  God,  in  a 
eymbolic  higher  manifestation.  ^  The  sanctuary  was  a  move- 
able one,  till  at  last  Solomon  was  permitted  to  erect  an  abiding 
edifice  for  divine  worship  on  a  similar  plan.  With  this  his- 
torical survey,  Stephen  concludes  his  argument  against  the 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  temple  felt  by  the  carnally- 
minded  Jews,  their  narrow-hearted  sensuous  tendency  to  con- 
fine the  essence  of  religion  to  the  temple-worship.  Having 
expressed  this  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  it  was  a 
natural  transition  to  speak  of  the  essential  nature  of  true 
spiritual  worship,  and  of  the  prophets  who  in  opposition  to  the 
stiff-necked,  canial  dispositions  of  the  Jews  had  testified  con- 
cerning it^  and  the  Messiah  by  whom  it  was  to  be  established 

lates  and  comes  distinctly  into  view;  Bom.  v.  20.  See  "  Sttidien  und 
Kritiken"  1S37,  p.  1003.  On  this  account,  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  is  the  type  of  the  history  of  mankind,  and  of  men  in  general. 

^  Stephen  probably  wished  to  intimate  that,  in  order  to  guard  against 
idolatry,  to  which  the  Jews  were  so  prone.,  it  was  necessary  to  confine 
the  worship  of  Qod  to  a  fixed  visible  sanctuary,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  an  idea  that  pervades  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  this 
nnctnary  could  not  communicate  the  divine,  but  could  only  represent  it 
in  a  figure. 
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among  the  whole  human  race.  A  vast  prospect  now  openea 
before  him  ;  bnt  he  could  not  complete  the  delineation  of  the 
august  vision  of  the  divine  dispensations  which  was  present  to 
his  imagination  ;  while  gazing  at  it,  the  emotions  it  excited 
<5arried  him  away ;  his  holy  indignation  gushed  forth  in  a 
torrent  of  rebuke  against  the  imgodly,  unbelieving,  hypocritical 
disposition  of  the  Jews,  whose  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
divine  communications  had  been  the  same  from  the  time  of 
Moses  up  to  that  very  moment.  "  Ye  stiff-necked,  although 
boasting  of  yoTU*  circumcision,  yet  who  have  never  received 
the  true  cik'cumcision.  Ye  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ear  (who 
want  the  disposition  to  feel  and  to  understand  what  is  divine), 
ye  always  withstand  the  workings  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ye  do 
as  your  fathers  did.  As  your  fathers  murdered  the  prophets 
who  predicted  the  appearance  of  the  Holy  One,  so  have  ye 
yourselves  given  Him  up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  thus  are  become 
his  murderers.  Ye  who  boast  of  a  law  given  by  God  through 
the  ministry  of  angels,  *  (as  organs  of  making  known  the  divine 
will,)  and  yet  are  so  little  observant  of  this  law  1" 

Till  this  rebuke  was  uttered,  Stephen  had  been  quietly 
heard.  But  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  drift  of  his  dis- 
course, their  blind  zeal  and  spiritual  pride  were  roused  He 
observed  the  symptoms  of  their  rage,  but  instead  of  being  terri- 
fied thereby,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  full  of  believing  confidence 
in  the  power  of  Him  of  whom  he  testified,  and  saw  with  a 
prophetic  glance,  in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  men 
against  the  cause  of  God,  the  glorified  Messiah,  denied  by 
these  men,  but  exalted  to  heaven,  armed  with  divine  power, 
and  about  to  conquer  all  who  dared  to  oppose  his  kingdom. 
This  prophetic  view  was  presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
symbolic  vision.  As  he  looked  up  to  heaven  it  appeared  to 
open  before  his  eyes.  In  more  than  earthly  splendour,  there 
appeared  to  him  a  form  of  divine  majesty  ;  he  beheld  Christ 
(whose  glorious  image  was  probably  present  to  him  from 
actual  early  recollection)  glorified  and  enthroned  at  the  right 

^  This  was  confessedly  a  frequent  mode  among  the  Jews  of  marking 
the  superhuman  origin  of  ^he  law;  so  that,  according  to  Josephns,  Herod, 
in  a  speech  to  the  Jewish  army,  made  use  of  this  universally  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  the  Jews  had  receiyed  their  law  from  God  (8t*  hrfyiKuw 
iragh.  rod  ^€ov  fia^Smtuf),  in  order  to  show  how  holy  the  ambassadors  seni 
to  them  must  be,  who  filled  the  same  office  as  that  of  the  angels  betwees 
Qod  and  men;  6yy€\oi=s  ir^^cr/Scts,  lefiQVKts.    Joseph.  Antiq.  zv.  5«  3. 
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hand  of  God.     Already  in  spirit  raised  to  heaven,  he  testified 
with  full  confidence  of  what  he  beheld.     In  all  periods  of  the 
church,  a  blind  zeal  for  adherence  to  the  letter  and  ceremonial 
services  has  been  wont  to  interpret  a  highly  spiritual  state, 
which  will  not  follow  the  rules  of  the  reigning  theological 
school,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  confined  by  ancient  maxims,  as  mere 
fanaticism  or  blasphemy;^  and  so  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  stopped  their  ears,  that  they 
might  not  be  defiled  by  his  supposed  blasphemies.     They 
threw  themselves  on  Stephen,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
city  in  order  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer.     It  was  sentence 
and  execution  all  at  once ;  an  act  of  violence  without  regular 
judicial  examination ;  besides,  that  according  to  the  existing 
laws^  the  Sanhedrim  could  decide  only  on  disciplinary  punish- 
ment, but  was  not  allowed  to  execute  a  capital  sentence  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Roman  governor.     With  the  same 
confidence  with  which  Stephen,  amidst  the  rage  and  fury  of 
his  enemies,  saw  the  Saviour  of  whom  he  testified,  ruling  vic- 
torious— with  the  same  confidence  he  directed  his  eyes  towards 
him  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit ! "     And  as  he  had  only  Him  before  his  eyes,  it  was 
his  Spirit  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  Saviour's  last  words, 
thus  making  him  a  pattern  in  death,  as  he  had  been  in  life. 
He  who,  when  carried  away  with  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Crod,  had  so  emphatically  censured  the  baseness  of  the  Jews, 
now  that  their  ftiry  attacked  his  own  person,  prayed  only  for 
this,  that  their  sins  might  be  forgiven. 

Thus  we  see  in  the  death  of  Stephen  the  new  development 
of  Christian  truth  apparently  stopped  ;  he  died  a  martyr,  not 
only  for  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  general,  but  in  particular 
for  this  firee  and  wider  application  of  it,  which  began  with 
him  and  seemed  to  expire  with  him.  Yet  from  the  beginning, 
it  has  been  the  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  same  down  to  the  last  glorious 
result,  which  will  consummate  the  whole  with  the  final 
triumph  over  death — that  out  of  death  a  new  life  comes  forth, 
and  martyrdom  for  the  divine  truth,  both  in  its  general  and 
particular  forms,  prepares  its  victory.  Such  was  the  issue 
here.     This  first  new  development  of  evangelical  truth  was 

^  Thus,  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  it  was  condemned  as  a  violation 
of  ecclesiastical  subordination,  that  Huss  had  dared  to  appeal  to  Christ. 
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checked  in  the  germ  in  order  to  shoot  forth  with  greater 
vigour,  and  to  a  wider  extent,  in  the  person  of  Paul,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  one  step  in  the  process.  If  this 
new  development  had  been  fully  exhibited  at  this  time,  the 
other  publishers  of  the  gospel  would  have  been  found  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  not  yet  capable  of  receiving  it.  But  in  the 
meantime,  these  persons,  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  con- 
curring  in  a  natural  way  under  the  constant  gmdance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  were  prepared  for  this  deeper  insight  into  the 
truth. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  important  in  its  direct 
effects  for  the  spreading  of  the  faith,  since  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  imder  the  immediate  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  such  a  witness,  and  of  such  a  death,  many  minds  not 
altogether  unsusceptible,  nor  altogether  deluded  by  the  power 
of  error,  would  be  led  to  the  faith ;  but  yet  the  indirect  con- 
sequences were  still  more  important,  by  which  the  third 
violent  persecution  was  raised  against  the  newchureh  at  Jeru- 
salem. This  persecution  must  have  been  more  severe  and 
extensive  than  the  former ;  for  by  the  manner  in  which 
Stephen  entered  into  conflict  with  Pharisaism,  he  had  roused 
to  hostilities  against  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  the  most  credit  with  the  common 
jjeople,  and  were  powerful  and  active,  and  ready  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  attain  their  object  whatever  it  might  be* 
The  persecution  proceeding  from  this  quarter  would  naturally 
mark  as  its  special  victims  those  who  were  colleagues  in  office 
with  Stephen,  as  deacons,  and  who  resembled  him  in  their 
Hellenistic  origin  and  education.  It  was,  however,  the  occa- 
sion of  spreading  the  gospel  beyond  the  bounds  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judea,  and  even  among  the  Gentiles.  With  this  progres- 
sive outward  development  of  the  gospel  was  also  connected 
its  progressive  inward  development,  the  consciousness  of  the 
independence  and  intrinsic  capability  of  Christianity  as  a  doc- 
trine destined  without  foreign  aid  to  impart  divine  life  and 
salvation  to  all  men,  among  all  nations  without  distinction. 
Here,  then,  we  stand  on  the  boundary-line  of  a  new  era,  both 
of  the  outward  and  inward  development  of  Christianity, 
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BOOK  11. 

THE  FIBST  SPREAD  OF  CHRISTIANITY  FROM  THE  CHURCH  AT 
JERUSALEM  TO  OTHER  PARTS^  AND  ESPECIALLT  AMONG  HEATHF^ 
NATIONS. 

Samaria,  which  had  been  a  scene  of  Christ's  personal 
ministry,  was  the  first  place  out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel 
was  preached  by  his  apostles.  Though  the  people  of  this 
country  received  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred  ex- 
cepting the  Pentateuch,  yet  from  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
they  formed  themselves  to  faith  in  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
come ;  on  him  they  placed  their  hopes,  as  the  personage  who 
was  to  bring  back  all  things  to  their  right  relations,  and  thus 
to  be  the  imiversal  Restorer.  Political  considerations  did  not 
here,  as  among  the  Jews,  obstruct  the  right  apprehension  of 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah ;  an  idea  which  was  specially  awakened 
among  this  people  by  feehngs  of  mental  and  bodily  misery, 
though  they  were  deficient  in  that  right  understanding  of  it 
which  could  only  be  obtained  from  its  progressive  development 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  nor  could  the  deep  feeling  of  the  need 
of  redemption  and  restoration  be  clearly  developed  among 
them.  A  lively  but  indefinite  obscure  excitement  of  the 
religious  feeling,  always  exposes  men  to  a  variety  of  dangerous 
delusions.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Samaritans.  As  at  that 
time,  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  a  similar  indefinite  longing 
after  a  new  communication  from  Heaven, — an  ominous  rest- 
lessness in  the  minds  of  men,  such  as  generally  precedes  great 
changes  in  the  hi^ry  of  mankind,  was  diffused  abroad ;  so 
this  indistinct  anxiety  did  not  fail  to  lead  astray  and  to  deceive 
many,  who  were  not  rightly  prepared  for  it,  while  they  adopted 
a  feJse  method  of  allaying  it.  A  mixtTU*e  of  unconscious  self- 
deception  and  intentional  felsehood  moved  certain  Goetse,  who, 
with  mystical  ideas,  proceeding  from  an  amalgamation  of 
Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Grecian  elements,  boasted  of  a  eigeciai 
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connexion  with  the  invisible  world ;  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  unknown  powers  of  nature,  and  by  various  arts  of  con^ 
juration,  excited  the  astonishment  of  credulous  people,  and 
obtained  credit  for  their  boastful  pretensions.  Such  persons 
found  at  that  time  an  easy  access  to  the  Samaritans  in  their 
state  of  mental  excitement.  To  this  class  of  men  belonged  a 
Jewish  or  Samaritan  Goes,  named  Simon,  who,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary magical  powers,  so  fjEiscinated  the  people,  that  they  said 
he  must  be  more  than  man,  that  he  was  the  great  power  which 
emanated  from  the  invisible  God,  by  which  he  brought  forth 
the  universe,  now  appearing  on  earth  in  a  bodily  form. ' 

The  idea  of  such  an  Intelligence  emanating  from  God,  as 
proceeding  from  the  first  act  of  the  divine  self-revelation,  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  developed  life  was  spread,  abroad  in 
various  oriental- Alexandrian  and  Alexandrian-oriental  forms. 
The  idea  also  of  the  incarnation  of  higher  intelligences  gene- 
rally, and  of  this  intelligence  in  particular,  was  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  notions  prevalent  in  those  parts.  We  can 
hardly  consider  everything  of  this  kind  as  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  incarnation,  or  recognise  in  it  a  symptom 
of  the  transforming  power  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
exercised  over  the  intellectual  world ;  for  we  find  earlier 
traces  of  such  ideas.*  But  the  prevalence  of  such  ideas 
proves  nothing  against  the  originality  of  Christianity,  or  of 
any  of  its  particidar  doctrines.     On  the  one  hand,  we  dare 

^  Possibly  the  words  of  which  this  Gob's  made  nse,  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Simonians ;  see  Jerome's  Commentary 
on  Matt.  xxiv.  "  Ego  sum  sermo  Dei  {6  K^yos),  ego  sum  speciosusy 
ego  parade tus," — (according  to  Philo,  the  Logos  Advocate,  iragdicKiiTos, 
UerriSf  through  the  divine  reason  revealing  itself  in  the  phenomenal 
world  (the  votyrhv  vaQdZevyyua.  toD  K6<rfJLov)f  forms  the  connexion  between 
God  and  the  phenomena,  what  is  defective  in  the  latter  is  supplied.  Be 
Yita  Mosis,  i.  iii.  673 ;  De  Migratione  Abrahami,  406,) — ego  onmipotens, 
ego  omnia  Dei  (according  to  Philo  the  Logos  is  the  /iifr^oiroXis  voff&v  rmm 
Zvvdn€u>y  rod  d^cov).  Still  this  is  uncertain,  for  the  sect  of  the  Simonians 
might  easily  borrow  these  expressions,  as  they  had  borrowed  other 
things,  from  Christianity,  and  attribute  them  to  Simon. 

'  In  a  Jewish  apocryphal  writing,  the  irpmrcvx^  *I»(H)^,  the  patriarch 
Jacob  Is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  the  highest  spirit  living  in 
the  presence  of  the  divine  Original  Being,  whose  true  divine  name  was 
'lapa^Ky  iiv^p  bpwv  dehu,  the  irporr6youos  icivros  ^^v  ^wovfi4vov  ^h  Ocov, 
(similar  expressions  to  those  used  by  Philo  respecting  the  Logos),  who 
was  begotten  before  all  angels,  6  4v  vpoct&r^  $€ov  \eirovpyhs  irpwros. 
See  Origen,  t.  ii.    Joh.  §  25. 
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not  refiise  to  acknowledge  what  could  already  form  itself 
from  the  germs  already  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
was  the  preparative  covering  of  the  New,  or  from  its  spirit 
and  leading  ideas,  which  were  directed  to  Christ  as  the  end  of 
all  the  divine  revelations.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
recollect,  that  as  from  the  new  creation  eflFected  by  Christi- 
anity, a  powerful  excitement  was  caused  both  of  kindred  and 
hostile  minds,  so  also  a  great  excitement  of  these  minds  pre- 
ceded the  great  crisis,  unconsciously  anticipating  and  yearning 
after  it ;  a  presentiment  that  there  would  be 'such  a  revelation 
of  the  spiritual  world  as  had  not  yet  been  made  relating  to 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  And  from  a  teleological 
point  of  view,  we  recognise  Christianity  as  the  final  aim  of 
Divine  Wisdom  in  conducting  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment»  when  at  this  period  we  find  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
pregnant  with  ideas,  which  served  to  prepare  a  more  suscep- 
tible soil  for  Christianity  and  its  leading  doctrines,  and  to 
form  a  back-ground  for  giving  relief  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
divine  transactions  which  it  announced. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  being  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by 
the  persecution  which  ensued  on  Stephen's  death,  was  induced 
to  l^e  refrige  in  Samaria.  He  came  to  a  city  of  that 
country, '  where  Simon  was  universally  esteemed,  and  looked 
upon  with  wonder  and  reverence  as  a  supernatural  being. 
When  he  saw  the  people  so  devoted  to  a  destructive  delusion, 
he  felt  impelled  by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  men,  to  impart  that  to  them  which  alone  could 
give  substantial  relief  to  their  spiritual  necessities.  But  men 
in  this  situation  were  not  yet  susceptible  of  the  spiritual 
power  of  truth  ;  it  was  needful  to  pave  a  way  to  their  hearts 
by  preparatory  impressions  on  the  senses.  As  Philip,  by  the 
divine  aid,  performed  things  which  Simon  with  all  his  magical 
arts  could  not  effect,  especially  healing  the  sick  (which  he 
aooomplished  by  prayer  and  calling  on  the  name  of  Christ), 
he  thus  attracted  the  attention  of  men  to  Him  in  whose  name 

^  It  is  not  qnite  clear  that  the  city  of  Samaria  is  intended ;  for  there 
is  no  reason,  with  some  expositors  of  Acts  viii.  5,  to  consider  the  geni- 
tive as  the  sign  of  apposition.  As  in  the  whole  chapter,  Samaria  is  the 
designation  of  the  country,  it  is  most  natural  to  understand  it  so  in 
this  passage.  In  the  14th  verse,  by  Samaria  is  certainly  meant  the 
country,  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  absolutely  the  whole  land  had 
received  the  gospel. 
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and  power  he  had  effected  such  things  for  them,  and  in  their 
sight ;  he  then  took  occasion  to  discourse  more  fully  of  Him, 
his  works,  and  the  kingdom  that  he  had  established  among 
men,  and  by  degrees  the  divine  power  of  truth  laid  hold  of 
their  hearts.  When  Simon  saw  his  foUowers  deserting  him, 
and  was  himself  astounded  at  the  works  performed  by  Philip, 
he  thought  it  best  to  acknowledge  a  power  so  superior  to  lus 
own.  He  therefore  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  Philip,  and 
was  baptized  by  him  like  the  rest ;  but  as  the  sequel  proveSy 
we  cannot  infer  fl-om  this,  that  the  pubHcation  of  the  gospel 
had  made  an  impression  on  his  heart ;  it  seems  most  probable 
that  he  secretly  interpreted  what  had  occurred  according  to 
his  own  views.  The  miracles  performed  by  Philip  had  led 
him  to  the  conviction,  that  he  was  in  league  with  some  super- 
human spirit ;  he  looked  on  baptism  as  an  initiation  into  the 
compact,  and  hoped  that,  by  forming  such  a  compact,  he 
might  obtain  an  interest  in  such  higher  power,  and  use  it  for 
his  own  ends ;  he  wished,  in  short,  to  combine  the  new  magic 
or  theurgy  with  his  own.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it 
was  a  standing  regulation  in  primitive  times,  that  all  those 
who  professed  to  beheve  the  annoimcement  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  should  be  baptized.  And  when  Simon  renounced 
his  magical  arts,  which  were  now  quite  out  of  repute,  theref 
was  no  ground  for  rejecting  him. 

The  information  that  despised  Samaria  was  the  first  pro- 
vince out  of  Judea  where  the  gospel  found  acceptance,  caused 
great  surprise  among  the  Chnstians  at  Jerusalem.  As  the 
ancient  prejudice  against  the  Samaritans  had  not  quite  worn 
away,  and  no  account  had  been  received  that,  among  the 
baptized  believers,  those  wonderful  works  were  manifested 
which,  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  considered  as  neces- 
sary concomitants  of  a  reception  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nion, the  apostles  Peter  and  John  were  sent  thither  to 
investigate  what  had  transpired,  and,  by  virtue  of  their 
apostolic  calling,  to  complete  whatever  might  be  wanting  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Christian  community.  We  find,  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  no  reason  to  impute  the  want  of 
these  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Samaritans 
in  any  degree  to  Philip's  being  only  a  deacon,  as  if  he  could 
not  found  a  Christian  society,  and  by  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  by  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ,  produce  eflFects  similar 
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to  those  wrought  by  the  apoatles.  But  as  in  the  reverse  case, 
namely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  when  the  eflFects  that 
commonly  followed  baptism  then  followed  the  preaching  of 
the  word,  and  preceded  baptism,  there  was  an  internal  reason 
for  the  order  observed;  a  longer  prepared  susceptibility  of 
disposition  promoted  the  more  rapid  operations  of  Uving 
faiib, ;  so  we  naturally  seek  an  internal  reason  for  a  different 
procedure  among  the  Samaritans.  The  effects  to  which  we 
refer  proceeded  from  the  power  of  a  Uving  consciousness  of 
redemption  obtained,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation  were  a  mark  of  vital  Christianity.  If  all 
were  not  influenced  in  an  equal  degree,  yet  all  were  to  a 
certain  extent  moved  by  the  power  of  the  Divine,  and  suscep- 
tible enough  to  be  vitally  aroused  and  borne  along  by  the 
impression  of  that  Christian  inspiration  which  they  saw 
before  them,  for  the  germ  with  which  these  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  connected  themselves  already  existed  in  their 
bosoms.  It  was,  in  a  spiritual  respect,  as  when  a  flame  once 
broken  forth  detects  and  kindles  all  the  inflammable  mate- 
rials in  its  neighbourhood.  But  among  these  Samaritans, 
the  feeling  of  their  rehgious  and  moral  necessities,  which 
living  feitib  in  the  Eedeemer  presupposes  and  unites  with, 
was  not  yet  awakened,  in  consequence  of  their  being  drawn 
aside  and  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  Simon.  At  first, 
they  believed  the  declarations  of  Philip  as  they  had  believed 
in  the  magical  illusions  of  Simon,  since  these  gross  sensible 
miracles  demanded  their  belief  Those  who  had  thus  attained 
to  faith,  were  still  entirely  dependent  on  the  person  of  Philip 
as  a  worker  of  miracles.  They  had  not  yet  attained  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  vital  communion  with  the  Christ  whom  Philip 
preached,  nor  yet  to  the  consciousness  of  a  personal  divine 
life.  The  indweUing  of  the  Spirit  was  as  yet  something 
foreign  to  them,  known  only  by  the  wonderful  operations 
which  they  saw  taking  place  around  them.  We  have  not  a 
full  account  in  the  Acts  of  what  was  done  by  Peter  and  John, 
but  simply  the  general  results.  No  doubt  these  apostles 
carried  on  the  work  of  Philip  by  preaching  and  prayer. 
After  such  a  preparation,  the  believers  were  assembled,  and 
the  apostles  prayed  that  Christ  might  glorify  himself  in  them, 
as  in  all  believers,  by  marks  of  the  communication  of  divine 
life^  employing  the  usual  sign  of  Christian  consecration,  the 
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laying  on  of  hands.  Manifestations  now  followed  similar  to 
those  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  believers  were  thus 
recognised  and  attested  to  be  a  Christian  church,  standing  in 
an  equal  rank  with  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem.  But 
Simon  was  natiu^y  incapable  of  understanding  the  spiritual 
connexion  of  these  manifestations;  he  saw  in  all  of  them 
merely  the  workings  of  magical  forms  and  charms,  a  magic 
diflFering  not  in  nature  but  only  in  degree  from  what  he 
practised  himself  Hence  he  imagined,  that  the  apostles 
might  communicate  these  magical  powers  to  him  also,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  those  on  whom  he  laid  hands  would 
become  filled  with  divine  power,  and  with  this  view  he  oflfered 
them  money.  Peter  spumed  this  proposal  with  detestation, 
and  now  first  saw  in  its  true  light  the  real  character  of 
Simon,  who,  in  joining  himself  to  believers,  had  pretended  to 
be  what  he  was  not  Peter's  terrible  rebuke  presents  him  to 
us  as  a  faithM  preacher  of  the  gospel,  insisting  most  impres- 
sively on  the  supreme  importance  of  disposition  in  everything 
which  is  imparted  by  Christianity,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
art  of  magic,  which  disregards  the  necessary  connexion  of 
the  divine  and  supernatural  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart, 
drags  them  down  into  the  circle  of  the  natural,  and  attempts 
to  appropriate  to  itself  divine  power  by  means  of  something  else 
than  that  which  is  allied  to  it  in  human  nature,  and  the  only 
possible  point  of  connexion  for  it.*  These  were  Peter's 
words  :  "  Thy  gold,  with  which  thou  attemptest  to  traffic  in 
impiety,  perish  with  thee.  Do  not  deceive  thyself,  as  if  with 
this  disposition  thou  couldst  have  any  part  in  what  is  pro- 
mised to  believers.  Thou  hast  no  share  in  this  matter,*  for 
(jod,  who  sees  what  is  within,  is  not  deceived  by  thy  hypo- 

'  The  poetical  fancies  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  make  Peter  the 
representative  of  the  principle  of  simple  faith  in  revelation,  and  Simon 
the  representative  of  the  magical  and  theosophic  tendency  in  the  human 
mind,  have  important  truths  for  their  basis. 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  understand  \6yos  (Acts  viii.  21)  in 
the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  is^  =  ^fia,  and  suppose  that  Peter  only 
told  Simon  that  he  could  have  no  share  in  that  thing,  in  that  higher 
power  which  he  hankered  after.  In  this  general  sense,  ^fia  is  indeed 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  but  not  the  more  definite  term  \6yos. 
And  according  to  this  interpretation,  Peter  would  say  less  than  the 
context  requires ;  for  looking  at  the  connexion  of  v.  21  with  20  and 
22,  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  merely  say,  that  Simon  with  such  a  disposi 
tion  was  excluded  from  participating  in  this  higher  power,  but  ala 
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critical  professions.  Before  his  eyes  thy  intentions  are  mani- 
fest. With  sincere  repentance  for  such  wickedness,  pray  to 
Grod  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  forgive  thee  this  wicked 
design."  This  rebuke  .made  a  great  impression  at  the  time 
on  Simon's  conscience,  inclined  more  to  superstition  than  to 
faith,  and  awakened  a  feeling  not  of  repentance  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  his  disposition,  but  of  apprehension  of  the  divine 
vengeance.  He  entreated  the  aposdes  that  they  would  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  him,  that  what  they  had  threatened  him  with 
might  not  come  to  pass. 

As  is  usual  with  such  sudden  impressions  on  the  senses,  the 
effect  on  Simon  was  only  transient,  for  all  the  further  notices 
we  have  of  him  show  that  he  soon  returned  to  his  former 
courses.  About  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  we  meet  with 
a  Simon  in  the  company  of  Felix  the  Roman  Procurator  of 
Palestine,  so  strikingly  resembling  this  man,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  consider  them  as  identical.  The  latter  Simon  * 
appears  as  a  heartless  magician,'  to  whom  all  persons,  what- 
ever their  character,  were  welcome,  provided  they  gave  credit 

from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  thereby  bring  condemnation  on  himself. 
Hence  we  understand  the  word  \6y05  in  the  common  New  Testament 
meaning  of  the  divine  doctrine — "the  doctrine  or  truth  announced  by 
as" — at  the  same  time  including  <rvv€xSoxMaSf  all  that  a  person  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  by  the  appropriation  of  this  doctrine.  I  am 
not  convinced  by  what  Meyer  in  his  commentary  urges  against  this 
interpretation,  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the  connexion,  in  which  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  doctrine.  For  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
the  power  of  working  miracles  could  not  be  .separated  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  gospel  and  faith  in  it ;  and  as  Simon  in  the  disposition  of 
his  mind  was  far  from  the  gospel,  and  could  stand  in  no  sort  of  fellow- 
ship with  it,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  could  have  no 
share  in  the  ability  to  work  such  miracles. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  difference  of  country,  for  the  Simon 
to  whom  we  refer,  and  whom  Josephus  mentions  (Antiq.  book  xx.  ch. 
viL  §  2),  was  a  Jew  from  Cyprus ;  but  Simon  Magus,  according  to 
Justin  Martyr,  himself  a  native  of  Samaria,  was  born  at  a  place  called 
Qittim,  in  Samaria.  Yet  this  evidence  is  not  decisive,  for  a  tradition  so 
long  after  the  time,  though  prevalent  in  the  country  where  Simon  made 
his  appearance,  might  be  erroneous.  What  has  been  said  since  I  wrote 
the  above,  against  the  identity  of  the  two  Simons,  is  not  demonstrative, 
though  I  willingly  allow,  that  since  the  name  of  Simon  was  a  very 
common  one  among  the  Jews,  and  such  itinerant  yArirat  were  not 
seldom  to  be  met  with,  the  time  also  not  perfectly  agreeing,  the 
identity  must  be  left  rather  doubtful. 

'  fide)fop  tJycu  inciiirrSfitvoy,  says  Josephus. 
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to  his  enchantments.  With  equal  arrogance,  he  disclaimed 
all  respect  for  the  ancient  forms  of  religion,  and  for  the  laws 
of  morality.  He  was  a  confidant  of  the  Roman  Procurator 
Felix,  and  therefore  could  never  have  opposed  his  vicious 
inclinations,  but  on  the  contrary  made  his  magic  subservient 
to  their  gratification ;  he  thus  bound  him  more  closely  to 
himself,  as  a  single  example  will  show.  The  immoral  Felix 
had  indtdged  a  passion  for  DrusiUa,  sister  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  wife  of  King  Azizus  of  Emesa.  Simon  alloWcid 
himself  to  be  the  tool  of  Felix,  for  gratifying  his  unlawful 
desires.  He  persuaded  DrusiUa  that  by  his  superhuman 
power  he  cotdd  ensure  great  happiness  for  her,  provided  she 
married  Felix,  and  managed  to  overcome  her  scruples  of  con- 
science against  marrying  a  heathen.  The  character  of  this 
Simon  is  stamped  on  the  later  theosophic  goetic  sect  of  the 
Simonians,  whose  tenets  were  a  mixture  of  the  Oriental, 
Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Grecian  religious  elements.  The  germ 
of  their  principles  may  be  plainly  traced  back  to  this  Simon, 
though  we  cannot  attribute  to  him  the  complete  system  of 
this  sect  as  it  existed  in  the  second  century. 

The  two  apostles  returned  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  what 
they  had  witnessed  convinced  them  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  Samaritans  for  receiving  the  gospel,  they  av^ed  them- 
selves of  the  opportimity  of  publishing  it  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  country  through  which  they  passed.  But  Philip  extended 
his  missionary  journey  further,  and  became  the  instrument 
of  bringing  the  first  seeds  of  the  gospel  into  Ethiopia,  (the 
kingdom  of  Candace  at  Meroe,)  though,  as  fer  as  our  know- 
ledge of  history  goes,*  without  any  important  consequences. 
But,  what  is  more  deserving  of  notice,  he  published  the 
gospel  in  the  cities  of  Palestine,  on  the  southern  and  northern 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  at  last,  probably  after  a  con- 
siderable time,  he  settled  at  Csesarea  Stratonis,  where  on  his 

^  It  is  8till  a  question  whether  the  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
not  paitially  made  before  the  mission  of  Frumentius  on  another  side, 
and  in  a  different  part  of  Ethiopia;  whether  many  things  in  the 
doctrine  and  usages  of  the  present  Abyssinian  church,  with  which 
we  have  been  better  acquainted  by  means  of  Gobat's  Journal,  do  not 
indicate  a  Jewish-Christian  origin.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  late 
Kettig  has  brought  forward  these  questions  in  the  "  Studien  und  Kry 
liken"  Perhaps  intercourse  with  that  ancient  church  will  open  in 
us  some  sources  of  information  for  answering  them. 
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arrival  he  found  a  Christian  society  already  formed,  which  he 
built  up  in  the  &.ith. 

Though  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  who  were  driven 
by  persecution  from  Jerusalem,  were  by  that  event  induced  to 
spread  the  gospel  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  yet 
iiieir  labours  were  confined  to  Jews.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the 
Hellenists,  such  as  Philip  and  others,  who  originally  came 
from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  made  their  way  among  the  Gentiles  ^ 
also,  to  whom  they  were  allied  in  language  and  education, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jews.  They  presented  them 
with  the  gospel  independent  of  the  Moskic  law,  without 
attempting  to  make  them  Jews  before  they  became  Christians. 
Thus  the  principles  held  by  the  enlightened  Stephen,  the 
truths  for  which,  in  part,  he  had  suffered  martyrdom,  were  by 
them  first  brought  into  practice  and  realized.  And  if  in  this 
way,  independently  of  the  exertions  of  the  apostles  in  Judea, 
and  the  development  of  Christianity  in  a  Jewi^  form,  churches 
had  been  raised  of  purely  Hellenistic  materials  among  the 
heathen,  free  altogether  from  Judaism,  and  if  Paul  had  then 
appealed  to  confirm  and  extend  this  mode  of  operation,  one 
consequence  might  have  been,  that  the  older  apostles  would 
have  maintained  with  greater  stiffness  their  former  standing- 
point,  in  opposition  to  this  freer  direction  of  Christianity,  and 
thus,  by  tiie  overweight  of  human  peculiarities  in  the  first 
publishers  of  the  gospel,  a  violent  and  irreconcileable  oppo- 
sition might  have  divided  the  church  into  two  hostile  parties. 
it  could  not  have  happened  otherwise  if  the  germinating  dif- 
ferences, left  altogether  to  themselves,  as  in  later  times,  had 
been  so  developed  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  universal  church,  overcoming  by  its  higher 
unity  all  human  differences,  could  never  have  been  realized. 
But  this  disturbing  influence,  with  which  the  self-seeking  and 
one-sided  bias  of  human  nature  threatened  from  the  beginning 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  divine  work,  was  coimteracted  by 
the  still  mightier  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  never 
allows  human  differences  to  develop  themselves  to  such  an 
extreme,  but  is  able  to  maintain  unity  in  manifoldness.  We 
may  distinctly  recognise  the  attractive  divine  power  which 

'  In  Acts  xi.  20,  the  common  reading  kWriPurr^s  is  evidently  to  be 
rejected,  as  formed  from  a  false  gloss,  and  the  reading  which  refers  to 
the  Qeniiles  O^Wiiyas)  most  be  substituted  as  undoubtedly  correct 

VOL.  I.  F 
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gives  scope  to  the  free  agency  of  man,  but  knows  exactly 
when  it  is  needful,  for  the  success  of  the  divine  work,  to 
impart  its  immediate  illumination,  if  we  observe  that  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  apostles  needed  a  wider  develop- 
ment of  their  Christian  knowledge  for  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  and  their  former  contracted  views  would  have  been 
highly  injurious,  what  had  been  hitherto  wanting  was  imparted 
to  them,  by  a  memorable  coincidence  of  an  internal  revelation 
with  a  train  of  outward  circumstances.  The  apostle  Peter 
was  the  chosen  instrument  on  this  occasion. 

Peter  made  a  visitation  from  Jerusalem  to  the  churches 
founded  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  towards  the  west  near  the 
Mediterranean.  The  cures  effected  by  him  in  Christ's  name 
in  the  large  town  of  Lydda,*  and  in  the  city  of  Joppa  (Ja£b), 
a  few  miles  distant,  drew  upon  him  the  universal  attention  of 
that  very  populous  and  extensive  district  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  (the  plain  of  Saron.)  Many  were  converted 
by  him  to  Christianity,  and  the  city  of  Joppa  became  the 
central  point  of  his  labours.  As  the  publication  of  his  new 
doctrine  made  such  an  impression  in  these  parts,  information 
respecting  it  would  easily  spread  to  Csesarea  Stratonis,  a  town 
on  the  sea-coast  about  eight  miles  distant.  In  the  Roman 
cohort  which  formed  the  garrison  of  this  place,  was  a  cen- 
turion, Cornelius  ^  by  name,  a  Gentile  who,  dissatisfied  with 

^  According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  6,  §  2),  a  town  as  large  as  a  dly, 
in  later  times  a  considerable  city  under  the  name  of  Diospolis. 

^  We  must  here  take  notice  of  what  GfrSrer  alleges  against  the 
historical  truth  of  this  narrative.  He  maintains,  "  that  the  principle, 
that  the  heathens  were  to  be  incorpoi'ated  with  the  Christian  chorch  by 
baptism,  without  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  first  exproased 
by  Paul,  and  that  Peter  was  brought  to  acknowledge  it  by  his  influ^ee. 
The  conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch,  as  it  is  described  in  the  2d  chapter  of 
tho  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  is  inexplicable,  if  he  attained  his  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  in  an  independent  manner,  by  a  divine  revelation. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  only  impressed  upon  him  from  without^  by 
the  preponderating  influence  of  Paul,  it  is  then  easy  to  account  for  his 
again  wavering  under  the  opposite  influences  of  the  adherents  of 
James."  But  whoever  understands  the  relation  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  to  one  another,  in  the  development  of  the  religious  life,  cannot 
be  surprised,  if  in  the  soul  of  a  man,  who  in  general  held  a  truth  with 
divine  confidence  and  clearness,  the  apprehension  of  it  should,  in  an 
unfavourable  moment,  undergo  a  transient  obscuration,  by  the  influence 
of  foreign  elements,  which  would  afterwards  be  removed  by  the  retum^ 
9i  divine  light.    But  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  that  Peter  at  that  time 
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the  old  poptdar  religion,  and  seeking  after  one  that  v^ould 
tranquillize  his  mind^  was  led  by  acquaintance  with  Judaism 
to  the  foundation  of  a  living  faith  in  the  one  God.  Having 
with  his  whole  family  professed  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  he 
testified  by  his  benefactions  the  sympathy  he  felt  with  his 
fellow-worahippers  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  observed  the 
hours  of  prayer  customary  to  the  Jews ;  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  room  to  doubt  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate.     Nor  can  we  infer  the  contrary  from 

held  an  erroneous  conviction.  It  was  only  the  yiolence  of  a  sudden 
impression,  which,  through  the  peculiarity  of  his  natural  temperament, 
had  too  much  power  over  Peter,  and  made  him  practically  faithless 
to  those  principles  which  he  had  by  no  means  abandoned  from 
deliberate  reflection.  Paul  even  reproached  him  with  thus  acting  iu 
contradiction  to  his  principles,  that  he  who  was  living  as  a  Gentile 
{i0vuc&s  ffs),  now  practically  laid  an  injunction  on  the  Qentile  Chris- 
tians, that  they  must  submit  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Certainly,  a  great 
change  must  have  passed  on  Peter,  if  he  had  been  brought  so  to  act, 
that  Paul  could  say  to  him  that  he  himself  had  been  living  as  a  Gtentile. 
But  if  this  was  not  connected  with  some  previous  preparation  in  the 
peculiar  religious  development  of  Peter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute 
it  golely  to  Paul's  influence.  Paul  nowhere  asserts  that  Peter  was  first 
led  by  him  to  adopt  these  views :  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  a  reve- 
lation made  by  the  Divine  Spirit  on  this  point  to  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets. £ph.  iii  5.  If  we  look  at  the  question  in  a  purely  psychological 
point  of  view,  we  may  indeed  presume,  that  Peter  could  not  have 
arrived  at  a  conviction  of  Christian  truth  on  this  point,  without  a  severe 
mental  straggle ;  and  in  this  straggle  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  his 
soul,  that  ecstatic  .vision  woald  find  its  natural  point  of  connexion,  and 
occur  at  a  critical  juncture,  to  accomplish  the  victory  of  Christian  truth, 
over  the  reaction  of  his  Jewish  mode  of  thinking.  Kor  can  I  with 
OfrOrer  perceive  in  Acts  xL  8  the  traces  of  a  more  correct  account  bear- 
ing evidence  against  the  narrative.  That  Peter  made  no  scruple  of 
incorporating  Qentiles  by  baptism  with  the  Christian  church,  might 
imqaestionably  be  inferred,  if  he  shunned  not  to  eat  and  drink  with 
them.  Still,  we  might  with  equal  confidence  infer,  that  a  Jewish 
teacher,  who  had  no  scruple  to  administer  baptism  to  Gtentiles,  might 
not  come  to  the  conclusion  to  consider  them  of  equal  rank  in  the 
Christian  theocracy,  and  admit  them  to  every  kind  of  intercourse.  But 
though  Peter  afterwards  reckoned  the  publication  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen  as  Hie  special  calling  of  Paul,  and  the  publication  of  it 
among  native  Jews  as  his  own,  it  is  by  no  means  contradictory,  that  he, 
when  a  special  demand  was  made  upon  him,  should  exercise  his  ministry 
among  the  Gentiles ;  just  as  Paul,  although  the  apostle  of  the  Qentiles, 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  when  he  could  find  an  entrance 
among  the  Jews.  But  in  Acts  zL  9  a  different  spirit  speaks  from  that 
of  the  Petrine  party,  from  whom,  according  to  Qfroirer,  this  narrative^ 
and  in  general  me  first  part  of  the  Acts,  was  derived. 
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the  circumstance  that  Peter  and  the  stricter  Jewish  Christians 
looked  on  Cornelius  a^  an  unclean  person,  and  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  a  heathen.  The  Proselytes  of  the  Gate 
were  certainly  permitted  to  attend  the  synagogue  worship, 
which  was  a  means  of  gradually  bringing  them  to  a  fidl 
reception  of  Judaism.  Yet  the  Jews  who  adopted  the  stricter 
maxims  of  the  Pharisees,  placed  all  the  uncircumcised  in 
the  class  of  the  imclean,  and  avoided  living  and  eating  with 
such  persons  as  defiling.  Unless  we  suppose  this  to  haTe 
been  the  case,  what  afterwards  occurred  in  reference  to  the 
stricter  pharisaical-minded  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  had  been  partly  Proselytes  of  the  Crate,  would 
appear  altogether  enigmatical. 

As  to  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  this  devout  truth- 
seeking  man  (in  whose  heart  God's  Spirit  had  awakened  so 
lively  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  necessities)  was  led  to  mental 
peace,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  liie  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  not  intended  to  develop  all  the  circumstances  which  belong 
to  the  representation  of  the  exact  historical  connexion  of 
events ;  and  that  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  Corne- 
lius was  prompted  to  seek  out  Peter,  his  own  narrative  is  the 
only  immediate  source  of  information.  But  we  are  not  justi- 
fied to  assume  that  Comehus,  who  certainly  could  best  testify 
of  the  facts  relating  to  his  own  state  of  mind,  of  what  he  had 
himself  experiencec^  was  equally  capable  of  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  objective,  the  external  matter-of-fact  from  the  subjec- 
tive of  his  own  mental  state,  in  what  presented  itself  to  him 
as  an  object  of  his  own  experience  and  perception.  It  was 
natural  also  for  him  not  to  think  of  tracing  out  the  con- 
nexion of  the  higher  revelations  made  to  him,  with  the  pre- 
parative natural  circimistances ;  but  that  the  divine  in  the 
affair  which  wholly  occupied  his  thoughts  should  remain  alone 
in  his  remembrance,  and  be  brought  forward  in  his  narrative, 
while  the  preparatives  in  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and 
effects  retired  into  the  back-ground.  We  are  also  permitted 
and  justified  to  supply  many  circumstances,  which,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned,  are  yet  to  be  supposed ;  not  in  order  to- 
obscure  what  was  divine  in  the  event,  but  to  glorify  the  mani- 
fold wisdom  of  God  as  shown  in  the  way  men  are  led  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  in  the  connexion  of  the  divine 
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and  the  natural,  and  in  the  harmony  that  subsists  betweeu 
nature  and  grace,  Eph.  iii.  10. 

Cornelius  had  devoted  himself  for  some  days  to  fasting  and 
prayer,  which  were  frequently  used  conjointly  by  the  Jews  and 
first  Christians — ^the  former  as  the  means  of  making  the  soul 
more  capable  (by  detaching  it  from  sense)  for  undisturbed  con- 
verse with  divine  thiugs.  This  they  were  wont  to  do  when, 
in  an  emergency  from  inward  or  outward  distress,  they  sought 
relief  and  illumination  from  God.  We  may,  therefore,  presiune 
that  something  similar  was  the  case  with  Cornelius ;  and  na- 
turally ask,  What  it  was  that  so  troubled  him  ]  From  the 
whole  narrative  we  see  that  his  ardent  longing  was  for  religious 
truth  that  would  bring  peace  and  repose  to  his  heart.  Hence 
it  is  most  probable,  that  on  that  account  he  sought  illumina- 
tion from  God  by  fervent  prayer.  And  what  occasioned  his 
seeking  it  precisely  at  this  time]  From  the  words  of  the 
angel  to  Cornelius,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  apostle 
Peter  was  wholly  imknown  to  him.  Peter  himself,  in  his  dis- 
ooime  before  the  &mily  of  Cornelius,  Acts  x.  37,  appears  to 
have  presumed  that  he  had  already  heard  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  It  is  also  probable,  that  a  matter  which  had  already 
excited  such  great  attention  in  this  district,  and  which  was  so 
closely  related  to  his  religious  wants,  had  not  escaped  his  notice. 
He  had  probably  heard  very  various  opinions  respecting 
Christianity ;  from  many  zealous  Jews  judgments  altogether 
condemnatory ;  from  others,  sentiments  which  led  him  to 
expect  that  in  the  new  doctrine  he  would  at  last  find  what  he 
had  been  so  long  seeking  :  thus  a  conflict  would  naturally  arise 
in  his  mind  which  would  impel  him  to  seek  illumination  from 
€rod  on  a  question  that  so  anxiously  occupied  his  thoughts. 

It  was  ^be  fourth  day^  since  Cornelius  hiad  been  in  tins  state 

*  It  will  be  proper  here  to  give  the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  x.  30. 
Many  have  interpreted  the  words  as  equivalent  to  — "  Four  days  ago  I 
fosted  to  this  time/' — namely,  the  ninth  hour  when  he  was  speaking,  and 
then  only  one  fast-day  was  kept  by  Cornelius,  in  the  nint^  hour  of  which 
this  happened.  This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  reckoning  of  the  time. 
But  the  meaning  of  &irb  favours  our  rendering  the  passage,  "  I  fasted  to 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day/'  in  which  this  happened.  Euinoel's 
objection  to  this  interpretation  is  not  pertinent ;  for,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Cornelius  expressed  himself,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  vision 
happened  on  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  fast-day.  Now,  this  passage 
can  be  miderstood  to  mean,  either  that  Cornelius  was  wont  to  fast  foui 
days  thzoughont  to  three  o'clock,  or  that  for  four  days  he  fasted  entireli 
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of  mind,  when,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the 
customary  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  while  he  was  calling  on  God 
Avith  earnest  supplication,  he  received  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
an  answer  to  his  prayers.  The  appearance  of  the  angel  maybe 
considered  as  an  objective  event.  The  soul  belongs  in  its 
essence  to  a  higher  than  the  sensible  and  temporal  order  of 
things,  and  none  but  a  contracted  and  arrogant  reason  can 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between  the  higher 
world  and  the  soul  which  is  allied  to  it  by  its  very  nature. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  such  commimications  from 
a  higher  spiritual  world  to  individuals  used  to  occur  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  until  the  central  point  of  all  communica- 
tions from  heaven  to  earth,  the  Divine  Fountain  of  life  itseli^ 
appeared  among  us,  and  thereby  established  for  ever  the  com- 
munion between  heaven  and  earth ;  John  i.  52.  We  need  not 
suppose  any  sensible  appearance,  for  we  know  not  whether  a 
hi|her  spirit  cannot  communicate  itself  to  men  living  in 
a  world  of  sense,  by  an  operation  on  the  inward  sense,  so  that 
this  communication  should  appear  tmder  the  form  of  a 
sensuous  perception.  Meanwhile,  Cornelius  himself  is  the 
only  witness  for  the  objective  reality  of  the  angelic  appear- 
ance, and  he  can  only  be  taken  as  a  credible  witness  of  what 
he  believed  that  he  had  perceived.  By  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  an  elevation  of  mind  might  be  naturally 
connected  with  his  devotion,  in  which  the  mtemal  com- 
munication  from  heaven  might  be  represented  to  the  higher 
self-consciousness  under  the  form  of  a  vision. »  Although,  in 
the  words  of  the  angel,  "  Thy  prayers  and  alms  are  come  up 
l)efore  God,"  <fec.,'the  expression  is  anthropopathic,  and  adapted 
to  the  then  Jewish  mode  of  expression,  this  relates  only  to  the 
form  of  the  expression.  It  is  the  divine  in  himian  form.  It 
is  marked  throughout  by  the  thought  so  worthy  of  God,  that 
the  striving  of  the  devout  anxiety  of  Cornelius,  which  was 
shown  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  by  prayer  and  works  of  love 

to  the  ninth  hour  of  the  fourth  day,  when  this  happened.  Bat  fasts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  Christian  mode  of  speaking,  did  not  imply  an 
entire  abstinence  from  all  nourishment.  I  cannot  agree  with  Meyer's  in- 
terpretation, as  I  understand  it,  that  Peter  meant  that  he  had  fasted  four 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  day,  reckoning  backwards,  that  is,  the  day  on 
which  the  fast  began,  about  three  o'clock,  this  event  happened. 

^  The  word  Zgafia  (Acts  z.  8)  cannot  here  be  decisive,  since  it  may  be 
used  in  speaking  of  an  ecstatic  vision  or  of  a  viaon  as  an  objective  fact. 
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towards  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah, — of  this  germ  of  good- 
ness, the  fostering  fatherly  love  of  God  had  not  been  unmind-. 
fill, — ^tbat  Grdd  had  heard  the  prayer  of  his  longing  after 
heavenly  truth,  and  had  sent  him,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  a 
teacher  of  this  truth.  From  the  whole  form  of  this  narrative,  it 
tziay  be  inferred  that  Cornelius  considered  the  pointing  out  of 
Peter's  place  of  residence,  not  as  something  that  came  to  his 
knowledge  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  a  supernatural  communi- 
cation. It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  had  heard  it  mentioned 
by  others  casually  in  conversation,  but,  as  he  had  not  thought 
further  about  it,  it  had  completely  escaped  his  recollection, 
and  now  in  this  elevated  state  of  mind  what  had  been  for- 
gotten was  brought  back  again  to  his  consciousness,  without 
his  thinking  of  the  natural  connexion.  After  all,  this  is  only 
possible,  and  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  considering  it 
necessary.  The  possibility  therefore  remains,  that  this  infor- 
mation was  commimicated  in  a  supernatural  way. 

No  sooner  had  Cornelius  obtained  this  important  and  joyful 
certainty,  than  he  sent  two  of  his  slaves,  and  a  soldier  that 
waited  on  him,  who  also  was  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate,  to  fetch 
the  longed-for  teacher  of  divine  truth.  But  this  divine  leading 
would  not  have  attained  its  end.  Peter  would  not  have  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  Cornelius,  if  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared exactly  at  the  same  time,  by  liie  inward  enlightening  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  and  rightly  interpret  this 
outward  call  of  God.  In  the  conjunction  of  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  necessary  should  meet  so  critically, 
in  order  to  bring  about  this  important  result  for  the  historical 
development  of  Christianity,  the  guiding  wisdom  of  eternal 
Love  imdoubtedly  manifests  itself. 

It  was  about  noon,  on  the  next  day,  when  Peter  withdrew 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  (built  flat,  in  the  oriental  style) 
where  he  lodged  at  Joppa,  in  order  to  oflPer  up  his  mid-day 
devotions.  We  can  easily  suppose,  that  the  prayer  of  the 
man  who  had  been  so  zealously  occupied  in  publishing  the 
gospel  in  that  region,  would  especially  relate  to  this  great 
object,  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  might 
have  heard  frequent  reports  that  here  and  there  heathens  had 
shown  themselves  susceptible  of  the  gospel,  when  proclaimed 
to  them  by  the  scattered  Christian  Hellenists;  he  might  have 
called  to  mind  many  intimations  in  the  discourses  of  Christ ; 
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new  views  respecting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  might  have 
opened  to  his  mind ;  but  he  ventm-ed  not  to  surrender  him* 
self  to  these  impressions,  he  was  ad  yet  too  much  fettered  by 
the  power  of  Jewish  prejudices,  and  hence,  probably,  a  conflict 
was  raised  in  his  mind.  While  thus  occupied  in  prayer,  the 
demands  of  animal  nature  pressed  upon  him.  He  arose  f<» 
the  noon-tide  meal,  which  must  have  been  just  ready.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  meditations  which  had  occupied  him  in 
prayer,  abstracted  him  from  sensible  objects.  Two  tendencies 
of  his  natm-e  came  into  collision.  The  higher,  the  power  of 
the  divine,  had  the  mastery  over  his  spirit,  and  the  power  of 
sensuous  wants  over  his  lower  nature.  Thus,  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  divine  and  the  natural  were  mingled  together,  *  not 
so  as  to  obscure  the  divine ;  but  the  divine  availed  itself  of 
the  reflection  of  the  natural  as  an  image,  a  symbolic  vehicle 
for  the  truth  about  to  be  revealed  to  Peter.  The  divine  light 
that  was  breaking  through  the  atmosphere  of  traditionary 
representations,  and  making  its  way  to  Ids  spirit,  revealed 
itself  in  the  mirror  of  sensible  images  which  proceeded  from 
the  existing  state  of  his  bodily  frame.  Absorbed  in  divine 
meditations,  and  forgetting  himself  in  the  Divine,  Peter  saw 
heaven  open,  and  from  thence  a  vessel,  "  as  it  had  been  a 
great  sheet  knit  at  four  comers,*  corresponding  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  was  let  down  to  the  earth.  In  this 
vessel  he  saw  birds,  four-footed  beasts,  and  edible  creeping 
things  of  vaiious  kinds,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  called  upon 

^  What  Plutarch  says  of  such  an  appearance  of  the  higher  life  is  re- 
markable :  &s  ol  Uiivoi  rS>v  iua  KitKKa  KOToupcpofifvtov  aafid/rmu  ohn  hri' 
KparovffL  ficfiaicos,  &\\&  k6k\^  fi^v  xnr*  h.vdyKt)S  tptpofAfvav,  Kdrw  5^  4>^(rfi 
^€ir6ino»v,  yivtrai  ris  i^  a/jupolv  Tapax<^Zr}5  Kcd  vo^dupopos  kKiryfihs,  odrus  6 
Ka\o6fi€vos  iyOovffiaurfihs  lloiKf  fi^ts  elvat  Kivi\ff€<av  hvoiv^  r^v  fity  &s  irhrovB§ 
rris  if'ux^s  fi/ta  r^v  8i  &j  ir4<l>vKt  Kivovfi4pns. — De  Pyth.  Orac.  c.  21. 

^  If  the  words  Mifiepoy  Kot  (Acts  x.  11)  are  genuine,  yet,  on  com- 
paring them  with  xi.  5,  we  must,  with  Meyer,  interpret  them,  not, 
"  bound  together  at  the  four  comers,"  but,  *'  bound  to  four  comers.** 
But  it  is  a  question,  whether  these  words,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Cod.  Alex.  p.  c.  and  in  the  Vulgate,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  gloss, 
and  left  out,  as  in  Lachman's  edition,  and  then  the  claose  wiU  be 
equivalent  to  "letting  itself  down  at  four  comers  from  heaven,"  as  the 
Vulgate  translates  it,  "quatuor  initiis  snbmitti  de  coelo."  At  all  eventSy 
these  four  comers  are  not  unimportant.  As  they  corresponded  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  they  convey  an  intimation  that  men  from 
the  north  and  sonth^  the  east  and  the  west,  would  appear  as  clean  before 
lod,  and  be  called  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk»d. 
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him  to  slay  one  or  other  of  these  creatures^  and  to  preparo 
them  for  food.  But  against  this  requirement  his  Jewish 
notions  revolted,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  distinguish  between 
clean  and  unclean  meats.  He  now  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
which  refuted  his  scruples  with  these  very  significant  words 
''  What  Gk>d  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.*'  It 
is  dear,  that  in  the  explanation  of  these  pregnant  words 
many  drcumstances  conspired.  First,  in  their  application  to 
the  objects  here  sensibly  represented.  "  Thou  must  not  by 
human  perversitj  make  a  distinctioii  of  clean  and  unclea^ 
between  creatures,  all  of  which  God  has  declared  to  be  clean, 
by  letting  them  down  to  thee  from  heaven."  This  letting 
down  from  heaven  is  partly  a  symbol,  that  all  are  alike  clean 
as  being  the  creatures  of  Grod, — ^partly,  that  by  the  new  reve- 
lation, the  new  creation  from  heaven  presents  all  as  pure. 
Then  the  higher  appHcation  of  these  words  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  man  to  God, 
intimating  that  every  distinction  of  clean  and  imclean  would 
be  taken  away  from  among  men ;  that  all  men  as  the  crea- 
tures of  God  would  be  considered  as  alike  clean,  and  again 
become  so  as  at  their  original  creation,  by  the  redemption 
that  related  to  aU. 

After  Peter  had  again  expressed  his  scruples,  this  voice  was 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  he  saw  the  vessel  taken  up  again 
to  heaven.  He  now  returned  from  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision, 
to  that  of  ordinary  consciousness.  While  he  was  endeavouring 
to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  vision  and  the  subject  of 
his  late  meditations,  the  event  that  now  occurred  taught  him 
what  the  Spirit  of  God  intended  by  that  vision.  Voices  of 
strangers  in  the  court  of  the  house,  by  whom  his  own  name 
was  repeated,  excited  his  attention.  They  were  the  three 
messengers  of  Cornelius  who  were  inquiring  for  him.  They 
had  left  Csesarea  the  day  before  at  three  o'clock,  and  arrived 
at  Joppa  that  very  day  about  noon.  While  Peter  was 
observing  the  men,  who  by  their  appearance  were  evidently 
not  Jews,  the  Spirit  of  God  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  connexion  between  the  symboHc  vision  and  the  errand  of 
these  persons.  A  voice  within  said,  God  has  sent  these  men 
to  seek  thee  out,  that  thou  mayest  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen.  Go  confidently  with  them ;  without  dreading  inter- 
oourso  with  the  Gentiles  as  unclean^  for  thou  hast  been  taught 
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by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  thou  must  not  dare  to  consider 
those  unclean  whom  God  himself  has  pronounced  clean,  and 
whom  he  now  sends  to  thee.  On  the  next  day,  he  departed 
with  the  messengers  from  Joppa,  accompanied  by  six  otlier 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent,  to  whom  he  had  told  what  had 
happened,  and  who  awaited  the  result  with  eager  expectation. 
As  the  distance  for  one  day's  journey  was  too  great,  they 
made  two  short  days'  journeys  of  it.  On  the  day  after  their 
departure,  (the  fourth  after  the  messengers  had  been  de- 
spatched by  Cornelius,)  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  they 
arrived  at  Csesarea.  They  found  Cornelius  assembled  with 
his  fiimily  and  friends,  whom  he  had  informed  of  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  teacher  sent  to  him  from  heaven ;  for  he 
doubted  not  that  he  whom  the  voice  of  the  angel  had  notified 
as  the  appointed  divine  teacher,  would  obey  the  divine  calL 
After  what  had  passed,  Peter  appeared  to  Cornelius  as  a 
super-earthly  being.  He  fell  reverentially  before  him  as  he 
entered  the  chamber;  but  Peter  bade  him  stand  up,  and 
said,  "  Stand  up,  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  He  narrated  to 
the  persons  assembled,  by  what  means  he  had  been  induced 
not  to  regard  the  common  scruples  of  the  Jews  respectiiig 
intercourse  with  heathens,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  hear 
from  ComeHus  what  had  determined  them  to  call  him  thither. 
Cornelius  explained  this,  and  ended  with  saying,  "  Now  there- 
fore are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things 
that  are  commanded  thee  of  Gkxi."  Peter  was  astonished  at 
the  pure  disposition  so  susceptible  of  divine  truth,  which 
appeared  in  the  words  of  ComeHus,  and  formed  so  stiiking  a 
contrast  to  the  obstinate  unsusceptibility  of  many  Jews  j  and 
perceived  the  hand  of  God  in  the  way  Cornelius  had  been  led, 
since  he  had  sought,  the  truths  of  salvation  with  upright 
desire ;  he  therefore  said,  "  Now  I  perceive  of  a  truth  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every  nation,  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him." 
As  to  these  memorable  words  of  Peter,  the  sense  cannot  be, 
that  in  every  nation,  every  one  who  only  rightly  employs  his 
own  moral  power,  will  obtain  salvation ;  for  had  Peter  meant 
this,  he  would,  in  what  he  added,  annoimcing  Jesus  as  him 
by  w^hom  alone  men  could  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion, have  contradicted  himself.  On  that  supposition,  he 
ought  rather  to  have  told  Cornelius  that  he  had  only  to 
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remain  in  bis  present  disposition,  that  was  enough,  and  he 
needed  no  new  doctrine  of  salvation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible,  according  to  the  connexion,  to  understand  by 
**  every  one  that  feareth  (Jod  and  worketh  righteousness,** 
those  who  had  attained  true  piety  through  Christianity,  and 
to  make  the  words  mean  no  more  than  iMs — that  Chnstians 
of  all  nations  are  acceptable  to  Grod :  for  the  words  plainly 
import  that  Cornelius,  on  account  of  his  upright  pious  striving, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  having  his  prayers  heard,  and  being 
led  to  fidth  in  the  Redeemer.  Nor  can  these  words  relate 
only  to  such  who  already  believed  in  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  according  to  its  guidance,  honoured 
Grod,  and  expected  the  Messiah.  But  evidently  Peter  spoke 
in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  nationalism — God  judgeth  men 
not  according  to  their  descent  or  non-descent  from  the  theo- 
cratic nation,  but  according  to  their  disposition.  All  who, 
like  Cornelius,  honour  God  uprightly  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  entrusted  to  them,  are  acceptable  to  him,  and  he 
prepares  by  his  grace  a  way  for  them,  by  which  they  are  led 
to  &ith  in  Him,  who  alone  can  bestow  salvation.  This  is 
what  Peter  meant  to  announce  to  them.  * 

It  was  natural  that,  since  the  minds  of  these  persons  were 
so  much  more  prepared  than  others  for  the  appropriation  of 
saving  truth,  and  for  living  faith  by  their  inward  want  and 
earnest  longing,  that  the  word  wovdd  make  a  much  quicker 
and  more  powerftd  impression  on  them.  While  Peter  was 
speaking  to  them,  they  were  impelled  to  express  their  feelings 
in  inspired  praises  of  that  God,  who  in  so  wonderful  a  manner 

^  Cornelius  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are  pointed  out  in 
John  liL  21.  We  are  by  no  means  authorized  to  maintain  that  Peter,  from 
the  general  position  laid  down  by  him,  intended  to  draw  the  inference, 
that  God  would  certainly  lead  to  salvation  those  among  all  nations,  to 
whom  the  marks  belonged  which  he  here  specified,  even  if  they  did  not 
during  their  earthly  life  obtain  a  participation  in  redemption.  He  ex- 
pressed that  truth,  which  at  the  moment  manifested  itself  to  him  in  a 
consciousness  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  reflecting  on  all 
the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  We  must  ever  carefully  distinguish 
between  what  enlightened  men  consciously  intend  to  say,  according  to 
historical  conditions,  and  in  relation  to  interests  immediately  affected 
by  existing  circumstances, — ^and  what  forms  the  contents  of  eternal 
truth,  to  be  developed  with  all  the  consequences  involved.  To  develop 
the  first  is  the  province  of  exegesis  and  historical  apprehension ;  the 
■eeond,  that  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morals. 
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had  led  them  to  salvation.  One  inspiration  seized  aJl^  and 
with  amazement  the  Jewish  Christians  present  beheld  their  ^ 
prejudices  against  the  Gentiles  contradicted  by  the  &ct 
What  an  impresdon  must  it  have  made  upon  them,  when 
they  heard  the  Gentile  who  had  been  considered  by  them  as 
unclean,  testify  with  such  inspiration  of  Jehovah  and  the 
Messiah !  And  now  Peter  could  appeal  to  this  transaction, 
in  order  to  nullify  all  the  scruples  of  the  Jews,  respecting  the 
baptism  of  such  uncircumcised  persons,  and  ask,  ^'  Who  can 
forbid  water  that  these  should  be  baptized,  who  have  already 
received  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  like  ourselves  T  And  when 
he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  held 
intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  had  raised  a  stumbling-block 
among  the  strict  pharisaical  believers,  he  was  able  to  silence 
them  by  a  similar  appeal  ''  Forasmuch  then,**  said  he,  "  aa 
God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  tmto  us,  who  believed 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  what  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand 
Godr    Actsxi.  17. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

paul'r  preparation  and  oall  to  bb  thk  apostle  of 

thb  oxntiles. 

In  this  manner,  Christianity,  independently  of  Judaism,  began 
to  be  propagated  among  the  Gentiles;  the  appointment  of 
the  gospel  as  a  distinct  means  of  forming  all  nations  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  was  now  acknowledged  by  the  apostles ;  and 
consequently,  on  their  part,  no  opposition  could  be  made  to 
employing  it  for  this  purpose.  While,  by  the  arrangements 
of  flie  Divine  wisdom,  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  was  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  the  first  impidse 
was  given  to  that  work ;  by  the  same  wisdom,  that  great 
champion  of  the  faith  who  was  to  carry  it  on,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  through  all  ages, 
was  called  forth,  to  take  the  position  assigned  him  in  the 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  was  no  other  than 
the  apostle  Paul ;  a  man  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  wide 
extent  of  his  apostolic  labours,  but  for  his  development  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel  in  their  Hving  organic 
connexion,  and  their  formation  into  a  compact  system.  The 
essence  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  human  nature,  on  one 
side  especially,  the  relation  namely  to  its  need  of  redemption, 
was  set  by  him  in  the  clearest  Hght ;  so  that  when  the  sense 
of  that  need  has  been  long  repressed  or  perverted,  and  a 
revival  of  Christian  consciousness  has  followed  a  state  of 
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spiritual  death,  the  newly  awakened  Christian  life,  whether  in 
the  church  at  large,  or  in  individuals,  has  always  drawn  its 
nourishment  from  his  writings.  As  he  has  presented  Christi- 
anity under  this  aspect  especially,  and  has  so  impressively 
shown  the  immediate  relation  of  religious  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  opposition  to  all  dependence 
on  any  human  mediation  whatever,  thus  drawing  the  line  of 
demarcation  most  clearly  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
standing-point ; — he  may  be  considered  as  the  representative 
among  the  apostles  of  the  Protestant  principle.  And  history, 
though  it  furnishes  only  a  few  hints  respecting  the  early  life 
of  Paul  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship,  has  recorded  enough 
to  make  it  evident,  that  by  the  whole  course  of  his  previous 
development,  he  was  formed  for  what  he  was  to  become,  and 
for  whiat  he  was  to  effect. 

Saul,  or  Paul  (the  former  the  original  Hebrew,  the  latter 
the  Hellenistic  form  of  his  name),*  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.     This  we  learn  from  his  own  expressions 

^  The  latter  was  his  usual  appellation,  firom  the  time  of  his  being 
devoted  entirely  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen;  Acts  xiiL  9. 
Although  the  ancient  supposition,  that  he  changed  his  own  name  for 
that  of  his  convert  Sergius  Paulus,  has  been  recently  advocated  by 
Meyer  and  Olshausen,  I  cannot  approve  of  it.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  conversion  of  a  proconsul  would  be  thought  so  much  more  of  by 
him  than  the  conversion  of  any  other  man  (and  he  was  far  from  being 
his  first  convert),  as  to  induce  him  to  assume  his  name.  It  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  for  the  scholar  to  be  named 
after  his  teacher,  (as  Cyprian  after  Csscilius,  Eusebius  after  Pamphilus,) 
rather  than  for  the  teacher  to  be  named  after  the  scholar ;  for  no  one 
could  think  of  finding  a  parallel  in  the  instance  of  Scipio  Africanns. 
And  had  this  really  been  the  reason  why  Paul  assumed  the  name,  we 
might  have  expected,  as  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  whole  nar- 
rative, that  Luke  would  have  expressly  assigned  it.  And  Fritzsche  is 
correct  in  saying  (see  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  Prolog,  p.  ll)i 
that,  in  this  case,  not  Acts  xiii.  9,  but  xiii.  13,  would  have  been  a 
natural  place  for  mentioning  it.  Still  I  cannot,  with  Fritzsche,  think  it 
probable,  that  Luke  was  accidentally  led,  by  the  mention  of  Seigias 
Paulus,  to  remark  thai  Paul  also  bore  the  same  name.  The  most 
natural  way  of  viewii^  the  matter  seems  to  be  this ;  Luke  had  hitherto 
desig^ted  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  lying  before 
him  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  But  he  was  now  induced  to 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  which  he  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his 
labours  among  the  heathen,  and  by  which  he  had  personally  known  him 
during  that  later  period ;  and,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, that  this  Paul  was  no  other  than  the  individual  whom  he  hac' 
hitherto  called  Sanl. 
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in  Acts  xxi.  39,  xxii.  3,  and  the  contradictory  tradition 
reported  by  Jerome,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  small  town  of 
Gischala,  in  Galilee,  cannot  appear  credible,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  parents  once  resided  there,*  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  report  As  we  do  not  know  how  long 
he  remained  under  the  paternal  roof,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  influence  his  education  in  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia 
(which  as  a  seat  of  literature  vied  with  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria) *  had  on  the  formation  of  his  character.  Certainly, 
his  early  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  national  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Greeks  was  of  some  advantage  in  preparing 
him  to  be  a  teacher  of  Christianity  among  nations  of  Grecian 
origin.  Yet  the  few  passages  from  the  Greek  poets  which  we 
meet  with  in  his  discourse  at  Athens,  and  in  his  Epistles,  do 
not  prove  that  his  education  had  made  him  familiar  with 
Grecian  literature  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  such  would  be  the 

*  If  we  were  justified  in  understanding  with  Paulus  (in  his  work  on 
the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Qalatians  and  Romans,  p.  323)  the 
word  Ifipcuos,  Phil.  iii.  5,  2  Cor.  zi.  22,  as  used  in  contradistinction  to 
ixXtiywrrfis,  it  would  serve  to  confirm  this  tradition,  since  it  would 
imply  that  Paul  could  boast  of  a  descent  from  a  Palestinian-Jewish  and 
not  Hellenistic  family.  But  since  Paul  calls  himself  i^ouos,  though 
he  was  certainly  by  birth  a  Hellenist,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  cannot 
be  used  in  so  restricted  a  sense;  and  in  the  second  passage  quoted 
aboye,  where  it  is  equivalent  to  an  Israelite,  a  descendant  of  Abraham, 
it  plainly  has  a  wider  meaning ;  see  Bleek's  admirable  Introduction  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  32.  This  tradition  too,  reported  by 
Jerome,  is,  as  Fritzsche  justly  remarks,  very  suspicious,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  gross  anachronism,  which  makes  the  taking  of  Gischala 
by  the  Bomans  the  cause  of  Paul's  removal  thence  with  his  parents,—: 
since  this  event  happened  much  later  in  the  Jewish  war,  but  also 
because  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(verae  23).  makes  use  of  this  tradition  to  explain  why  Paul,  though  a 
citizen  of  Tarsus,  calls  himself,  2  Cor.  xi.  22,  Philip,  iii.  5,  "  Hebrceua 
ex  HebrceUt  et  ceetera  quae  ilium  Jud»um  magis  indicant  quam  Tar- 
sensem,"  which  yet,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  proceeds  only  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  epithet  which  Paul  applies  to  himself.  Jerome 
must  have,  therefore,  taken  up  this  false  account  ("  talem  fabulam 
accepimus,'*  are  his  own  words),  without  proof,  in  a  very  thoughtless 
manner. 

*  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  places  Tarsus  in  this 
respect  above  these  two  cities :  roffa{n-i\  rois  «V9(id€  ikvdpt^ois  (nrov^ 
wpis  Tc  ipi\o<ro<l>lw  Ka\  r^v  iXKriv  iyK^xKiou  &ircuray  irou^tlav  7c')  oPtVf  &<rd* 
6w§pfi4$\rfVTat  Ktd  *A0^vas  Kcd  *A\€^avtiptiav  Kcd  eiriva  6x\ov  rSwop 
9vyarhp  clrcty  iv  f  ffxo\al  kcu  Ziarpificd  rwv  <l>i\o(r6(puv  yvy 6pjuru 
Geogr.  i.  14,  c.  5. 
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case.  As  his  parents  designed  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  law, 
or  Jewish  theologian,  his  studies  must  have  been  confined  in 
his  early  years  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  about  the  age  of  twdre 
or  thirteen,  he  must  have  entered  the  school  of  GajaialielJ  It 
is  possible,  though,  considering  Paul's  pharisaic  zeal,  not  pro- 
bable, that  the  more  liberal  views  of  his  tolerant-minded 
teacher  Gamaliel  might  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Grecian  literature.  A  man  of  his  mental  energy,  whose  zeal 
overcame  all  difficulties  in  his  career,  and  whose  love  prompted 
him  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the  mental  habitudes 
of  the  men  among  whom  he  laboured,  that  he  might  cfym* 
pathise  more  completely  with  their  wants  and  infirmities, 
might  be  induced,  while  among  people  of  Grecian  culture,  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  their  principal  writers.  But  in 
the  style  of  his  representations,  the  Jewish  element  evidently 
predominates.  His  peculiar  mode  of  argumentation  was  not 
formed  m  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Jewish  school.  The  name 
Saul,  'y^*  the  desired  one,  the  one  prayed  for,  perhaps 
indicates,  that  he  was  the  first-bom  of  his  parents,'  granted 
in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayers  :  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  he  was  devoted  b/ his  father,  a  Pharisee,  to  the 
service  of  religion,  and  sent  in  early  youth  to  Jerusalem,  that 
he  might  be  trained  to  become  a  learned  expounder  of  the  law 
and  of  tradition;  not  to  add,  that  it  was  usiml  for  the  youth  of 
Tarsus*  to  complete  their  education  at  some  foreign  school. 
Most  advantageously  for  him,  he  acquired  in  the  phariaaic 
schools  at  Jerusalem  that  systematic  form  of  intellect,  which 
afterwards  rendered  him  such  good  service  in  developing  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  so  that,  like  Luther,  he 
became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  theological  system, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  he  uprooted  and 
destroyed.  A  youth  so  ardent  and  energetic  as  Paul,  would 
throw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  undertook  ;  his  natural 
temperament  would  dispose  him  to  an  overflowing  impetuous 
zeal,  and  for  such  a  propensity  Pharisaism  supplied  abundant 

*  See  Tholuck's  admirable  remarks  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1835,  2d  part,  p.  366. 

3  We  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  so  uncertain  an  inference. 
'  Like  the  names  Theodorus,  Thecdoret,  common  among  Christians  in 
the  first  century. 

*  See  Strabo. 
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aliment.     We  may  also  infer  from  his  peculiar  disposition,  as 
well  as  from  various  hints  he  gives  of  himself,  that  in  legal 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  strictest  Pharisaism,  he 
strove  to  go  beyond  all  his  companions.     But  in  proportion  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  striving  after  holiness — the  more  he 
combated  the  refractory  impulses  of  an  ardent  and  powerful 
nature,  which  refused  to  be  held  in  by  the  reins  of  the  law — 
so  much  more  ample  were  his  opportunities  for  understanding 
from  his  own  experience  the  woftd  discord  in  human  nature 
which  arises  when  the  moral  consciousness  asserts  its  claims  as 
a  controlling  law,  while  the  man  feels  himself  constantly 
carried  away,  in  defiance  of  his  better  longing  and  willing,  by 
the  force  of  ungodly  inclination.  Paul  could  not  have  depicted 
this  condition  so  strikingly  and  to  the  life,  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  he  had  not  gained  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  personal  experience.     It  was  advan- 
tageous for  him  that  he  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  a 
position  where,  by  various  artificial  restraints  and  prohibitions, 
he  had  attempted  to  guard  against  the  incursions  of  unlawful 
desires  and  passions,  and  to  compel  himself  to  goodness ;  >  for 
thus  he  was  enabled  to  testify  from  his  own  experience,  (in 
which  he  appears  as  the  representative  of  all  men  of  deep 
moral  feeling,)  how  deeply  the  sense  of  the  need  of  redemption 
is  groimded  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man  ;  and  thus  Hke- 
wise  from  personal  experience,  he  could  describe  the  relation 
of  that  inward  freedom  which  results  from  faith  in  redemption, 
to  the  servitude  of  the  legal  standing-point.     In  his  conflict 
with  himself  while  a  Pharisee,  Paul's  experiences  resemble 
Luther's  in  the  cloisters  of  Erfiirt :  though  in  the  Pharisaic 
dialectics  and  exposition  of  the  law,  he  was  a  zealous  and  faith- 
ful disciple  of  Gamaliel,  we  cannot  from  this  conclude  that  he 
imbibed  that  spirit  of  moderation  for  which  his  master  was  so 
distinguished,  and  which  he  showed  in  his  judgment  of  the 
new  sect  at  the  first,  before  it  came  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
theology  of  his  party.    For  the  scholar,  especially  a  scholar  of  so 
energetic  and  marked  a  character,  would  imbibe  the  mental  in- 

*  As,  for  example,  from  the  ntanding-point  of  Pharisaism,  it  has  been 
said,  "  Instead  of  leaving  every  thing  to  the  free  movements  of  the  dis- 
position, a  man  plioald  force  himself  to  do  this  or  that  good  by  a  direct 
vow.  Vows  are  the  enclosures  of  holiness.'*  rwaSnijJ  a^  Dn.Tj.  S^e  Pii^e 
Avoth.  §  18. 

VOL.  I.  a 
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fluonces  of  his  teacher,  only  so  far  as  they  accorded  with  his  own 
pecuharities.  His  unyielding  disposition,  the  fire  of  his  nature, 
and  the  fire  of  his  youth,  made  him  a  vehement  persecuting 
zealot  against  all  who  opposed  the  system  that  was  sacred  in  his 
eyes.  Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  the  new  doctrine  in  the  hands 
of  Stephen  assume  a  hostile  aspect'  against  the  Pharisaic  theo- 

*  The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  Paul  saw  and  heard  Jesus 
during  his  earthly  life?  We  have  not  the  data  for  answering  the  qnes- 
tion.  In  his  Epistles,  we  find  nothing  conclusive  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  Olshausen  thinks  that  it  may  be  inferred  from  2  Cor.  ▼.  16,  that 
Paul  really  knew  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  icar^  cAoKtu  Paul,  in  that 
passage,  he  understands  as  saying,  "  But  if  I  knew  Cnrist,  as  indeed  I 
did  know  him,  according  to  the  flesh,  in  his  bodily  earthly  appearance, 
yet  now  I  know  him  so  no  more."  Against  this  interpretation  I  will  not 
object  with  Baur,  in  his  Essay  **  On  the  Party  of  Christ  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,'*  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitachrifbfur  Theologie,  1831,  part  iv.  p.  95, 
that  he  could  not  mean  this,  because  it  would  have  been  undenralaing 
Christ  in  his  state  of  humiliation,  which  would  be  in  contradiction  to 
those  passages  in  which  he  attributes  to  that  state  the  highest  abiding 
importance,  and  says  he  is  determined  to  know  nothing  save  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  For  though  the  remembrance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  could  never  vanish  from  his  mind,  though  he  never  could  forget 
what  he  owed  to  Christ  the  Crucified,  yet  now  he  knew  him  no  longer 
as  living  in  human  weakness,  and  subject  to  death,  but  as  having  risen 
victoriously  from  death,  the  glorified  one,  now  living  in  divine  power 
and  majesty ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  The  relation  in  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  stand  to  Christ  while  he  lived  in  the  form  of  a  servant  on  earth, 
could  no  longer  exist.  No  one  could  now  stand  nearer  to  him,  simply  for 
being  a  Jew;  no  one  could  hold  converse  with  him  in  an  outward  manner, 
as  a  being  present  to  the  senses :  henceforth  it  was  only  possible  to  enter 
into  union  with  Christ  as  the  glorified  one,  as  he  presented  himself  to 
the  reUgious  consciousness  in  a  spiritual,  internal  manner,  by  believing 
on  him  as  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  In  this  respect,  PaiS 
might  well  say  that  now  there  could  no  longer  be  for  him  such  **  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ  after  the  flesh."  And  we  grant  that  he  might  have  said 
hypotheticaUy,  If  I  had  known  Christ  heretofore  after  the  flesh,  had  I 
stood  in  any  such  outward  communion  with  him  as  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
yet  now  such  a  communion  would  have  lost  all  its  importance  for  me 
(such  a  value  as  those  Judaizers  attribute  to  it  who  make  it  the  sign  of 
genuine  apostleship) ;  but  now  I  know  Christ  after  the  spirit,  like  f^ 
those  who  enjoy  spiritual  communion  with  him.  But  Paul  could  only 
say  this  in  a  purely  hypothetical  form,  supposing  something  to  be  whi<£ 
really  was  not ;  for  allowing  that  he  had  fteen  and  heard  Jesus  with  his 
bodily  senses,  his  opponents  would  have  been  far  from  attaching  any  im- 
portance to  such  seeing  and  hearing,  as  it  could  have  been  afiirmed  with 
equal  truth  of  many  Jews,  who  stood  in  an  indifierent  or  even  hostile 
position  towards  Christ.  The  reference  in  this  passage  can  be  only  to 
■uch  a  "  knowing  of  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  as  belonged  to  the,  oUier  ano 
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logy,  than  he  became  its  most  vehement  persecutor.  After  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  when  many  adherents  of  the  gospel 
Bought  for  safely  by  flight,  Paul  felt  himself  called  to  counter- 
work them  in  the  £uned  city  of  Damascus,  where  the  new  sect 
was  gaining  ground.  And  he  hastened  thither,  after  receiving 
fiill  powers  for  committing  all  the  Christians  to  prison  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  who,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  among 
the  Jews,  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  inflict  all  disci- 
plinary punishment  against  the  violators  of  the  law.^ 

As  for  the  great  mental  change  which  Paul  experienced  in 
the  course  of  this  journey,  imdertaken  for  the  extinction  of 
the  Christian  Mth,  it  is  qtiite  possible  that  this  event  may 
strike  us  as  sudden  and  marvellous,  only  because  the  history 
records  the  mere  fact,  without  the  various  preparatory  and 
connecting  circumstances  which  led  to  it ;  but,  by  making 
use  of  the  hints  which  the  narrative  furnishes  to  fill  up  the 
outline,  we  may  attempt  to  gain  the  explanation  of  the  whcle, 
on  purely  natural  principlea 

Paul— (it  would  be  said  by  a  person  adopting  this  view  of 
the  event) — had  received  many  impressions  which  disturl  ed 
the  repose  of  his  truth-loving  soul ;  he  had  heard  the  temj^e- 
rate  counsels  of  his  revered  instructor  Gamaliel;  he  hrd 
listened  to  the  address  of  Stephen,  to  whom  he  was  allied  in 
natural  temperament,  and  had  witnessed  his  martyrdom. 
But  he  was  still  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Phai'i- 


Btles,  since  only  to  this  could  any  religions  value  be  attached  against 
which  Paul  might  feel  himsel^called  to  protest  For  this  reason  I  must 
agree  with  Baur,  who  understands  xg^^^^^  here,  not  of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  but  of  the  Messiah,  a  Messiah  known  after  the  flesh,  as  from  the 
early  Jewish  standing-point  I  also  belieye  with  Baur,  that  if  Paul  had 
intended  a  personal  reference,  he  would  have  said  'iriaovy  xs^arhv,  and  I 
cannot  admit  the  force  of  the  objection  which  Olshausen  makes  to  this 
interpretation,  that  it  would  require  the  article  before  xs^^^^f  f*^^  it 
means  not  the  Messiah  definitively,  but  generally  a  Messiah. 

*  If  Damascus  at  that  time  still  belonged  to  a  Eoman  province,  the 
Sanhedrim  could  exercise  its  authority  there,  in  virtue  of  the  right 
secured  every  where  to  the  Jews  to  practise  their  worship  in  their  own 
manner.  If  the  city  was  brought  under  the  government  of  the  Arabian 
King  Aretas,  the  Sanhedrim  could  still  reckon  on  his  support,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  connexion  he  had  formed  with  the  Jews ;  perhaps  he  him- 
self had  gone  over  to  Judaism.  The  Jews  in  Damascus  might  also 
possess  gpreat  influence  by  means  of  the  women,  who  were  almost  all 
converts  to  Judaism.    Josephus.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  2. 
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saism,  to  surrender  himself  to  these  impressions,  so  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  bent  of  his  mind.  He  forcibly  repressed 
them ;  he  rejected  the  thoughts  that  involuntarily  rose  in  his 
mind  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrine,  as  the  suggestions  of 
Satan,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  sole  contriver  of  this  rebel- 
lion against  the  authority  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
accordingly  set  himself  with  so  much  the  greater  ardour 
against  the  new  sect.  Yet  he  could  not  succeed  altogether  in 
suppressing  these  rising  thoughts,  and  in  silencing  the  voice 
of  conscience,  which  rebuked  his  &naticism.  A  conflict  arose 
in  his  souL  While  in  this  state,  an  outward  impression  was 
added,  which  brought  the  internal  process  to  maturity.  Not 
far  from  Damascus  he  and  his  followers  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  storm ;  the  lightning  struck  Paul,  and  he  fell  sense- 
less to  the  groimd.  He  attributed  this  catastrophe  to  the 
avenging  power  of  the  Messiah,  whom  in  the  person  of  his 
disciples  he  was  persecutiiig,  and,  confounding  the  objective 
and  subjective,  converted  this  internal  impression  into  an 
outward  appearance  of  Christ  to  him  :  blinded  by  the  light- 
ning, and  stunned  by  the  fall,  he  came  to  Damascus. — But 
admitting  this  explanation  as  correct,  how  are  we  to  explain 
by  natural  causes  the  meeting  of  Paul  with  Ananias  ?  Even 
here  we  may  supply  many  particulars  which  are  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  narrative.  Since  Ananias  was  noted  even 
among  the  Jews  as  a  man  of  strict  legal  piety,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  and  Paul  were  previously  acquainted  with  one 
another  at  Jerusalem.  At  all  events,  Paul  had  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  spiritual  gifts  said  to  be  possessed  by  Ananias, 
and  the  thought  naturally  arose  in  his  mind,  that  a  man  held 
in  so  much  repute  among  the  Christians,  might  be  able  to 
heal  him  and  recover  him  from  his  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition ;  and  while  occupied  with  this  thought,  his  imagination 
formed  it  into  a  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  sup- 
])ose,  that  Ananias  had  heard  something  of  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  Paul ;  and  yet  might  not  give  full 
credence  to  the  report,  till  a  vision  corresponding  to  Paul's^ 
and  explicable  on  similar  psychological  principles,  had  over- 
come his  mistrust 

In  reference  to  this  explanation,  we  must  certainly  allow 
the  possibility  that  a  change  like  that  which  took  place  in 
Paul  might  have  been  prepared  by  impressions  of  the  kind 
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mentioned ;  but  the  narrative  will  not  countenance  either  the 
necessity  or  probability  of  such  a  supposition.  History  fur- 
nishes us  with  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of  religious 
fimaticism  over  minds  that  in  other  respects  have  been  suscep- 
tible of  the  true  and  the  good,  and  yet,  while  under  its 
influence,  have  used  those  very  things  to  confirm  them  in 
their  delusion  which  might  seem  fitted  to  rescue  them  from 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with  the  powerful  cha- 
racter of  Paul  to  believe  that,  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
he  saw  only  the  power  of  the  evil  spirit  over  the  mind  of  one 
who  had  been  seduced  from  the  pure  faith  of  his  fathers ;  and 
that  hence  he  felt  a  stronger  impulse  to  coimterwork  the  pro- 
pagation of  a  doctrine  which  could  involve  in  such  ruin  men 
distinguished  by  their  disposition  and  their  talents.  Besides, 
if  only  the  impression  which  a  storm  with  its  attendant  cir- 
eumstances  made  upon  him,  was  the  fact  that  formed  the 
groundwork  of  that  vision  of  Christ,  it  would  ill  agree  with 
this,  that  Paul's  followers  believed  that  they  perceived  some- 
thing similar  to  what  befell  him ;  for  this  is  only  admissible, 
if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  like-minded  with  Paul, 
which  could  not  be  unless  they  were  already  Christians,  or  on 
the  way  to  Christianity.  But  such  persons  would  hardly 
attach  themselves  to  a  persecutor  of  Christians.  ^ 

Such  attempts  a,t  explaining  the  narrative  are  suspicious, 
because  unusual  natural  appearances  are  made  use  of  to  bring 

1  The  variations  in  the  narrative  of  these  events  contained  in  Acts 
ix.  xxii.  and  zzvi.  prove  nothing  against  the  reality  of  the  fact.  Such 
unimportant  differences  might  easily  arise  in  the  repetition  of  the  nar- 
rative of  an  event  so  far  removed  from  the  circle  of  ordinarv  occur- 
rences ;  and  these  differences  need  not  be  attributed  to  alterations  in 
the  narrative  by  Paul  himself,  but  may  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the 
incorrectness  of  others  in  repeating  it  As  for  the  rest,  if  we  assume 
that  his  attendants  received  only  a  general  impression  of  the  pheno- 
menon, not  BO  definite  as  Paul's,  for  whom  it  was  mainly  intended ;  that 
they  saw  a  light,  but  no  precise  shape  or  figure ;  that  they  heard  a 
voic€^  without  distinguishing  or  understanding  the  words ; — it  is  easy 
to  perceive,  that  various  representations  would  naturally  be  given  of 
the  event  As  this  phenomenon,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  be 
Judged  of  according  to  the  laws  of  ordinary  earthly  communications  and 
perceptions,  the  difference  in  the  perceptions  of  Paul  and  his  attendant:^ 
argues  nothing  against  its  objective  reality.  We  are  too  ignorant  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  communications  between  a  higher  spiritual 
world  and  men  living  in  a  world  of  the  senses,  to  determine  anything 
precisely  on  these  points. 
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down  what  is  extraordinary  into  the  circle  of  common  events. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  following  this  explanation,  which  in 
attended  with  great  difficulties — we  might  rather  conceive  the 
whole,  independently  of  all  outward  phenomena,  as  an  inward 
transaction  in  Paul's  mind,  a  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  to 
his  higher  self-consciousness  ;  and,  in  this  light,  we  may  View 
the  experiences  which  he  had  in  his  conflicts  with  himself 
while  a  Pharisee,  and  the  impression  of  the  discourse  and 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  as  forming  a  preparation  by  which 
his  heart  was  rendered  capable  of  receiving  these  internal 
revelations  of  the  Redeemer.  The  divine  origin  and  the 
reality  of  the  fact  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  d^ree  affected 
by  this  explanation ;  for  though  we  may  conceive  of  outward 
supernatural  appearances — still  there  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  means  by  which  Paul  would  be  prepared  for  that 
internal  revelation  of  Christ,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
apostleship.  The  perceptions  of  the  senses  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  and  reality  than  the  fects  of  a  higher  self-conscious- 
ness, whereby  a  man  receives  revelations  of  an  order  of  things 
in  which  his  true  life  has  its  root,  far  above  the  sensible  world, 
which  he  experiences  and  apprehends  spiritually.  And  that 
this  was  no  self-illusion,  capable  of  being  psvchologically  ex- 
plained,^ that  extraordinary  change  would  testify  which  was 

*  Dr.  Strauss  says,  in  his  "  Leben  Jesu,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  656,  "  Neander 
merely  ventures  to  maintain  an  internal  operation  of  Christ  on  the 
mind  of  Paul,  and  only  adds  the  supposition  of  an  outward  appearance, 
as  if  it  were  a  favour  for  his  readers  to  grant  it ;  and  even  tne  internal 
operation  he  makes  superfluous,  by  particularising  various  influences 
which  in  a  natural  way  might  bring  about  such  a  revolution  in  such  an 
individual's  mind."  But  as  to  what  concerns  the  latter,  the  conclnsion 
from  a  possibility  under  certain  presupposed  circumstances,  to  that  which 
actually  took  place,  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  proof  of  its  taking 
place,  is  by  no  means  justifiable,  unless  a  person  argues  on  an  assump- 
tion which  I  do  not  admit,  namely,  that  every  thing  must  proceed 
according  to  the  laws  of  natural  psychological  development,  and  that  a 
supernatural  operation  cannot  take  place.  But  according  to  a  mode  of 
viewing  this  subject,  which  is  as  difibrent  from  the  caricature  of  super- 
naturalism,  drawn  by  Dr.  Strauss  and  others,  (let  my  readers  compare 
the  words  of  truth  in  Twesten's  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
**  Dogmatik,")  as  from  the  views  of  Dr.  Strauss  himself  on  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world — a  supernatural  operation  by  no  means  excludes 
a  preparation  in  the  natural  development  of  man,  nor  does  the  latter 
make  the  former  superfluous.  With  respect  to  the  other  point,  the  out- 
ward appeai-ance  of  Christ,  I  do  not  indeed  hold  this  as  absolutely 
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the  result  in  Paul  of  this  internal  transaction — ^this  the  whole 
course  of  his  apostolic  ministry  testifies,  which  may  be  traced 
to  his  inward  experience,  as  the  effect  to  its  cause.  But  yet 
the  manner  in  which  his  attendants  were  affected  by  what  hap- 
pened on  this  occasion  contradicts  the  supposition  of  a  merely 
internal  transaction,  even  if  we  could  resolve  on  ascribing  the 
state  in  which  Paul  came  to  Damascus  to  the  power  of  an 
internal  impression.' 

It  will  be  of  great  service  to  compare  with  the  narrative  in 
the  Acts  the  expressions  used  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  in 
reference  to  this  event,  so  important  to  him  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  his  life.  As  he  often  refers  to  it  in 
opposition  to  his  Jewish  adversaries,  who  were  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  him  as  an  apostle ;  so  he  had  a  confident  per- 
suasion ibkt  the  apostolic  commission  was  given  him  by 
Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  other  apostles ;  this  is 
expressed  most  fiilly  and  strongly  in  Gal.  L  1.  Yet  here  we 
need  not  suppose  an  outward  event  to  be  meant,  but  may 
rather  imderstand  it  of  an  internal  transaction  such  as  we 
have  described.  In  the  sixteenth  verse,  Paul  evidently  speaks 
of  an  internal  communication  of  Christ,  of  an  inward  reve- 
lation of  him  to  his  self-consciousness,'  whereby,  independently 

requisite  for  explaining  the  great  revolution  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Paul, 
but  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  text,  compared  with  the  expres- 
sions of  Paul  himself,  compel  me  to  admit  its  reality,  and  I  recognise 
the  importance  of  it  for  Paul,  in  order  that,  like  the  other  apostles,  he 
might  be  able  to  testify  of  Christ  as  risen  from  the  dead. 

1  The  notion,  that  the  vision  which  immediately  preceded  Paul's 
conversion  is  the  one  described  by  himself  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  which  in 
modem  times  has  been  revived  by  several  distinguished  theologians, 
has  every  thing  against  it :  in  the  latter,  Paul  describes  his  elevation  in 
spirit  to  a  higher  region  of  the  spiritual  world ;  in*  the  vision  which 
occasioned  his  conversion,  there  was  a  revelation  of  Christ  coming  down 
to  him  while  consciously  living  on  the  earth.  The  immediate  impres- 
sion of  the  first  was  depressing  and  humiliating ;  the  second  was  con- 
nected with  an  extraordinary  mental  elevation,  a  tendency  to  pride  and 
vain-glory.  With  the  first  his  Christian  consciousness  began  ,*  the  second 
marked  one  of  the  most  exalted  moments  of  his  inward  life,  after  he  had 
long  lived  in  communion  with  Christ ;  and  by  such  a  foretaste  of 
heavenly  existence,  he  was  refreshed  under  his  manifold  conflicts,  and 
animated  to  renew  his  earthly  labours.  The  date  of  fourteen  years 
mentioned  here,  is  of  no  chronological  use,  further  than  to  satisfy  us, 
that  the  date  of  Paul's  conversion  must  be  false,  according  to  which  he 
must  have  written  this  exactly  fourteen  years  later. 

*  It  is  most  natural  to  understand  the  phrase  ivifiol  as  denoting 
something  internal. 
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of  all  human  instruction,  he  was  qualified  to  preach  Christ 
But  something  in  addition  to  this  is  intended  where  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  ix.  1,  appeals  to  his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  mark  of 
his  apostleship.'  But  this  might  refer  to  an  ecstatic  vision, 
similar  to  what  Paul  himself  describes  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  On 
the  contrary,  something  different  from  this  must  be  intended 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  where  he  places  the  i 
appearance  of  Christ  to  himself  on  an  equality  with  all  the 
other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour.     And  this  declaration 

^  It  must  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  this  cannot 
refer  to  Paul's  having  seen  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  (though  a  pos- 
sible occurrence,)  for  it  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  apostolic 
authority ;  nor  yet  to  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
Eiickert,  in  his  Com.  on  this  passage,  maintains  that  it  refers  rather  to 
one  of  the  appearances  of  Christ,  which  were  granted  to  him  in  a  state 
of  ecstatic  vision.  Acts  xviii.  9,  xxii.  17,  than  to  that  which  occasioned 
his  conversion,  especially  since  an  appearance  of  Christ  of  this  kind  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  Acts  ix.  xxii.  xxvi.  nor  in  Gal.  i.  12 — 26.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  considerations  deserve  attention.  Since, 
as  EUckert  himself  acknowledges,  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  to  be 
preferred,  in  which  the  words,  "  Am  I  not  an  apostle  V  are  immediately 
followed  by, "  Have  I  not  seen  Christ  V  we  may  infer  that  Paul  adduced 
his  having  seen  Christ  as  a  confirmation  of  his  apostleship ;  as  after- 
wards, for  the  same  purpose,  he  adduces  the  success  of  his  efforts  in 
founding  the  Corinthian  church.  Without  doubt,  he  urged  this  against 
his  Judaizing  opponents,  who  disputed  his  call  to  the  apostleship  on  the 
ground,  that  he  had  not  been  appointed  by  Christ  himself  like  the  other 
apostles.  In  this  connexion  it  is  most  natural  to  expect,  that  Paul 
would  speak  of  that  appearance  of  Christ  which  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  his  apostolic  career,  that  real  appearance  of  Christ  which  he 
classes  with  the  other  appearances  of  the  risen  Saviour,  1  Cor  xv.  8,  and 
not  a  mere  vision.  KUckert  indeed  maintains,  that  Paul  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  appearances,  for  "  otherwise  he  would 
have  attributed  no  value  to  visions,  as  mere  figments  of  the  imagination." 
But  this  conclusion  is  not  correct ;  for  we  may  suppose  something  be- 
tween a  real  objective  appearance,  and  a  natural  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion formed  in  the  usual  psychological  manner, — such  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  the  higher  eelf-consciousness,  in  virtue  of  which  what 
is  inwardly  apprehended  presents  itself  to  the  person  so  influenced 
under  a  sensible  image,  whereby  the  imagination  is  turned  into  an  organ, 
for  what  is  inwardly  apprehended  by  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
That  such  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Spirit  may  be  distinguished 
Doth  from  a  real  appearance  to  the  senses,  and  from  a  mere  result  of  the 
imagination,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  as  for  example, 
Peter's  vision.  Acts  x.  12.  The  passage  Gal.  i.  16,  does  not  exclude  au 
appearance  of  Christ,  but  it  was  foreign  to  the  apostle's  object  to  specify 
it.  But  the  word  fii)$eva  not  fiT}5ev,  Acts  ix.  7,  certainly  implies,  that 
Paul,  in  distinction  from  his  attendants,  had  seen  a  person. 
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of  Paul  hsLS  additional  weight,  because,  as  is  apparent  from 
the  passages  before  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  could  so  apcuratelj  distinguish  an  ecstatic 
state  from  a  state  of  ordinary  self-consciousness.  Henoa  we 
also  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as  weU  as  the  other 
apostles,,  to  be  enabled  to  testify,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  of  that  great  fact,  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  hope — the  real  resurrection  of  Christ  and  his 
glorified  personal  existence. 

Lastly,  we  by  no  means  suppose  a  magical  influence  on 
Paul,  by  which  he  was  carried  away,  and  converted  against 
his  wilL  According  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  event, 
we  suppose  an  internal  point  of  connexion,  without  which,  no 
outward  revelation  or  appearance  could  have  become  an 
inward  one ;  without  which,  any  outward  impression  that 
could  have  been  made,  however  powerful,  woiild  have  been 
transient  in  its  results.  But  in  his  case,  the  love  for  the 
true  and  the  good  discernible  even  through  his  errors,  though 
repressed  by  the  power  of  his  passions  and  prejudices,  was  to 
he  set  fi-ee  from  its  thraldom  only  by  a  mighty  impression. 
Yet  no  external  miracle  whatever  could  have  converted  a 
Caiaphas  into  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  Paul  could  not  at  once,  after 
such  an  impression,  enter  on  a  new  course  of  action.  Every 
thing  which  hitherto  had  been  the  motive  and  aim  of  his 
conduct,  now  seemed  as  nothing.  Sorrow  must  have  been 
the  predominant  feeling  of  his  crushed  spirit.  He  could  not 
instantaneously  recover  ftom.  so  overwhelming  an  impression, 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  whole  being.  He  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  weakness,  from  which 
he  could  not  restore  himself  He  passed  three  days  without 
food.  This  was  for  him  the  point  of  transition  from  death  to 
a  new  life  ;  and  nothing  can  so  vividly  express  his  feelings  at 
this  awful  crisis,  as  the  exclamation  which  he  himself,  revert- 
ing to  his  earlier  state,  puts  in  the  lips  of  the  man  who,  with 
the  deepest  consciousness  of  inward  slavery  under  the  violated 
law,  and  with  earnest  aspirations  after  freedom,  pours  forth 
his  whole  heart  in  the  words,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  V* — Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that,  in  this 
state,  he  would  seek  for  social  intercourse.  Nothing  could 
less  agree  with  his  feelings  than  intercourse  with  the  Jews ; 
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nor  could  he  easily  prevail  on  himself  to  seek  out  the  Chris- 
tians, whom  he  had  hitherto  persecuted.     To  a  man  in  this 
state  of  mind,  nothing  could  be  so  welcome  as  solitude. 
Hence  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  mformation  of  the 
great  change  that  had  passed  upon  him  would  be  conveyed 
by  other  persons  to  Ananias.     It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in 
order  to  attain  a  full  consciousness  of  his  new  life,  and  to 
make  the  transition  from  this  intermediate  state  of  contrition, 
to  a  new  life  of  active  exertion  in  communion  with  Christy  he 
was  brought  into   connexion  with  the    existing  Christian 
church,  by  the  instrumentality  of  one  of  its  members.     In 
commumon  with  other  believers,  he  first  obtained  what  he 
could  not  find  in  his  solitude.     When  he  prayed  to  Christ 
who  had  appeared  to  him,  that  he  would  help  him  in  his 
distress,  that  he  would  enli&'hten  both  his  bodily  and  mental 
eyes  Tit  wa«  promised  to  hL  in  a  vision,  that  I  weU-known 
enlightened  man,  belonging  to  the  church  at  Damascus, 
whom  he  probably  knew  by  name  and  sight,  should  be  the 
instrument  of  his  spiritual  and  bodily  restoration.      When 
Ananias,  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  visited  him,  Paul  recog- 
nised the  person  to  whom  the  vision  had  referred  him,  and 
hence  felt  the  fcdlest  assurance,  that  in  communion  with  him 
he  should  be  made  partaker  of  a  new  and  higher  principle 
of  life.     Ananias  introduced  Paul  to  the  other  Christians  in 
the  city ;  after  he  had  been  strengthened  by  spending  several 
days  in  their  society,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  enter  the 
synagogues,  and  testify  in  behalf  of  that  cause,  which  hereto- 
fore he  had  fiercely  persecuted.*     Whether  he  considered  it 
best,  after  bearing  Z  fi«t  testimony  among  the  Jews,  to 

^  It  is  difficult  to  consider  rifi^pat  rivh  in  Acts  ix.  19,  and  iifi4pais 
Ikovcus  in  the  23d  ^erse,  as  equivalent  terms.  Yet  it  cannot  be  proved 
from  these  words,  that  Luke  by  the  latter  meant  to  make  a  break  in 
Paul's  residence  at  Damascus,  occasioned  by  a  journey  into  Arabia,  bat 
the  succession  of  events  as  narrated  in  the  Acts  leads  to  consider  this 
as  most  natural.  The  rifi^pcu  tipU  merely  expresses  the  few  days  which 
Paul,  just  after  his  baptism,  spent  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Christians  at 
Damascus.  The  following  phrase,  Kot  tvd^ws,  intimates,  that  immedi- 
ately after  he  had  spent  some  days  with  the  disciples  he  entered  into  tJhe 
synagogues ;  and  the  ^fUpai  tKuyal  denote  the  whole  period  of  PauVa 
stay  at  Damascus.  Within  this  whole  period  of  rififpai  iKauai,  of  which 
nothing  more  is  told  in  the  Acts,  we  must  place  Paul's  journey  into 
Arabia,  of  which  we  should  not  have  known  but  for  the  mention  of  it  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
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allow  its  impression  to  work  silently  on  their  minds,  without 
personally  attempting  to  enforce  it ;  or  whether  the  plots  of 
the  Jews  induced  him  to  quit  the  place,  we  are  not  certain  ;' 
be  this  as  it  may,  he  visited  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia, 
where  he  found  opportunities  for  publishing  the  gospel  among 
the  Jews,  who  were  spread  over  the  country.  He  then 
returned  again  to  Damascus.  Whether  the  Jews,  whose 
anger  he  had  already  excited  by  his  former  preaching, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  coming,  endeavoured  to 
lay  hold  of  a  person  who  was  so  capable  of  injuring  Judaism ; 
or  whether  they  were  exasperated  by  his  renewed  addresses  in 
their  synagogues,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by 
flight,  as  his  life  was  threatened  by  their  machinations. — So 
fer  was  this  man,  who  shunned  no  danger  in  his  subsequent 
career,  though  now  in  the  first  glow  of  conversion,  a  season 
when  the  mind  is  generally  most  prone  to  extravagance — so 
far  was  he  from  indulging  in  that  enthusiastic  ardour  which 
seeks  and  craves  for  martyrdom!^  He  was  let  down  by  his 
friends  in  a  basket,  through  the  window  of  a  house,  built 

^  Schrader,  in  his  Chronological  Bemarks  on  the  Life  of  Paul,  has 
lately  nudntained  that  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  i.  16,  must  be  thus 
explained  by  means  of  the  antithesis ;  he  had  not  been  instructed  by 
men  for  his  apostolic  calling,  but  had  retired  to  the  neighbouring  district 
of  Arabia,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  in  an  independent  manner,  and 
in  solitade.  But  had  he  meant  to  say  this,  he  would  scarcely  have 
chosen  the  general  designation  'ApafiiOf  but  rather  have  substituted  for 
it  fyni^ow  *Apa$iaSf  or  simply  llpvifwy,  by  which  he  would  have  marked 
more  distinctly  the  object  of  this  Mpx^ffdai.  It  is  psychologically  most 
probable  that  Paul,  after  Ananias  had  visited  him  in  his  solitude,  and 
revived  his  spirit,  would  not  go  again  into  retirement,  but  rather  would 
seek  the  communion  of  other  believers,  and,  after  he  had  been  edified 
and  strengthened  by  them,  would  feel  himself  impelled  forthwith  to 
bear  his  testimony  before  those  who  held  his  former  faith.  This  view  is 
also  strongly  confirmed  by  the  passage  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
for  the  connected  sense  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  Qod  revealed 
his  Son  to  me,  that  I  might  publish  him  among  the  Qeu tiles,  I  published 
the  gospel  in  an  independent  manner,  according  to  this  revelation. 
Paul  expresses  this  sentiment  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  form. 
I  was  not  intrusted  for  my  calling,  by  any  human  authority  whatever, 
by  none  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  immediately  travelled  into 
Arabia,  there  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  Compare  Auger's  profound  and 
acute  inquiry,  "  De  Temporum  in  Actis  Apostolorum  Ratione,"  Lipsias, 
1833,  p.  23. 

»  "  The  glorying  in  infirmities,"  (among  which  he  reckons  this  flight,) 
r&  T^s  iurdtytias  KavxwrBaiy  is  one  feature  in  his  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  enthusiasts:  2  Cor.  xi.  30. 
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against  the  wall  of  the  city,  that  he  might  escape  unnoticed 
by  the  Jews,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the  gates. 
After  three  years  had  thus  expired  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version,^ he  resolved,  about  the  year  39,^  once  more  to  return 
to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  become  personally  acquainted 

^  Three  years  after  his  conversion,  namely,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
terminiu  a  quo  the  years  are  reckoned  in  tiie  passage  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  is  t)ie  date  of  his  conversion. 

^  This  circumstance  in  Paul's  life  furnishes  one  of  the  few  chrono* 
logical  marks  for  its  history.  When  Paul  fled  from  Damascus  three 
years  after  his  conversion,  that  city  was  under  the  government  of  King 
Aretas  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  2  Cor.  xi.  32.  But  since  Damascus  belonged 
to  a  Roman  Province,  Aretas  must  have  been  in  possession  of  this  city 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  SUsskind  in  his  essay  in  BengeVs 
Archiv.  1.  2.  p.  314 ;  Wurm  in  his  essay  on  the  Chronology  of  Paul's 
life,  in  the  Tvbinger  Zeitsdirijl  fur  Theologie,  1833,  1st  part,  p.  27; 
and  Auger,  p.  161,  agree  in  thinking,  that  we  are  not  quite  justified  in 
admitting  that  Aretas  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  DamascoSy  as  it 
is  a  conclusion  nowise  favoured  by  other  historical  accounts ;  for  if  Da- 
mascus was  then  under  the  Roman  government,  the  Ethnarch  of  Aretas 
might  have  ventured  to  place  a  watch  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  or, 
through  his  influence  with  the  Roman  authorities,  have  obtained  permis- 
sion for  the  Jews  to  do  this.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  tliat  if 
Damascus  belonged  to  a  Roman  province,  the  Arabian  Ethnarch  would 
venture  to  surround  the  city  with  a  watch,  in  order  to  get  the  Boman 
citizen  into  his  power ;  or  that  the  Roman  authorities  would  allow  of 
his  doing  so,  or  at  his  request  expose  a  Roman  citizen  to  the  wrath  of 
the  Jews.  Although  the  history,  in  which  there  are  besides  so  many 
breaks,  does  not  inform  us  of  such  an  occupancy  of  Damascus,  yet  the 
consideration  of  this  passage  favours  this  supposition.  Now  the  circum- 
stances  by  which  Aretas  might  have  gained  possession  of  the  city  were 
probably  these.  The  Emperor  Tiberius,  as  the  ally  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa,  whose  army  had  been  defeated  by  Aretas,  commanded  Vitel- 
lius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  get  possession  of  him  either  dead  or  alive. 
Bub  while  Yitellius  was  preparing  to  execute  these  orders,  and  various 
circumstances  delaying  his  entering  on  the  campaign,  news  arrived  of 
the  Emperor^s  death,  which  took  place  in  March  of  the  year  37,  and 
Yitellius  was  thus  stopped  in  his  military  movements.  Aretas  might 
take  advantage  of  this  interval  to  gain  possession  of  the  city.  Bat  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  city  thus  snatched  from  the  Romans  remained 
long  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  a.d.  38-39,  the  afiairs  of  Arabia  were 
settled,  Damascus  also  was  not  left  unnoticed.  If  we  place  the  flight  of 
Paul  from  Damascus  in  39,  then  his  conversion  must  have  been  in  ▲.n. 
86,  since  it  must  have  occurred  three  years  before,  and  we  also  fix  the 
same  date  for  Stephen's  martyrdom.  From  the  absence  of  chronological 
information  retipecting  the  events  of  those  times,  we  cannot  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  date  of  Paul's  conversion ;  yet  the  computation  which  places 
it  in  ▲.]>.  36  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  allows  neither  too  long  nor 
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with  Peter,  as  the  individual  who  at  that  time  maintained 
the  highest  reputation  in  the  new  church,  and  exercised  the 
greatest  influence  in  all  its  concerns.  But  as  he  was  known 
at  Jerusalem  only  as  the  persecutor,  every  one  avoided  him, 
till  Bamahas,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  church,  who,  as  a 
Hellenist,  felt  less  a  stranger  to  him,  and  might  formerly  have 
had  some  connexion  with  him,  introduced  him  to  the  rest. 
His  Hellenistic  origin  occasioned  his  holding  many  conversa- 
tions and  disputations  on  Judaism  and  the  Christian  doctrine 
with  the  Hellenistic  Jews. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  took  the  same  ground  in 
his  controversies  with  his  coimtrymen  at  this  early  period,  as 
in  later  times ;  and  this  is  connected  ^vith  the  mode  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  Christian  convictions  and  doctrinal  views. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  did  he 
recognise  at  the  same  time  its  independence  of  the  Mosaic 
law  ?  To  do  this,  must  have  been  most  difficult  for  one  who 
had  so  lately  renounced  the  principles  of  Pharisaism  :  for  we 
generally  find  that  others  of  this  sect  who  embraced  Christ- 
ianity, attempted  to  combine  their  former  tenets  with  those 
of  the  gospel  Ananias,  the  first  instructor  of  the  apostle, 
was  universally  reverenced  on  account  of  his  legal  piety, 
such  an  individual,  therefore,  must  have  been  very  far  firom 
wishing  to  efiect  a  disruption  of  Christianity  fi-om  the  Mosaio 
ceremonial  law.  At  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  this  was 
the  tone  of  sentiment  universally  prevalent  among  Christians; 
for,  as  we  have  remarked,  it  was  only  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  and  owing  to  the  results  of  that  event,  that  new 
light  on  this  subject  firom  various  quarters  gradually  broke  in 
upon  them.  But  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming,  that  the 
same  causes  led  Paul  to  the  views  he  adopted.  We  cannot 
attribute  much  efficacy  to  influences  from  without,  by  the 
communication  of  doctrines  and  views,  in  the  case  of  a  man 
so  distinguished  for  his  great  independent  peculiarity  *  of 
character.  We  are  compelled  to  beHeve  him,  when  he  testifies 
so  undoubtingly,  that  he  received  the  gospel,  in  the  mannei 
he  was  wont  to  publish  it,  not  by  human  instruction,  but  only 
by  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.     Some  exception, 

short  a  time  for  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  Christian  church, 
from  the  period  of  Christ's  Ascension,  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  and 
the  conversion  of  PaTil. 
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howpver,  must  be  made  in  reference  to  the  historical  records, 
containing  the  discourses  and  precepts  of  Christ ;  with  these 
he  became  acquainted  through  the  ordinary  channel  of 
human  tradition,  and  we  find  him  accordingly  appealing  on 
certain  occasions  to  such  traditions,  or  to  words  uttered  by 
the  Lord.' 

As  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  examine,  independently 
of  others,  the  depths  of  the  truth  made  known  by  Christy  he 
must  have  thought  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  obtain  a 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  on  which  all  further  deve- 
lopments of  the  new  doctrine  must  depend,  and  from  which 
they  must  proceed.  We  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  satisfy 
himself  with  single  expressions  casuaUy  obtained  from  oral 
int-ercom'se  with  the  apostles,  whom  he  met  so  seldom,  and 
for  so  short  a  time.  Besides,  he  says  expressly  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  that  these  interviews  with  the  other  apostles 
were  of  no  service  towards  his  acquiring  a  deeper  insight  into 
Christian  doctrines.  We  are  led  to  the  supposition,  that  he 
obtained  written  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Christ,  or  at  least,  a 
written  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Christ,  if  such  existed,  or 
that  he  compiled  one  himself.  But  it  is  very  probable  ttiat 
such  a  collection,  or  several  such  collections,  and  written 
memoirs  of  Christ's  ministry,  were  in  existence  ;  for,  however 
highly  we  may  estimat^e  the  power  of  the  living  word  iu  this 
youthful  period  of  the  church,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  age  of  rhapsodies,  but 
of  one  in  which — especially  wherever  Grecian  cultivation  had 
found  its  way — historical  composition  was  much  practisf^L 
Might  we  not  expect,  then,  that  some  memorials  would  be 
speedily  committed  to  writing  of  what  moved  their  hearts,  and 
occupied  their  thoughts  so  intensely ;  although  a  longer  time 

^  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  On  this  passage,  Schulz  justly  remarks,  that  Paul  uses 
&irh  not  ira^  to  signify  that  what  he  "  received"  was  not  immediately  but 
mediately  from  the  Lord.  What  has  been  said  by  Olshausen  and  Meyer 
(on  different  grounds)  against  this  interpretation,  has  not  induced  me  to 
give  it  up.  The  expression  7ra^4\a$oy  i.irh  rov  kvqIov  is  also  by  no  means 
unimportant.  It  was  not  so  much  the  apostles  design  to  mark  the 
manner  in  which  this  tradition  came  to  him,  but  only  for  what  parpoM 
it  was  given,  to  represent  as  certain  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  the 
Lord  had  instituted  the  Last  Supper ;  hence  also  the  repetition  of  the 
term  KOgtos  is  not  improper.  Had  Paul  been  speaking  of  a  special  reve- 
lation, by  which  this  information  was  imparted,  he  would  scarcely  have 
signified  it  by  Ta^4Ka$oy,  but  rather  by  &ireira\^9i}. 
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might  elapse  l)efore  any  one  resolved  to  attempt  a  delineation 
of  flie  whole  life  of  Christ  ?  *  Many  allusions  to  expressions  of 
Christ  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  besides  his  direct  quotations  of 
Christ's  words,  point  to  such  a  collection  of  his  discourses,  of 
which  the  apostle  availed  himself,*  and  probably  Marcion,  who 

^  Ensebius  narrates  (v.  10),  probably  in  consequence  of  information 
derived  from  Pantsenus,  that  the  apostle  Bartholomew  had  communi- 
icated  to  the  so-called  Indians  to  whom  he  published  the  gospel,  a  Hebrew 
original  document  of  the  Evangelical  History  drawn  up  by  Matthew, 
which  account  we  are  plainly  not  justified  to  call  in  question.  This 
original  document  may  indeed  be  the  same  which  Papias  entitles 
(Ensebius,  iiL  39)  o-vvralis  r&v  Xoyiotv  rod  icvoiov.  And  I  should  by  no 
means  object  to  understsmding  this  to  be  a  collection  of  the  discourses  of 
the  Lord — for  it  is  in  itself  very  probable  that  such  a  compilation  would 
be  early  made,  as  a  store  of  materials  for  the  development  of  Christian 
doctrine — if  what  he  had  before  said  of  Mark's  writings  did  not  intimate 
that  he  meant  both  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ ;  for  I  cannot, 
with  Schneckenburger,  trace  the  distinction,  that  Mark  had  compiled  a 
report  of  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  but  Matthew  only  of  his 
discowraea.  In  this  case,  Papias  would  have  laid  the  emphasis  on  \6yia, 
and  have  said  ruv  Koylotv  rod  kvqIov  <r{iyra^w ;  but  now  the  emphasis 
rests  on  the  word  a-ivra^iVf  an  orderly  collection,  not  mere  insulated 
fragments;  {note  to  2d  edition).  To  this  3d  edition,  I  must  add,  in 
limitation  of  what  I  have  here  said,  and  of  what  Dr.  Lucke  has  said 
before  me  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1833,  p.  501,  certainly  the 
emphasis  rests  upon  the  word  ff^yra^is,  as  contrasted  with  a  rhapsodical 
description ;  it  may  be  intended  that  Papias  wished  to  contrast  the  work 
of  Kfiffk  as  a  rhapsodical  collection  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
Christy  wi^  the  wox^  of  Matthew  as  an  arranged  collection  of  the  say- 
ings of  the  Lord  alone.  Lastly,  he  says  this  only  in  a  secondary  sense  of 
Mark.  The  words  peculiarly  apply  to  Peter,  from  whose  discourses 
Mark  must  have  borrowed  the  materials  and  the  form  of  his  work.  Of 
Peter,  he  says,  hs  irghs  riis  XS^^^  hromro  rks  HtScurKoXlas,  aW*  ovx  l&ffirtg 
eiwret^ip  r&v  KvptoK&v  voioifuvos  Xoyiwv.  Peter  had  composed  his 
addresses  according  to  the  wants  of  his  hearers  at  the  time,  and  not  with 
the  intention  of  giving  an  orderly  account  of  the  discourses  or  sayings 
of  CSirist  For  this  reason,  Mark,  who  drew  all  his  information  from 
these  addresses,  could  compile  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  words  of 
F^ias  are  therefore  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  the  suppo- 
lition,  that  the  original  work  of  Matthew  was  only  a  collection  of  the 
§apings  of  Christ,  as  Schleiermacher  maintained.  As  to  Bartholomew's 
taidng  such  a  document  with  him  for  his  mission,  something  similar 
maj  have  occurred  with  other  preachers  of  ihe  gospel,  whether  Paul  . 
obtained  the  same  document  or  another.  The  Judaizing  tendency  of 
the  document  derived  from  Matthew,  alleged  by  many,  by  no  means 
prevents  me  from  admitting  this;  it  contains  expressions  which,  by 
Ehionites  cleaving  to  the  letter,  might  be  interpreted  according  to  their 
mind ;  but  in  which  Paul,  who  penetrated  deeper  into  the  spirit,  would 
find  an  entirely  dififerent  idea. — See  Das  Lehen  Jesu,  pp.  9, 131, 140. 

'  Daa  Leben  Jem,  pp.  167,  238,  241, 474. 
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owned  no  inspired  authority  besides  Paul,  had  heard  of  such 
a  compilation  of  the  memoirs  of  Christ,  made  use  of  by  his 
&vourite  apostle,  and  attempted  by  his  criticisms  on  Luke*B 
writings,  which  were  not  altogether  to  his  mind,  to  find  out 
what  he  considered  as  Pauline.^  Thus  the  words  of  Chxist 
given  by  tradition,  were  the  foundation  for  the  continued 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  to  which,  independently 
of  all  other  instructions,  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
led  the  apostles.  And  we  can  easily  make  it  apparent,  that 
many  of  the  deep  truths  expressed  by  him,  for  example,  in 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  unfolded 
themselves  to  his  view,  &om  hints  pr^nant  with  meaning,' 
given  by  Christ  himself.  *  Nor  can  we  form  any  other  judg- 
ment respecting  him  as  a  Christian  teacher,  than  that  he,  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  imderstood  the  words  of  Christ  made 
known  to  him  by  tradition,  in  all  their  depth  of  meaning,  and 
thus  learnt  to  develop  the  hidden  fulness  of  divine  truth 
which  they  contained. 

Certainly  for  those  who  gradually  passed  over  to  Chrislianity 
&om  Pharisaic  Judaism,  a  considerable  time  might  elapse 
before  the  spirit  of  Christianity  could  divest  itself  of  the 
Pharisaic  form.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul,  in  whom 
Pharisaism  had  exhibited  the  most  unsparing  opposition  to 
the  gospel,  and  who,  without  any  such  gradual  transition,  had 
been  seized  at  a  critical  moment  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
and  from  being  its  most  violent  enemy,  had  become  its  most 

^  "  It  is  certain  that  he  (Marcion)  acknowledged  only  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  an  original  gospel  which,  by  a  mistake,  he  beliered  that  he 
had  found  quoted  by  Paul,  as  the  genuine  sources  of  Christian  knowledge. 
But  as  he  proceeded  on  the  fixed  idea,  that  these  ancient  records  no 
longer  existed  in  their  original  state,  but  had  been  falsified  by  the 
Judaizers  whose  image  often  haunted  him  like  a  spectre,  he  attempted 
by  means  of  an  arbitary  criticism  to  restore  them  to  their  original  form. 
His  supposed  original  gospel  made  use  of  by  Paul,  was  a  mutilation  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke.  His  criticism  was  so  far  from  logical,  that  several 
things  were  allowed  to  remain,  which  could  only  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  Marcion's  system  by  a  forced  interpretation  and  a  violation 
of  genuine  Hermeneutics."  Dr.  Neander,  in  his  AUgemeine  OeaekichU 
der  Ghriatlichen  Rdiyimt  und  Kirche,  vol.  i.  p.  802. — [Tr.] 

*  It  will  be  evident  that  I  do  not  mean  say,  what  Christ  himself 
possessed  as  the  fulness  of  meaning ;  but  what  presented  itself  to  him 
who  received  it  with  a  susceptible  disposition,  as  a  germ  of  a  new 
spiritual  creation. 

*  Das  Leben  Jesu,  pp.  133,  396,  431,  465. 
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lealous  confessor ;  that  Paul  who,  as  he  describes  it  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to. the  Romans,  after  the  sense 
of  slaveiy  had  been  excited  to  the  utmost  intensity  in  his 
bosom,  was  at  once  transported  into  a  state  of  freedom,  by 
belieYing  in  the  Kedeemer.  The  bonds  of  Pharisaism  were 
in  his  case  loosened  instantaneously  ;  in  his  mind  opposition 
against  Pharisaic  Judaism  took  the  place  of  opposition 
against  the  gospel,  as  he  says  of  himself  (Philip,  iii.  8),  that  for 
Christ's  sake  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  those  things  which 
he  once  prized,  and  all  that  once  appeared  to  him  so  splendid 
"  he  counted  but  as  dung,"  that  he  might  win  Christ. 
Thus  from  the  beginning,  by  the  iUuraination  of  the  Spirit 
alone,  and  according  to  the  guidance  of  Christ's  words,  he 
had  been  taught,  in  all  its  freedom  and  depth,  the  genius  of 
the  gospel  in  relation  to  Judaism,  without  having  his  views 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Peter,*  and  those  Christians 
of  Hellenistic  descent,  who  had  already  preached  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Paul  (since,  like  his  precursor  Stephen,  he  more  freely  deve- 
loped evangelical  truUi  under  this  aspect  in  disputations- with 

^  That  IB,  on  the  supposition  that  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  had 
aheady  taken  plaee,  which,  taking  into  account  its  connexion  with  other 
events^  la  most  probable.  The  interest  which  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nelius and  his  family  excited  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  manner  of  Peter's 
reception  there,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain,  if  they  had  already 
been  made  ac<][uainted  with  the  effects  of  Christianity  among  the 
Gentiles  at  Antioch.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  from 
the  mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  22),  that  they  had  still  so 
decided  a  scruple  against  the  reception  of  believing  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  would  agree  very  well  with  the  disposition  they 
manifested  on  that  occasion,  if  we  suppose  that,  by  the  example  of 
Cornelius  and  his  fieimily,  and  by  the  influence  of  Peter,  they  had  been 
induced  to  give  up  their  decided  opposition.  But  they  might  wish  to 
oonvince  themselves  by  the  investigations  of  an  apostolic  man,  that 
eveiT  thing  was  right  in  this  church,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  Gentile  Christians.  Even  when  they  had  adopted  more  liberal 
dews  on  this  subject,  still  there  might  be  so  much  of  their  former  feel- 
ing left>  that  they  could  not  place  the  same  confidence  lU  a  church 
founded  among  the  Gentiles  as  in  one  among  the  Jews.  Though  it  is 
poissible  that  they  sent  so  able  a  teacher  thither,  not  from  any  feeling  of 
distrust,  but  for  the  establishment  and  furtherance  of  the  work  already 
beg^n ;  and  chose  a  Hellenist  as  better  fitted  to  publish  the  gospel 
among  people  of  Grecian  descent  Auger's  remarks,  in  his  work 
already  quoted,  p.  188,  have  occasioned  an  alteration  in  my  former 
views. 

VOL.  X.  H 
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the  Hellenists)  excited  so  strongly  the  indignation  of  the 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  opened  to  him  of  a 
wider  sphere  of  action  among  heathen  nations.  As  he  was 
one  day  in  the  temple,  and  by  prayer  lifting  up  his  soul  to 
the  Lord,  he  was  borne  aloft  from  eaithly  things.  In  a  vision 
he  received  an  assurance  from  the  Lord,  that  though  he  would 
be  able  to  effect  nothing  at  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the 
animosity  of  the  Jews,  he  was  destined  to  carry  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  other  nations,  even  in  remote  regions; 
Acts  xxii.  21,  Accordingly,  after  staying  in  Jerusalem  not 
more  than  fourteen  days,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  through 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  He  now  returned  to  his 
native  place,  Tarsus,  where  he  spent  several  years,  certainly 
not  in  inactivity ;  for  by  his  labours  the  gospel  was  spread 
among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Tarsus  and  throughout 
Cilicia ;  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  to  him 
the  Grentile  churches,  which  in  a  short  time  we  find  in  Cilicia, 
owed  their  origin.* 

^  The  silence  of  the  Acts  respecting  the  laboum  of  Paul  in  Cilicia, 
cannot  be  brought  as  evidence  against  the  fact,  for  the  account  it  gives 
of  this  period  has  many  lacunoB  From  the  manner  in  whleh  FiaX  is 
mentioned  as  secondary  to  Barnabas,  till  the  time  of  their  first  mis- 
fiionnry  journey,  an  argument  might  be  drawn  for  his  not  having  pre- 
viously entered  on  any  independent  sphere  of  labour.  But  the  case 
may  be,  that  though  Paul,  as  the  younger  and  less  known,  was  at  first 
spoken  of  as  subordinate  to  Barnabas,  the  elder  and  approved  publisher 
of  the  gospel ;  yet,  by  degrees,  Paul's  extraordinary  exertions  gave 
a  different  aspect  to  their  relative  position.  In  Jerusalem  they  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time  to  assign  the  priority  to  Barnabas,  as  appears 
from  the  apostolic  Epistle  in  Acts  xv.  25,  a  circumstance  which 
Bleek  very  justly  adduces  as  a  mark  of  the  unaltered  originality  of 
this  document ;  v.  Studien  und  Kritikerif  1836,  part  iv.  p.  1037.  At 
all  events,  one  would  rather  assign  a  date  some  years  later  to  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  (on  which,  too,  we  can  never  come  to  a  decisive 
conclusion,)  than  suppose  that  he  could  spend  several  years  in  his 
native  place  without  exerting  himself  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity,— he  who  solemnly  declares,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, he  felt  so  strongly  the  impulse  of  an  inward  call  to  preach  the 
l^ospei. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 

TBB  CH17B0H  AT  AHTIOOH  THE  OENTILB  HOTHEB-OHUBOH,  AND   ITS   BBLA- 

TION  TO  THiB  JEWISH   HOTHEB-OHUBOH. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  akeady  remarked,  Christianity 
was  propagated  among  the  Gentiles  by  Hellenist  teachers  in 
Antioch,  l£e  metropolis  of  Eastern  Roman  Asia.  The  news 
of  this  event  excited  great  interest  among  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  true,  the  information  was  not  received  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
account  of  the  operation  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles 
in  the  conversion  of  ComeUus  had  not  materially  contributed 
to  allay  their  prejudices.  But  stiU  a  measure  of  mistrust 
was  prevalent  against  the  Gentile  believers  who  were  non- 
observant  of  the  Mosaic  law,  a  feeling  which,  after  many 
repeated  exhibitions  of  the  divine  power  of  the  gospel  among 
Gentile  Christians,  lingered  foi  a  long  time  in  the  majority  of 
Jewish  believers.  On  this  account,  Barnabas,  a  teacher  who 
stood  high  in  the  general  confidence,  and  who  as  a  Hellenist 
was  better  fitted  to  deal  with  Christians  of  the  same  class,  was 
commissioned  to  visit  the  new  Gentile  converts.  On  his 
arrival  he  rejoiced  in  witnessing  the  genuine  effects  of  the 
gospel,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  the  work. 
The  extensive  prospect  which  opened  here  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  occasioned  his  inviting  Paul, 
who  had  been  active  among  the  Gentiles  in  Cilicia,  to  become 
his  fellow-labourer.  One  evidence  of  the  power  with  which 
Christianity  in  an  independent  manner  spread  itself  among 
the  Gentiles,  was  the  new  name  of  Christians  which  was  here 
given  to  believers.  Among  themselves  they  were  called,  the 
Disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  Disciples  of  Jesus,  the  Brethren, 
the  Believers.  By  the  Jews  names  were  imposed  upon  them 
which  implied  undervaluation  or  contempt,  such  as  the 
Galileans,  the  Nazarenes,  the  Paupers ;  and  Jews  would  of 
course  not  give  them  a  name  meaning  the  adherents  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Gentiles  had  hitherto,  on  account  of  their 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  not  known  how  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  Jews.     But  now,  when  Christianity  \(^& 
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spread  among  the  Gentiles  apart  from  the  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  its  professors  appeared  as  an  entirely  new 
religious  sect  (a  genus  tertium,  as  they  were  sometimes  termed, 
being  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles) ;  and  as  the  term  Christ  was 
held  to  be  a  proper  name,  the  adherents  of  the  new  religious 
teacher  were  distinguished  by  a  word  formed  from  it,  as  tlie 
adherents  of  any  school  of  philosophy  were  wont  to  be  named 
after  its  founder. 

Antioch  from  this  time  occupied  a  most  important  place  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  for  which  there  were  now  two 
central  points ;  what  Jerusalem  had  hitherto  been  for  this 
purpose  among  the  Jews,  that  Antioch  now  became  among 
the  Gentiles.  Here  first  the  two  representations  of  Christi- 
anity, distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  predominance  of 
the  Jewish  or  Gentile  element,  came  into  collision.  As  at 
Alexandria,  at  a  later  period,  the  development  of  Christianity 
had  to  experience  the  effect  of  various  mixtures  of  the  ancient 
oriental  modes  of  thinking  with  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
Grecian  schools,  so  in  this  Roman  metropolis  of  Eastern  Asia, 
it  met  with  various  mixtures  of  the  oriental  forms  of  religious 
belief.  From  Antioch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
proceeded  the  system  of  an  oriental-anti-Jewish  Gnosis^  which 
opposed  Christianity  to  Judaism. 

As  there  was  considerable  intercourse  between  the  two 
churches  at  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  Christian  teachers  fre- 
quently came  from  the  former  to  the  latter  ;  among  these 
was  a  prophet  named  Agabus,  who  prophesied  of  an  approach- 
ing famine,  which  would  be  felt  severely  by  a  great  number 
of  poor  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and  he  called  upon  the 
believers  in  Antioch  to  assist  their  poorer  brethren.  This 
famine  actually  occurred  in  Palestine  about  a.d.  44.^ 

The  faculty  of  foretelling  a  future  event,  did  not  necessarily 
enter  into  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  prophet,  if  we  assume 

^  We  cannot  fix  the  exact  time  when  this  famine  began.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  his  Antiq.  book  xx.  ch.  2.  §  5.  It  was  so  great 
that  numbers  died  in  it  from  want.  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene  in 
Syria,  a  convert  to  Judaism,  sent  a  vessel  laden  with  com,  which  she 
had  purchased  at  Alexandria,  and  with  figs  procured  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  these  provisions  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor.  Luke,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  famine  that  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  olKov/itvjif  which  was  not  the  case  with  this.  To  under- 
ftUnd  by  outoviUmi  in  this  passage,  Palestine  only,  is  not  justified  by  the 
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that  Luke  wrote  from  his  own  standing-poiut.  An  address 
fitted  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  an  audience,  one  by 
which  OiristiaDs  would  be  excited  to  deeds  of  beAeficenJ, 
would  agree  with  the  marks  of  a  prophetic  address  in  the 
New  Testament  sense ;  but  as  in  the  Acts  it  is  expressly  added 
that  the  £sunine  foretold  by  the  prophet  actually  came  to  pass ; 
we  most  doubtless  admit,  in  this  instance,  that  there  was  a 
prediction  of  an  impending  famine,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  prophecy  was  founded  on  the  observation  of  natural 
pro^ofitics. 

Tlie  Christians  at  Antioch  felt  themselves  boimd  to  assist, 
in  its  temporal  distress,  that  church  from  which  they  had 
received  the  highest  spiritual  benefits,  and  probably  sent  their 
contributions  before  the  beginning  of  the  &mine,  by  the 
kands  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  presiding  elders  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  This  church,  after  enjoying  about 
eight  years'  peace,  since  the  persecution  that  ensued  on 
Stephen's  martyrdom,  was  once  more  assailed  by  a  violent 
but  transient  tempest.  King  Herod  Agrippa,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  Claudius  had  granted  the  government  of  Judea, 
affected  great  zeal  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient 
ritual,  *  although  on  many  occasions  he  acted  contrary  to  it, 
on  purpose  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Gentiles,  just  as  by 
his  zeal  for  Judaism  he  tried  to  attach  the  Jewish  people  to 
himself  Actuated  by  such  motives,  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  manifest  hostility  to  the  teachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  of 
whom  he  had  received  unfavourable  reports.  He  caused 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  a  brother  of  the  apostle  John, 
who  probably,  by  some  particular  act  or  discourse,  had  excited 
the  anger  of  the  Jewish  zealots,  to  be  put  to  death ;  and 
during  the  Passover  in  the  year  44,*   he  cast  Peter  into 

New  Testament  phraaeology ;  but  it  is  possible  t)iat  the  famine  ex- 
tended to  other  parts,  and  we  mast  then  suppose  the  word  to  be  used 
gomewhat  rhetoricaUy,  and  not  with  literal  exactness,  especially  if  we 
consider  it  as  spoken  by  a  prophet  come  from  Jerusalem. 

^  Josephus,  Antiq.  book  xix.  ch.  6  and  7.! 

'  For  it  was  the  last  year  of  Herod  Agrippa's  reign,  who  held  for  at 
least  three  whole  years  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  (Joseph,  xix.  8,  2;) 
and,  therefore,  certainly  reigned  from  the  end  of  January  41,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  end  of  January  44  ;  so  that  only 
the  Passover  of  this  last  year  could  be  intended,  that  which  took  place 
after  Herod  had  reigned  three  whole  years. 
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prison,  intending  that  he  should  meet  with  the  same  &t6  after 
the  feast.  But  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  Peter  was 
deUvered  from  prkon,  and  the  d^th  of  the  king,  which  shortly 
followed,  once  more  gave  peace  to  the  church. 

If  Paul  and  Barnabas  arrived  at  Jerusalem  during  this  dis- 
turbed state  of  things,  their  stay  was  necessarily  shortened  by 
it,  and  they  could  accomplish  nothing  of  consequenc&  *  But 
if  we  compare  the  accoamt  in  the  Acts,  with  the  narrative  of 
the  apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  there 
mentions  as  the  second,  was  really  the  second,  this  journey 
would  acquire  great  importance.'     We  must  then  assume^ 

^  As  the  words  nar*  iKtivov  r\iu  Kcuphv,  in  Acts  xli.  1,  cannot  serve  for 
fixing  the  exact  date,  the  coincidence  of  this  journey  of  Paul's  with  the 
events  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  whole  chronology  founded  upon  it  of  the 
apostle's  history,  is  not  absolutely  certain.  Yet  there  is  no  valid  argu- 
ment against  this  arrangement. 

'  Irenasus  adv.  Hseres.  lib.  iii.  c.  13,  seems  to  consider  it  as  settled 
that  this  was  Paul's  third  journey.  But  what  TertuUian  says  (contra 
Marcion,  i.  20),  goes  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  his  second  journey. 
He  alleges  the  same  reason  for  thinkinq^  so,  as  Roil,  in  his  essay  on  the 
subject  lately  published  in  his  Opuscula;  that  Paul,  in  the  first  glow  o( 
his  conversion,  was  more  violent  against  Judaism,  but  latterly  his 
feelings  towards  it  were  mollified.  Thus  he  explains  the  dispute  with 
Peter  at  Antioch.  "  Paulus  adhuc  in  gratia  rudis,  ferventer  ut  adbuc 
neophytus  ad  versus  Judaismum."  (It  is  contradictory  to  this  soppo* 
sition  that  he  allows  Paul  to  have  given  way  to  the  Judaizers  at  Jem- 
salem,  in  reference  to  the  circumcision  of  Titus,  cont.  Marcion,  v.  3 ;) 
and  it  would  entirely  correspond  with  the  character  of  Paul  and  the 
mode  of  his  conversion,  that,  at  first,  he  should  engage  in  fiercer  oppo- 
sition to  the  observance  of  the  law,  than  that  his  mind  should  gradually 
be  developed  in  that  freer  direction.  Yet  this  supposition,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  show,  is  by  no  means  supported  by  historical  evidence. 
What  is  advanced  by  Wurm,  in  his  essay  already  quoted,  in  the 
Tubingen  Zeitachriftfur  Theologies  against  my  application  of  the  first 
passage  from  Tertullian,  is  not  correct.  I  have  here  remarked  on  the 
contradiction  between  the  two  passages,  and  in  a  writer  of  Tertnllian's 
cast  of  mind — highly  as  we  esteem  the  depth,  fire,  and  vigour  of  his 
genius— such  a  contradiction  is  not  very  surprising.— But  from  Tertull. 
c.  Marcion,  lib.  v.  2,  3,  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  he  considered  the 
second  journey  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  as  the  same 
with  that  which  was  followed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  apostolic 
assembly  at  Jerusalem.  Tertullian  only  says,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles — whose  credibility  wa.^  not  acknowledged  by  Marcion — repre- 
sented the  principles  on  which  Paul  acted,  not  differently  from  what 
Paul  states  them  to  be  in  an  Epistle  admitted  as  genuine  by  Marcion; 
consequently,  the  account  of  Luke,  in  this  respect^  must  be  credible. 
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that  although  the  conveyance  of  the  collection  to  Jerusalem 
was  the  avowed  object  and  motive  of  this  journey,  yet  Paul 
himself  had  another  and  more  important  end  in  view,  which 
probably  induced  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  contributions. 
As  the  strictly  Pharisaical  Jews  held  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Gentiles  to  submit  to  the  whole  ceremonial  law,  and 
particularly  to  circumcision,  *  in  order  to  enjoy  the  blessinge 
of  theocracy ;  as  the  mistrust  of  the  Jewish  Christians  had 
already,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  manifested  itself  against 
the  Grentile  converts ;  and  as  the  consequences  of  this  state  of 
feeling  might  have  already  appeared  in  the  church  at  Antioch, 
which  stood  in  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  parent  church 
at  Jerusalem ;  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas felt  it  to  be  their  imperative  duty,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  dangerous  disagreement,  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  on  this  subject,  and 
to  imite  with  them  in  establishing  fixed  principles  respecting 
it.  Yet  in  itself  it  is  more  probable,  that  such  a  mutual 
explanation  took  place  earher,  than  that  it  occurred  at  so  late 
a  period.  *  Such  a  conference  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  the 
three  most  eminent  of  the  apostles,  could  not  well  be  held  at 
that  time,  since  one  of  them  was  cast  into  prison ;  but  too 
great  an  omcertainty  is  attached  to  the  dates  of  these  events, 
to  render  this  objection  of  much  weight.     And  it  agrees  with 

So  then,  Tertullian,  i.  9,  hjrudis, fides  means  the  same  as  in  the  passage 
first  quoted.  The  rudU  fides  in  that  passage,  is  a  faith  still  young  and 
not  fully  tried,  which  hence  could  not  possess  so  independent  an  autho- 
rity ;  "  hoc  enim  (the  temporary  concession  in  reference  to  the  circum- 
cision of  Titus)  rudijldei  et  adhuc  de  legis  observcUione  stispenscB  (in 
reference  to  which  it  was  still  disputed  whether  they  were  not  bound  to 
the  observance  of  the  law)  competebat"  namely,  until  Paul  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  independent  call  to  the  apostleship  and  its  peculiar 
grounds,  acknowledged  by  the  other  apostles. 

^  A  Jewish  merchant,  named  Ananias,  who  had  converted  King 
Izates  of  Adiabene,  the  son  of  Queen  Helena,  to  Judaism,  assured  him 
that  he  might  worship  Jehovah  without  being  circumcised,  and  even 
Bought  to  dUsuade  him  from  it,  that  it  might  not  cause  an  insurrection 
of  his  people.  But  when  another  stricter  Jew,  Eleazar,  came  thither, 
he  declared  to  the  king  that  since  he  acknowledged  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  would  sin  by  neglecting  any  of  its  commands, 
and  therefore  no  consideration  ought  to  prevent  his  compliance. 
Joseph.  ArchsBol,  lib.  xx.  c.  2,  §  4.  And  such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
converts  to  Christianity  from  among  the  Jews,  who,  to  use  the  words  of 
Josephns,  were  ijcpifitis  irtpl  rh  trdrp^a. 

'  As  Dr.  Paulus  remarks  in  his  Exegetical  Manual,  i.  1,  p.  288. 
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the  existiug  circnmstauces  of  the  church,  that  this  confereDoe 
is  represented  as  a  private  transaction  of  Paul's  with  the  most 
eminent  of  the  apostles  ;^  partly  because  the  matter  did  not 
appear  sufficiently  ripe  for  a  public  discussion ;  partly  because) 
by  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  King  Agrippa,  the  intended 
public  conference  might  be  prevented.  By  fliis  supposition, 
we  therefore  gain  a  connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the 
transactions  between  the  Jewidi  and  Gentile  converts,  and 
thus  the  two  historical  documents,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  serve  to  supply  what  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  each.  But,  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
the  chronology  of  the  common  reading,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  all  the  manuscripts,*  is  irreconcileable  willi  this 
hypothesis,  for  we  must  reckon  Paul's  conversion  to  have 
taken  place  fourteen  years  earlier,  which  would  be  a  compu- 
tation wholly  untenable.  And,  secondly,  the  relation  in 
which  Paul,  according  to  the  description  in  the  Acts,  stood  at 
any  given  time  to  B^nabas,  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
wiU  not  agree  with  this  view.  For  at  an  earlier  period, 
according  to  the  slight  notices  furnished  us  by  the  Acts,  Paul 
appears  in  a  subordinate  relation,  both  of  age  and  disciple- 
ship,  to  the  elder  preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  was  not  till  he 
undertook  the  missionary  journey  with  Barnabas  from  An- 

^  The  Kar'  tBicuf  8^,  Gal.  ii.  2,  which  contains  an  antithesis  to  8i}fUNrff. 
Yet  public  conferences  are  by  no  means  excluded ;  for  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  words  icar'  iSlw  follow  what  was  before  said  merely  as  a  limit- 
ing explanatory  clause.  Paul,  perhaps,  might  not  except  some  special 
topic  of  importance  from  the  &y^c/icv  ainoTs  (which  must  principally 
reUte  to  his  Christian  brethren  in  Jerusalem), — his  private  conferences 
with  James,  Peter,  and  John ;  or  he  might  design  to  notice  only  the 
public,  and  afterwards  the  important  private  conferences,  altogether 
passing  over  the  former.    Compare  Wurm,  p.  51 ;  Auger,  p.  149. 

*  The  ^hronicon  Paschcde  Alexandrinum,  ed.  Nidmhrt  p.  436,  cer- 
tainly forms  an  exception,  according  to  which  Paul  took  this  second 
journey /(mr  years  after  his  conversion ;  and  this  computation  supposes 
the  reading  to  be  Tf<r<rdgwu  h-Stv,  instead  of  HtKcn-etrtr,  Such  a  reading 
being  assumed,  we  may  easily  understand  how  lA  was  formed  from  A. 
And  according  to  this  reading,  if  we  refer  it  to  the  second  journey  of 
Paul  mention^  in  the  Acts,  everything  will  readily  agree  with  such  a 
computation ;  only,  if  we  reckon  tJiese  four  years  from  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  that  event  must  be  placed  about  the  year  40.  But  still  it 
remains  uncertain,  whether  the  computation  in  the  Chronicon  Pcuchale 
is  founded  on  a  critical  conjecture,  or  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  opposing  evidence  of  all  manuscripts  and  quota- 
tions from  the  Fathers  is  too  important 
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tiodi,  in  which  he  was  the  most  prominent  agent,  that  that 
apostolic  superiority  deyeloped  itself  whidi  was  afterwards 
exhibited  in  the  transactions  at  Jerusalem.  Still  we  cannot 
consider  tins  remark  as  decisive  of  the  question  ;  for  we  may 
feel  confident  that  such  a  man  as  Paul,  especially  if  we  grant 
his  independent  labours  in  Cilicia,  must  have  come  forward, 
even  before  the  period  of  his  apostolic  superiority,  with  extra- 
ordinazy  efficiency  when  the  t)cca8ion  demanded  it. 

Since  tiiere  was  no  deficiency  of  teachers  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  we  may  presume  that,  after  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  had  once  begun,  the  publication  of  the  gospel  would 
be  extended  firom  Syria  to  other  heathen  nations.  Barnabas 
and  Paul  had  probably  at  an  early  period  expressed  their 
deske  to  be  employed  in  a  wider  sphere  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Crentiles,  as  Paul  had  been  assured  by  the  Lord  of  his 
appointment  to  carry  the  gospel  to  distant  nations.  And  as 
Barnabas  had  brought  his  nephew  Mark  with  him  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  prompted  to 
this  step  by  the  prospect  of  a  more  extensive  field  in  which 
he  might  employ  his  relation  as  a  fellow-labourer.  The 
teachers  who  were  assembled  at  Antioch  appointed  a  day  of 
&sting  and  prayer,  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  Lord,  and  to 
pray  for  his  illumination  to  direct  them  what  to  do.  A  firm 
persua^on  was  imparted  to  them  all  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
that  they  ought  to  set  apart  and  send  forth  Barnabas  and 
Paul  to  the  work  to  which  they  were  called  by  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TBB   PB0PA6ATI0N    OF    OHSISTIAinTT    FROH    ANTIOCH    BT     PAUL  AND 

BARNABAS. 

Ac(X)HPANiED  by  Mark,  they  fiist  visited  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  whose  ancient  connexion  with 
it  fiu)ilitated  the  introduction  of  the  gospel.  They  traversed 
the  island  fi-om  east  to  west,  firom  Salamis  to  Paphos.  In  their 
teaching  they  followed  the  track  which  history  had  marked 
out  for  them^  that  method  by  which  the  gospel  must  spread 
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itself  among  the  heathen.  As  the  Jews,  in  virtue  of  their  con<» 
uexion  with  the  theocratic  development,  and  of  the  promises 
intrusted  to  them,  had  the  first  claim  to  the  announcement  of 
the  Messiah  ;^  as  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  prepara- 

^  irf>onov*lovScda,  Rom.  i.  16,  compared  with  John  iv.  22.  The  credi- 
bility of  what  is  narrated  in  ,the  Acts  on  this  and  other  occasions, 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  Paul  turned  to  the  Q^ntiles,  imme- 
diately after  the  ill  reception  which  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  assem- 
bled in  the  synagogue,  would  be  shaken,  if  Dr.  Bauer  were  correct  in  his 
assertion,  (see  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occasion  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  in  the  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie,  1836,  part  iii 
p.  101,)  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  did  not  give  a  faithful  relation  of 
objective  facts,  but  modified  them  according  to  his  peculiar  views  and 
design ;  that  this  is  to  be  explained  from  the  apologetic  design  with 
which  he  maintains  the  position,  that  the  gospel  reached  the  Gkintiles  only 
through  the  criminality  and  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  This  is  connected 
with  Bauer's  idea  of  an  anti-Pauline  party,  consisting  of  persons  who 
took  offence  at  the  Pauline  universftlism,  (his  preaching  the  gospel  both 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,)  and  which  had  its  seat  at  Rome.  For  this  party, 
such  an  apologetic  representation  of  Paul's  ministry  must  be  designed. 
We  might  be  allowed  to  cast  such  a  suspicion  on  the  representations  in 
the  Acts,  if  any  thing  artiticial  was  to  be  found  in  them,  any  thing  not 
corresponding  to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  But  if  the  line  of  conduct  ascribed  to  the  apostle,  and  its  con- 
sequences, appear  altogether  natural  under  the  circumstances,  it  does 
not  appear  how  we  can  be  justified  in  deducing  the  repetition  (of  Paul's 
mode  of  acting)  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  not  from  that  bat 
from  the  subjective  manner  of  the  narrator.  Now,  in  all  the  cities 
where  synagogues  existed,  they  formed  the  most  convenient  places  for 
making  known  the  gospel,  when  Paul  was  not  disposed  to  appear  in  the 
public  market-places  as  a  preacher.  Here  he  found  the  proselytes 
assembled,  who  formed  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  Gentiles ; 
and  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  principle 
is  stated  according  to  which  the  Jews  had  the  first  claim  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Love  to  his  own  people  produced  the  earnest  desire 
to  effect  as  much  as  possible  for  their  salvation,  along  with  his  calling 
as  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  xi.  13.  That  1  have  brought  forward 
this  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  Bauer  has  made  use  of  as  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an  apologetic  interest,  is  hot  on  my  part  a 
mere  petiMo  principii,  for  1  cannot  in  any  way  reconcile  it  wiUi  the 
character  of  the  apostle,  that  he  could  express  such  principles  and  such 
desires  merely  from  motives  of  expediency.  But  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  turn  away  from  the  great  mass  of  the  carnally-minded  Jews,  if  he 
found  only  here  and  there  individuals  among  them  of  susceptible  dis- 
positions, and  devote  himself  to  the  Gentiles  alone.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  his  call  to  the  apostleship  among  the  heathen  was  deter- 
mined merely  by  accidental  circumstances;  for  if  he  found  a  greater 
number  of  Jews  in  a  city  disposed  to  believe,  yet  his  other  calling  would 
not  thereby  have  been  frustrated ;  but  among  the  converted  HellenLitio 
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tion,  and  places  already  existed  among  them  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  ;  it  was  on  these  accounts  natural  that 
the  apostles  should  first  enter  the  synagogues,  and  the  proses 
lytes  of  the  gate,  whom  they  here  met  with,  afforded  them  the 
most  convenient  point  of  transition  from  the  Jews  to  the 
Gentiles.  In  Paphos,  they  found  in  the  proconsul,  Sergius 
Paulus,  a  man  dissatisfied  with  all  that  philosophy  and  the 
popuS-  religion  could  offer  for  his  religious  wants,  and  anxious 
to  receive  every  thing  which  presented  itself  as  a  new  com- 
munication  from  heaven  ;  hence,  he  was  eager  to  hear  what 
Paul  and  Barnabas  announced  as  a  new  divine  doctrine.  But, 
owing  to  that  sense  of  reUgious  need,  unsatisfied  by  any  clear 
knowledge,  he  had  given  ear  to  the  deceptive  arts  of  an 
itinerant  Jewish  Goes,  Baijesus.  These  Goetse  were  in  suc- 
ceeding times^  the  most  virulent  opposers  of  Christianity, 
because  it  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  domination 
over  the  minds  of  men  ;'  and  for  the  same  reason,  this  man 

Jews,  who  were  more  closely  related  to  those  who  were  Greeks  by  birth 
or  education,  he  would  have  found  assistance  for  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian church  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  when  after  so  many  painful  ex- 
periences, he  had  little  hopes  of  success  among  the  Jews,  still  he  could 
not  give  up  the  attempt  to  do  something  for  his  countrymen,  if  by  any 
means  he  might  save  some ;  especially  since  he  could  so  well  unite  this 
with  the  interests  of  his  calling,  and  could  find  no  more  convenient  and 
unostentatious  method  of  paving  his  way  to  the  Gentiles.  And  does 
not  the  peculiar  mixture  in  the  churches  of  Gkn tile- Christians,  the 
influence  of  Judaizers  upon  them,  give  evidence  of  their  origination  I 
Bom.  xi.  12  will  also  establish  this  point.  And  that  the  author  of  the 
Acts  has  given  a  narrative  consistent  with  facts  and  the  actual  state  ot 
things,  is  shown  by  this,  that  when  describing  the  entrance  of  Paul  at 
Athens,  he  does  not  repeat  the  same  method  of  proceeding,  but  repre- 
sents him  as  acting  in  a  different  manner,  adapted  to  the  local  pecu- 
liarities. Throughout  the  Acts,  I  can  perceive  no  traces  of  any  thing 
but  an  historical  object,  which  the  author  has  pursued  according  to  the 
means  of  information  within  his  reach. 

^  On  this  account,  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  such  sorcerers  to 
find  access  to  men  of  the  highest  rank.  Thus  Lucian  narrates,  that  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  Rome  most  eagerly  inquired  after  the  pro- 
phecies of  a  sorcerer,  Alexander  of  Abonateichos,  in  Pontus,  who 
acquired  great  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
among  the  zealous  adherents  of  Alexander,  he  mentions  especially  an 
eminent  Roman  statesman,  Rutilianus,  of  whom  he  says — ou^p  r3i  (xhv 

9^  ircpl  robs  Btohs  tcAvv  voffJuv,     Lucian.  Alexand.  §  30. 

*  (>f  which  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  is  an 
example. 
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took  the  utmost  pains  to  binder  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  axid 
to  prejudice  the  proconsul  against  it  But  Paul,  fiOl  of  holy 
indignation^  declared  with  divine  confidence,  that  the  Loid 
would  punish  him  with  the  loss  of  that  eye-sight  which  he 
only  abused,  by  attempting  with  his  arts  of  deception  to  stop 
the  prepress  of  divme  truth.  The  threatening  was  im  mediately 
fulfilled  ;  and  by  this  sensible  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a 
higher  power,  the  proconsul  was  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  the  Go^,  and  &ndered  more  susceptible  of  divine  in* 
struction. 

Thence  they  directed  their  course  further  northward  :  passed 
over  to  Pamiiylia,  and  along  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  I^ 
and  Pisidia,  and  made  a  longer  stay  at  the  considerable  dtj 
of  Antioch,*  (which,  as  a  border-city,  was  at  different  perio<& 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  different  provinces,)  in  order  to 
allow  time  for  making  known  the  gospel.  Paul's  discourse  in 
the  synagogue  is  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  wisdom  and  skill 
of  the  great  apostle  in  the  management  of  men's  dispositions, 
and  of  his  peculiar  antithetical  mode  of  developing  Christian 
truth.  He  sought  first  to  win  the  attention  and  confidence  of 
his  bearers,  by  reminding  them  how  Grod  had  chosen  their 
fathers  to  be  his  people,  and  then  gave  an  outline  of  God's 
dealings  with  them,  to  the  times  of  David,  the  individual 
from  whose  posterity,  according  to  the  promises,  the  Messiah 
was  to  spring.  After  the  introduction  he  came  to  the  main 
object  of  his  address,  to  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
what  he  had  effected  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Then 
turning  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes  present,  he  proceeded  to 
say,  that  for  them  this  aunoomcement  of  salvation  was  de- 
signed, since  those  to  whom  it  was  first  proposed,  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  had  been  unwilling  to  receive  it ; 
they  had  not  acknowledged  the  Messiah,  nor  understood  the 
prophecies,  which  they  heard  read  every  Sabbath-day  in  their 
synagogues.*  Yet,  while  in  their  bUndness  they  condemned 
the  Messiah  to  death,  they  could  not  retard  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecies,  but  against  their  design  and  wiU,  contributed 

^  To  distinguish  it  from  the  Asiatic  metropolis,  it  is  called  'Avrtoxcia 
wphs  Ui<rilil(f* 

^  Only  using  milder  expressions,  Paul  here  says  the  same  things  of 
the  blindness  of  the  Jews,  which  he  often  says  in  stronger  and  more 
Bcvere  language  in  his  £pistles,  accusing  them  of  obduracy. 
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to  it ;  for  after  he  had  suffered  all  things  which  according  to 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  he  was  to  suffer,  he  rose  from 
the  dead.  By  faith  in  him  they  could  obtain  forgiveness  of 
Gins  and  justification,  which  they  could  never  have  obtained 
by  the  law.*  And  after  announcing  this  promise  to  them, 
Paul  dosed  with  a  threatening  warning  to  ombelievers.  This 
discourse,  uttered  with  all  the  impressiveness  of  firm  faith,  and 
yet  evincing  so  much  tenderness  towards  the  Jews,  made  at 
first  a  favourable  impression  upon  them,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  whoje  assembly,  they  requested  him  to  expound  his  doc- 
trine more  fully  on   the  next  SabbatL'     Such  was  the 

^  To  justify  my  yiews  of  this  passage,  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  right  interpretation  of  Acts  xiii.  39.  I  cannot  so  understand  it  as 
if  the  apostle  meant  to  say — Through  Christ  men  obtain  forgiveness  of 
all  sins,  even  of  those  of  which  forgiveness  could  not  be  obtained 
through  the  law.  The  apostle  certaioiy  knew  only  one  forgiveness  of 
sing  and  one  justification ;  and  he  used  the<  term  irdmoov  only  to  mark 
the  completeness  of  the  removal  of  guilt,  as  the  idea  of  hKaiocriirri  pre- 
supposes this;  but  the  preceding  irimotp,  to  refer  the  relative  pronoun 
by  a  kind  of  logical  attraction  to  this  term  of  universality,  rather  than 
to  the  whole  idea  of  5txia»9^v(u,  which  he  had  especially  in  view.  What 
Meyer  says  in  his  commentary  in  defence  of  the  common  interpretation, 
does  not  convince  me.  "  Paul,"  he  remarks,  "  specifies  one  part  of  the 
universal  ft^co-is  afiagriav  as  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  but  this  does 
not  at  all  injure  the  unity  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification."  I 
do  not  perceive  how  Paul,  from  his  point  of  view,  could  render  one 
special  part  more  prominent  than  another ;  I  know  indeed  of  no  sin 
from  wMch  a  man  could  be  justified  on  the  standing-point  of  the  law ; 
in  Paul's  mind,  there  could  be  here  no  difference  whatever.  The  pecu- 
liarly Pauline  style  of  carrying  out  the  opposition  between  faith  and  the 
law  here  appears  in  the  germ. 

'  If,  in  Acts  xiiL  42,  we  take  ficra^b  in  its  usual  acceptation,  we  must 
understand  the  passage  thus :  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  requested  to  ex- 
plain the  Christian  doctrine  to  them  during  the  week  between  this  and 
the  next  Sabbath,  therefore  before  the  next  celebration  of  the  Sabbath. 
Such  a  request  would  be  very  suitable,  if  we  understand  it  as  that  of  in- 
dividuals who  wished  to  hear  discourses  on  the  doctrine  in  their  private 
circles  during  the  week.  But  it  does  not  appear  so  proper  as  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  whole  congregation  at  the  synagogue.  We  should  most 
naturally  refer  it  to  the  Gentiles,  and  on  that  account  must  consider  the 
reading  rk  tBvJi  in  the  42d  verse  as  co#ect,  though  it  has  the  appearance 
of  a  gloss.  Also  the  word  <rdfi$arov  in  the  Acts  is  never  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  week;  for  the  phrase  fila  aafifidrwv  cannot  be  brought  as  a 
voucher  for  this  meaning.  But  if  we  understand  rh  fiera^b  (rdfifiaTov,  of 
the  next  Sabbath,  all  will  be  clear;  and  a  comparison  with  verse  44 
fitvoon  this  interpretation,  which  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  ancient 
grosses  and  scholia  in  Griesbach  and  Matthai.    From  the  earlier  Greek 
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impression  made  by  his  words  on  the  assembly  in  genend. 
But  there  were  many  among  the  Jews  present,  and  especially 
the  proselytes,  who  were  more  deeply  affected  than  the  rest  1^ 
the  power  of  truth,  and  who  longed  after  the  redemption 
announced  by  Paul.  They  could  not  wait  till  the  next  Sab- 
bath, but  hastened  after  Paul,  who  had  left  the  synagogue 
with  Barnabas ;  they  informed  them  of  the  impressions  t£ey 
had  received,  and  earnestly  requested  more  ample  instruction. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  consequently  availed  themselves  of  many 
opportimities  to  explain  the  divine  doctrine  in  private  houses 
during  the  course  of  the  week,  and  hkewise  to  make  it  knowi^ 
among  the  Grentiles.  Hence,  by  the  next  Sabbath,  the  new 
doctrine  of  salvation  had  obtained  notoriety  through  the 
whole  city,  and  a  multitude  of  the  Gentile  inhabitants  flocked 
to  the  synagogue  in  order  to  hear  Paul's  discourse.  This  was 
a  spectacle  sufficient  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  filled  with  spuitual  pride,  and  a  delusive  notion  of  their 
superiority  as  members  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  hence 
this  discourse  of  Paul's  was  not  heard  with  the  same  fevour- 
able  disposition  and  calmness  as  the  first.  He  was  interrupted 
by  violent  contradictions  and  reproaches.  He  then  declared 
to  them,  that  since  they  were  not  disposed  to  receive  the  salva- 
tion announced  to  them,  and  excluded  themselves  from  it  to 
their  own  condemnation,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  dis- 
charged their  obligations,  and  would  now  turn  to  the  Grentiles, 
who  had  shown  liiemselves  disposed  to  receive  their  instruo- 

writers  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  find  an  authority  for  this  meaning  of 
fiera^h^  but  not  from  the  later.  In  Plutarch's  Jnstituia  Laconical  c.  42, 
/terol^  occurs  twice  in  this  sense,  and  especially  in  the  second  passage, 
rois  fxera^h  Mcuce^oviKois  fiofflKeav,  {"  the  Macedonian  kings  after  Philip 
and  Alexander,")  for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  understood ;  and  so  likewise 
in  Josephus,  De  Bdlo  Jvd,  lib.  v.  c.  4,  §  2,  where,  after  speaking  of 
David  and  Solomon,  he  says,  twv  iiera^h  rovroov  fiourlKtuv,  which  can 
only  mean,  **the  kings  after  these." — I  consider  the  words  ix  rris 
(Fvvayoty^s  ruv  *lovdaiar  and  the  words  t^  ^0vn  as  glosses,  founded  on  a 
misunderstanding ;  but  I  cannot,  with  Kuinoel,  take  the  whole  of  the 
verse,  so  strongly  accredited  as  genuine,  to  be  only  a  gloss.  What  is 
said  in  this  verse,  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  vivid  representa- 
tion of  an  event  by  an  eye-witness.  As  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  going 
away  before  the  whole  of  the  congregation  had  separated,  they  were  re- 
quested by  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  to  repeat  their  addresses  on  the 
next  Sabbath.  But  after  the  whole  congregation  had  separated,  many  in- 
dividuals ran  after  them  to  open  their  hearts  to  them  more  unreservedly. 
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tions,  and  that  the  gospel  was  designed  to  be  a  fountain  of 
light  and  salvation  to  nations  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas  left  the  synagogue  with  the 
believing  Gentiles,  and  a  suitable  chamber  in  the  dwelling  of 
one  of  their  number,  probably^  was  the  first  place  of  assembfing 
for  the  church  tiiat  was  now  formed.  Christianity  spread  itself 
through  the  whole  circumjacent  district;  but  the  Jews  con- 
trived, by  means  of  the  fenmle  proselytes  belonging  to  the  most 
respectable  families  in  the  city,  ^  and  their  influence  on  their 
husbands,  to  raise  a  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  They  proceeded  to 
the  city  of  Iconium,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east,  in  Lycaonia,* 
where  they  had  access  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  But  by  the 
influence  of  the  hostilely  disposed  among  the  former,  who  also 
here  had  gained  over  to  their  side  a  part  of  the  people  and  the 
magistratesf,  they  were  driven  from  this  c'^y  also.  They  now 
betook  themselves  to  other  cities  in  the  same  province,  and 
first  tarried  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lystra.  As  in  this 
place  there  was  no  synagogue,  and  scarcely  any  Jews  dwelt  in 
it,  they  could  make  known  the  gospel  only  by  entering  into 
conversation'  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  thus  leading  per- 
sons to  religious  subjects ;  gradually  small  groups  were  formed, 
which  were  increased  by  many,  who  were  attracted  by  curiosity 
or  interest  in  the  subject  of  conversation.  Paul  was  one  day 
thus  instructing  in  divine  truth  a  company  who  had  gathered 
round  him,  when  a  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth,  and 
probably  was  used  to  sit  for  alms  in  a  thoroughfare  of  the  city, 
listened  to  him  with  great  attention.  The  divine  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  discourse  of  Paul  deeply  impressed  him,  and 
caused  him  to  look  up  with  confidence  as  if  he  expected  a  cure 
from  him.  When  Paul  noticed  this,  he  said  to  him  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet  ;'*  and  he  stood  up 
and  walked.^ 

^  Here,  as  at  Damascus,  (and  other  instances  might  be  mentioned,) 
Judaism  found  most  acceptance  with  females,  as  Christianity  did  after- 
wards. 

'  In  other  times  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Phrygia  or  Pisidia. 

'  A  frequent  practice  of  modern  missionaries  in  Asia. 

*  Only  he  will  feel  compelled  to  believe  this  who  acknowledges  the  new 
divine  powers  of  life,  which  through  Christ  have  been  introduced  to  the 
human  race.    But  whoever  is  not  entangled  in  a  mechanical  view  of 
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This  sight  attracted  a  still  larger  crowd,  and  the  credulous 
people  now  esteemed  the  two  apostles  to  be  more  than  men, — 
gods,  who  had  come  down  in  human  form  to  confer  benefits  on 
men.  A  belief  of  this  kind,  deeply  seated  in  the  hxmian  breast, 
and  proceeding  from  the  undeniable  feeling  of  the  connexion 
of  the  human  race  with  God,  was  spread  from  ancient  times 
among  the  heathen,*  and  at  that  period  was  much  increased 
by  the  existing  religious  ferment.  Now  in  this  city  Zeus  was 
worshipped  as  the  founder  of  cities,  as  the  originator,  guide, 
and  protector  of  civilization,^  as  the  founder  and  protector  of 
this  city  in  particular  (ZevQ  voXuvq,  TroXtovxoc),  and  a  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  city  was  dedicated  to  him.'  Accord- 
ingly the  people  imagined  that  their  tutelar  deity,  Zeus  him- 
self had  come  down  to  them  ;  and  as  Paul  was  foremost  in 
speaking,  and  possessed — as  we  may  conclude  from  his 
Epistles,  and  his  speech  at  Athens — a  peculiarly  powerfrd 
addresEf,  and  a  high  degree  of  popular  eloquence,  he  was  taken 
for  Hermes,  while  Barnabas  his  senior,  who  perhaps  had  some- 
thing imposing  in  his  appearance,  was  believed  to  be  Zeus. 
The  people  made  their  remarks  to  one  another  on  these 
strangers  in  the  old  Lycaonian  dialect,  so  that  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas were  not  aware  of  their  drift,  and  were  therefore  quite 
unprepared  for  the  result.  The  news  of  the  appearance  of 
these  supposed  divinities  quickly  reached  the  temple,  and  a 
priest  came  with  oxen,  which  were  generally  sacrificed  to 

nature,  whoever  acknowledges  the  power  of  Spirit  over  nature,  and  a 
hidden  dynamic  connexion  between  soul  and  body — to  such  a  person  it 
cannot  appear  wholly  incredible  that  the  immediate  impression  of  a 
divine  power  operating  on  the  whole  internal  being  of  man,  should  pro- 
duce results  of  altogether  a  different  kind  from  remedies  taken  out  of 
the  stores  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature. 

*  The  Homeric  dtol  ^tluoicriu  ioiKSres  ciX\o^avoia'i,  Havroioi  re\4$ovrf7 
iiTKrrgtaipwat  iroK^as.     Od.  p.  486. 

^  As  Aristides  in  his  discourse  els  Ala  saye^,  that  as  Zeus  is  the 
Creator  and  Giver  of  all  good  things,  he  is  to  be  worshipped  under 
manifold  titles  according  to  these  various  relations.  Udyff  Scraavrhsevpf 
u^a\a  Ka\  lavr^  irphrovra  hySfiara. 

^  Libanius  vvip  rur  Up&v,  ed.  Reiake,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 58,  remarks  that  cities 
were  built  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  temples,  hence  frequently  the 
buildings  nearest  the  walls  were  ancient  temples ;  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  site  of  towns  was  often  determined  by  th%t  of  the  churches  and  reli- 
gious houses,  and  as  in  our  o>vn  times,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  settle- 
ments are  formed  near  the  residence  of  the  missionaries,  which  gradually 
become  villages  and  towns. 
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Zeus,  and  with  garlands  to  adorn  them>  to  the  gates  of  the 
cily ;'  whether- he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Zeus  before  the  gate 
for  the  wel&re  of  the  city ;  or  intended  to  bring  the  animals 
to  Paul's  residence,  and  there  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  but 
before  he  had  entered  the  gates,  Paul  and  Barnabas  hastened 
thither,  full  of  consternation,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  the 
object  of  these  preparations.  They  rent  their  garments — a 
customary  sign  among  the  Jews  of  abhorrence  for  whatever 
outraged  the  religious  feelings — and  rushed  among  the  crowd. 
Paul  exclaimed,  "  What  do  ye  !  We  are  men  like  yourselves; 
we  are  come  hither  for  this  very  purpose,  that  you  may  turn 
from  these  who  are  no  gods,  to  tlie  living  God,  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  universe,  who  hitherto  has  allowed  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  try  by  their  own  experience  how  far  they  can 
attain  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  by  the  powers  of  their  own 
reason,  but  who  yet  has  not  left  lumself  without  witnesses 
amoQg  them,  by  granting  them  all  good  things  from  heaven, 
and  supplying  them  with  those  gifts  of  nature  which  contri- 
bute to  the  preservation  of  life  and  to  their  general  well- 
being.'' » 

Even  by  such  an  appeal  it  was  difficult  to  turn  the  people 
frt>m  their  purpose.  Yet  this  impression  on  the  senses,  so 
powerful  for  a  short  time,  soon  passed  away  from  men  who 
were  not  affected  internally  by  the  power  of  truth.  The 
Jews  from  Iconimn  succeeded  in  instigating  the  greater  part 
of  the  people  against  Paul.  He  was  stoned  in  a  popular 
tumult,  and  dragged  out  of  the  city  for  dead.  But  while  the 
believers  from  ^e  city  were  standing  roimd  him  and  using 
means  for  his  restoration,  he  arose,  strengthened  by  the  power 
of  €k>d ;  and  after  spending  only  the  remainder  of  that  day  at 
Lystra,  departed  with  Barnabas  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 

^  The  word  irv\&ytSf  Acts  ziv.  18,  as  no  other  term  is  added,  may  be 
most  naturally  understood  of  the  city  gates,  not  of  the  door  of  the  house 
in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  staying ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  plural 
would  hardly  have  been  used.  The  i^rirfi^ri(ray  in  verse  14  can  prove 
nothing ;  for  it  might  easily  be  omitted  to  state  whether  they  heard  of 
what  had  happened  while  in  their  lodging,  and  now  hastened  to  the  gates. 
or  that  they  were  at  that  time  near  the  gates.  Perhaps  Luke  himself  had 
no  exact  information  on  these  points. 

*  The  sense  of  benefits  received  should  have  been  the  means  of  leading 
men  to  the  Giver.  From  a  perversion  of  this  sense  arose  systems  of 
natural  religion,  to  which  the  immediate  revelation  of  Gk>d  opposed  itself 

ippealing  to  that  original  but  misunderstood  and  misdirected  sense. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Derbe.  When  they  had  proclaimed  the  gospel  there  and  m 
the  neighbourhood/  they  again  visited  those  towns  in  which 
they  had  propagated  the  &ith  on  this  journey,  and  which 
through  persecutions  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  sooner 
than  Uiey  wished  ;  they  endeavoured  to  estabUsh  the  fiiith  of 
the  new  converts,  and  regularly  organized  the  churches. 
They  then  returned  by  their  former  route  to  Antioch. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DIVISIOir    BS1*WBBir    THB  JEWISH  AND    OENTILB    0HRISTIAH8  AHD  ITS 
SBTTLEXBHT. — THE  INDEPEEDEET  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  QENTILE  CHUBOH. 

While  in  this  manner  Christianity  spread  itself  from  Antioch, 
the  parent-church  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  that  great  revo- 
lution began,  which  has  continued  ever  since  to  work  its  way 
among  the  nations,  a  division  threatened  to  break  out  between 
the  two  parent-churches,  those  two  central  points  from  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  began  to  extend  itsel£  It  was  a  great 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  mankind.  The 
hidden  contrarieties  were  destined  to  come  forth  in  order  to 
be  overcome  by  the  power  of  Christianity  and  reconciled  with 
one  another.  The  question  was,  in  fact,  whether  the  gospel 
would  succeed  not  only  then,  but  through  all  future  ages. 

There  came  to  Antioch  many  strictly  pharisaical-minded 
Christians  from  Jerusalem,  who,  like  the  Eleazar  we  have 
already  mentioned,  assured  the  Gentiles  that  they  could  not 
obtain  any  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  blessedness 
without  circiuncision,  and  entered  into  a  controversy  with 
Paul  and  Bamabaa  on  the  views  they  held  on  this  subject 
The  church  at  Antioch  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jeru> 
salem  for  the  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and  their  choice 
naturally  fell  on  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  the  persons  who  had 

^  The  replxapos  evidently  means  only  the  places  lying  in  the  imme 
iiaie  vicinity  of  these  two  towns,  certainly  not  a  whole  province,  and 
least  of  all,  from  its  geographical  positioni  the  province  of  GtJatia. 
Hence  the  supposition  that  Paul  in  this  first  missionary  journey  preachefl 
the  gospel  to  the  Galatians  is  proved  to  be  untenable. 
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been  most  active  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the 
Gentiles.  F^ul  had,  beiEddes,  a  special  reason  which  would 
have  determined  him  to  imdertake  the  journey  without  any 
public  commission.  It  appeared  now  the  fittest  time  for  ex- 
plaining himself  to  the  apostles  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
he  published  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  in  order  to  bring 
into  distinct  recognition  their  unity  of  spirit  amidst  their 
diversity  of  method — (as  the  latter  was  necessary  through  the 
diversity  of 'their  spheres  of  action) — and  to  obviate  all  those 
contrarieties  by  which  the  consciousness  of  that  essential  unity 
could  be  disturbed.  He  felt  assured  by  divine  illumination, 
that  an  explanation  on  this  subject  was  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  church.  The  proposal  to  send  such  a  dej  utation 
to  Jerusalem  probably  originated  with  himself  He  went  up 
to  Jerusalem^  in  the  year  50,  in  order  (as  he  himself  tells  us 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians),  partly  for  "private  interview 
with  the  most  eminent  of  the  apostles  ;  partly  to  render  an 
account  in  public  before  the  assembled  church  of  his  conduct 
in  piublishing  the  gospel,  that  no  one  might  suppose  that  all 
lus  labours  had  been  in  vain,  but  might  learn  that  he  preached 
the  same  gospel  as  themselves,  and  that  it  had  been  effective 
with  divine  power  among  the  Gentiles.  He  took  with  him  a 
converted  youth  of  Gentile  descent,  Titus,  (who  afterwards 
became  his  chief  associate  in  preaching,) -in  order  to  exhibit  in 
his  person  a  living  example  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  among 
the  heathen. 

Before  a  public  consultation  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  there 
were  many  private  conferences. '  The  most  important  result 
was,  that  after  Paul  had  given  a  full  account  to  the  apostles,^ 

'  On  the  sappoBition  that  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
reckons  fourteen  years  from  his  conversion,  and  that  thi?  took  place  in 
the  year  86.  About  six  years  would  have  passed  since  his  return  from 
Jerosalem  to  Antioch. 

'  We  have  already  remarked,  that  though  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  particularly  mentions  his  private  conferences  with  the  most 
eminent  apostles,  yet  in  doing  so,  he  by  no  means  excludes  other  public 
discussions.  Indeed,  it  is  self-evident,  that  Paul,  before  this  subject 
was  discQssed  in  so  large  an  assembly,  had  agreed^with  the  apostles  on 
the  piineiples  that  were  to  be  adopted.  Nor  would  he  in  an  assembly 
compoeed  of  such  a  variety  of  characters,  bring  forward  everything 
which  might  have  passed  in  more  private  communications. 

*  The  Stder  in  which  the  three  apostles  are  mentioned  is  not  unim- 
portant.  The  reading  accordir);;  to  which  James  stands  first,  is  withoul 
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James,  Peter,  and  John,  of  his  method  of  publishing  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  they 
acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  his  apostleship,  instead  of 
presuming  to  dictate  to  him  as  his  superiors.  Thej  agreed 
that  he  should  continue  to  labour  independently  among  the 
heathen,  making  only  one  stipulation,  tLat,  as  heretofore,  the 
Gentile  churches  should  continue  to  relieve  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem.  In  the  private 
circles  also,  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  recoimted  what  God 
had  effected  by  their  preaching  among  the  Gentiles,  their 
accounts  were  received  with  joyful  interest.  But  some  who 
had  passed  over  to  Christianity  from  the  Pharisaic  school, 
now  came  forward  and  declared  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Gentiles  should  receive  circumcision  along  with  the  gospel, 
and  that  they  could  acknowledge  them  as  Christian  brethren 
only  on  this  condition,  and  therefore  insisted  that  Titus 
should  be  circumcised.  But  Paul  strenuously  maintained 
against  them  the  equal  privileges  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  that  by  faiUi  in  the  Bedeemer  they  had 
entered  into  the  same  relation  towards  €k)d  as  the  believing 
Jews :  for  this  reason,  he  would  not  give  way  to  them  in 
reference  to  Titus,  for  this  would  have  been  interpreted  by 
the  Pharisaic  Jewish  Christians  as  a  concession  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  they  contended.  ^ 

As  these  objections  gave  rise  to  much  altercation,  it  was 

doubt  the  true  one  ;  the  other  must  have  been  derived  from  the  custom 
of  giving  Peter  the  primacy  among  the  apostles.  But  the  priority  is 
given  to  James,  because  he  was  most  esteemed  by  the  Jewish  Christians, 
who  were  strict  observers  of  .the  Mosaic  Law,  and  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  while  Peter,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Gen- 
tiles and  Gentile  Christians,  was  in  some  degree  estranged  from  that 
party. 

^  The  reading  which  omits  oTs  ovS^  in  Gal.  ii.  5,  would  suppose,  or 
the  contrary,  a  concession  of  Paul  in  this  case,  but  which,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  the  apostle.  This  peculiar  reading  of  the  old  Latin  church,  evidently 
proceeded  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  the  construction  for  the  Latin 
translation,  and  partly  from  the  perception  of  a  eupposed  contradiction 
between  the  conduct  of  Paul  with  Titus,  and  his  conduct  with  Timothy, 
and  likewise  from  opposition  to  Marcion.  That  in  the  Greek  church, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  olKovoula  predominating 
in  it,  must  have  been  much  disposed  to  such  a  reading,  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  found,  proves  how  very  much  the  authority  of  the  manuscripts  is 
'Mi^nst  it. 
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ihou^t  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  in  a 
convention  of  the  whole  church;  but  this  was  afterwai'ds 
changed  into  a  meeting  of  chosen  dek^tes. '  At  this  meeting, 
after  much  discussion,  Peter  rose  up,  to  appeal  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  experience.  They  well  knew,  he  said,  that 
Qod  had  long  before'  chosen  him,  to  bring  the  Gentiles  to 
fiuth  in  the  gospel ;  and  since  God  who  seeth  the  heart  had 
communicated  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  the  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  he  had  by  this  act 
testified  that  in  his  eyes  they  were  no  longer  impmre,  after  he 
had  purified  their  hearts  by  faith  in  the  Eedeemer ;  they  were 
now  as  pure  as  the  believing  Jews,  and  hence,  in  the  commu- 
nication of  spiritual  gifts,  God  had  made  no  difference  between 
them.  How  then  could  they  venture  to  question  the  power 
and  grace  of  Grod,  as  if  he  could  not  without  the  law  admit 
the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  of  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  Why  would  they  lay  a  yoke  on  believers,  which  neither 
they  nor  their  others  had  been  able  to  bear  1  By  "  a  yoke  ** 
Peter  certainly  did  not  mean  the  outward  observance  of 
ceremonies  simply  ajs  such,  for  he  himself  still  observed  them, 
and  did  not  wish  to  persuade  the  Jewish  Christians  to  re- 
nounce them.  But  he  meant  the  outward  observance  of  the 
law,  as  &r  as  it  proceeded  from  its  internal  dominion  over 
the  conscience,  so  as  to  make  justification  and  salvation 
dep^ident  upon  it ;  whence  arose  the  dread  of  putting  their 
fialTation  in  jeopardy  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  it,  and 
that  tormenting  scrupulosity  which  invented  a  number  of 
limitations,  in  order,  by  such  self-imposed  restraint,  to  guard 
against  every  possible  transgression  of  the  law.  As  Peter 
understood  tiie  term  in  this  sense,  he  could  add,  "  But  we  also 
by  faith  m  Jesus  as  our  Bedeemer  have  been  freed  from  the 

'  The  whole  church  w&a  far  too  numerous,  to  allow  of  all  its  members 
taeeting  for  consultation ;  but  that  they  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations, 
appears  inferrible  from  the  words  <rhv  t\rf  rf  iKKKtitrlcf.  Acts  xv.  22. 
l^e  epistfte  to  the  Qentile  Christians  was  written  in  the  name  not 
merely  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  but  of  all  the  Christian  brethren^ 
Also  the  words  tw  rh  TKrjBos,  Acts  xv.  12,  favour  this  interpretation. 

'  Peter's  words,  &^*  ^fitgUr  hQX"^*  <ure  of  some  value  for  a  chronolo* 
gieal  purpose,  since  they  evidently  show,  that  between  the  holding  of 
this  assembly  and  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  to  say  the  least,  a  tole- 
lable  length  of  time  most  have  elapsed. 
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yoke  of  the  law,  since  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  it  as  ^ 
means  of  justification ;  for  we,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  belicTe 
that  we  shall  obtain  salvation  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

These  words  of  Peter  made  a  deep  impression  on  many,  and 
a  general  silence  followed.  After  a  while,  Barnabas,  who  had 
for  years  been  highly  esteemed  by  this  church,  rose,  and  thei; 
Paid.'  In  addition  to  the  facts  reported  by  Peter  which  testi 
fied  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
they  mentioned  others  from  their  own  experience,  and  re- 
counted the  miracles  by  which  God  had  aided  their  labours. 
When  ihe  minds  of  the  assembly  were  thus  prepared,  James' 
came  forward,  who,  on  account  of  his  strict  observance  of  the 
law,  was  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  Jews,  and  in 
whose  words,  therefore,  the  greatest  confidence  would  be 
placed.  He  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  close,  by  a  pro- 
posal which  corresponded  to  his  own  peculiar  moderation  and 
mildness,  and  was  adapted  to  compose  the  existing  differences. 
Beferring  to  Peter  s  address,  he  said  that  this  apostle  had 
shown  how  God  had  already  received  the  Grentiles,  in  order  to 
*brm  a  people  dedicated  to  his  service.  And  this  agreed  with 
he  predictions  of  the  prophets,  who  had  foretold  that  in  the 
imes  when  the  decayed  theocracy  was  to  be  gloriously  re- 
vived, the  worship  of  Jehovah  woiUd  be  extended  also  among 
the  (Jentiles.  Accordingly,  what  had  recently  occurred  among 
the  Gentiles  need  not  excite  their  astonishment.  God  who 
effected  all  this,  was  now  fulfilling  his  eternal  counsel,  as  he 
had  promised  by  his  prophets.  Since,  therefore,  by  this 
eternal  counsel  of  God,  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  his  kingdom  by  the  Messiah,  let  them  not  dare  to  do 
anything  which  might  obstruct  or  retard  the  progress  of  this 
work.  They  ought  not  to  lay  any  unnecessary  burdens  on 
the  converted  Gentiles.  They  should  enjoin  nothing  more 
upon  them  than  abstinence  from  meat  offered  to  idols  ^  or  of 

^  The  question  whether  this  was  the  son  of  Alphseus,  or  another 
person,  must  be  left  for  future  examination. 

'  What  remained  of  the  flesh  of  animals  used  in  sacrifice,  was  partly 
used  by  those  who  presented  the  sacrifice  at  their  own  meals,  (especially 
if  they  were  festive  in  honour  of  the  gods,)  and  partly  disposed  of  in  the 
market.  The  eating  of  what  were  called  d^d'd  Trni  was  regarded  by  the 
Jews  with  the  greatest  detestation.    Pirke  Avotli.  ch.  iii,  §  3. 
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animals  strangled,  from  blood  and  from  imchastity.  *  But  as 
to  believers  from  among  the  Jews,  no  such  special  injunctions 
were  needed  for  them.  They  already  knew  what  they  were 
to  practise  as  Jews ;  for  in  every  city  where  Jews  resided,  the 
law  of  Moses  was  read  on  the  Sabbath-days  in  the  syna- 
snogues,  Acts  XV.  21.  *  The  concluding  words  were  adapted 
to  pacify  the  Jews  on  account  of  freedom  from  the  Mosaic 
law  allowed  to  the  Gentile  Christians. 

The  resolutions  passed  on  this  occasion  had  for  their  object, 
to  reduce  by  mutual  approximation  the  opposition  existing 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  observance 
of  these  ordinances  by  the  latter,  would  tend  to  lessen,  and  by 
degrees  to  destroy,  the  aversion  with  which  native  Jews  were 
wont  to  regard  as  impure,  men  who  had  been  brought  up  as 
idolaters ;  it  might  assist  us  in  forming  correct  notions  of 

^  Most  of  these  points  belonged  to  the  seven  precepts,  to  the  obser- 
vance of  which  men  were  bound  before  the  ^ying  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  God  gave  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  the  observance  of  which 
the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  bound  themselves.  Vid.  Bvxtorfy  Lexicon 
Talmudicum  et  Rahbinicum,  sub  voce  '>3 

'  It  appears  to  me  entirely  impossible,  so  to  understand  the  words  in 
Acts  XV.  21  (as  they  have  been  understood  by  the  latest  expositors, 
Meyer  and  Olshausen),  as  containing  a  reason  for  what  had  been  said 
before.  This  assembly  required  no  reason  why  they  should  impose  so 
fiiuchf  but  only  why  they  should  impose  no  more  on  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Also  from  the  form  of  the  clauses  in  v.  19  and  20,  if  such  a 
reference  existed,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  reason  of  this  kind,  namely 
for  the  11^  roQwoxKuv.  These  words,  too,  taken  in  their  obvious  sense, 
cannot  contain  the  positive  reason  for  the  issuing  of  these  injunctions , 
for  that  Moses  was  read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath-day,  should 
rather  serve  as  a  foundation  of  a  requirement  for  the  observance  of  the 
whole  law.  But  in  verse  21,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  Mwcr^s,  and  in 
that  is  concealed  an  antithesis  to  that  which  is  given  as  the  standing- 
point  for  the  converts  from  heathenism.  But  as  to  what  concerns  the 
Jews,  those  who  wish  to  observe  the  law,  we  need  to  say  nothing  new  to 
themt  for  they  can  hear  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  what  Moses 
requires  of  them.  It  cannot  be  our  intention,  while  we  prescribe  no 
more  than  this  to  the  converts  from  heathenism,  to  diminish  the  reve- 
rence of  the  Jews  for  the  Mosaic  law.  Chrysostom  adopts  very  nearly 
this  interpretation,  by  following  the  natural  connexion  of  the  passage. 
Horn.  88,  §  2  :  icai  Iva  yAi  tis  iofBtnrwiyictjif  Ziari  fx^  *lovEouois  rek  aurdi 
iwitrrdXXofifr ;  ^11^076  K^w :  and  he  explains  the  words  v.  21,  rovr* 
itrri  Mwr^s  abro7s  HioKiyrrai  awex&s.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  my  view  of  this  passage ;  see  his  excellent 
remarks^  in  Ka  work  before  quoted,  on  the  Acts,  p.  28. 
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their  feoliugs  to  compare  (though  the  cases  are  not  exactly 
parallel)  the  relation  of  the  ofispring  of  a  nation  where  Chris* 
tianity  has  long  been  establi^ed  to  the  newly  oanyerted 
Christians  from  modem  heathenism.  But  if  the  beliering 
Jews  could  not  bring  themsekes  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  believing  Gentiles  as  nncircumcised,  it  would  be  so 
much  more  difficult  to  bring  such  persons  closer  to  them,  if 
they  did  not  at  all  observe  what  was  required  of  the  usual 
Proselytes,  and  renounce  what  from  the  Jewish  Btanding-point 
appeared  closely  connected  with  idolatry,  and  the  impure  life 
of  idolaters.  And  as  these  ordinances  would  serve  on  the 
one  hand  to  bring  Gentile  Christians  nearer  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  they  might  contribute  to  with- 
draw  the  former  more  from  the  usual  heathenish  mode  ot 
living,  and  guard  them  against  the  pollution  of  heathenish 
intercourse  and  indulgences.  The  experience  of  the  next 
century  teaches  us,  how  even  the  misunderstanding,  which 
made  out  of  these  ordinances  a  positive  law  applicable  to  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  *  might  in  this  direction  work  for  good* 
Viewing  the  transaction  in  this  light,  it  is  indeed  surprising 
that  to  ordinances  merely  disciplinary,  and  intended  for  only 
one  particular  period,  and  for  persons  imder  certain  peculiar 
relations,  the  command  against  unchastity  binding  in  all  ages^ 

'  In  the  first  ages,  Christians  vere  distinguished  by  not  venturing  to 
eat  any  of  the  things  forbidden  in  this  injunction.  But  when  the  early 
undiscriminating  opposition  against  heathenism  had  ceased,  a  more 
correct  view  was  taken,  which  Augustine  has  beautifully  developed. 
"(Apostoli)  eligisse  mihi  yidentur  pro  tempore  rem  facilem  et  nequa- 
quam  obscrrantibus  onerosam,  in  qua  cum  IsraSlitis  etiam  gentis  prop- 
ter angularem  ilium  lapidem  duos  in  se  condentem  aliquid  communiter 
obsenrarent.  Transacto  vero  illo  tempore,  quo  illi  duo  parietes,  unns  de 
circumcisione,  alter  de  prseputio  venientes,  quamvis  in  angnUri  lapide 
concordarent,  tamen  suis  quibusdam  proprietatibus  distinctius  emine* 
bant,  ac  ubi  ecclesia  gentium  talis  effecta  est,  ut  in  ea  nullus  Isra^lita 
camalis  appareat,  quis  jam  hoc  Christianus  observat,  ut  turdas  vel 
minutiores  aviculas  non  adtingat,  nisi  quarum  sanguis  effusus  est,  aui 
leporem  non  edat,  si  manu  a  cervice  percussus  nullo  cruento  vulnere 
occisus  est  1  Et  qui  forte  pauci  tangere  ista  formidant  a  ceeteris  irri- 
dentur,  ita  omnium  animos  in  hac  re  tenuit  sententia  veritatis.'*  Matt 
XY.  11.  Augu8tin,  c  Faustum  Manich.  lib.  xxxii.  c.  13.  The  op- 
posite view,  it  is  true,  was  maintained  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  which 
the  injunction  of  abstinence  from  blood  and  from  animals  strangled  wa. 
confirmed  by  the  Second  Trullanian  Council,  in  the  year  692. 
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and  relating  to  an  objectively  moral  point,  should  be  annexed. 
But  the  connexion  in  which  this  prolubition  appears,  furnishes 
the  best  explanation  of  the  cause  and  design  of  its  introduc- 
tion. Hopi^eia  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  other  points, 
on  account  of  *the  dose  connexion  in  which  it  appeared  to  the 
Jews,  to  stand  with  idolatry ;  for  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  they  were  accustomed  to  see  idolatry  and  un^ 
chastity  everywhere  placed  together;  excesses  of  this  class 
were  really  connected  with  many  parts  of  idolatry ;  and  the 
strict  idea  of  chastity  in  a  comprehensive  sense  formed  the 
standing-point  of  natural  religion.  It  is  introduced  here 
not  as  a  special  moral  precept  of  Christianity ;  in  that  case,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  insulated  as  a  positive  command,  but 
would  rather  have  been  deduced  from  its  connexion  with  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  &ith  and  life  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles.  Here  it  is  introduced  as  a  pare  of  the 
ancient  Jew^  opposition  to  every  thing  which  appeared  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  and  this  opposition  was  now  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Christian  Church. 

Although  these  injunctions  had  a  precise  object,  and 
doubtless  attained  it  in  some  measure,  yet  we  cannot  conclude 
with  'certainly,  that  James  had  a  clear  perception  of  it  in  all 
its  extent,  when  he  proposed  this  middle  way.  As  the  persons 
who  composed  this  assembly  acted  not  merely  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  but  chiefly  as  the  organd 
of  a  higher  spirit  that  animated  them,  of  a  higher  wisdom  that 
guided  them,  it  would  follow,  that  their  injunctions  served  for 
certain  ends  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  which  were  not 
perfectly  dear  to  their  own  apprehension.  Even  James  him- 
self does  not  develop  the  motives  which  determined  him  to 
propose  such  a  measure.  In  this  assembly  there  was  no  oc- 
casion, as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  mention  the  principles, 
but  merely  to  develop  the  reason,  why  no  more  than  this,  and 
not  the  whole  law,  should  be  imposed  on  Christians ;  and  this 
reason  accordingly,  he  deduced  from  what  he  and  the  other 
apostles  recognised  as  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  &ith. 
Possibly  James,  without  any  distinct  views  and  aims,  only 
believed  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, (who  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  members  of  God's 
kingdom,  with  equal  privileges,  in  virtue  of  their  faith  in 
Jehovah  and  the  Messicdi,)  to  bring  them  nearer,  as  it  regarded 
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their  outward  mode  of  life,  like  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,' 
to  Judaism  and  the  Jews. ' 

But  although  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  public  assembly,  to 
develop  in  a  positive  manner  the  motives  for  framing  these 
injunctions,  we  are  certainly  not  to  assume,  that  the  apostles 
left  the  decision  of  the  principles  on  which  they  meant  to  act 
«owards  Grentile  Christians,  to  the  deliberations  of  this  meet- 
ing ;  but  as  we  have  before  remarked,  most  probably  brou^t 
forward  only  what  seemed  to  them  in  their  private  conference 
best  adapted  for  their  object;  in  that  consultation  it  was 
necessary  to  discuss  the  motives  for  these  ii^junctions,  and  the 
objects  which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  by  them ;  for  in  rela- 
tion to  what  Paul  desired — that  to  those  among  the  Gentiles, 
who  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  nothing  further  should 
be  prescribed-^a  conciliatory  measure  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded.  And  as  we  must  acknowledge  in  James  the 
power  of  the  Christian  spirit,  that  he  subordinated  to  the  in- 
terests of  Christianity  his  attachment  to  Judaism  and  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  theocracy;  so  in  Paul,  who  was  so  zealous 
for  the  independence  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Gentile 
churches,  we  must  recognise  a  zeal  tempered  by  Christian 

*  I  mean  only  analogous  regulations ;  for  had  there  been  simply  a 
transference  of  such  as  were  enjoined  to  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  require  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  among 
whom  many  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  might  be  found,  that  they  should 
submit  to  all  the  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been  observed  by  per- 
sons of  that  class. 

s  Luther,  who  was  far  from  the  restricted,  unnatural  notion  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter,  maintained  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  17th  century*  says,  in  reference  to  this  proposal  of  Jamee 
rvol.  iii.  p.  1042  of  Walch's  edition),  "  that  the  Holy  Spirit  allowed  St. 
James  to  make  a  false  step."  But  even  if  James  had  not  before  him  the 
higher  object  for  the  guidance  of  the  church,  this  ought  not  to  be  called 
a  false  step,  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  which  he  took  in 
the  historical  development  of  primitive  Christianity ;  for  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  of  the  church  to  occupy  the  intermediate  standing- 
point  which  was  to  connect  the  Old  Testament  with  the  independent 
development  of  the  New,  and  from  which  he  presented  the  new  spirit  of 
the  gospel  in  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  becomes  us,  when  we 
are  considering  the  joint  labours  of  the  apostles,  to  observe  attentively 
the  whole  scheme  of  organic  historical  development,  in  which  each 
member  takes  his  appropriate  station,  and  all  are  designed  to  be  com- 
plements to  one  another. 
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wisdom,  which  yielded  to  a  measure  of  accommodation  deter- 
mined by  circumstances.* 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  this  occasion  were  now  com- 
municated to  the  Gentile  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,'  in 
an  epistle  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  assembly ;  and  two 
persons  of  good  repute  in  the  church,  perhaps  members  of 
the  Presbytery  at  Jerusalem,  Barsabas  and  Silas  (Silvanus), 
were  chosen  as  bearers  of  it,  who  were  to  accompany  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  counterwork  the  intrigues  of  their  Judaizing 
opponents.  We  will  here  insert  this  short  epistle,  probably 
dictated  by  James  himseli^  and  the  earliest  public  document 
of  the  Ghnstian  church  known  to  us.'  It  is  as  follows  :  "  The 
Apostles  and  Elders,  and  Brethren,^  send  greeting  to  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and 

^  Lather  beaatifully  remarks,  in  the  passage  above  quoted*  **  There- 
fore they  agree  that  James  shoald  prescribe,  and  since  their  consciences 
are  left  free  and  unfettered,  that  they  think  is  enough  for  them ;  they 
were  not  so  envious  as  to  wish  to  quarrel  about  a  little  thing,  provided 
it  could  be  done  without  damage." 

*  The  iigunctions  were  designed,  it  is  true,  for  all  Gentile  Christians, 
but  the  Epistle  was  addressed  only  to  the  churches  specified  in  it,  because 
in  these  the  dispute  had  first  of  all  arisen,  and  because  they  must  have 
been  respected,  as  parent  churches  among  the  Qentiles,  with  which  the 
later  formed  Asiatic  churches  would  connect  themselves.  Hence  also 
Paul,  in  GaL  i.  21,  as  a  general  description  of  the  sphere  of  his  labours, 
mentioDS  only  the  jcX^/Aora  Tr^s  'ivplas  kcUl  t^s  KiKudas. 

*  The  style  of  this  document  (marked  by  simplicity  and  extreme 
brevity)  testifies  its  originality.  Had  the  author  of  the  Acts  set  him- 
self to  compose  such  an  epistle,  and  attempted  to  assume  the  situation 
of  Uie  writer,  it  would  have  been  a  very  difierent  composition.  And 
hence  we  may  draw  a  conclusion  relative  to  the  discourses  given  in  the 
Acts. 

^  Aooording  to  the  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  it  would  be, 
**  The  Apostles  and  Presbyters,  Christian  brethren,*'  they  wrote  as  bre- 
thren to  brethren.  This  reading  is  strongly  supported.  We  can 
hardly  deduce  its  origin  from  hierarchical  influences,  which  would  have 
exclnded  the  church  from  such  consultations  and  decisions ;  its  anti- 
quity is  too  great,  for  we  find  it  in  Irenaeus,  iii.  12, 14.  It  is  also  equally 
against  the  hierarchical  spirit  for  the  apostles  and  presbyters  to  write 
to  the  brethren  as  brethren.  And  it  may  be  easily  explained,  how 
it  happened  that  since,  from  the  introductory  words  of  Luke,  they 
expected  an  epistle  from  the  whole  church,  it  seemed  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  brethren  from  the  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  hence  pro- 
bably the  words  ical  ol  were  inserted.  Yet  since,  in  Acts  xv.  22, 
the  whole  church  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  apostles  and 
presbyters,  we  might  expect  in  the  epistle  itself  a  distinct  reference  to 
the  diinreh ;  the  l(  iiu&y  also  of  verse  24  (for  these  anonymous  com- 
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Oilicia.^  Forasmuch  as  we  have  beard,  that  certain  which 
went  out  from  us,  have  troubled  you  with  words,  saying  ye 
must  be  circiuncised,  and  keep  the  law,  to  whom  we  gave  no 
such  commandment :  it  seemed  good  unto  us  being  assembled 
together,*  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you,  with  our  beloved  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul, — ^men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  therefore  sent  Judas 
and  Silas,  who  shall  also  tell  you  the  same  things  by  mouth.^ 
For  it  seemed  good  to  us,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,*  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  neoessary 
things — that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  unchastity ;  from 

plainers  could  hardly  belong  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church)  appean  to 
assume  this.  The  fii'st  Koi  ol,  verse  24,  must  have  occasioned  the 
omission  of  the  second. 

^  The  xa^pct''  1^61*6  wants  the  iv  icvpi^,  which  is  so  common  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;  but  it  deserves  notice  that,  as  a  salutation  only,  this 
Xalptiv  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

'  The  words  ytvofitvois  SfwOvfiaShv,  I  do  not  understand  with  Meyer, 
**  being  unanimous/'  but,  "  when  we  were  met  together ;  **  as  S/todvftm' 
6hr  often  denotes  in  the  Acts,  not,  '*  of  one  mind,"  but,  **  together,**  as 
in  V.  46.  We  may  see  from  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  Josephus 
{Antiq.  xix.  9,  §  1),  how  the  change  of  meaning  has  been  formed. 

3  The  explanation  of  this  passage,  Acts  xv.  27,  is  in  every  way  dif- 
ficult. If  we  refer  t^  avrk  to  what  goes  before,  the  sense  will  be, — they 
will  announce  to  you  the  same  things  that  Barnabas  and  Paul  have 
announced  to  you.  So  I  understood  the  words  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  The  words  6ih  \6yov  are  not  exactly  against  this  interpretation : 
for  though  these  words  contained  the  reference  to  what  followed  in 
writing,  they  might  be  thus  connected  with  them  ;  namely,  as  we  now 
in  writing  also  express  the  same  principles.  But  since  mention  is  not 
made  before  of  the  preaching  of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and  we  must  there- 
fore supply  something  not  before  indicated,  and  since  the  words  Hik 
K6'yov  contain  a  reference  to  what  follows,  and  therefore  not  KararfyiKK^Wt 
but  krarfyiKKtiv  is  here  used,  I  now  prefer  the  other  interpretation,  al- 
though in  this  case  likewise,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  what  is  necessary. 
In  Irenaeus  we  find  a  reading  which  presents  the  sen^e  required  by  the 
connexion  in  a  way  that  removes  all  difficulties,  but  must  be  considered 
as  an  exposition ;  r^v  yv<&/x7iv  ^yMV,  instead  of  rh  ahrb^  annuntiantes 
nostram  sententiam.    Iren.  iii.  1 2, 14. 

*  In  the  explanation  aUo  of  Acts  xv.  28, 1  depart,  and  with  greater 
confidence,  from  my  former  view.  Agreeably  to  the  manner  in  which 
8oK€<y  is  every  where  placed  with  the  dative  of  the  person  as  the  snbjoct,  I 
cannot  help  so  understanding  it  with  the  words  t^  ayi(f  rv^vfian-i,  espe- 
cially since  if  it  meant,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment idiom,  we  should  expect  ^v  to  be  prefixed.  It  is  therefore  stated  first, 
it  has  so  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit — then,  we  as  his  organs  have  resolved. 
Although  the  affair  was  det.ermined  accordinsr  to  both,  it  waa  important 
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which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,*  ye  shall  do  welL  Fare  ye 
welL** 

We  may  conclude  from  this  epistle,  that  those  who  had 
raised  the  controversy  in  the  Antiochian  church,  had  appealed 
to  the  authority  of  the  apostles  and  presbytery.  Perhaps 
they  represented  themselves  as  delegates  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem, — as  this  was  afterwards  made  of  importance  by 
the  adversaries  of  Paul — ^but  they  were  not  acknowledged  as 
such.  We  see  how  important  it  was  for  the  aposties  to 
accredit  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  faithful  preachers  of  the  gospel 
and  to  give  a  public  testimony  to  their  agreement  in  spiril 
with  them.  Yet  we  cannot  help  remarking  the  brevity  of  the 
epistle — the  want  of  a  pouring  forth  of  the  heart  towards  the 
new  Christians  of  an  entirely  different  race — ^the  absence  ot 
the  development  of  the  views  on  which  the  resolutions  passed 
were  founded.  The  epistle  was  without  doubt  dictated  in 
haste,  and  must  be  taken  only  for  an  official  document,  as  the 
credentials  of  an  oral  communication.  But  they  depended 
more  on  the  living  word,  than  on  written  characters.  Hence, 
while  the  written  communication  was  so  brief,  they  sent  living 
organs  to  Antioch,  who  would  explain  every  thing  more  ^illy 
according  to  the  sense  of  this  meeting. 

Thus  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having  happily  attained  their 
object  at  Jerusalem,  returned  to  the  Gentile  Christians  at 
Antioch  with  these  pledges  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
accompanied  by  the  two  delegates.  Barnabas  took  also  his 
nephew  Mark  with  him  from  Jerusalem,  to  be  an  assistant  in 
the  oonunon  work.  He  had  formerly  accompanied  them  on 
their  first  missionary  travels  in  Asia,  but  had  not  remained 
fiEuthful  to  lis  vocation  ;  giving  way  to  his  feelings  of  attach- 
ment for  his  native  coimtry,  he  had  left  them  when  they 
entered  Pamphylia.  At  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  met  with  him 
again,  and  perhaps  by  his  remonstrances,  brought  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  former  misconduct,  so  that  he  once  more  joined 
them. 

This  decision  of  the  Apostolic  Assembly  at  Jerusalem, 

to  mention  first,  tliat  this  resolution  was  not  formed  according  to  human 
caprice,  bnt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  so  willed  it  1  translate  in  the  text, 
not  verbally,  bat  aocording  to  the  sense. 

1  The  expression  in  Acts  xv.  29,  i^  Siv  iiariipovprts  iavrohsf  is  remark- 
ably idmiUur  to  that  in  James  1.  27,  &airi?^y  iavrhv  rripuv  &irb  rod 
§c6<riiov. 
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forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  chtirdL 
The  first  controversy  which  appeared  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  thus  publicly  expressed  and  presented  without 
disguise ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  numifested,  that,  by 
this  controversy,  the  unity  of  the   church  was  not  to  be 
destroyed.     Although  so  great  and  striking  a  difference  of  an 
outward  kind  existed  in  the  development  of  the  church  among 
the  Jews  and  of  that  among  the  Gentiles,  still  the  essential 
unity  of  the  churchy  as  groimded  on  real  communion  of  in- 
ternal &ith  and  life,  continued  undisturbed  thereby,  and  thus 
it  was  manifest  that  the  imity  was  independent  of  each,  ont- 
ward  differences  :  it  became  henceforth  a  settled  point,  that 
though  one  party  observed  and  the  other  party  n^lected  cer- 
tain outward  usages,  yet  both,  in  virtue  of  their  common  &ith 
in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
certain  mark  of  their  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  controversy  was  not  confined  to  these  outwai'd  differences; 
but,  as  we  might  conclude  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
modes  of  thinking  among  the  Jews,  which  mingled  itself  with 
their  conceptions  of  Christianity,  it  involved  several  doctrinal 
differences.     The  latter,  however,  were  not  brought  under  dis- 
cussion; those  points  only  were  touched  which  were  most 
palpable,  and  appeared  the  most  important  from  the  Jewish 
standing-point  of  legal  observances.     While  they  firmly  held 
me  gi'ound  of  faith, — faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  a 
consciousness  of  fellowship  in  the  one  spirit  proceeding  from 
him, — they  either  lost  sight  altogether  of  these  differences,  or' 
viewed  them  as  very  subordinate,  in  relation  to  the  points  of 
agreement,  the  foundation  of  the  all-comprehending  kingdom 
of  Grod.     At  a  later  period  these  differences  broke  out  with 
greater  violence,  when  they  were  not  overpowered  by  the 
energy  of  a  Christian  spirit  progressively  developed,  and  in- 
sinuating itself  more  deeply  into  the  prevalent  modes  of 
thinking.     Even  by  this  wise  settlement  of  the  question,  so 
serious  a  breach  could  not  be  repaired,  where  the  operation  of 
that  Spirit  was  wanting  from  whom  this  settlement  proceeded. 
As  those  who  were  addicted  to  Pharisaism  were,  from  the  first, 
accustomed  to  esteem  a  Christianity  amalgamated  with  com- 
plete Judaism,  as  alone  genuine  and  peifect,  and  rendering 
men  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  these  decisions  could  produce 
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an  entire  Tevolution  in  their  mode  of  thinking ;  whether  it 
was  that  they  looked  upon  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  as  not  permanent,  or  that  they  explained  them 
according  to  their  own  views  and  interests,  as  if  indeed,  though 
they  had  not  commanded  the  observance  of  the  law  to  Gentile 
Christians,  they  were  designed  to  intimate  that  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage,  if  voluntarily,  and  out  of  love  to  Jehovah, 
they  observed  the  whole  law.  And  as  they  had  not  hesitated, 
before  that  assembly  was  called  at  Jerusalem,  to  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  apostles,  although  they  were  by  no  means 
authorized  to  do  so,  they  again  attempted  to  make  use  of  this 
expedient,  of  which  they  could  more  readily  avail  themselves 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  most  of  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem.^ 

Thus  we  have  here  the  first  example  of  an  accommodation 
of  differences  which  arose  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
an  attempt  to  efilect  a  union  of  two  contending  parties  ;  and 
we  here  see  what  has  been  often  repeated,  that  union  can  only 
be  attained  where  it  proceeds  from  an  internal  unity  of  Chris- 
tian oonsciousness ;  but  where  the  reconciliation  is  only 
external,  the  deeplynseated  differences,  though  for  a  brief 
period  repressed^  will  soon  break  out  afresh.  But  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  we  here  behold  the  seal  of  true  Catho- 
licism publicly  exhibited  by  the  apostles,  and  the  genuine 
apostolic  church.  The  existence  of  the  genuine  catholic 
church,  which  so  deeply-seated  a  division  threatened  to 
destroy,  was  thereby  secured. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  point  of  time  in  which  the  Gentile 
church  assumed  a  peculiar  and  independent  form  ;  but  before 

*  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  if  we  could  not 
compare  its  statements  with  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  had  been  completely  healed 
by  tiie  decision  of  the  apostolic  assembly ;  but  we  know  that  the  reac 
tioa  of  the  Jadaizing  party  against  the  freedom  of  the  Qentile  Ohristias 
chnrch,  veiy  soon  broke  out  afresh,  and  that  Paul  had  constantly  to 
combat  with  it.  In  this  silence  of  the  Acts,  I  cannot  find  the  slightes 
trace  of  an  apologetical  tendency  for  Paul  against  the  Judaizers ;  in  that 
case,  I  should  rather  have  expected  the  Author  would  have  mentioned 
these  subseqiient  disturbances,  and  have  opposed  to  them  these  decisions. 
Nor  can  I  Udnk  an  intentional  silence  probable  in  relation  to  the  events 
of  a  period  so  deeply  agitated  by  religious  concerns.  The  Acts  generally 
says  nothing  of  the  inward  development  of  the  Christian  church ;  henoe 
it  is  silent  on  so  many  other  things  which  we  would  gladly  know. 
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we  trace  its  further  spread  and  development  in  connexion  witk 
the  labours  of  Paid,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  constitution  of 
the  church  in  this  new  form  of  Christian  fellowship. 


CHAPTER  V, 

THE  COKSTIXUTION    09    THB    OBVBOH,  AlTD  THE  SCOLESIASTICAL  VtUJfB  Of 

THB  GIKTILB  0HBI8TIAKS. 

The  forms  under  which  the  constitution  of  the  Chnstian 
community  at  first  developed  itself,  were,  as  we  have  before 
remarked^  most  nearly  resembling  those  which  already  existed 
in  the  Jewish  church.  But  these  forms,  after  their  adoption 
by  Jewish  Christians,  would  not  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Gentile  churches,  if  they  had  not  so  closely  corresponded 
to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  community  as  to  fniriish  it 
with  a  model  for  its  organization.  This  peculiar  nature  oi 
the  Christian  commimity  distinguished  the  Christian  church 
from  all  other  religious  associations,  and  after  Christianity  had 
burst  the  fetters  of  Judaism,  showed  itself  among  the  free  and 
self-subsistent  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians.  Since 
Christ  satisfied  once  for  all  that  religious  want,  from  the  sense 
of  which  a  priesthood  has  every  where  originated, — ^sinoe  he 
satisfied  the  sense  of  the  need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation, 
so  deeply  seated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  separation  from 
Grod  by  sin,  there  was  no  longer  room  or  necessity  for  any 
other  mediation.  If,  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  of  a  priesthood,  a  priestly  cvdtus  and  sacrifices  are 
applied  to  the  new  economy,  it  is  only  with  the  design  of 
showing,  that,  since  Christ  has  for  ever  accomplished  that 
which  the  priesthood  and  sacrifices  in  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
figured,— ^all  who  now  appropriate  by  fiiith  what  he  effected 
for  mankind,  stand  in  the  same  relation  with  one  another  to 
God,  without  needing  any  other  mediation, — that  they  are  all 
by  communion  with  Christ  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  God, 
and  are  called  to  present  their  whole  lives  to  God  as  an 
acceptable,  spiritual  thank-offering,  and  thus  their  whole  con* 
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seorated  activity  is  a  true  spiritual,  priestly  cultus,  Christiana 
forming  a  divine  kingdom  of  priests.  Eom.  xii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
This  idea  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  proceed- 
ing from  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  grounded  alone 
in  that,  is  partly  stated  and  developed  in  express  terms,  and 
partly  presupposed  in  the  epithets,  images,  and  comparisons, 
appHed  to  the  Christian  life. 

As  all  believers  were  conscious  of  an  equal  relation  to 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  and  of  a  common  participation  of 
communion  with  God  obtained  through  him  ;  so  on  this  con- 
sciousness, an  equal  relation  of  believers  to  one  another  was 
grounded,  which  utterly  precluded  any  relation  hke  that  found 
in  other  forms  of  religion,  subsisting  between  a  priestly  caste 
and  a  people  of  whom  they  were  the  mediators  and  spiritual 
guides.     The  apostles  themselves  were  very  far  from  placing 
themselves  in  a  relation  to  believers  which  bore  any  resemblance 
to  a  mediating  priesthood ;  in  this  respect  they  always  placed 
themselves  on  a  footing  of  equality.     If  Paul  assured  the 
church   of  his  intercessory  prayers  for  them,  he  in  return 
requested  their  prayers  for  himself     There  were  accordingly 
no  such  persons  in  the  Cluistian  church,  who,  Hke  the  priests 
of  antiquity,  claimed  the  possession  of  an  esoteric  doctrine, 
while  they  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  spiritual  pupillage  and 
dependence  on  themselves,  as  their  sole  guides  and  instructors 
iQ  religious  matters.     Such  a  relation  would  have  been  incon- 
si^nt  with  the  consciousness  of  an  equal  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  an  equal  relation  to  him  as  participating  in  the  same 
spiritual  life.     The  first  Pentecost  had  given  evidence  that  a 
consciousness  of  the  higher  Hfe  proceeding  from  commimion 
with  Christ  filled  all  behevers,  and  similar  effects  were  pro- 
duced at  every  season  of  Christian  awakening  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  a  church.     The  apostle  Paul,  in  the  4th 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  points  out  as  a  common 
feature  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism  in  this  respect,  the  con- 
dition of  pupillage,  of  bondage  to  outward  ordinances.     He 
represents  this  bondage  and  pupillage  as  taken  away  by  tlic 
consciousness  of  redemption,  and  that  the  same  spirit  ought 
to  be  in  all  Christians.    He  contrasts  the  heathen,  who  blindly 
followed  their  priests,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  all  their  arts 
of  deception,   with  true   Christians,  who,  by  fedth  in   the 
Redeemer,  became  the  organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  could 

VOL.  I.  K 
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hear  the  voice  of  the  living  God  within  them  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  1. 
He  thought  that  he  should  assume  too  much  to  himself  i^  Iq 
relation  to  a  church  already  groimded  in  spiritual  things^  he 
represented  himself  only  as  giving  ;  for  in  this  respect  there 
was  only  one  general  giver^  the  Saviour  himself,  as  the  source 
of  all  life  in  the  church,  while  all  others,  as  members  of  the 
spiritual  body  animated  by  him  the  Head,  stood  to  each  other 
m  the  mutual  relation  of  givers  and  receivers.  Hence  itwas,that 
after  he  had  written  to  Uie  Bomans  that  he  longed  to  come  to 
them  in  order  to  impart  some  spiritual  gift  for  tiieir  establish- 
ment, he  added,  lest  he  should  seem  to  arrogate  too  much  to 
himself, "  that  is,  that  I  may  be  comforted,  together  with  you, 
by  the  mtUttcU  fidth  both  of  you  and  me;"  Rom.  i.  12. 

Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
common  higher  principle  of  life,  gave  to  the  church  a  unity, 
more  sublime  than  any  other  principle  of  union  among  men, 
destined  to  subordinate  to  itself,  and  in  this  subordimttion  to 
level,  all  the  varieties  founded  in  the  development  of  human 
nature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  mental  peculiarities  were 
not  annihilated  by  this  divine  life ;  since,  in  all  cases,  it  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  the  natiu-iil  development  of  man^  but  only 
purified,  sanctified,  and  transformed  them,  and  promoted  their 
freer  and  more  complete  expansion.  The  higher  unity  of  life 
exhibited  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  individualities,  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  forming  reciprocal  complements  to 
each  other  as  parts  of  one  vast  whole  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
Consequently,  the  manner  in  which  this  divine  life  manifested 
its  efficiency  in  each,  was  determined  by  the  previous  mental 
individuality  of  each.  The  apostle  Paul  says,  indeed,  "But 
all  these  worketh  that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  wUl,**  1  Cor.  xii.  11 ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  he  supposes  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  totally  unconditional.  In  this  passage,  he  is  simply 
opposing  an  arbitrary  hmnan  valuation,  which  would  attri- 
bute a  worth  to  only  certain  gifts  of  grace,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  manifoldness  in  their  distribution.  The 
analogy  to  the  members  of  the  human  body,  of  which  the 
apostle  avails  himself  betokens  the  not  arbitrary  but  r^u- 
lated  development  of  the  new  creation  in  a  sanctified  natural 
order ;  for  it  is  evident  from  this  analogy,  that  as,  among  th« 
members  of  the  human  body,  each  has  its  determinate  plaot 
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assigned  by  nature^  and  its  appropriate  function,  so  also  the 
divine  life,  in  its  development,  follows  a  similar  law,  grounded 
on  the  natural  relations  of  the  individuaUties  animated  by  it. 
From  what  has  just  been  said,  we  are  prepared  for  rightly 
understanding  the  idea  of  charisma^  so  very  important  for  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  and  of  the 
oonstitution  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first  ages.  In  the 
apostolic  age,  it  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  predominant 
capability  of  an  individual  in  which  the  power  and  (^ration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animated  him  was  revealed  \^  whether 
this  capability  appeared  as  something  communicated  in  an 
unmediate  manner  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  whether  it  was 
already  existing  in  the  individual  before  his  conversion,  which, 
animated,  sanctified,  and  raised  by  the  new  principle  of  life, 
would  contribute  to  one  common  and  supreme  object,  the 
inward  and  outward  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or 
the  church  of  Christ.*  That  which  is  the  soul  of  the  whole 
Christian's  life,  and  forms  its  inward  unity,  the  faith  working 
by  love,  can  never  appear  as  a  particular  charism  ;  for  as  this 
it  is  which  forms  llie  essence  of  the  whole  Christian  dispo- 
sition, so  it  is  this  which  must  govern  all  the  particidar 
Christian  capabilities ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  all  regulated 
by  this  common  principle  of  the  Christian  disposition,  that 
the  particular  capabilities  become  charisms  ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 

That  by  which  the  developed  natural  endowment  becomes 
a  charism,  and  which  is  common  to  all,  is  always  something 
elevated  above  the  common  course  of  nature,  something 
divine.  But  the  forms  of  manifestation  in  which  this  higher 
principle  exhibited  itself,  were  marked  by  a  diversity, 
acconSing  as  it  was  the  result  of  an  original  creative  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  making  use  of  the  course  of  nature,  and 

^  The  ^€af4owris  rod  irvtifiaros  peculiar  to  each  person. 

*  The  wora  most  generally  used,  whereby  (since  Paul  has  used  it  in 
tuiis  sense)  is  signified,  all  that  concerns  the  internal  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^whether  in  reference  to  the  church  in  general,  or 
to  individuals — is  oiKoBoiAeTv,  This  use  of  the  word  arises  from  the 
practice  of  comparing  the  Christian  life  of  the  whoio  church,  and  its 
individnal  members,  to  a  building,  a  temple  of  God  which  is  built  on 
the  foundation  on  which  this  building  necessarily  rests,  1  Cor.  iii.  9, 
10,  and  is  in  a  state  of  continual  progress  towards  completion.  On 
this  progressive  building  of  the  temple  of  God,  both  in  general  and 
individaally,  see  the  admirable  remarks  in  ]^itzch's  Observadiones  ad 
Tkeologiampracticamfdiciua  excolendam.    Bonn,  1831,  p.  24. 
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evincing  its  presence  by  some  immediate  effect,  (though  even 
here  a  hidden  connexion  might  exist  between  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  individual  and  such  a  special  acting  of  the 
Holy  Spirit) ;  these  are  charisms  which,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  called  Bwdfieigf  o-i^/xcla,  ripara  ;  or  the  mamfestn- 
tions  might  be  deduced  firom  the  development  of  natural 
talents  under  the  animating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  first  kind  of  charisms  belong  more  to  the  peculiar  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  peculiarly 
creative  epoch  of  Christianity  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
world;  the  second  kind  belonged  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  church,  by 
which  human  nature,  in  its  essential  qualities  and  its  whole 
course  of  development,  will  be  progressively  penetrated  and 
transformed.  These  two  forms  of  charism  admit  therefore  of 
being  clearly  distinguished,  as  they  were  manifested  in  the 
apostolic  church.  The  gifts  by  which  such  effects  were  pro- 
duced in  the  visible  world,  which  could  not  proceed  fix>m  the 
existing  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  the  gift  of  ^wafieiCf  and 
one  still  more  definite,  that  of  curing  diseases,  the  ^^afM^/ia 
lafidnovf  are  mentioned  as  special  gifts ;  1  Cor.  xii  9,  10. 
Yet  these  gifts  are  only  ranked  with  others ;  we  find  no  divi- 
sion of  gifts  into  two  classes,  extraordinary  and  ordinary, 
supernatural  and  natural ;  for  we  contemplate  the  apostolic 
church  fi:om  the  right  point  of  view,  only  when  we  oonsider 
the  essential  in  all  these  gifts  to  be  the  supernatural  principle, 
the  divine  element  of  life  itself. 

The  charisms  which  appeared  in  the  apostolic  church,  may 
be  most  naturally  divided  into  such  as  relate  to  the  ftirther- 
ance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  edification  of  the  church 
by  the  word,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  other  kinds  of  outward^  agency.  As  to 
the  first  class,  a  distinction  may  be  made,  founded  on  the 
relation  in  which  the  mental  self-activity  developed  in  the 
various  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  performances  bears  to 
the  inworking  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  in  proportion  as  the  imme- 
diate force  of  inspiration  predominated  in  the  higher  self- 
consciousness  (the  vovc  dr  7rvevfia)j  and  the  lower  self-con- 
sciousness (the  4/vxd)>  the  medium  of  the  soul's  intercourse 
with  the  outward  world,  retired ;  or  as  the  communications 

*  Compare  1  Pet  iv.  11. 
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of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  received  during  the  harmonioua 
co-operation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  developed  and 
applied  by  the  sober  exercise  of  the  xmderstanding.  ^  Hence 
the  gradations  in  the  charisms  of  which  we  have  abeady 
spoken,  the  charism  of  yXiiaaaiQ  \a\eiv,  of  irpotpriTeveiy, 
and  of  SidaffKoXia.  Men  who  were  prepared  by  the  early 
cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  the  aptitude  for  mental  com- 
munication by  means  of  it,  hence  knew  how  to  develop  and 
communicate  in  logical  consecutiveness  what  the  illumination 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  revealed  to  their  higher  self-consciousness. 
The  iiSdffKoXoi  are  therefore  teachers  possessed  of  Christian 
knowledge  (yvtUffig),  who  had  gained  it  by  means  of  self-activity 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  development  and 
elaboration  of  truth  known  in  the  divine  hght.  The  prophet, 
on  the  contrary,  spoke,  as  he  was  carried  away  by  the  power 
of  inspiration  suddenly  seizing  him,  an  instantaneous  elevation 
of  his  higher  self-consciousness,  according  to  a  light  that  then 
gleamed  upon  him,  (an  diroKd\v\pig,)  The  prophet  might  be 
distmguished  from  the  ^idA(r,:a\oc  in  reference  to  his  mental 
peculiarity  and  formation,  by  the  predominance,  in  general, 
of  the  feelings  and  intuitive  perceptions  over  the  activity  of 
the  understanding.  Yet  the  two  charisms  were  not  always 
found  separate  in  different  persons.  The  diMaKaXoQ  in  many 
a  moment  of  inspiration  might  become  a  Tpotftrirrjc.  The  pro- 
^et  might  pronoimce,  imder  the  influence  of  inspiration,  some 
impressive  address,  to  awaken,  to  admonish,  to  warn,  or  to 
console  the  assembled  believers ;  or  make  appeals  to  those 
who  were  not  yet  decided  in  the  feith,  by  which  he  alarmed 
their  consciences,  and  thus  opened  their  hearts  for  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ^i^ffKaXog.  It  is  evident  what  influence  the  power 
of  inspired  discourse  operating  on  the  heart  must  have  had 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  during  this  period.  Persons  who 
wished  for  once  to  inform  themselves  respecting  what  oociured 
in  Christian  assemblies,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Christian  doctrine,  of  whose  divine  origin  they  were  not  yet 
convinced,  sometimes  came  into  the  assemblies  of  the  Church.  > 

'  We  can  here  make  use  of  what  Synesius  m  his  Dion  says  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  fioKx^M,  of  the  Si\fM  tiaviKhvy  of  the  BeoipogriToy,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  fi4tni  koL  ivurraru^  Huauis. 

•  The  ivuTTos,  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  means  a  person  not  yet  a  believer,  but 
yet  not  ansusceptible  of  futh,  the  InfiddU  negative.    Such  a  one  might 
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On  these  occasions,  Christian  men  came  forward  who  testified 
of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  universal  need 

be  awakened  to  believe  by  the  irQoipriTeia.  The  Ikviaros,  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  is  aa 
obstinate  unbeliever,  wholly  unsuBceptible  of  faith,  and  hence  utterly  on- 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  the  irQo<lrrr€ia,  an  infiddis  privcUive,  For 
such  persons  there  could  be  no  awakening,  but  only  condemnatory  cnyMou 
I  am  not  induced  by  what  Meyer  has  said,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  give  up  tiiis  interpretation.  The  con- 
nexion makes  it  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  a  different  meaning  to 
JSLTTiffros  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23  and  24,  ftrom  what  it  bears  in  y.  22,  and  the 
collocation  of  IhtSrroA  and  ftirurrot  confirms  this  explanation.  The  t^urrtu 
were  those  who  knew  only  a  little  of  Christianity,  the  ftirurroi  those  who 
had  not  yet  attained  to  fiiith,  and  as  not  believing,  were  akin  to  the  class 
mentioned  in  v.  22,  but  distinguished  from  them  by  the  direction  of 
their  disposition,  and  its  relation  to  believing,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  in  the  position  of  decided  Qnmity  to  Christianity.  The  fact  of  their 
attending  Christian  assemblies,  bore  evidence  of  their  seeking  after 
truth,  that  there  was  at  least  the  germ  of  susceptibility.  A  person  of 
this  class  came  to  the  Christian  assemblies,  in  oixier  to  learn,  whether  it 
was  really  a  matter  worth  attending  to,  "(icceneua  inquirere  quid  sU  in 
causa"  as  Tertullian  says.  The  train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  v.  21, 
God  speaks  by  people  using  a  strange  language  (the  revelation  of  his 
judgment)  to  the  Jews,  who  would  not  listen  to  the  prophets  speaking 
to  them  in  their  own  language ;  v.  22,  Thus  the  unintelligible  tongues 
are  for  signs  (signs  of  merited  divine  judgments,  condemnatory  signs) 
not  for  believers,  (which  idea  is  amplified  in  verses  23, 24,  in  order  to  bo 
applied  to  those  who  are  susceptible  of  faith,  whose  minds  are  somewhat 
moved  to  believe,)  but  for  unbelievers  (by  which  is  here  indicated  what 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  believing — the  standing-point  of  those  who  have 
obstinately  rejected  the  opportunities  of  attaining  faith).  But  prophecy 
is  not  for  the  unbelieving  (in  consequence  of  the  contrariety  of  their  dis- 
position), but  for  believers.  This  general  position,  that  not  the  gift  of 
unintelligible  tongues,  but  prophecy  speaking  intelligibly  to  them,  was 
designed  for  such,  the  apostle  lays  down  in  v.  23,  as  an  inference  from 
what  he  had  said  before.  But  instead  of  taking  an  example  from  those 
who  already  belonged  to  the  church  b&  decided  believers,  he  takes  tiie 
example  of  such  who  were  in  their  progress  towards  believing ;  since  in 
these  the  truth  of  what  they  had  asserted  was  more  strikingly  evident, 
and  show  how  many  such  persons  might  be  won  by  prophecy,  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  sight  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  heard  nothing  but 
ecstatic  unintelligible  discourses  must  operate  injuriously  upon  them; 
in  the  latter  case,  they  would  feel  themselves  compelled  to  suppose  Uiat 
there  was  nothing  in  Christianity  but  delusion  and  enthusiasm.  But  if 
the  same  unbelievers  were  intended  in  verse  23  as  in  verse  22,  then  for 
such  even  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  ^ould  be  nothing  that  could 
profit  them,  since  there  was  no  point  of  connexion  in  their  disi^ositions. 
To  them  even  what  they  heard  spoken  by  the  prophets  would  appear 
nothing  but  enthusiasm.  It  would  be  a  punishment  merited  by  them, 
to  be  addressed  in  unintelligible  language,  since  they  would  not  under- 
stand— they  should  not  understand. 
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of  redemption,  with  overpowering  energy;  and,  from  their 
own  religious  and  moral  consciousness,  appealed  to  that  of 
others,  as  if  they  could  read  it  The  heatiien  felt  his  con- 
science struck,  his  heart  was  laid  open,  and  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge,  what  hitherto  he  had  not  been  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  power  of  God  was  with  this  doctrine  and  dwelt  among 
these  men ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  25.  If  the  connected  addresses  of  the 
^iddaKoXog  tended  to  lead  those  further  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  who  had  already  attained  to  faith,  or  to  develop  in 
their  minds  the  clear  imderstanding  of  what  they  had  received 
by  &ith;  the  Trpwjirireia  served  rather  to  awaken  those  to  faith 
who  were  not  yet  believers,  or  to  animate  and  strengthen 
those  who  had  attained  to  faith,  to  quicken  a&esh  the  hfe  of 
&ith.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  yXtJ atraiQ  XnXeiy,  the  elevated 
consciousness  of  God  predominated,  while  the  consciousness  of 
the  external  world  vanished.  To  a  person  who  expressed 
himself  in  this  manner,  the  mediimi  of  communication  between 
the  external  world  and  his  deeply  moved  interior,  was  alto- 
gether wanting.  What  he  uttered  in  this  state  when  carried 
away  by  his  feelings  and  intuitions,  was  not  a  connected 
address  like  that  of  a  ^c^aerk-aXoc,  nor  was  it  an  exhortation 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  other  persons  (TrapaicXi^eric)?  like 
that  of  the  prophets ;  but  without  being  capable  in  this  situa- 
tion of  taking  notice  of  the  mental  state  and  necessities  of 
others,  he  was  occupied  solely  with  the  relation  of  his  own 
heart  to  God.  His  soul  was  absorbed  in  devotion  and  adora- 
tion. Hence  prayer,  singing  the  praises  of  God,  testifying  of 
the  mighty  acts  of  Grod,  were  suited  to  this  state.  ^  Such  a 
person  prayed  in  the  Spirit ;  the  higher  life  of  the  mind  and 
disposition  predominated,  but  the  intelligent  development  was 
wanting.'    Since  he  formed  a  peculiar  language  for  himself, 

^  As  yarions  kinds  of  religious  acts  might  proceed  from  this  state  of 
mind,  (as  for  instance  9r^o(rei^e(r9ai  and  r^dXKtiy,)  the  plural  7Xc»o'o'at  and 
the  phrase  yhni  y\»ffffuv  are  used. 

'  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  in  1  Cor.  ziv.  14,  irvci^/ictTi  irgo<rtix*(r6at, 
^riUXcir,  is  equally  with  yK^trri  KdKtiv,  opposed  to  ry  vot  or  8t&  rod  voos 
XaXcii^,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  means — to  deliver  something 
through  the  medium  of  thinking,  in  a  form  proceeding  from  a  sound 
consciousness.  But  it  may  be  disputed — which  yet  decides  nothing 
respecting  the  subject  as  a  whole — whether  irvtv/jia  in  this  whole  section 
is  a  designation  of  the  ecstatic  state,  as  one  in  which  the  excitation  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  immediate  action  of  inspiration  predomi- 
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from  his  own  individual  feelings  and  intuitions,  he  was  defi- 
cient in  the  ability  to  express  himself  so  as  to  be  understood 
by  the  majority.  Had  the  apostle  Paul  held  the  yXtotraaiQ 
XaXeiy  to  be  something  quite  enthusiastic  and  morbid,  neither 
advantageous  for  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual  nor  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  life  in  others,  he  certainly  (so 
liberally  as  he  always  acknowledged  what  was  good  in  the 
churches  to  whom  he  wrote  before  he  blamed  what  was  evil) 
would  never  have  allowed  himself  to  designate  by  the  name  of 
a  charism,  an  imperfection  in  the  Christian  life,  and  never 
could  he,  in  this  case,  have  said  of  himself  that  he  thanked  God 
that  he  spake  in  more  tongues  than  all  of  them.  On  the  con* 
trary,  from  the  view  here  developed  of  this  charism,  it  is 


rates,  aad  the  human  self-activity  is  repressed;  or  whether  bj  this  name 
denotes  a  peculiar  internal  power  of  human  nature,  the  power  of  higher 
intuition,  which  in  such  states  alone  is  developed  and  active.  Verses 
15  and  16  would  favour  and  justify  no  other  interpretation  than  the 
former.  But  according  to  verse  14,  though  this  interpretation  is  not 
impossible,  there  are  some  difficulties ;  for  here  by  the  irvcS/ua  must  be 
denoted  the  inspiration  effected  by  the  Spirit,  as  something  dwelling  in 
the  soul,  and  blended  with  the  subjective.  Instead  of  saying,  I  pray  in 
inspiration,  Paul  would  say.  My  spirit  (that  in  me  which  is  one  with 
the  Spirit  acting  within  me)  prays.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  in- 
terpretation has  something  harsh,  which  is  not  found  in  the  second,  if 
by  wvevfia  we  understand  that  highest  power  of  the  soul,  which  in  those 
highest  moments  of  the  inner  life,  is  active  as  the  organ  for  tiie  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  cannot  at  least  be  decisive  against  this 
interpretation,  that  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  generally  desig- 
nates the  higher  spiritual  nature  of  man  by  the  term  vovs;  for  this  need 
not  prevent  his  applying  the  same  name  to  a  more  limited  idea  in  ano- 
ther connexion;  the  yovs—ro  voovu,  the  discursive  faculty  of  thought, 
in  distinction  from  the  higher  faculty  of  intuition,  which  is  more  recep- 
tive, by  surrendering  itself  to  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
and  assists  in  forming  a  right  judgment  of  the  various  charisms  in  rela* 
tion  to  Christianity,  that  in  the  sense  assigned  to  the  yKda-aais  \aX€7Vf 
we  may  find  something  analogous  in  the  fiavla,  the  ivdovauur/ihs  of  the 
heathen  fidmis ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  BiBcurKaKla  is  presented  a  cha- 
racteristic of  Christianity,  the  religion  of  sober-mindedness ;  as  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  freedom  of  mental  self-activity,  (in  opposition 
to  mere  passivity,)  and  of  harmonious  mental  development  Hence  also 
the  danger  that< — when  a  one-sided  over- valuation  of  the  yXt&o'aais  KaXtltf 
gained  ground,  and  there  was  a  defect  in  Christian  watchfulness  aud 
sobriety,  as  in  heathenism,  the  excitement  of  mere  natural  feeling 
might  injuriously  mingle  itself  with  the  movements  of  the  divine  life — 
as  was  the  case  in  Montanism,  in  which  we  may  observe  appearancoi 
akin  to  somnambulism. 
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evident  that,  in  this  extraordinary  elevation  of  mind,  he  recog- 
nised an  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  a  special  gift  of  grace ; 
and  there  is  also  an  internal  probability  that  that  apostle,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  point  of  the  interior  Christian  life,  who 
could  depose  to  having  received  so  many  oirraffiai  and 
aVoica\v;^'€ic  Kvpiov,  who  had  heard  things  imutterable  in  any 
tongue  of  men — ^had  often  been  in  circumstances  correspond- 
ing to  the  yXiaatratg  XaXelv.  Byt  it  was  consonant  with  that 
wisdom  which  always  took  accoimt  of  the  interests  of  all 
classes  in  the  church,  that  he — although  he  recognised  the 
value  of  these  temporary  elevations  for  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  take  a  wider  range — left 
the  manifestations  of  such  moments  to  the  private  devotions 
of  each  individual,  and  banished  them  from  meetings  for 
general  edification ;  that  he  valued  more  highly  those  spiritual 
gifts,  which  gave  scope  for  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul,  and  contributed  in  the  spirit  of  love  to 
the  general  edification;  and  that  he  dreaded  the  danger  of 
self-deception  and  enthusiasm,  where  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festations of  the  Christian  life  were  overvalued,  and  where  that 
— ^which  only  was  of  worth  when  it  arose  imsought  from  the 
interior  development  of  life, — ^became  an  object  of  anxious 
piunsuit  to  many  who  were  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  morbid 
excitement.  Hence  he  wished,  that  in  those  highest  moments 
of  inspiration  which  attended  the  yXtoaaaig  XaXelv,  every  one 
would  poiir  out  his  heart  alone  before  God ;  but  that  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church  these  manifestations  of  devotion,  un- 
intelligible to  the  majority,  might  be  repressed ;  or  only  be 
exhibited,  when  what  was  thus  spoken  could  be  translated  into 
a  language  intelligible  to  alL 

•  1Sdui,wemaya.sodistir.guishthegiftofapro- 
ductiveness  of  religious  intuition  excited  and  animated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  the  gift  which  enabled  a  person  to 
explain  or  to  pass  judgment  upon  what  others  communicated 
by  means  of  flieir  charism  in  the  state  of  higher  inspiration, 
the  fsuovlij  of  interpreting  or  of  judging,  animated  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  the  ipfjLrjveia  yXioaaaic  and  the  haKpiariQ  ?rv€i^- 
fidrtav.  The  Christian  life  was  permitted  freely  to  develop 
and  express  itself  in  the  church.  Whoever  felt  an  inward 
impulse,  might  venture  to  speak  in  the  Christian  assemblies ; 
but  sound  discretion  ought  to  accompany  inspiration,  and 
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might  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  its  being  genuine.     No 
one  was  to  wish  to  be  the  V)le  speaker ;  or  to  interrupt  others 
in  speaking;  1  Cor.  xiv.  5\  31.     If  Paul   considered   such 
injunctions  to  be  necessaiy,  it  is  apparent  that  he  by  no 
iheans  recognised  in  the  prophets  of  the  church,  pure  oigans 
of  the  Divine  Spirit^  in  whom  the  divine  and  the  human 
might  not  easily  be  confounded.      On  the  contrary,  the 
churches  were  to  be  guarded  against  the  excesses  of  such 
a  mixture  and  the  delusions  which  prevailed,  when  human 
impurity  was  looked  upon  as  a  suggestion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit, — by  exercising  a  trial  of  spirits,  for  which  a  special 
gift  was  granted  to  individuals.     As  for  the  ^ihcurKaXoc,  in 
whom    the    reflective    activity  of   the  understanding  pre- 
dominated,  the  gift  of  trying  spirits  was  not  required  so 
much  to  accompany  his  addresses ;    for  since  in  him  the 
critical  power  was  developed  and  active,  and  he  was  habituated 
to  discuss  Christian  truths  with  a  sober  judgment,  he  was 
able  to  judge  himself    But  the  less  a  prophet  in  the  moments 
of  inspiration  was  able  to  observe,  to  examine,  and  to  judge 
himself,  the  greater  was  the  danger  of  confounding  the  divine 
and  the  hmnan,  and  so  much  the  more  necessary  was  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  this,  for  others  to  apply  a  scrutiny.     On 
this  account,  it  was  ordered  that  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
phetical gift  were  attended  by  an  extraordinary  endowment 
in  certain  persons  of   trying  the  spirits,  a  critical  power 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  design  of  this  gift  was 
certainly  not  merely  to  decide  who  was  a  prophet  and  who 
was  not;  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  in 
the  addresses  of  those  who  stood  up  as  inspired  speakers  in 
the    Christian    assemblies,  between  what    proceeded    from 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  what  did  not  proceed  from   that 
source ;  so  Paul,  on  this  point,  recommended  the   church 
to    try  every  thing  communicated  by  the  prophets,   and 
required    them    to    separate    the    good    from    the    bad; 
1  Thess.  V.  21.     And  as  the  prophets  did  not  pretend  to  be 
infallible,  but  were  conscious  of  their  liability  to  error,  they 
submitted  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  or  of 
their  organs  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  were  pre- 
served from  the  self-delusion  of  pride,  that  fruitful  source  of 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  charism  of  hhaaKaXia,  there  appears  again  to  have 
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beeD  a  difference,  according  as  any  one  had  an  ability  for 
developing  the  truth  in  its  theoretic  elements,  or  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  varions  relations  of  life ;  the  one  was  \oyoc 
yvta(reu}gf  the  other  XoyoQ  xroipLig,^ 

But  though  the  terms  yytatrtc  and  ero^ia  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished ;  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  in  every  passago 
where  tro^/a  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  Christianity,  it  is 
used  in  the  same  restricted  sense,  and  always  with  a  refer- 
ence to  this  distinction.  We  find  both  used  as  synonymous, 
certainly  without  any  implied  reference  to  such  a  distinction 
of  practical  and  theoretical ;  Coloss.  ii.  3.  Thus  Paul  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  under  the  name  of  a  \6yoQ 
tro^ag,  describes  the  more  ample  development  of  Christian 
truth,  in  relation  to  the  first  elements  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, the  common  foundation  of  Christian  consciousness  in 
all  believers,  and  in  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
Grecian  schools.  He  knew  nothing  higher  than  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  foundation  of  salvation, 
and  whatever  pretended  to  be  superior  to  this,  appeared  to 
him  a  mere  deception.  He  says,  that  in  the  publication  of 
the  divine  counsels  respecting  the  salvation  brought  by 
Christ  to  mankind,  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge were  hidden ;  Coloss.  ii.  3 ;  but  still  the  agency  of 
reason  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  necessary  to 
bring  these  hidden  treasures  to  light,  to  educe  and  develop 
this  divine  philosophy.  Consequenfly,  there  would  be  various 
d^rees  of   knowledge  to  be  developed,  and  various  cor- 

'  2a(f>ia  principally  denoted  a  practical  power  of  the  judgment,  cor- 
responding to  the  idea  of  wisdom  or  prudence;  while  yy&cis,  in  the 
Kew  Testament  and  contemporary  writings,  was  used  for  the  theore- 
tical, the  more  profound  knowledge  of  religion ;  compare  1  Cor.  xiiL  2. 
When  Heyer  says  that  the  distinction  between  theoretical  and  practical 
does  not  correspond  to  the  nature  of  inspired  discourse,  it  appears  to 
Qie  that  this  objection  is  not  valid :  for  inspiration  in  that  universal 
Bense  which  is  here  treated  of,  the  animating  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
Trom  whom  all  charisms  proceed,  could  not  be  wanting  to  any  kind  of 
liseourse  in  the  church.  But  yet  a  different  gift  resulting  from  anima* 
ion  by  the  common  higher  principle  of  life,  would  be  required,  when  a 
Mfson  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and 
rhen  he  spoke  of  objects  that  called  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
imdence,  on  the  collisions  between  Christianity  and  the  existing  social 
elations,  and  matters  relating  to  the  outward  guidance  of  the  church, 
^he  difference  is  here  necessarily  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  object, 
nd  of  the  human  mind. 
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responding  kinds  of  instruction.  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  a 
wisdom  which  he  could  deliver  only  among  "  them  that  are 
perfect ;"  1  Cor.  ii.  6  ;^  but  by  that  wisdom,  he  did  not 
mean  giving  new  explanations  respecting  the  divine  wisdom 
to  be  added  from  without,  something  distinct  from  the  gospel 
as  universally  announced,  a  tradition  that  was  to  be  divulged 
in  a  smaller  circle  of  disciples.  But  he  meant  the  unfol&ig 
those  treasures  of  knowledge  contained  in  the  saving  dodsine 
which  was  announced  to  all,  and  which  would  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  proportion  as 
they  received  and  developed  the  objects  of  Christian  know- 
ledge. "The  perfect,"  in  the  language  of  Paul,  are  not 
those  who  possessed  a  higher  intellectual  culture,  independent 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  but  those  whose  whole  inner  life 
having  been  purified  and  transformed  in  a  high  degree  by 
the  vital  principle  of  Christianity,  are  rendered  capable 
Df  deeper  Christian  intelligence,  by  a  disposition  more  refined 
from  all  selfish  and  sensual  elements.  In  proportion  as  the 
Jewish  or  heathenish  spirit  (and  to  the  latter  belonged  the 
one-sided  speculative  tendency,  the  aotplay  (rfrely,  the  arrogant 
wisdom  of  the  philosophical  schools,)  still  predominated 
among  Christians,  they  were  unsusceptible  of  such  knowledge, 
and  of  such  a  kind  of  instruction.  In  like  manner,  in  ^e 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  strong  meat "  of  the  perfect 
(of  riper  Christians)  is  distinguished  fi:om  the  first  elements 
of  Christian  knowledge,  which  were  presupposed  as  the 
,  general  foundation. 

Let  us  now  proceed  fi:om  those  gifts  which  relate  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  to  that  class  which  relates  to  other  kinds 
of  outward  activity,  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Here  again  we  must  distinguish  between  those  in 
which,  as  in  ^i^avKaXla,  a  peculiar  capability  founded  in 
human  nature,  and  developed  and  applied  according  to  its 
usual  laws,  was  rendered  efiective,  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life ;  and  those  in  which  the  natural 

^  I  cannot  help  considering  that  interpretation  of  these  words  as  the 
simplest  and  most  agreeable  to  the  connexion,  according  to  which,  not 
merely  a  difference  grounded  on  the  various  relations  of  one  divine 
doctrine  to  the  various  peculiar  states  of  the  men  who  receive  it,  (inas* 
much  as  the  divine  doctrine  is  indeed  wisdom,  but  appears  to  be  what 
it  is — wisdom — only  to  genuine  believers,  to  the  perfect,)  is  signified ; 
but  also  an  objective  difference  of  instruction. 
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human  development  was  put  in  the  background,  and  what 
was  more  purely  divine  became  prominent,  similarly  to  the 
yXkftrtraic  \a\tlv  and  the  Trpo^i^rcvciK  To  the  former  belong 
the  gifts  of  church  government,  the  xdpitriia  icvj3epvi)crtfitg  or 
Tov  npwardyat,  and  the  gifts  for  various  services,  which  were 
required  in  administering  the  concerns  of  the  church,  as  dis- 
tributing alms,  tending  the  sick,  &c.,  the  \dpi(r^a  liaKoviaQ 
or  dyriKii\l/€(oQ  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xii,  7.  To  the  second 
division  belongs  especially  the  gift  of  working  miracles,  and 
performing  cures.  The  charism  from  which  these  two  modes 
of  miraculous  operation  proceed,  considered  in  its  essential 
nature,  appears  to  be  iritTrtg ;  1  Cor.  xii.  9 ;  xiii.  2 ;  Matt. 
xvii.  20.  For  the  term  TriVnc  in  this  connexion  cannot 
denote  Christian  faith  in  general,  the  disposition  common  to 
all  Christians;  but  must  necessarily  relate  to  something 
peculiar.  Indeed,  as  seems  to  follow  from  the  relation  of 
TioTig  to  these  two  modes  of  operation,  in  which  a  peculiar 
power  of  the  will  over  nature  manifests  itself,  and  as  is  con- 
firmed by  what  is  predicated  of  vhTig  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  "  If 
I  bad  &ith  so  that  I  could  move  mountains,*'  i.  e,  could 
render  what  appeared  impossible,  possible  by  the  power  of 
religious  conriction  working  on  the  Will, — the  term  vi<mg 
evidently  denotes  the  practical  power  of  the  will  animated 
and  elevated  by  faith.  But  with  this  variety  in  the  mani- 
festations of  the  charisms,  still  he  who  laboured  in  the  power 
of  the  church,  agreed  with  the  worker  of  miracles,  in  the 
consciousness  that  all  that  he  effected  was  only  by  the  power 
of  God  granted  to  him  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11. 

Although,  as  we  have  shown,  in  virtue  of  these  spiritual 
gifts  imparted  to  individuals,  according  to  their  various 
peculiarities,  no  one  could  exercise  a  decidedly  one-sided 
influence  on  the  church,  but  all  with  reciprocal  activity 
cooperated  for  the  same  object,  under  the  influence  of  one 
head,  animating  the  whole  in  all  its  manifold  members, 
Eph.  iv.  16  j  yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  all  guidance  * 

*  We  cannot,  in  this  place,  allow  the  view  brought  forward  by  Bauer 
to  pass  mmoticed,  that,  in  the  genuine  Pauline  Epistles,  no  trace  uin 
be  found  of  distinct  employmentB  and  offices  for  the  guidance  and 
government  of  the  church.  The  passage  in  Rom.  xii.,  in  which  the 
distinctions  in  the  various  charisms  are  pointed  out,  certainly  shows 
how  fluctuating  everything  was  at  that  time,  and  how  little  those 
oharismg  will  apsist  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  later  church-offices 
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of  the  church  by  human  instrumentality  was  excluded ;  but 
only  that  these  specially  guiding  instruments  exercised  no 

corresponding  to  them.  In  that  passage,  it  is  striking  to  notice  how 
Panl,  in  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  passes  from  the  charisms  which  seem 
to  relate  to  particular  offices,  to  the  mention  of  Christian  virtues  which 
concerned  every  believer ;  at  the  end  of  verse  8,  the  4\§uy  forms  the 
point  of  transition,  and  even  before  that,  fitToJ^iZohs  does  not  necessarily 
relate  to  any  official  duty.  Thus  the  view  we  are  led  to  form  of  the 
original  constitution  of  the  churches  among  Qentile  Christians,  as  they 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age, — thcU  it  was  entirely  democratic,  is  also 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  between  the  churches  of  Gentile  and 
those  of  Jewish  origin.  The  case  appears  to  be  thus.  All  the  affiun 
of  the  churches  were  still  transacted  in  an  entirely  public  manner,  so 
that  every  deliberative  meeting  of  the  church  resembled  a  strictly 
popular  assembly.  But  it  happened  of  course,  that  although  no  definite 
offices  were  instituted,  to  which  certain  employments  were  exclusively 
attached,  yet  each  one  occupied  himself  with  those  matters  for  which  he 
possessed  a  peculiar  charism ;  those  who  had  the  gift  of  teaching,  gene- 
rally attended  to  teaching, — those  who  possessed  the  gift  of  church 
government,  occupied  themselves  with  the  duties  pertaining  to  ii 
Thus,  in  every  meeting  of  the  church,  there  was  a  division  among  its 
members  of  the  various  business,  in  proportion  to  the  peculiar  chjunsms 
of  individuals,  yet  without  the  institution  of  any  definite  church-offices. 
In  favour  of  this  view,  it  might  further  be  alleged,  that,  when  Bui 
(1  Cor.  vi.)  speaks  of  a  matter  belonging  to  church  government,  the 
settling  of  litigations,  he  does  not  recommend  their  committing  this 
business  to  persons  who  held  a  distinct  office  of  governing,  whose 
concern  in  that  case  it  would  have  been ;  but  speaks  of  the  church  as 
a  body,  before  whose  tribunal  such  disputes  ought  to  be  brought  to  a 
decision.  "  Is  there  not  one  wise  man  among  you,"  he  asked,  "who can 
settle  such  matters  V*  Therefore,  such  wise  persons  must  be  taken  from 
the  midst  of  the  church,  (or,  in  other  words,  those  who  had  Uie  gift  of 
church  government,)  to  undertake  the  settlement  of  these  dispntes  by 
means  of  their  peculiar  charism,  instead  of  its  being  referred  to  any 
particular  office,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  views  we  have  stated. 
But  this  view,  which  indeed  may  be  formed  from  such  passages,  though 
not  necessarily  founded  upon  ^em,  is  decidedly  opposed  by  others. 
Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.,  says,  that  the  family  of  Stephanas,  as  the  first 
Christian  family  in  Achaia,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  tiie 
Christian  church,  i.  e,  its  members  declared  themselves  ready  to  under- 
take church  offices ;  consequently,  we  may  suppose  that,  at  the  founding 
of  the  church,  such  offices  were  instituted.  That  this  is  his  meaning, 
is  confirmed  by  the  16th  verse,  where  Paul  exhorts  the  church  to  obey 
such  (therefore  rulers  of  the  church),  and  all  their  fellow-labourers. 

Further,  in  1  Thess.  v.  12,  he  speaks  of  such  who  laboured  for  the 
church,  presided  over  them,  and  admonished  them.  Love  to  them  as 
overseers  on  account  of  their  laborious  calling  is  particularly  ei\joined; 
and  thus  the  exhortation  to  peace  with  one  another  concludes,  since  the 
dinsion  in  the  church  would  especially  injure  their  proper  relation  to 
these  overseers  of  the  church,  and  the  want  of  becoming  love  and  reve- 
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exclusiye  authority,  did  not  separate  themselves  from  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  living  organization,  formed  by  a  free 
reciprocal  action  of  the  individual  meml)ers,  nor  dared  to 
violate  their  relation  to  the  other  members,  as  equally  ser\'- 
ing  the  same  head,  and  the  same  body.  There  was  indeed 
for  this  guidance  a  peculiar  talent  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  xdpifffia  Kvfiepvricretag.  It  was  this  that  fitted  a  person 
for  the  office  of  presiding  over  the  church.  The  name  of 
presbyter,  by  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  this  office 
was  first  distinguished,  was  transferred  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue  to  the  Christian  chm-ch.  But  when  the  church 
extended  itself  further  among  Hellenic  Gentiles,  with  this 
name  borrowed  from  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of 
the  Jews  another  was  joined,  which  was  more  allied  to  the 
designations  of  social  relations  among  the  Greeks,  and  adapted 
to  point  out  the  official  duties  connected  with  the  dignity  of 
presbyters.*  The  name  liritTKoiroi  denoted  overseers  over  the 
whole  of  the  church  and  its  collective  concerns  ;  as  in  Attica 

rence  towards  them  would  also  injuriously  operate  against  the  unity  of 
the  chureh.  When  Paul,  in  Bom.  zvi.  1,  mentions  a  deaconess,  it 
is  certainly  presupposed  that  there  were  also  deacons  and  presbyters  in 
BQch  a  church,  when,  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  he  names  pastors  and  teachers 
next  to  apostles  and  prophets,  and  indeed  after  the  mention  of  charisms 
as  the  heavenly  gifts  bestowed  by  Christ,  we  must  infer  that,  among 
these  pastors  and  teachers,  there  were  those  who  exercised  distinct 
offices,  and  that,  in  general,  certain  offices  corresponded  to  certain 
charisms.  We  intentionally  pass  over*  Philip,  i.  1,  a  passage  which 
can  be  decisive  only  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  convinced  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  Also,  when  Luke,  Acts  xiv.  23,  nar- 
rates that  Paul,  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  appointed  presbyters  in 
the  new  churches,  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  certain  historical  evidence, 
since  I  must  consider  the  suspicion  that,  in  this  work,  a  later  ecclesias- 
tical point  of  view  has  been  transferred  to  earlier  and  differently  formed 
church-relations,  as  absolutely  without  foundation.  But  from  the  existing 
relations  of  the  churches,  among  which  there  was  not  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  later  times  a  clergy  distinguished  from  the  laity,  it  is  evident,  how, 
in  Bom.  ziL  7,  along  with  the  charisms  connected  with  specific  offices, 
those  might  be  named  which  were  not  so  connected;  and  how  Paul 
could  pass  on  from  particular  charisms  to  general  Christian  virtues. 
Attention  to  the  poor  and  sick,  which  belonged  to  the  special  business  of 
deacons,  was  yet  tomething  in  which  others  could  be  employed,  besides 
those  on  whom  it  officially  devolved.  See  Bothe,  in  the  work  before 
quoted,  p.  189. 

^  The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle  (v.  1, 2),  certainly  distinguishes 
this  dignity  by  the  name  irpec/S^cpot,  but  the  duties  connected  with  it^ 
by  the  term  hcurKOjeuv  z=.  iroifitdytitf. 
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those  who  were  commissioned  to  organize  the  states  dependent 
on  Athens,  received  the  title  of  tTritrKoirot,^  and  as  in  general  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  one,  for  denoting  a  guiding 
oversight  in  the  public  administration.*  Since,  then,  the 
name  eTrlcncoirog  was  no  other  than  a  transference  of  an 
original  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  designation  of  ofl&ce,  adapted 
to  the  social  relations  of  the  Gentiles  ;  it  follows  that  originally 
both  names  related  entirely  to  the  same  office,  and  hence 
both  names  are  frequently  interchanged  as  perfectly  synony- 
mous. Thus  Paul  addresses  the  assembled  presbyters  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  whom  he  had  sent  for  as  iiricrKovovc*  so 
likewise  in  1  Tim.  iiL  1,  the  office  of  the  presbyters  is  called 
iiricTKOTrrj,  and  immediately  after  (verse  8)  the  office  of  deacons 
is  mentioned  as  the  only  existing  church-office  besides ;  as  in 
Philip,  i.  1.  And  thus  Paul  enjoins  Titus  to  appoint  presbyters^ 
and  immediately  after  calls  them  bishops.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  every  church  was  governed  by  a  union  of  the 
elders  or  overseers*  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  we 

^  Otherwise  called  hpno<rra(.  Schol,  Ariatoph.  Av,  (1023)  ot  va^ 
^Adrivaiwv  tis  riis  viniic6ovs  v6\€ts  iirHrKt^aa-Bai riixap*  iicdffrots ircfcir^^cyoi, 
*E-irl(rKoiroi  Koi  ip^tXcuces  ^icaXoOvro,  ots  ot  AdKwvts  'Apfiotrriis  l^Ktyor, 

^  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  vii.  ep.  11.  Yult  me  Pompeius  esse  qaem  iota, 
baec  Campana  et  maritima  ora  habeat  hrlffKotroy,  ad  quam  delectna  et 
Bamma  negotii  referatur.  In  a  fragment  of  a  work  by  Areadnts 
Charutius  de  Munenbua  civilihu»f  Episcopi  qui  prsesunt  pani  et  cseteris 
venalibus  rebus,  quse  ciyitatum  populis  ad  quotidianum  ylctum  Usui 
aunt.    Digest,  lib.  iv.  tit.  iv.  leg.  18,  §  7. 

*  Acts  XX.  17,  28.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in  snppoeing 
that  among  them,  there  were  not  merely  the  overseers  of  the  Ephesian 
church,  but  also  those  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  it  might  be 
said,  that  by  these  hrurK^rovs  only  the  presidents  of  the  presbyteries  are 
intended.  But  the  other  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  are  against  snch  a 
distinction,  and  Luke,  who  applies  this  address  only  to  the  overseers  of 
the  Ephesian  church,  in  so  doing,  shows  that  he  considered  the  terms 
iirla-Koiros  and  Trpea-fiirepos  as  perfectly  synonymous. 

*  I  must  here  again  explain  myself  in  reference  to  the  first  organizap 
tlon  of  the  churches  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  contrary  to  the  view 
maintained  by  Eistand  Bauer,that  originally  very  few  churches  had  formed 
themselves  under  individual  overseers,  and  that  their  form  of  government 
from  the  beginning  was  monarchical.  According  to  Bauer,  the  overseers  as 
tiuch  in  reference  to  their  peculiar  office,  were  ^irfo-icoiroi,  and  only  when 
spoken  of  as  united  and  forming  a  college,  they  were  called  irp€fffivT€poL 
In  Acts  xiv.  23,  we  are  told,  that  Paul  appointed  presbyters  for  the 
churches,  formed  in  the  dififerent  cities,  that  is,  in  each  church  a  college 
of  presbyters.  If,  with  Bauer,  we  understand,  that  the  plurality  of  pres- 
byters is  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  for  each  church  only  one  presbyter 
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find  among  them  no  indlYidoal  distinguished  above  the  rest 
who  presided  as  a  primus  inter  pares,  though  probably,  in  the 
age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic,  of  which  we  have 
unfortunately  so  few  authentic  memorials,  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  applying  to  such  an  one  the  name  of  eTrhKowog 
by  way  of  distinction.^  We  have  no  information  how  the 
offioe  of  president  in  the  deliberations  of  presbyters  was  held 
in  the  apostolic  age.  Possibly  this  office  was  held  in  rotation 
— or  the  order  of  seniority  might  be  followed— or,  by  degrees, 
one  individual  by  his  personal  qualifications  gain  such  a 
distinction ;  all  this,  in  the  absence  of  information,  must  be  left 
undetermined ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  person  who  acted 
as  president  was  not  yet  distinguished  by  any  particular  name. 
The  government  of  the  church  was  the  peculiar  office  of 
such  overseers ;  it  was  their  business  to  watch  over  the  general 
order, — ^to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
of  Christian  practice, — ^to  guard  against  abuses, — ^to  admonish 
the  fiuilty — and  to  guide  the  public  deliberations  ;  as  appears 
from  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  their  functions 
are  described.  But  their  government  by  no  means  excluded 
the  participation  of  the  whole  church  in  the  management  of 
their  common  concerns,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have 

was  appointed,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  Acts  xx.  17,  where  it  is 
said  that  Paul  sent  for  the  presbyters  of  the  churcli  at  Ephesus,  which 
implies  that  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided  over  one  church ;  or  the 
woiil  iKic\iitria  which  in  the  passage  first  quoted  is  understood  of  a  single 
ehmch,  must  be  here  arbitrarily  taken  to  signify  several  churches  col- 
lectively— certainly  quite  contrary  to  the  phraseology  of  the  apostolic 
age,  according  to  which  the  word  iKKX-nala  signifies,  either  the  whole 
Christian  church,  the  total  number  of  believers,  forming  one  body  under 
on ;  head,  or  a  single  church  or  Christian  society.  In  that  case,  the 
plural  rmy  iKKkiifftmy  must  necessarily  have  been  used.  Acts  xx.  28, 
also  implies,  that  over  each  church  a  plurality  of  presbyters  presided. 
And  thus,  we  must  also  explain  Titus  i.  5,  which  explanation  (of  the 
appointment  of  several  presbyters  in  each  city)  is  also  most  favoured  by 
the  language  there  used.  I  can  discover  no  other  difference  between  the 
irf>9c0^€poi  an<i  ixiffKorot  in  the  apostolic  age,  than  that  the  first  signi- 
fies the  rank,  the  second  the  duties  of  the  office,  whether  the  reference 
is  to  one  or  more. 

1  Perhaps  an  analogy  may  be  found,  in  the  fact  (if  it  were  so),  that 
one  among  the  Jewish  presbyters  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Archisynagogos ;  or  the  names  irpeo-jBi^repoi  and  iLpx^rvvdyoayoi  may  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  vpca-Birepoi  and  MtrKoiroij  the  first 
name  denoting  the  rank,  the  second  the  nature  of  the  office,  Apxovr^srrjs 
mvayttyris, 

▼OL.  I.  I 
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already  remarked  respecting  the  nattire  of  Christiaii  commu- 
nion, and  is  also  evident  from  many  individual  examples  in 
the  Apostolic  church.  The  whole  church  at  Jerusalem  took 
part  in  the  deliberations  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  to  each  other,  and  the  epistle  drawn 
up  after  these  deliberations  was  likewise  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church.  The  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  treat 
of  various  controverted  ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addressed  to 
whole  churches,  and  he  assumes  that  the  decision  belonged  to 
the  whole  body.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  ad- 
dressed his  instructions  and  advice  principally,  at  least,  to  the 
overseers  of  the  church.  When  a  licentious  person  belonging 
to  the  church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  excommunicated,  the 
apostle  considered  it  a  measure  that  ought  to  proceed  from  the 
whole  society ;  and  placed  himself  therefore  in  spirit  among 
them,  to  unite  with  them  in  passing  judgment;  1  Cor.  v.  3 — 5. 
Also,  when  discoursing  of  the  settlement  of  litigations,  the 
apostle  does  not  affirm  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  over- 
Geers  of  the  church ;  for  if  this  had  been  the  prevalent  custom, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  it;  but  what  he  says 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  usual  in  particular  instances  to 
select  arbitrators  from  among  the  members  of  the  church; 
1  Cor.  vi.  5, 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  edification  of  the  church  by  the 
Word,  it  follows  from  what  we  have  before  remarked,  that 
this  was  not  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  overseer  of  the 
church :  for  each  one  had  a  right  to  express  what  affected  his 
mind  in  the  assembly  of  the  brethren ;  hence  many  did  not 
sufficiently  distingui^  between  what  was  fit  only  for  their 
own  chamber,  where  every  man  might  freely  pour  forth  his 
heart  before  God,  and  what  was  suitable  for  communicating 
publicly, — ^an  error  censured  by  Paul,  as  we  noticed  in  speaking 
of  the  gift  of  tongues.^ 

^  It  has  beea  maintained,  indeed,  that  this  licence  in  the  apostolie 
church  was  extended  only  to  those  who  appear  as  prophets  in  the 
Christian  assemblies.  Bat  from  su?h  special  cases  a  general  licence  Is 
not  to  be  inferred,  for  these  men  as  teachers,  armed  with  divine  aatho- 
rity,  and  speaking  in  God's  name,  might  on  that  account  be  natniaUy 
excepted  from  common  rules.  See  Mosheim's  Institut.  HiaL  JEcdei, 
major,  sec.  L  ^  10  et  18.  Bat  this  objection  is  invalidated  by  what  ne 
have  remarked  respecting  tiie  prophetic  charism  and  its  relation  to 
other  charisma. 
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Only  the  female  members  of  the  church  were  excepted  from 
this  general  permission.  The  fellowship  of  a  higher  life  com- 
municated by  Christianity,  extended  itself  to  the  relation 
between  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  unity  to  which  human 
nature  aspires  according  to  its  original  destination  was 
realized  in  this  quarter,  as  in  every  other  respect,  by  Christ- 
ianity. But  since  whatever  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature 
is  not  injured  by  Christianity,  but  only  animated  afresh, 
sanctified,  and  rehned ;  so  also  in  this  higher  fellowship  of 
life,  which  ought  to  unite  husband  and  wife,  the  latter  retains 
her  becoming  place  according  to  the  natural  destination  of 
her  sex.  Mental  receptivity  and  activity  in  family  life  were 
tecognised  in  Christianity  as  corresponding  to  the  destiny  of 
woman,  and  hence  the  female  sex  are  excluded  from  delivering 
public  addresses  on  religious  subjects  in  the  meetings  of  the 
church  ;^  1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  12. 

^  1  Cor.  XI.  5  appears  to  contradict  this  injanction,  and  in  ancient 
times  the  Montanists  thought — with  whom  several  modern  writers  have 
agreed — ^that  here  an  exception  is  to  be  found;  as  if  the  apostles 
intended  to  bind  by  no  rule  those  cases  in  which  the  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit  raised  up  prophets  from  the  female  sex ;  or  as 
If  he  wished  to  debar  females  only,  from  addresses  that  were  peculiarly 
didactic,  but  not  from  the  public  expression  of  their  feelings.  But  as 
to  the  first  interpretation,  it  supposes  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
9MiiinMir — ^which  must  also  proceed  from  an  operation  of  the  Holy 
SpirlV— and  the  vgoifnrr^^tiv  in  reference  to  the  divine  in  both.  It 
moat  be  eertainly  erroneous  to  suppose  that  any  operation  whatever  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian  church  could  be  lawless.  When  the 
apoetle  Paol  points  out  to  the  female  that  place  in  the  church  which  is 
assigned  her  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  sanctifies  nature — the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  follows  everywhere  tills 
law  in  his  operations,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  by  an  exception  he 
would  remove  woman  from  her  natural  position.  Every  deviation  of 
this  kind  would  appear  as  something  morbid,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
<^  the  gospel. 

Besides,  when  Paul  gave  that  prohibition  in  reference  to  females,  he 
iras  treating  of  addresses  that  were  not  didactic  This  could  therefore 
make  no  exception,  which  would  apply  to  both  interpretations.  We 
moat  account  for  this  apparent  contradiction,  by  supposing  that  Paul, 
in  the  second  passage,  merely  cited  an  instance  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  and  reserved  his  censures  for  another  place.  One 
<^  the  reasons  which  Paul  adduces  In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  first 
Bpisile  to  Timothy  against  the  public  speaking  of  females,  is  the 
greater  danger  of  self-deception  in  the  w^er  sex,  and  the  spread  of 
errors  arising  from  it — a  reason  which  would  apply  with  the  greatest 
force  to  a  class  of  addresses,  in  which  sober  reflectiveness  was  least  of 
all  in  exorcise.    But  this  kind  of  religious  utterance  would  be  most 
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Yet  as,  by  the  pEirticipation  of  all  iu  the  conduct  of  church 
•afitairs,  a  regular  government  by  appointed  organs  was  net 
excluded,  but  both  cooperated  for  the  general  good ;  so  also 
to&:ether  with  that  which  the  members  of  the  church,  by 
virtue  of  the  common  Christiaii  inspimtion,  could  contriU 
to  their  mutual  edification,  there  existed  a  regular  adminis- 
tration of  instruction  in  ihe  diurch,  and  an  oversight  of  the 
transmission  and  development  of  doctrine,  which  in  this  time 
of  restlessness  and  ferment  was  exposed  to  so  many  adultemr 
tionSy  and  for  this  purpose  the  yapivfia  of  ^ihauKoKia  was 
designed.  There  were  three  orders  of  teachers  in  the  apostdic 
age.  The  first  place  is  occupied  by  those  who  were  personaiOy 
chosen  and  set  apart  by  Christ,  and  formed  by  intercourse 
with  him  to  be  instruments  for  pubHshing  the  gospel  among 
all  mankind — ^the  witnesses  of  his  discourses,  ^  works,  his 
sufferings,  and  his  resurrection — ^the.  Apostles,*  among  whom 
Paul  was  justly  included,  on  account  of  Christ's  personal 
appearance  to  him  and  the  illiunination  of  his  mind  inde- 
pendently of  the  instructions  of  the  other  apostles ;  next  to 
these,  were  the  Missionaries  or  Evangelists,  ehayytXtarat  \* 
and  lastly,  the  Teachers  appointed  for  separate  churches,  and 

suited  to  the  female  sex,  where  no  danger  of  the  sort  alluded  to,  arifling 
from  publicity,  would  be  connected  with  it — only  it  must  be  confined 
to  the  domestic  circle.  Hence  the  daughters  of  Philip,  Acts  zzL  9, 
notwithstanding  that  rule,  could  act  as  prophetesses,  unless  we  assame 
that  this  was  an  instance  which  Paul  would  have  censured. 

1  This  name  in  a  general  sense  waF  applied  to  others  who  published 
divine  truth  in  an  extensive  sphere  oi  labour. 

^  This  name  does  not  imply  that  they  occupied  themselves  with 
collecting  and  compiling  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  for  the  name 
^aeyyiXiov  originally  denoted  nothing  else  than  the  whole  announce- 
ment of  the  salvation  granted  through  Christ  to  men,  and  this  an* 
nouncement  embraced  the  whole  of  Christianity.  As  this  announcement 
rests  on  a  historical  basis,  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  is  the  object  of  it ; 
and  thus  the  later-derived  meaning  is  formed  in  which  this  word  is 
specially  applied  to  the  histories  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  According  to 
the  original  Christian  phraseology,  the  term  could  only  denote  one 
whose  calling  it  was  to  publish  &ie  doctrine  of  salvation  to  men,  and 
thereby  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  Christian  church ;  on  the  contrary, 
tne  hiZdffKoKos  presupposed  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  and  a 
church  already  founded,  and  employed  himself  in  the  further  training 
in  Christian  knowledge.  The  use  of  the  word  €va77cAio-T^s  in  2  Tim. 
iv.  5,  favours  this  interpretation,  and  this  original  Christian  phraseology 
was  continued  in  later  ages,  although  a  more  modern  meaning  of  the 
word  %hveyyiKiov  was  connected  with  ii,—Euseb,  HUU  Ecdes.  iii.  c.  87- 
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taken  out  of  their  body,  the  ^i^dtrKaXoi,  If  sometimes  the 
irpfH^frrai  are  named  next  to  the  apostles  and  set  before  the 
evangelists  and  the  ^t^aorcaXotc?  such  teachers  must  be  meant 
in  whom  that  inward  condition  of  life,  from  which  wpo<i>rjTevuy 
proceeded,  was  more  constant,  who  were  distinguished  from 
other  teachers  by  the  extraordinary  liveliness  and  steadiness 
of  the  Christian  inspiration,  and  a  peculiar  originality  of  their 
Christian  conceptions  which  were  imparted  to  them  by  special 
airoKa\v\btt£  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  indeed  these  prophets, 
as  is  evident  from  their  position  between  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  belonged  to  the  class  of  teachers  who  held  no 
office  in  any  one  church,  but  travelled  about,  to  publish  the 
gospel  in  a  wider  circle. 

As  it  r^ards  the  relation  of  the  hMtrKaXoi  to  the  Trp£(TJ3v' 
rtpoi  or  imaKovot,  we  dare  not  proceed  on  the  supposition, 
that  they  always  remained  the  same  from  the  first  establishment 
of  Christian  churches  among  the  Gentiles,  and  therefore 
during  the  whole  of  Paul's  ministry,  a  period  so  important 
for  the  development  of  the  church;  and  hence  we  are  not 
justified  to  conclude,  from  the  characteristics  we  find  in  the 
later  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  relation  of  these  orders  wa& 
the  same  as  existed  from  the  beginning  in  the  Gentile 
drarches.  If  we  find  several  things  in  earlier  documents 
which  are  at  variance  with  these  characteristics,  the  supposi- 
tion must  at  least  appear  possible,  that  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  churches,  and  the  experiences  of  the  first  period, 
had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  an 
utterly  unfounded  conclusion,  if,  because  traces  of  such  an 
altered  relation  are  found  in  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Paul,  any 
one  should  infer  that  such  an  epistle  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  Pauline  period.  The  first  question  then  is. 
What  was  the  original  relation  1  If  we  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position, which  is  founded  on  the  Pastond  Letters,  that  the 
^idaKokoi  belonged  to  the  overseers  of  the  churches,  two 
caseB  may  be  imagined ;  either  that  all  the  presbyters  or 
bishops  held  also  the  office  of  teachers  ;  or,  that  some  among 
them,  according  to  their  peculiar  talent  (xapitTfia),  were 
specially  employed  in  the  management  of  the  outward  guid- 
ance of  the  church  (the  Kvfiipvrffrtg),  and  others  with  the 
internal  guidance  of  the  word  (the  ^i^aaKaXia),  we  shall  thus 
have  irpeirQvreooi  Kv(iepvun^TeQ='tt'otfxiveg  and  Trpeapvr.eooi  ^ihatr-. 
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KovTEQ  =  IMaicaKoi,  The  first  case  certainly  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  xdpiuixa  of  Kvfiepyriffig  is  SO  decidedly  distinct 
from  the  \dpitTfm  of  hilaaKaXia,  as  in  common  life  the  talent 
for  governing  and  the  talent  for  teaching  are  perfectly 
distinct  from  one  another.  And  according  to  the  original 
institution  the  peculiar  office  corresponded  to  the  peculiar 
charism.  But  since  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Pauline  period, 
those  presbyters  who  were  equafly  capable  of  the  office  of 
teachers  as  well  as  governors,  were  especially  commended,  it 
is  evident  that  this  was  not  originally  the  case  with  alL  But 
neither  have  we  sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  second 
case,  as  the  original  relation  of  these  several  offices.  Since 
the  j^dpitffxa  of  nrpoarfivai  or  Kufitpv^p  (in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  xii.  28,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
xii.  8),  is  so  accurately  distinguished  from  the  talent  of 
teaching, — ^and  since  these  two  characteristics,  the  wpoarfivai 
and  the  tcvfiepy^y,  evidently  exhaust  what  belonged  from  the 
beginning  to  the  office  of  presbyter  or  bishop,  and  for  which 
it  was  originally  instituted,  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  hiddaKuXoi  belonged  to  the  class  of  overseers  of  the 
church. 

In  the  Epistle  written  at  a  late  period  to  the  Ephesiaoi 
(iv.  11),  the  iroifiiyec  a-^d  dihdtricaXoi  are  so  &r  placed  toge- 
ther, that  they  are  both  distinguished  from  those  who  pre- 
sided over  a  general  sphere  of  labour,  but  yet  only  in  that 
respect.  Now  the  term  iroifxivtQ  denotes  exactly  the  office 
of  rulers  of  the  church,  the  presbyters  or  bishops ;  it  there- 
fore does  not  appear  evident  that  we  should  class  the 
lildiTKaXoi  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term 
TToifiiyeg  might  be  applied  not  improperly  to  ^c^aWaXoc, 
since  in  itself,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  image 
of  a  shepherd  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  and  by  Christ 
himself,  it  is  fitted  to  denote  the  guidance  of  souls  by  the 
office  of  teaching.  Paul  also  classes  ^ihayfi  with  those 
addresses  which  are  not  connected  with  holding  a  particular 
office  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26),  but  what  every  one  in  the  church 
who  had  an  inward  call,  and  an  ability  for  it,  was  justified 
in  exercising. 

It  might  also  happen,  that  in  a  church  after  its  presbytery 
had  already  been  established,  persons  belonging  to  it  might 
oome  forward,  or  new  members  might  be  adde(^  who,  in  con 
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sequence  of  their  previous  education,  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  even  more  than  the  existing  presbyters, 
which  would  soon  be  evident  from  the  addresses  they  delivered 
when  the  church  assembled.  At  this  season  of  the  first  free 
development  of  the  Christian  life,  would  the  charism  granted 
to  such  persons  be  neglected  or  repressed,  merely  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  presbyters  ?  There  were,  as  it 
appears,  some  members  of  the  church  in  whose  dwellings  a 
portion  of  them  used  to  assemble,  and  this  depended  probably 
not  always  on  the  convenient  locality  of  their  residence,  but 
on  their  talent  for  teaching,  which  was  thus  rendered  availa- 
ble ;  as  Aquila,  who  though  he  resided  sometimes  at  Rome, 
sometimes  at  Corinth,  or  at  Ephesus,  always  wherever  he  took 
up  his  abode  had  a  small  congregation  or  church  in  his  own 
house.  Qi  €KK\Ti(rla  ev  rf  oIk^  avrov,)^  Thus  originally  the 
office  of  overseer  of  the  church  might  have  nothing  in  common 

^  The  occurrence  of  such  private  churches  is  made  use  of  by  Kist  and 
Bftner  as  an  argument  for  their  opinion,  that  originally  in  the  larger 
dtlea  there  were  only  insulated  particular  churches,  under  their  own  guid- 
hig  presbyters,  which  were  formed  in  various  parts,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  were  united  into  one  whole.  But  the  Epistles  of  the  apostle 
Paul  give  the  clearest  evidence  that  all  the  Christians  of  one  city 
origiiially  formed  one  whole  church.  Tet  we  may  easily  suppose  that 
aome  parts  of  the  church,  without  separating  themselves  from  the  whole 
body  and  its  guidance,  held  particular  meetings  in  the  house  of  some 
person  whose  locality  was  very  suitable,  and  who  acted  as  the  SiScCo-koXo^ 
in  the  edification  of  such  small  assemblies.  Thus  it  may  be  explained 
how  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  while  they  sojourned  at  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or 
Epheans,  might  have  such  a  small  Christian  society  in  their  own  house. 
Tet  it  does  not  seem  right  to  consider  these  as  absolutely  separate  and 
distinct  churches;  for  we  could  not  suppose  that  such  a  company  of 
believers  would  be  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  person  like  Aquila,  who 
80  often  changed  his  residence;  they  must  have  had  a  fixed  place  of 
assembling,  and  their  appointed  overseers,  (a  presbyter  or  bishop,  ac< 
cording  to  that  supposition.)  In  1  Cor.  zvi.  20,  the  church,  forming 
one  whole  (all  the  brethren),  is  expressly  distinguished  from  any  such 
partial  assembly.  In  Bom.  xvi.  23,  a  brother  is  mentioned,  in  whose 
house  the  whole  church  held  their  meetings.  In  Coloss.  iv.  15,  after  a 
salutation  to  the  whole  church,  an  individual  is  specified  and  included 
in  the  salutation,  at  whose  house  such  private  meetings  were  held.  But 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  such  places  as  Bom.  xvi.  14,  15 

("Salute  Asyncritus and   the   brethren    that   are  with    them,*' 

**  Salute  Philologus and  all  the  saints  that  are  with  theMf")  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  are  intended,  or  only  those  persons  who,  on  account  of 
their  jGucdly  ties  or  connexions  in  business,  lived  in  intimacy  with  one 
another. 
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with  the  communication  of  instruction.  Although  the  over* 
seers  of  the  church  took  cognisance  not  only  of  the  good, 
conduct  of  its  members,  but  also  of  that  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  its  basis,  the  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine, 
and  the  exclusion  of  error;  and  though  from  the  beginning 
care  would  be  taken  to  appoint  persons  to  this  office  who  had 
attained  to  maturity  and  steadiness  in  their  Christian  princi* 
pies,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  must  possess  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  addition  to  their  other  labours  occupy  themselYes 
in  public  addresses.  It  might  be,  that  at  first  the  ^i^acKaXia 
was  generally  not  connected  with  a  distinct  office,  but  that 
those  who  were  fitted  for  it  came  forward  in  the  public  as- 
semblies as  hi^d<rt:a\ot ;  imtil  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who 
were  specially  furnished  with  the  xdpiafia  of  Sc^aoncaX/a,  of 
whom  there  would  naturally  be  only  a  few  in  most  churches, 
were  considered  as  those  on  whom  the  stated  delivery  oi 
instruction  devolved.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (vi.  6), 
Paul  may  be  thought  to  intimate^  that  there  were  already 
teachers  appointed  by  the  church,  who  ought  to  receive  their 
maintenance  from  them.  But  the  question  arises,  whether 
these  words  relate  to  the  iLldoKokoiy  or  to  the  itinerant 
€vayyt\iaTai\  also,  whether  the  passage  speaks,  not  of  any 
regular-  salary,  but  of  the  contributions  of  free  love,  by  which 
the  immediate  wants  of  these  missionaries  were  relieved.  At 
all  events, — which  would  also  be  confirmed  by  this  latter 


1  Even  after  the  reasons  alleged  by  Schott  against  this  interpretatioii« 
in  his  commentary  on  this  Epistle,  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the 
only  natural  one.  And  I  cannot  agree  with  the  other,  according  to 
which  the  tcduriv  hyoBois  is  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  (following 
the  example  of  their  teachers  in  all  that  is  good.)  I  cannot  suppose 
that  Paul,  if  he  wished  to  admonish  the  Galatians  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  teachers  in  the  Christian  life,  would  have  expressed  himself  in 
BO  obscure  and  spiritless  a  manner.  As  to  the  objection  against  the  hrst 
interpretation,  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion,  I  cannot  admit  its 
correctness.  The  exhortations  to  gentleness  and  humility  in  social  in- 
tercourse, introduce  the  series  of  special  exhortations,  v.  26.  vL  6, 
where  the  tk  marks  the  continued  development,  a  new  exhortation 
follows,  namely,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  communicate  of  their 
earthly  goods  to  their  teachers ;  then  ver.  7,  that  they  must  not  think  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  gospel,  if  their  conduct  was  not  formed  agree- 
ably to  it ;  if  they,  with  all  their  care  directed  only  to  earthly  things, 
tiAqrlected  such  a  duty  towards  those  who  laboured  for  the  salvation  ol 
^  Bonis. 
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passage^  in  case  it  is  understood  of  ti^daKaXoi,  these  were  and 
continued  to  be  distinct  from  the  overseers  of  the  church  in. 
general,  although  in  particular  cases  the  talents  of  teaching 
and  goyeming  were  connected,  and  the  presbyter  was  equally 
able  as  a  teacher. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  pure  gospel  had  to  combat  with, 
manifold  errors,  which  threatened  to  corrupt  it — as  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  Paul's  ministry, 
— at  this  critical  period  it  was  thought  necessary  to  imite 
more  closely  the  offices  of  teachers  and  overseers,  and  with 
that  view  to  take  care  that  overseers  should  be  appointed, 
who  would  be  able  by  their  public  instructions  to  protect  the 
church  from  the  infection  of  false  doctrine,  to  establish  others 
in  purity  of  &ith,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers  ;  Tit.  i.  9 ; 
and  hence  he  esteemed  those  presbyters  who  laboured  likewise 
in  the  office  of  teaching,  as  deserving  of  special  honour. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  only  females  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  speaking  in  the  public  meetings  of 
the  church.  But  yet  the  gifts  peculiar  to  their  sex  might  be 
made  available  for  the  outward  service  of  the  church,  in 
rendering  assistance  of  various  kinds,  for  which  women  are 
peculiarly  fitted;  and  according  to  existing  social  habits,  a 
deacon  in  many  of  his  official  employments  might  excite  sus- 
picion in  reference  to  his  conduct  towards  the  female  members 
of  the  church ;  but  it  was  desirable  by  all  means  to  guard 
against  such  an  imputation  on  the  new  religious  sect,  of  which 
men  were  easily  inclined  to  believe  evil,  because  it  was  new 
and  opposed  to  the  popular  faith.  Hence  the  office  of 
deaconess  was  instituted  in  addition  to  that  of  deacon,  proba- 
bly first  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians.  Of  its  institu- 
tion and  nature  in  the  apostolic  age  we  have  no  precise 
information,  since  we  find  it  explicitly  mentioned  in  only  one 
passage  of  the  New  Testament;  Rom.  xvi.  1.  In  modem 
times,  indeed,  what  Paul  says  in  1  Tim.  v.  3 — 16,  of  the 
widows  who  received  their  maintenance  from  the  church,  has 
been  applied  to  these  deaconesses.  And  many  qualifications 
which  he  requu*es  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
number  of  tiie  widows  (v.  10),  and  which  appear  to  contain 
a  reference  to  their  special  employments,  as  attention  to 
strangers  and  the  care  of  the  poor,  are  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position.    But  since  Paul  only  distinguished  them  as  persons 
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Gnipported  by  the  church,*  without  mentioning  any  active 
service  as  deyolving  upon  them  ;  since  he  represents  them  as 
persons  who,  as  suited  their  age  and  condition,  were  removed 
from  all  occupation  vnth  earthly  concerns,  and  dedicated  their 
few  remaining  days  to  devotion  and  prayer;  and  since,  on  the 
contrary,  the  office  of  deaconess  certainly  involved  much  active 
employment ;  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  finding  in  this 
passage  deaconesses,  or  females  out  of  whose  number  deacon- 
esses were  chosen. '  What  Paul  says  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  of  the  deaconess  of 'the  church  at  Cenchrea,  appears  by 
no  means  to  agree  with  what  is  said  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  concerning  the  age  and  destitute  con<£tion  of 
viridows.  We  must  rather  imagine  such  females  to  be  among 
those  widows  who,  after  presenting  a  model  in  discharging 
their  duties  as  Christian  wives  and  mothers,  would  now 
obtain  repose  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  where  alone  they  could  find  a  refuge  in  their  loneli- 
ness; and  by  their  devotional  spiritual  life,  set  an  edifying 
example  to  other  females;  perhaps  also  they  might  be  able  to 
communicate  to  such  of  their  sex  as  sought  their  advice,  the 
results  of  their  Christian  experience  collected  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life,  and  make  a  favourable  impression  even  on  the 
Gentiles.  Hence  it  would  naturally  be  an  occasion  of  scandal, 
if  such  persons  quitted  a  life  of  retirement  and  devotion,  and 
showed  a  fondness  for  habits  that  were  inconsistent  vnth 
their  matronly  character.  At  all  events,  we  find  here  an  ec- 
clesiastical arrangement  of  later  date,  which  is  also  indicated 
by  other  parts  of  the  Epistle. 

The  consecration  to  offices  in  the  church  was  conducted  in 
the  following  manner.     After  those  persons  to  whom  its  per- 

1 1  do  not  perceive  how  Bauer  can  trace  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  at  that  time  the  name  x^^cu  was  applied  to 
young  unmarried  females,  in  reference  to  their  station  in  the  church, 
which  would  be  among  the  marks  of  a  writing  composed  at  a  later 
period.  The  tm-us  XV90*  in  v.  5,  are  the  truly  destitute,  who  could  find 
relief  only  in  the  churcb  for  their  lonelinei^,  contrasted  with  the  widows 
mentionea  in  verse  4,  who  were  supported  by  their  own  relations,  in- 
stead of  being  a  burden  to  the  church.  The  xve<t^=  fitfJu>yufjL4pri,  verse  5, 
where  the  kcS.  is  to  be  understood  explicaJtive. 

*  The  supposition,  that  in  v.  9  mention  is  made  of  a  different  class  of 
widows  than  those  in  v.  8,  appears  to  me  utterly  untenable.  A  com- 
parison of  V.  16  withy.  4  and  8,  plainly  shows  that  this  whole  section 
rdates  to  the  same  subject. 
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fonnanGe  belonged,  had  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
candidate, — a  sytibolic  action  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
f*???, — ^they  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  grant,  what 
this  symbol  denoted,  the  impartation  of  the  gifts  of  his  Spirit 
for  carrying  on  the  office  thus  undertaken  in  his  name.  If, 
as  was  presumed,  the  whole  ceremony  corresponded  to  its 
intent,  and  the  requisite  disposition  existed  in  those  for  whom 
it  was  performed,  there  was  reason  for  considering  the  com- 
munication of  the  spiritual  gifts  necessary  for  the  office, 
as  connected  with  this  consecration  performed  in  the  name  of 
Christ  And  since  Paul  &om  this  point  of  view  designated 
the  whole  of  the  solemn  proceeding,  (without  separating 
it  into  its  various  elements,)  by  that  which  was  its  external 
symbol  (as  in  scriptural  phraseology,  a  single  act  of  a  trans- 
action, consisting  of  several  parts,  and  sometimes  that  which 
was  most  striking  to  the  senses,  is  often  mentioned  for  the 
whole) ;  he  required  of  Timothy  that  he  should  seek  to  revive 
afredi  the  spiritual  gifts  that  he  had  received  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands. 

Bespecting  the  election  to  offices  in  the  church,  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  deacons,  and  the  delegates  who  were  authorized 
by  the  church  to  accompany  the  apostles,  were  chosen  from 
the  general  body  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  19.  From  these  examples,  we 
may  conclude  that  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopte*i 
at  the  appointment  of  presbyters.  But  from  the  fact  that 
Paul  committed  to  his  disciples  Timothy  and  Titus  (to  whom 
he  assigned  the  organization  of  new  churches,  or  of  such  as 
had  been  injured  by  many  corruptions),  the  appointment 
likewise  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  called  their  attention 
to  the  qualifications  for  such  offices,  we  are  by  no  means 
justified  in  concluding  that  they  performed  all  this  alone 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  churches.  The  manner  in 
which  Paul  was  wont  to  address  himself  to  the  whole  church, 
and  to  take  into  account  the  cooperation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, which  must  be  apparent  to  eveiy  one  in  reading  his 
Epistles, — Pleads  us  to  expect,  that  where  a  church  was  already 
established,  he  would  admit  it  as  a  party  in  their  common 
concerns.  It  is  possible,  that  the  apostle  himself  in  many 
oases,  as  on  the  founding  of  a  new  church,  might  think  it 
advisable  to  nominate  the  persons  best  fitted  for  such  offices, 
and  a  proposal  from  such  a  quarter  would  naturally  carry  the 
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greatest  weight  with  it.  In  the  example  of  the  £Eunily  of 
Stephanas  at  Corinth,  we  see  that  those  wlo  first  undertook 
office  in  the  church,  were  members  of  the  family  first  con- 
verted in  that  city. 

It  was  also  among  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christiaim 
that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  worship  was  fully 
expressed  in  the  character  of  their  cuitus.  For  among  the 
Jewish  Christians  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Jewi^  cultu8> 
were  still  retained,  though  persons  of  this  class  who  were 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  hence  had 
acquired  the  essence  of  inward  spiritual  worship,  which  is 
limited  to  no  place  or  time, — were  made  firee  as  it  regarded 
their  inward  life  &om  the  thraldom  of  these  forms,  and  had 
learned  to  refine  these  forms  by  viewing  them  in  the  light  of 
the  gospel.  Such  persons  thought  that  the  powers  of  the 
future  world  which  they  were  conscious  of  having  received, 
would  still  continue  to  operate  in  these  forms  belonging  to  the 
ancient  economy,  until  iJiat  fixture  world  and  the  whole  of  its 
new  heavenly  economy  would  arrive,  by  means  of  the  return 
of  Christ  to  complete  his  kingdom, — a  decisive  era  which 
appeared  to  them  not  far  distant.  On  the  contrary,-  among 
the  Gentiles  the  firee  spiritual  worship  of  God  developed 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism  and  the  attempts  to 
mingle  Judaism  and  Christianity.  According  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  whole  extent 
had  lost  its  value  as  such  to  Christians  ;  nothing  could  be  a 
rule  binding  on  Christians  on  account  of  its  being  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  law ;  but,  whatever  was  binding  as  a  law  for 
the  Christian  life,  must  as  such  derive  its  authority  firom 
another  quarter.  Hence  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
command  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament standing-point  was  not  admissible.  Whoever  con- 
sidered himself  subject  to  one  such  command,  in  Paul's 
judgment  again  placed  himself  under  the  yoke  of  the  whole 
law ;  his  inward  life  was  thereby  brought  into  servitude  to 
outward  earthly  things,  and  sinking  into  Jewish  nationalism, 
denied  the  universalism  of  the  gospel  ;  for  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  gospel,  the  whole  life  became  in  an  equal  manner 
related  to  God,  and  served  to  glorify  him,  and  thenceforth  no 
opposition  existed  between  what  belonged  to  the  world  and 
what  belonged  to  God.     Thus  all  the  days  of  the  Christian 
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life  rnmit  be  equally  holy  to  the  Lord;  hence  Paul  says 
to  the  Galatian  Christians^  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
so  far  led  astray  as  to  acknowledge  the  Mosaic  law  as  binding, 
and  to  observe  the  Jewish  feasts,  "  After  that  ye  have  known 
God,  or  rather  (by  his  pitying  love),  have  been  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  ^  to  the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements^  whereonto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bond- 
age )"'  Gal.  iv.  9.  He  fears  that  his  labours  among  them  to 
make  them  Christians  had  been  in  vain,  and  for  this  very 
reason,  because  they  reckoned  the  observance  of  certain  days 
aa  holy  to  be  an  essential  part  of  religion.  The  apostle  does 
not  here  oppose  the  Christian  feasts  to  the  Jewish,  but  he 
considers  the  whole  reference  of  religion  to  certain  days  as 
something  foreign  to  the  exalted  standing-point  of  Christian 
freedom,  and  belonging  to  that  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
With  a  similar  polemical  view  (in  Coloss.  ii.  16)  he  declares 
his  opposition  to  those  who  considered  the  observation  of  cer- 
tain days  as  essential  to  religion,  and  condemned  those  who 
did  not  observe  them.  Although,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  xiv.  1 — 6,  he  enjoins  forbearance  towards  such  in 
whom  ihd  Christian  spirit  was  not  yet  developed  with  true 

^  ThuB  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  fonnerlj  been  heathens;  for 
althongh  in  other  points  Judaism  might  be  considered  as  opposed  to 
bettlhenism,  yet  he  Tiewed  as  an  element  common  to  both,  the  cleavinfl^ 
to  ontward  fonna. 

'  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  the  sense;  more  lite- 
rally it  wonld  be, — **  or  rather  are  known  by  God.*' — Living  in  estrange- 
ment from  him,  they  lived  in  spiritual  d^kness,  in  ignorance  of  Cfod 
and  of  divine  things ;  but  now  by  the  mercy  of  Qod  revealing  itself  t'* 
them,  they  obtained  living  communion  with  him,  and  the  true  know- 
ledge of  lum.  After  Paul  had  contrasted  their  present  standing-point 
of  divine  knowledge  with  that  of  their  former  ignorance,  he  corrects 
himself,  in  order  not  to  let  it  be  imagined  that  they  were  indebted 
simply  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason  for  this  knowledge  of  God, 
and  represents  in  strong  terms,  that  they  were  indebted  for  everything 
to  divine  grace,  the  grace  of  redemption.  Therefore,  they  were  guilty 
of  ingratitnde,  in  not  making  use  of  the  knowledge  vouchsafed  to  them 
by  the  gpraoe  of  God,  Had  it  been  possible  for  Paul,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Greek,  to  mark  by  a  passive  form  of  the  same  woid 
ya^K§ip,  the  contrast  between  a  received  knowledge  imparted  by  God, 
and  a  knowledge  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  alone,  he 
would  ibr  that  purpose  have  used  the  passive  form.  This,  indeed,  the 
laws  of  the  Greek  language  did  not  permit ;  but  yet  the  passive  form, 
aocording  to  his  customary  Hellenistic  idiom,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  mark  the  contrast  which  he  had  in  his  mind  still  more  strongly 
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freedom,  yet  he  certainly  concdders  it  as  the  most  gentiine 
Christianity,  to  think  every  day  alike,  to  hold  none  aa 
peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Lord ;  the  xplvtiv  wdtrav  lifiipav-^fu^ 
i^oveiy  Kvplu  rriv  r^upav. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Paul  in  such  passages  entirely 
rejects  even  festive  observances,  as  they  were  considered 
among  Gentiles  and  Jews  as  something  absolutely  essential  to 
religion,  and  does  not  even  mention  any  days  which  might 
be  expressly  sacred  in  a  h'o&r  method,  and  suited  to  Chris- 
tianity, Christian  feasts  properly  so  called.  So  fax  was  he 
from  thinking  that  on  the  Christian  standing-point  there 
could  be  days  which  could  in  any  manner  bear  a  resemblance 
to  what  in  the  Jewish  sense  was  a  feast,  or  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  apart  any  day  whatever  as  specially  to  be  observed 
by  tlie  church !  From  such  passages  we  may  conclude,  that» 
in  the  Gentile  churches,  all  days  of  the  week  were  considered 
alike  suitable  for  the  service  of  the  church ;  and  that  all  pre- 
ference of  one  day  to  another  was  regarded  as  quite  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  gospeL 

A  perfectly  unquestionable  and  decided  mention  of  the 
ecclesiastical  observance  of  Simday  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, we^  cannot  find  in  the  times  of  the  Apostie  Paul,  but 
there  are  two  passages  which  make  its  existence  probable. 
If  what  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  xii.  2,  relates  to  collections  which 
were  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  church,  it  would  be 
evident  from  this  passage  that  at  that  time  the  Sunday  was 
specially  devoted  to  such  meetings.  But  Paul,  if  we  examine 
his  language  closely,  says  no  more  than  this  :  that  every  one 
should  lay  by  in  his  own  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
whatever  he  was  able  to  save.  This  certainly  might  mean, 
that  every  one  should  bring  with  him  the  sum  he  had  saved 
to  the  meeting  of  the  church,  that  thus  the  individual  con- 
tributions might  be  collected  together,  and  be  ready  for  Paul 
as  soon  as  he  came.  But  this  would  be  making  a  gratuitous 
supposition,  not  at  all  required  by  the  connexion  of  the 
passage.^  We  may  &irly  understand  the  whole  passage 
to  mean,  that  every  one  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  should 
lay  aside  what  he  could  spare,  so  that  when  Paul  came,  every 
one  might  be  prepared  with  the  total  of  the  sum  thus  laid 

^  The  word  Oiitravpti'wv,  1  Cor.  xvi.  %  applied  to  setting  aside  tlM 
lall  sains  weeklj,  is  against  the  notion  of  a  public  collection. 
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by,  and  then,  by  putting  the  sums  together,  the  collection  of 
the  whole  church  would  be  at  once  made.  If  we  adopt  this 
interpretation,  we  could  not  infer  that  special  meetings  of  the 
church  were  held  and  collections  made  on  Sundays.  And  if 
we  assume  that,  independently  of  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
the  Jewish  reckoning  by  weeks  had  been  adopted  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Roman  Empire  ;  still  in  this  passage  we  can 
find  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  religious  distinction  of 
Sunday.  But  since  we  are  not  authorized  to  make  this 
assumption  unless  a  church  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  those  who  had  been  Jewish  Proselytes,*  we  shall  be  led  to 
infer  that  the  religious  observances  of  Sunday  occasioned  its 
being  considered  the  first  day  of  the  week.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  7,  that  the  church  at  Troas  assembled 
on  a  Sunday  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  the 
question  arises,  whether  Paul  put  off  his  departure  from 
Troas  to  the  next  day,  because  he  wished  to  celebrate  the 
Sunday  with  this  church— or  whether  the  church  met  on 
the  Sunday  (though  they  might  have  met  on  any  other 
day),  because  Paul  had  fixed  to  leave  Troas  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

At  all  events,  we  must  deduce  the  origin  of  the  religious 
observance  of  Simday,  not  firom  the  Jewish-Christian  churches^ 
but  fix>m  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
and  may  account  for  the  practice  in  the  following  manner. 
Where  the  circumstances  of  the  churches  did  not  allow  of 
daily  meetings  for  devotion  and  agapsa — although  in  the 
nature  of  Chnstianity  no  necessity  could  exist  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction— although  on  the  Christian  standing-point  all  days 
were  to  be  considered  as  equally  holy,  in  an  equal  manner 
devoted  to  the  Lord — ^yet  on  accoimt  of  peculiar  outward 
relations,  such  a  distinction  of  a  particular  day  was  adopted 
for  religious  communion.  They  did  not  choose  the  Sabbath 
which  tiie  Jewish  Christians  celebrated,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  mingling  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  because 
another  event  was  more  closely  associated  with  Christian 
sentiments.  The  su£ferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ  appeared 
as  the  central  point  of  Christian  knowledge  and  practice ; 
since  his  resurrection  was  viewed  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  joy  and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  day  which 

>  See  Ideler^B  Chronolo^e,  i.  180. 
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was  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  this  event,  should  be 
specially  devoted  to  Christian  communion. 

But  if  a  weekly  day  was  thus  distinguished  in  the  churches 
of  Gentile  Christians,  still  it  is  very  doubtful  that  any  yearly 
commemoration  of  the  resurrection  was  observed  among  them. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  find  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  a  reference  to 
a  Christian  passover  to  be  celebrated  in  a  Christian  sense 
with  a  decided  reference  to  Christian  truth :  but  we  can  find  a 
reference  only  to  a  Jewish  passover,  which  was  still  celebrated 
by  the  Jewish  Christians.  When  Paul  was  writing  those 
words,  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  were  present  to  his 
imagination,  as  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  they  carefully 
searched  every  corner  of  their  houses,  lest  any  morsel  of 
leaven  should  have  escaped  their  notice.  This  practice  of 
outward  Judaism  he  applies  in  a  spiritualized  sense  to 
Christians.  "Purify  yourselves  fix)m  the  old  leaven  (the 
leaven  of  your  old  nature,  which  still  cleaves  to  you  firom 
your  old  corruption),  that  you  may  become  a  new  mass 
(meaning  renewed  and  justified  himian  nature),  and  as  it 
were  unleavened  ;  that  is,  purified  by  Christ  from  the  leaven 
of  sin,  as  elsewhere  Paul  represents  purification  from  sin,  the 
being  dead  to  sin  as  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ,^  for 
Christ  has  been  offered  as  our  paschal  lamb  :  they  ought  ever 
to  remember  that  true  paschal  lamb,  by  whose  offering  they 
were  truly  freed  from  sin ;  the  Jewish  passover  was  hence- 
forth wholly  useless.  Therefore,  as  men  purified  from  sin  by 
Christ  our  paschal  lamb,  let  us  celebrate  the  feast,  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jews,  who  swept  the  leaven  out  of  their 
houses,  but  retained  the  leaven  of  old  corruption  in  their 
hearts — ^but  let  us  so  celebrate  it  that  we  may  be  a  mass 
purified  in  heart  from  the  leaven  of  sin."  In  sJl  this,  there 
is  evidently  no  reference  to  the  celebration  of  a  Christian 
passover  among  Gentile  Christians,  but  only  the  contrast  of 

^  This  is  no  doubt  the  simplest  interpretation  of  the  words  KaBi>s 
%<rre  A^vfioi,  "  as  ye  are  unleavened,"  purified  as  redeemed  persons^  for 
ever  from  the  ^i^/LO}  rrjs  ofiaprlas.  But,  if  with  Grotius,  we  understand 
the  words  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  &<riTos,  Aoivosj  "  as  ye 
eat  no  leaven,"  and  thus  are  equivalent  to,  "  as  ye  celebrate  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  or  the  Passover,'*  still  this  may  be  understood  only  of  a 
spiritual  passover;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  agree  with  that  which  is 
afterwards  adduced  as  a  reason,  and  it  would  also  be  implied,  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  had  refrained  from  leavened  bread  at  Easter,  which 
Paul,  on  his  principles,  could  not  have  allowed. 
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the  spiritual  passover,  comprehending  the  whole  life  of  the 
redeemed,  with  the  merely  outward  Jewish  feast. ' 

The  celebration  of  the  two  symbols  of  Chiistian  commu- 
nion, Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  belonged  to  the  un- 
chai^geable  plan  of  the  Christian  church,  as  framed  by  its 
Divine  Foimder;  these  rites  were  to  be  recognised  equally 
by  Jews  and  Grentiles,  and  no  alteration  would  be  made  in 
reference  to  them  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  ecclesiastical 
life  among  the  Gentiles ;  we  need  therefore  to  add  little  to 
what  we  have  before  remarked.  In  Baptism,  entrance  into 
communion  with  Christ  appears  to  have  been  the  essential 
point;  thus  persons  were  united  to  the  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  redeemed, 
the  church  of  Christ;  Gal.  iii.  27;  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  Hence 
baptism,  according  to  its  characteristic  marks,  was  designated 
a  baptism  mto  Christ,  into  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  original  article  of 
&ith  in  the  apostolic  church,  and  this  was  probably  the  most 
ancient^  formula  of  baptism,  which  was  still  made  use  of 
even  in  the  third  century  (see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  546).  The  usual  form  of  submersion- at  baptism,  practised 
by  the  Jews,  was  transferred  to  the  Gentile  Christians. 
Indeed,  this  form  was  the  most  suitable  to  signify  that  which 
Christ  intended  to  render  an  object  of  contemplation  by  such 
a  symbol ;  the  immersion  of  the  whole  man  in  the  spirit  of  a 
new  life.  But  Paul  availed  himself  of  what  was  accidental  to 
the  form  of  this  symbol,  the  twofold  act  of  submersion  and 
of  emersion,  to  which  Christ  certainly  made  no  reference  at 
the  institution  of  the  symbol.  As  he  found  therein  a  reference 
to  Christ  Dead,  and  Christ  Risen,  the  negative  and  positive 
aspect  of  the  Christian  life— -in  the  imitation  of  Christ  to  die 
to  ail  ungodhness,  and  in  communion  with  him  to  rise  to  a 
new  divine  life, — so  in  the  given  form  of  baptism,  he  made 
use  of  what  was  accessory  in  order  to  renresent,  by  a  sensible 


*  If  we  supposed  that  these  words  related  to  an  Easter-feast,  cele- 
hrated  among  the  Oentile  Christians,  it  would  follow  that  they  celc- 
hrated  this  feast  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews,  and  then  it  would  hardly 
be  poflsible  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  disputes  relative  to  the  time  of 
obserying  Easter. 

'  In  the  Shephei^  of  Hennas  (visio  iii.  c.  7),  in  Fabriccii  Cod.  apocr 
Nov.  Test.  p.  804,  it  is  said,  baptizavi  in  nomine  Domini. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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image,  the  idea  and  design  of  the  rite  in  its  connexion  with 
the  whole  essence  of  Christianity. 

Since  baptism  marked  the  entrance  into  communion  with 
Cnrist,  it  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  rite,  that  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer  would  be  made  by  the 
person  to  be  baptized ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic 
age,  we  may  find  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. ^  As  baptism  was  closely  united  with  a  conscious 
entrance  on  Christian  communion,  faith  and  baptism  were 
always  connected  with  one  another ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  baptism  was  performed  only  in 
instances  where  both  could  meet  together,  and  that  the 
practice  of  infeat  baptism  was  unknown  at  this  period.     We 

I  These  indications  are  such  as  will  not  amount  to  incpntroyertible 
certainty.  We  find  the  least  doubtful  reference  in  1  Pet.  ilL  21,  but 
the  interpretation  even  of  this  passage  has  been  much  disputed.  If  the 
words  are  understood  in  this  sense,  '*  a  question  according  to  a  good 
conscience  in  relation  to  Qod,  by  means  of  the  resurrection  of  Chriat," 
a  question  proposed  at  baptism  might  be  inferred  from  it,  of  which  the 
purport  would  be,  whether  a  person  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  the  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  granted  to  him,  and 
hence  would  think  of  God  in  this  faith  with  a  good  conscience.  Ba** 
Winer  against  such  an  interpretation  of  the  passage  justly  object^  that 
in  this  case,  the  answer  given  by  the  candidate  as  an  expression  of  hia 
confession  of  his  faith,  of  what  peculiarly  related  to  salvation,  and  noi 
the  question,  must  have  been  mentioned.  Yet  Winer's  explanation  (in 
his  Grammar)  in  reference  to  the  word  lirtpdnr\iM, — the  seeking  ot  a 
good  conscience  after  God, — although  ivtporrfv  eis  in  the  Hellenistic 
idiom,  as  the  passage  adduced  by  Winer  shows,  may  have  this  meaning 
— does  not  appear  the  most  natural.  If  Paul  had  wished  to  aay  this, 
would  he  not  have  preferred  using  the  form  ivfp^Triffis  1  And  mig^t 
it  not  be  said  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  apostle  wonld  have 
represented  that  which  saved  at  baptism,  not  the  seeking  after  God, 
but  the  finding  God  through  Christ,  the  longing  for  communion  with 
him,  according  to  the  analogy  of  scriptural  representations  on  this 
subject  1 

But  what  Peter  wished  particularly  to  point  out,  was  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  whole  baptismal  rite,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  outward 
sensible  purification.  This  spiritual  character  might  be  pointed  out  by 
the  question  proposed  at  baptism,  which  referred  to  the  spiritual  reU- 
gious  object  of  the  rite,  and  the  question  is  alluded  to  instead  of  the 
answer,  because  it  precedes  and  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
answer,  and  thus  the  first  interpretation  may  be  justified. 

The  second  trace  of  such  a  baptismal  confession  is  foond  in  1  Tim. 
vi.  12,  but  it  is  not  quite  evident,  that  a  confession  of  this  kind  is 
intended ;  it  might  be  only  one  which  Timothy  had  given  from  the  free 
impulse  of  feeling,  when  he  was  set  apart  to  be  the  associate  cMf  Ptol  in 
Xmblisbing  the  gospeU 
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cannot  infer  the  existence  of  in&nt  baptism  from  the  instance 
of  the  baptism  of  whole  families,  for  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
xvi  15,  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a  conclusion,  as  from  that  it 
appears  that  the  whole  femily  of  Stephanas,  who  were  bap- 
tiaed  by  Paul,  consisted  of  adults.  That  not  till  so  late  a 
period  as  (at  least  certainly  not  earlier  than)  Irenseus,  a  trace 
of  infiuit  baptism  appears,  and  that  it  first  became  recognised 
as  an  apostolic  tradition  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  is 
evidence  rather  against  than /or  the  admission  of  its  apostolic 
origin ;  especially  since,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  Christ- 
ianity appeared,  there  were  many  elements  which  must  have 
been  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  infent  baptism, — the 
same  elements  from  which  proceeded  the  notion  of  the  magical 
efiects  of  outward  baptism,  the  notion  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity for  salvation,  the  notion  which  gave  rise  to  the  mythus 
tiiat  the  apostles  baptized  the  Old  Testament  saints  in  Hades. 
How  very  much  must  infant  baptism  have  corresponded  with 
soch  a  tendency,  if  it  had  been  favoured  by  tradition  !  It 
might  indeed  be  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after  infant 
baptism  had  long  been  recognised  as  an  apostolic  tradition, 
many  other  causes  hindered  its  universal  introduction,  and  the 
same  causes  might  still  earlier  stand  in  the  way  of  its  spread, 
although  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  But  these 
causes  could  not  have  acted  in  this  manner,  in  the  post- 
apostolic  age.  In  later  times,  we  see  the  opposition  between 
theory  and  practice,  in  this  respect,  actually  coming  forth. 
Besides,  it  is  a  different  thing,  that  a  practice  which  could  not 
altogether  deny  the  marks  of  its  later  institution,  although  at 
last  recognised  as  of  apostolic  founding,  could  not  for  a  length 
of  time  pervade  the  life  of  the  church ;  and  that  a  practice 
really  proceeding  from  apostolic  institution  and  tradition, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  that  introduced  it,  and  the 
circumstances  in  its  favour  arising  from  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
should  yet  not  have  been  generally  adopted.  And  if  we  wish 
to  ascertain  from  whom  such  an  institution  was  originated,  we 
should  say,  certainly  not  immediately  from  Christ  himsel£ 
Was  it  from  the  primitive  church  in  Palestine,  from  an 
injunction  given  by  the  earlier  apostles?  But  among  the 
Jewish  Chnstians,  circumcision  was  held  as  a  seal  of  the 
covenant,  and  hence,  they  had  so  much  less  occasion  to  make 
use  of  another  dedication  for  their  children.     Could  it  then 
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have  been  Paul,  who  first  among  heathen  Christians  intro- 
duced this  alteration  by  the  use  of  baptism.  But  this  would 
agree  least  of  all  with  the'  peculiar  Christian  characteristics  of 
this  apostle.  He  who  says  of  himself  that  Christ  sent  him  not 
to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel ;  he  who  always  kept  bis 
eye  fixed  on  one  thing,  justification  by  faith,  and  so  careMly 
avoided  every  thing  which  could  give  a  handle  or  support  to 
the  notion  of  a  justification  by  outward  things  (the  aapKiKo) — 
how  could  he  have  set  up  infant  baptism  against  the  circum- 
cision that  continued  to  be  practised  by  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians'? In  this  case,  the  dispute  carried  on  with  the  Judaizing 
party,  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  would  easily  have 
given  an  opportunity  of  introducing  this  substitute  into  the 
controversy,  if  it  had  really  existed.  The  evidence  arising 
from  silence  on  this  topic,  has  therefore  the  greater  weight.  * 

^  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  practice  of  ad- 
ministering to  living  persons  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the  dead,  an 
interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xv.  19,  which  has  been  lately  advocated  by 
Biickert — ^this  would  stand  in  striking  contradiction  with  the  absence 
of  infant-baptism.  If  so  unconditional  a  necessity  was  ascribed  to  out- 
ward baptism,  and  such  a  magical  power  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  to 
have  occasioned  the  introduction  of  such  a  practice,  from  such  a  standi 
ing-point  men  must  have  been  brought  much  sooner  to  the  practice  of 
infant-baptism.  But  although  the  explanation  here  proposed  arises 
from  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words,  I  cannot  assent  to  it, 
since  it  does  not  satisfy  other  conditions  of  a  correct  exegesis.  What 
idea  can  we  form  of  such  a  practice  of  substitutionary  baptism  1  Was  it 
that  persons  hoped  by  means  of  it  to  save  their  deceased  friends  and 
relatives,  and  those  who  had  remained  far  from  the  faith?  But  since  at 
that  time  such  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  £uth, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  such  an  error  and  abuse  could  gain  ac- 
ceptance. The  supposition  of  this  necessity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
mythus  of  thebaptlBm  administered  in  Hades  to  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  might  rather  suppose  that  if  persons  who  had  become 
believers  die^efore  they  could  fu&l  their  resolution  of  being  baptized, 
a  substitutionary  baptism  would  be  made  use  of  for  them.  Bat 
in  such  cases,  it  would  have  been  more  consonant  to  a  superstitious 
adherence  to  an  outward  rite,  that  they  should  have  hastened  to  impart 
baptism  to  the  dying,  or  even  to  the  dead,  and  we  find  traces  of  both 
these  practices  in  later  times.  Of  a  substitutionary  baptism,  on  the 
contrary,  no  trace  can  be  found,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  passage 
in  Paul's  writings.  An  improper  appeal  has  been  made  on  this  point 
to  TertuUian.  He  says,  de  He^urrectione  Camis,  c.  48,  only  what  he 
believed  was  to  be  found  in  these  words  of  Paul,  without  referring  to 
any  other  quarter.  In  his  work  against  Marcion,  y.  10,  he  also  refers  to 
this  passage,  and  such  a  substitutionary  baptism  appeared  to  him  as 
ewhat  analogous  to  the  heathenish  purgations  for  the  dead  on  th« 
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We  find,  indeed,  in  one  passage  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  a  trace, 
that  already  the  children  of  Christians  where  distinguished 
frojn  the  cWldren  of  heathens,  and  might  be  considered  in  a 
certain  sense  as  belonging  to  the  church,  but  this  is  not 
deduced  from  their  having  partaken  of  baptism,  and  this 
mode  of  connexion  with  the  church  is  rather  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  infant  baptism.  The  apostle  is  here  treating 
of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  communion  between  parents 
and  children,  by  which  the  children  of  Christian  parents  would 
be  distinguished  from  the  children  of  those  who  were  not 
Christian,  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  in  a  certain  sense 
be  termed  ayta,  in  contrast  with  the  aVaGapra.  ^  But  if  infant 
baptism  had  been  then  in  existence,  the  epithet  aym,  applied 
to  Christian  children,  would  have  been  deduced  only  from  this 
sacred  rite  by  which  they  had  become  incorj>orated  with  the 
Christian  church.  But  in  the  point  of  view  here  chosen  by 
Paul,  we  find  (although  it  testifies  against  the  existence  of 
in&nt  baptism)  the  ftindamental  idea  from  which  infant 
baptism  was  afterwards  necessarily  developed,  and  by  which  it 

let  of  February,  the  FehnwJtionea,  He  thought  it  important  to  remark, 
that  Paul  could  not  have  approved  of  such  a  practice.  ''  Yiderit  insti- 
tuiio  ista.  Kalendse  ai  forte  Februariae  respondebunt  illi :  pro  mortuia 
petere.  Noli  ergo  apo^tolum  novum  statim  auctorem  aut  coniirma- 
torem  ejus  denotare,  ut  tanto  magis  sisteret  camio  resurrectlonem, 
quanto  illi  qui  vane  pro  mortuis  baptizarentur,  nde  resurrectionis  hoc 
haeir&aL**  And  he  himself  afterwards  proposes  another  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  according  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  substitu- 
tionary baptism.  Later  uneducated  Marcionites  in  Syria  had,  most 
probably  from  this  passage  of  St.  PauVs,  adopted  a  practice  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Marcion.  Besides,  we  might  suppose  that 
Paul  employed  an  argumentum  ad  hominem^  and  adduced  a  supersti- 
tious custom  as  evidence  of  a  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  Christian 
knowledge.  But  still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Paul,  who  so  zealously 
opposed  all  dependence  on  outward  things,  and  treated  it  as  the  worst 
aanlteration  of  the  gospel,  should  not  from  the  first  have  expressed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms  against  such  a  delusion. 

1  The  immediate  impressions— which  proceed  from  the  whole  of  the 
intercourse  of  life,  and  by  means  of  the  natural  feeling  of  dependence  of 
cMldren  on  their  parents,  pass  from  the  latter  to  the  former — have  a  far 
stronger  hold  than  the  effects  of  instruction,  and  such  impressions  may 
b^g^  before  the  ability  for  receiving  instruction  in  a  direct  manner 
exists.  These  impressions  attach  themselves  to  the  first  germs  of  con- 
sciousness, and  on  that  account,  the  commencement  of  this  sanctifying 
influence  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  See  De  Wette's  excellent  re- 
marks in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839.    Part  iii.  p.  671. 
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must  be  justified  to  agree  with  Paul's  sentiments ;  an  indica- 
tion of  the  preeminence  belonging  to  children  bom  in  a 
Christian  community ;  the  consecration  for  the  kingdom*  of 
God  which  is  thereby  granted  to  them,  an  immediate  sanc- 
tifying influence  which  would  communicate  itself  to  their 
earliest  development. ' 

As  to  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper,  it  continued  to 
be  connected  with  the  common  meal,  in  which  all  as  memben 
of  one  family  joined,  as  in  the  primitive  Jewish  church,  and 
agreeably  to  its  first  institution.  In  giving  a  history  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
abuses  which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  ancient  Grecian  cus- 
toms with  the  Christian  festival. 

The  publication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  was  desti- 
tute of  those  facilities  for  its  reception,  which  the  long-con- 
tinued expectation  of  a  Bedeemer  as  the  promised  Messiah 
gave  it  among  the  Jews.  Here  was  no  continuous  succeasioii 
of  witnesses  forming  a  revelation  of  the  living  God,  with  which 
the  gospel,  as  already  indicated  and  foretold  by  the  law  and 
prophets  among  the  Jews,  might  connect  itself.  Still  the 
annunciation  of  a  Bedeemer  found  its  point  of  connexion  in 
the  universal  feeling  adhering  to  the  very  essence  of  human 
nature — the  feeling  of  disimion  and  guilt,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  though  not  brought  out  with  distinctness,  a 
longing  after  redemption  fi*om  such  a  condition  ;  and  by  the 
mental  development  of  these  nations,  and  their  political  con- 
dition at  that  period,  sentiments  of  this  class  were  more 

*  The  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  manner.  If 
we  understand  with  De  Wette  the  vfjiuv  as  applied  to  cdl  Christians— 
(which  the  connexion  and  the  use  of  the  plural  render  probable^ — then 
the  apostle  infers  that  the  children  of  Christians,  although  not  incorpo- 
rated with  the  church,  nor  yet  baptized,  might  be  called  &yia  (which  is 
De  Wette's  opinion),  and  thus  what  we  hare  remarked  in  the  text 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.  But  if  we  admit  that  Paul  is 
speaking  of  the  case  of  married  persons,  in  which  one  party  was 
a  Christian,  and  the  other  a  heathen,  and  that  from  the  sanctification  of 
the  children  of  such  a  marriage,  he  infers  the  sanctiiication  of  the  whole 
marriage  relation — which  thought  perfectly  suits  the  connexion — ^then 
it  would  appear  that  Paul  deduces  a  sanctification  of  the  children 
by  their  connexion  with  the  parents,  but  not  from  their  baptism,  for  the 
baptism  of  children,  in  these  circumstances,  could,  in  many  instances, 
be  hardly  performed.  If  an  infant  baptism  then  existed,  he  could  not 
call  the  children  of  such  a  mixed  marriage  SryM^  in  the  same  sense  as 
'hildren  of  parents  who  were  both  Christians. 
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vividly  felt,  while  the  feeling  of  disunion  (in  man's  own 
powers,  and  between  man  and  God)  was  manifested  in  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  towards  dualistic  views.  The  youthful  con- 
fidence of  the  old  world  was  constantly  giving  way  to  a  feeling 
of  disunion  and  sadness  excited  by  the  more  powerful  sense  of 
the  law  written  on  the  heart,  which,  like  the  external  law 
given  to  the  Jews,  was  destined  to  guide  the  Grentiles  to  the 
Saviour.  The  gospel  could  not  be  presented  in  the  relation 
it  bore  to  Judaism,  as  the  completion  of  what  already  existed 
in  the  popular  religion;  it  must  come  forth  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  could  only  attach 
itself  to  the  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  enormity, 
the  sense,  namely,  in  the  hmnan  breast  of  a  hidden,  unknown 
deity  ;  it  was  necessary  to  announce  Christianity  as  the  reve- 
lation of  that  God  in  whom,  by  virtue  of  their  divine  original, 
men  "lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being,**  but  of  whom,  in 
consequence  of  their  estrangement  fi'om  him  by  sin,  they  had 
only  a  mysterious  sense  as  an  unknown  and  distant  divinity. 
Under  this  aspect  it  might  also  be  represented  as  a  completion 
of  that  which  was  impknted  by  God  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  man,  as  the  final  aim  of  this  indistinct  longing.  Also, 
in  relation  to  all  that  was  truly  natural,  belonging  to  the  ori- 
ginal nature  of  man,  and  not  founded  in  sin,  it  might  be  truly 
asserted,  that  Christ  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  And 
here  certainly  the  Gentiles  were  placed  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  the  Jews ;  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  contemplating  Christianity  only  as  the  completion  of 
a  religious  system  already  in  existence,  and  of  disowning  its 
purpose  of  producing  an  entire  tmnsformation  of  the  life ;  for 
to  a  convert  from  heathenism,  Christianity  presenting  itself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  of  his  former  religious  standing- 
point,  must  necessarily  appear  as  something  altogether  new 
and  designed  to  effect  an  entire  revolution.  Meanwhile,  al- 
though Christianity  must  have  at  first  presented  itself  as 
opposed  to  the  existing  elements  of  life  in  heathenism  ;  yet 
Christians  who  continued  to  live  in  intercourse  with  heathens 
among  their  old  connexions,  were  so  much  the  more  exposed 
in  a  practical  view  to  the  infection  of  a  corrupt  state  of  morals, 
till  their  Christian  life  became  firmly  established.  And 
although  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  expose 
them  00  much  as  the  Jews  to  pervert  the  gospel  into  an  opus 
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operaturrif  and  thus  to  misuse  it  as  a  cloak  for  immorality,  stfll 
such  an  error  might  arise,  not  from  the  influence  of  Judalsdng 
teachers,  but  horn  the  depraved  condition  of  human  nature. 
It  is  evident  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  emphatically  to 
guard  and  warn  them  against  it.  ^ 

Another  danger  of  a  different  kind  threatened  Christianity 
when  it  found  its  way  among  the  educated  classes  in  the  seats 
of  Grecian  learning.  Since  in  these  places  the  love  of  know- 
ledge predominated,  and  surpassed  in  force  all  the  other  fun- 
damental tendencies  of  human  nature ;  since  men  were  disposed 
to  cultivate  intellectual  eminence  to  the  neglect  of  morals,  and 
Christianity  gave  a  far  wider  scope  than  heathenism  to  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  since  in  many  respects  it 
agreed  with  those  among  the  Grecian  philosophers,  who  rested 
their  opposition  to  the  popular  religions  on  an  ethical  baas ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  made  Christianity,  contrary  to 
its  nature  and  design,  chiefly  an  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  aimed  to  convert  it  into  a  philosophy,  thus  subordi- 
nating the  practical  interest  to  the  theoretical,  and  obscuring 
the  real  genius  of  the  gospel.  The  history  of  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  and  of  individual 
churches  founded  among  them,  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
developing  this  &,ct,  and  setting  it  in  a  clearer  light.  We 
now  proceed  to  the  second  missionary  journey  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SECOND  MISSIONABT  JOURNET  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL. 

After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  spent  some  time  with  the 
church  at  Antioch,  they  resolved  to  revisit  the  churches 
founded  in  the  course  of  their  former  missionary  journey,  and 
then  to  extend  their  labours  still  further.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  his  nephew  Mark  again  with  them  as  a  companion, 
but  Paul  refused  his  assent  to  this  proposal,  for  he  could  not 

1  The  KwoX  Koyoi,  against  which  Paul  warns  the  Ephesians,  (v.  6.) 
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excuse  his  having  allowed  attacLiment  to  home  to  render  him 
un&ithfiQ  to  the  Lord  s  service,  and  deemed  one  who  was  not 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  this  cause  as  unfitted  for 
such  a  vocation.  We  see  on  this  occasion  the  severe  earnest- 
ness of  Paul's  character,  which  gave  up,  and  wished  others  to 
give  up,  all  personal  considerations  and  feelings  where  the 
cause  of  God  was  concerned  ;  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
tempted  or  seduced  in  this  respect  by  his  natural  attachment 
to  the  nation  to  whom  he  belonged.^  The  indulgence  shown 
by  Barnabas  to  Mark  might  proceed  either  from  the  peculiar 
mildness  of  his  Christian  character,  or  from  a  regard  to  the 
ties  of  relationship  not  yet  sufficiently  controlled  by  the  power 
of  the  Christian  spirit.  That  such  human  attachments  had 
too  much  influence  on  Barnabas,  is  shown  by  his  conduct 
at  Antioch  on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  between  Peter 
and  FauL  Thus  a  sudden  difference  arose  between  two  men 
who  had  hitherto  laboured  together  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
which  ended  in  their  separation  from  one  another,  and 
thus  it  was  shown,  that  these  men  of  God  were  not  free 
from  human  weakness ;  but  the  event  proved  that  even  this 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  for,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  circle  of  their  labours 
was  very  greatly  enlarged.  Barnabas  now  formed  a  sphere 
of  action  for  himself,  and  first  of  aU  visited  with  Mark 
his  native  country  Cypms,  and  then  most  probably  devoted 
himself  to  preach  the  gospel  in  other  regions.  For  that 
he  remained  in  his  native  country  unemployed  in  missionary 
service,  not  only  his  labours  up  to  this  time  forbid  our 
supposing,  but  also  the  terms  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  him  at 
a  later  period  (1  Cor.  ix.  6)  as  a  well-known  and  indefatigable 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  Paul's  severity  towards  his  nephew 
was  probably  of  service  to  Mark  in  leading  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  misconduct,  for  he  afterwards  continued  faithful  to  his 
vocation.  This  separation  was  in  the  issue  only  temporary, 
for  we  afterwards  find  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Mark,  in  close 
connexion  with    one    another,   although   Barnabas  appears 

^  In  the  irpwrov  of  Rom.  i.  16,  we  cannot,  with  RUckert,  find  marks 
of  this  national  attachment  not  entirely  overcome.  This  vpSnov  cor- 
responds with  the  necessary  historical  development  of  the  theocracy. 
The  supposition  is  also  excluded  hy  the  application  of  vporroy  in 
Rom.  iL  9. 
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always  to  have  retained  a  separate  independent  sphere  (^ 
action.     In  his  stead  Paul  took  Silas  as  his  fellow-labourar. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  it  was  a  fixed  prinoiple 
with  Paul,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  Rom.  xv.  20,  mi 
2  Cor.  X.  16,  to  form  his  own  field  of  labour  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel,  and  not  to  trespass  on  that  of  any 
other  person ;  instead,  therefore,  of  betaking  himself  first  to 
Cyprus,  as  on  former  occasions,  he  travelled  through  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Syria  to  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  and  the  towns 
in  which  he  had  laboured  on  his  firat  journey.  In  the  town 
of  Lystra,*  he  found  a  young  man  named  Timothy,  who,  by 
the  instructions  of  his  mother,  a  pious  Jewess,  but  married  to 
a  heathen,  had  received  religious  impressions,  which  had  an 
abiding  effect  His  mother  was  converted  when  Paul  first 
visited  that  town,  and  young  Timothy  also  became  a  zealous 
confessor  of  the  gospel  The  report  of  his  Christian  zeal  had 
spread  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Iconium.  In  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  voices  of  prophets  annoimced  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a  distinguished  agent  in  spreading  the 

1  I  must  here  differ  from  the  opinion  I  elxpressed  in  the  first  edition. 
In  Acts  zTi.  1,  the  iKti,  if  there  are  no  reasons  for  the  contraiy,  is  most 
naturally  understood  of  the  place  last  mentioned,  Lystra ;  and  since 
the  favourable  testimony  to  his  character  given  by  the  brethren  At 
Lystra  and  Iconium  is  mentioned,  we  may  presume,  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  one  of  these  towns  was  his  native  place ;  for  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  what  those  who  knew  him  best  said  of  him  should  be  passed 
over,  though  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  testimony  of  persons  living  in 
the  nearest  towns  to  his  own  might  be  adduced.  In  Acts  xx.  4,  the 
approved  reading  is  rather  for  than  against  this  supposition;  for 
if  Timothy  had  been  a  native  of  Derbe,  the  predicate  AMfiaSbs  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  Tdios  alone,  but  Luke  would  have  written 
A€p$cuos  Zh  rdXos  Koi  TifxoBfhs  or  Fduos  Koi  TifjutBehs  Afpfituou  But  it  is 
surprising  that,  in  this  passage,  Timothy  stands  alone  without  the  men- 
tion of  his  native  place,  and  'that  in  Acts  xix.  29,  Aristarchus  and  Gains 
are  named  together  as  Macedonians  and  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  it 
might  be  presumed,  that  the  predicate  AcpiSaTos  had  been  misplaced, 
and  ought  to  stand  after  Timothy's  name.  Aristarchus,  Secundus,  and 
Gains,  would  then  be  named  as  natives  of  Thessalonica,  and  Timothy  of 
Derbe.  But  if  we  adopt  this  view,  then  Acts  zvL  1,  2,  must  be 
differently  explained.  But  still  it  is  not  probable  that  the  more  easy 
reading  could  be  altogether  removed  to  make  way  for  one  more  difficult. 
So  common  a  name  as  Gains  might  easily  belong  to  a  Christian 
at  Derbe  and  to  another  from  Macedonia,  as  we  find  it  borne  also  by 
an  approved  Christian  residins:  at  Corinth,  Rom.  zvi.  23, 1  Cor.  i.  14 ; 
and  Timothy's  native  place  might  be  omitted  because  he  was  the  best 
known  of  all  PauVs  associates. 
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gospeL  It  gratified  Paul  to  have  a  zealous  youth  with  him, 
who  could  as^st  him  on  his  missionary  journeys,  and  be 
trained  for  a  preacher  under  his  direction.  He  seconded  the 
▼oices  that  thus  called  on  Timothy,  and  the  young  man  him- 
self was  prepared  by  his  love  to  their  common  Lord,  to 
accompany  his  faithful  servant  every  where.  As  by  his 
descent  and  education  he  belonged  on  one  side  to  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Gentiles,  he  was  so  much  the  more 
fitted  to  be  the  companion  of  the  apostles  among  both.  And 
in  order  to  bring  him  nearer  the  former,  Paul  caused  him  to 
be  circumcised,  by  which  he  forfeited  none  of  the  publicly 
ackn  edged  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians ;  for  being  the 
son  Ok  a  Jewess,  and  educated  in  Judaism,  he  could  with 
more  •  •opriety  be  claimed  by  the  Jews. 

Aft  •  Paul  had  visited  the  chiurches  already  founded  in  this 
distriv  ,  he  proceeded  to  Phrygia.  Ofcourse  he  could  not,  either 
on  thi  or  on  a  later  journey,  publish  the  gospel  in  all  the 
thfeesLore  and  two  ^  towns  of  the  populous  province  of  Phrygia. 
He  must  have  left  much  to  be  accomplished  by  his  pupils, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Epaphras  at  Colossse,  who  afterwards 
founded  a  church  there,  and  in  the  towns  of  Hierapolis  and 
Laodioea.'      Thence  he  directed  his  course  northward  to 

I  This  is  the  number  stated  in  the  sixth  century  by  Hierocles,  author 
of  the  2vr^Jc5i)/ios,  or  a  "  Traveller's  Companion/'  which  gives  an 
aceonnt  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

*  1  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Schulz,  brought  forward  in 
the  Siudien  und  Kritiheny  vol.  ii.  part  3,  which  is  also  advocated'  by 
Dr.  Schott  in  his  Isagoge,  that  Paul  himself  was  the  founder  of  these 
churches.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that,  if  the  Colossians  and  Laodi- 
ceans  had  received  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle,  he  would 
have  placed  them  so  closely  in  connexion  with  those  who  were  not  per- 
•onallj  Imown  to  him,  without  any  distinction,  as  we  find  in  Coloss.  ii.  1 ; 
since,  in  reference  to  the  anxiety  of  the  apostle  for  the  churches,  it 
always  made  an  important  difference  whether  he  himself  had  founded 
them  or  not.  The  i<roi  would  have  been  used  too  indefinitely,  if  its 
meaning  had  not  been  fixed  by  what  preceded ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  those  chnrches  of  Phrygia  are  referred  to,  which,  like  the  churches 
at  Colo8689  and  Laodicea,  had  not  been  founded  by  Paul  himself.  And 
how  can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  founded  by  him- 
self, he  wonld  never  appeal  to  what  they  had  heard  from  his  own  lips, 
but  only  to  the  announcement  of  the  gospel,  which  they  had  heard  from 
others?  and  that  he  should  speak  not  of  what  he  himself  had  seen  and 
heard  among  them,  but  only  of  what  had  been  reported  to  him  by 
others  respecting  their  state  1  The  acute  remarks  of  Wiggers,  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1838,  part  i.  p.   171,  have  not  induced  me  to 
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Galatia.  As  many  Jews  resided  in  this  province,  he  addressed 
himself  probably  first  to  these,  and  to  the  proselytes  who 
worshipped  with  them  in  the  synagogues.  But  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  met  with  among  the  Jews  prepared  an  opening  for 
him  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
affection. 

Paul  had  to  maintain  a  severe  conflict  with  bodily  suffering, 
as  appears  from  many  allusions  in  his  epistles,  where  he  speaks 
of  his  being  given  up  to  a  sense  of  human  weakness.  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  for  as  a  Pharisee,  striving  after  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  he  had  certainly  not  spared  his  own  body. 
After  he  had  found  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
had  attained  the  freedom  of  the  evangelical  spirit,  he  was,  it 
is  true,  very  far  from  a  tormenting  castigation  of  his  body, 
and  from  legal  dependence  on  works ;  he  expresses  the  most 

alter  my  opinion  on  this  point.  The  explanation  he  gives  of  the  words 
iii  Coloss.  ii.  1,  **  also  for  those  (among  the  Christians  in  Coloesee  and 
Laodicea)  who  have  not  known  me  personally/'  appears  to  me  not  so 
natural  as  the  common  one,  which  I  follow,  if  Paul  had  intended  to 
say  this,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  limit  80-ot  by  adding  Iim&p,  If 
the  kolL  in  verse  7  is  also  to  be  retained,  yet  I  do  not  find  any  intimation 
conveyed  by  it  that  they  had  received  instruction  from  another  teacher, 
but  only  a  reference  to  what  preceded,  that  they  had  received  from 
Epaphras  the  same  gospel  of  the  divine  grace  which  had  been  published 
throughout  the  world.  But,  from  external  evidence,  I  cannot  help  con* 
sidering  the  koL  as  suspicious ; — the  frequent  repetition  of  it  in  the  pre- 
ceding part,  and  the  observable  reference  to  v.  6,  might  easily  occasion 
the  -insertion  of  such  a  koX.  But  if  the  koL  is  spurious,  it  appears  much 
more  clearly  that  Epaphras,  not  Paul,  was  the  teacher  of  this  church. 
He  is  called  (direp  viyiSov  Ziducovos)  a  servant  of  Christ  in  Paul's  stead, 
because  Paul  had  given  over  to  him  the  office  of  proclaiming  the  gospel 
in  the  three  cities  of  Phrygia  which  he  himself  could  not  visit.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  Paul,  in  ii.  5,  may  not  have  used  the  word  &rcifu 
to  denote  his  bodily  absence  in  opposition  to  his  spiritual  presence 
among  them,  although  he  did  not  mean  that  he  had  been  once  among 
them,  and  was  now  removed  to  a  distance  from  them.  It  still  appears 
to  me  remarkable,  that — if  he  wrote  some  years  after  his  presence 
among  them — there  should  be  no  allusion  to  his  personal  intercourse 
with  them,  especially  in  an  epistle  to  a  church  which  was  in  so  critical 
a  state ;  to  whom  it  was  so  important  to  evince  his  love  and  care  for 
them,  and  to  exhort  faithfully  to  keep  the  instructions  they  had  received 
from  him ;  and  especially,  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  commending 
Epaphras  to  them,  as  the  person  who  had  carried  on  the  work  which  he 
had  begun,  he  would  so  much  the  more  have  stated  explicitly,  that 
Epaphras  taught  no  other  doctrine  than  what  they  had  at  first  received 
from  himself,  that  he  would  only  raise  the  superstructure  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  himself. 
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decided  opposition  to  everything  of  the  kind,  in  language 
which  exhibits  him  to  us  ajs  independent  of  all  outward 
circumstances,  with  a  spirit  that  freely  subordinated  and 
appropriated  all  that  was  external  to  an  infinitely  higher 
object.  Such  are  those  memorable  words  which  testify  such 
consciousness  of  true  freedom  •.  "  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound :  everywhere  and  in  all 
things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  fall  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me."  Philip,  iv.  12,  13. 
But  his  new  vocation  allowed  him  still  less  to  spare  himself, 
since  he  laboiured  hard  with  his  own  hands  for  a  livelihood, 
while  he  exerted  his  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
utmost  in  his  apostolic  ministry  ;  he  had  so  many  dangers  to 
ondei^o,  so  many  hardships  and  sufferings  to  endure,  imder 
which  a  weak  body  might  soon  sink.  Yet  with  the  sense  of 
homan  weakness,  the  consciousness  waxed  stronger  of  a  might 
surpassing  everything  that  human  power  could  effect,  a  divine 
all-conquering  energy  which  proved  its  efficiency  in  the 
{^reaching  of  the  gospel  and  in  him  as  its  instrument ;  and  he 
could  perfectly  distinguish  this  divine  power  from  all  merely 
human  endowments.  Under  a  sense  of  human  weakness,  he 
became  raised  above  himself,  by  that  inward  glory  which 
beamed  upon  him  in  those  communications  of  a  higher  world 
with  which  he  was  honoured.  He  considered  a  peculiarly 
oppressive  pain  which  constantly  attended  him,  and  checked 
the  soaring  of  his  exalted  spirit,  as  an  admonition  to  humility 
given  him  by  God,  as  a  counterpoise  to  those  moments  of 
inward  glorification  which  were  vouchsafed  him.  And  he 
informs  us,  that  after  he  had  prayed  thrice  to  the  Lord,  to 
free  him  from  this  oppressive  pain,  an  answer  by  a  divine 
voice — either  in  vision  or  in  pure  inward  consciousness — was 
granted  him — that  he  must  not  desire  to  be  freed  from  that 
which  deepened  the  sense  of  his  human  weakness,  but  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  grace  im- 
parted to  him ;  for  the  power  of  God  proved  itself  to  be  truly 
such,  even  in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.* 

^  I  eannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  zlL  7, 
where  he  allades  to  something  that  constantly  tormented  him  like  u 
piercing  thorn  which  a  person  carries  about  in  his  body,  only  intended 
to  signify  his  numerous  opponents.    Certainly  we  cannot  be  justified 
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He  experienced  the  truth  of  this  especially  during  his 
ministry  in  Galatia.  His  body  was  bowed  down  throng 
debility,  but  the  divine  power  of  his  words  and  works,  so 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  feebleness  of  the  matoial 
oi^n,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  susceptible  disposi- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances,  the  glowing  zeal  of  self- 
sacrificing  love  which  amidst  his  own  sufferings  enabled  him 
to  bear  everything  so  joyfully  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
must  have  attracted  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  so  much 
greater  force,  and  excited  that  ardent  attachment  to  his  person 
which  he  so  vividly  describes  in  GaL  iv.  14.  "  Ye  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Galatian  churches  were  formed  of  a  stock  of  native 
Jews,  and  partly  of  a  great  number  of  Proselytes,  for  whom 
Judaism  had  become  the  tr&nsition-point  to  Christianity,  and 
of  persons  who  passed  immediately  &om  heathenism  to 
Christianity;  and  with  the  Gentile  portion  of  the  church, 
some  Jews  connected  themselves  who  were  distinguished  fix>m 
the  great  mass  of  their  unbelieving  coimtrymen  by  their 
susceptibility  for  the  gospeL  But  by  means  of  those  who 
were  formerly  proselytes  and  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
churches,  an  intercourse  with  the  Jews  was  kept  up,  and 
hence  arose  those  disturbances  in  these  churches  of  wluch  we 
shall  presently  speak. 

On  leaving  Galatia,  Paul  was  at  first  uncertain  in  what 
direction  to  turn,  since  new  fields  of  labour  opened  to  him  on 
different  sides.  At  one  time,  he  thought  of  going  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  to  Proconsular  Asia,  and  afterwards  of 
passing  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Mysia  and  Bithynia ;  but 
either  by  an  inward  voice  or  a  vision  he  received  a  monition 

in  saying,  that  Paul  meant  nothing  else  than  what  he  mentions  in  the 
10th  verse ;  for  in  this  latter  passage,  he  only  applies  the  general  truth 
—which  the  divine  voice  had  assured  him  of  in  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular  object  before  mentioned — to  everything  which  might  contribnte 
to  render  him  sensible  of  his  human  weakness.  This  application  of  the 
principle,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Paul,  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  meant  to  indicate  something  quite  peculiar  in  the  first  passage.  We 
cannot  indeed  suppose  that  he  would  pray  to  be  delivered  from  such  soA 
ferings  as  were  essentially  and  indissolubly  connected  with  his  vocation. 
But  we  must  conclude  that  his  prayers  referred  to  something  altogether 
personal,  which  affected  him  not  as  an  apostle,  but  as  Paul ;  tiiongh  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  the  total  absence  of  all  distinguishing  marluy  to 
Attempt  to  determine  exactly  wJhcU  it  wsa. 
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from  the  Diyine  Spirit,  which  caused  him  to  abandon  both 
these  plans.  Haying  formed  an  intention  of  passing  over  to 
Europe,  but  waiting  to  see  whether  he  should  be  wiUiheld  or 
enoouiBged  by  a  higher  guidance,  he  betook  himself  to  Troas ; 
and  a  nocturnal  vision,  in  which  a  Macedonian  appeared 
calling  in  behalf  of  his  nation  for  his  aid,  confirmed  his  reso-' 
lution  to  visit  Macedonia.  At  Troas,  he  met  with  Luke  the 
physician,  perhaps  one  of  the  Proselytes,  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  him  at  Antioch,  and  who  joined  his  band  of  com- 
panions in  missionary  laboiur.  His  medical  skill  would  be 
serviceable  on  many  occasions  for  promoting  the  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  ^  The  first  Macedonian  city 
in  which  they  stayed  was  Philippi,  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance. The  number  of  Jews  here  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  establish  a  synagogue.  Probably  there  were  only 
PhMelytes,  who  had  a  place  for  assembling  surrounded  with 
treefi^  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon,  where  they  performed  their  devotions  and  the 
necessary  lustrations,  a  so-called  irpoatvxh'^  If  addresses 
founded  on  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  delivered 
here  as  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  if  Paul  could  not  avail 
himself  of  such  a  custom  for  publishing  the  gospel ;  still  the 
Proselytes  (especially  females)  assembled  here  on  the  Sabbath 
for  prayer,  and  he  would  here  meet  those  persons  who  were 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  preparation  and  susceptibihty  for 
what  he  wished  to  conununicate.  Accordingly,  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  Sabbath,  he  resorted  thither  with  his  com- 
panions, in  order  to  hold  a  conversation  on  reUgious  topics 
with  the  women  of  the  city  who  were  here  assembled  for 
prayer.  His  words  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of 
Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  from  the  town  of  Thyatira  in  Lydia. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  she  and  her  whole  £unily 

^  We  infer  that  Luke  joined  Paul  at  Troas,  from  his  beginning,  in 
Acts  xtL  10,  to  write  his  narratiye  in  the  first  person — "  We  endeayoured 
io  go."  &c. 

'  The  expression  in  Aets  zvl.  13,  oS  ivotd^ero,  makes  it  probable  that 
this  wooffmt^  was  not  a  building,  but  only  an  enclosed  place  in  the  open 
air,  wnich  was  usually  applied  to  this  purpose :  compare  Tertullian,  ad 
yationea,  i.  13,  "  The  Orationes  Literales  of  the  Jews,"  and  DeJejuniis, 
e.  16,  where  he  speaks  of  the  widely-spread  interest  taken  by  the  heathen 
in  the  Jewish  feasts;  '*  Jadaicum  certe  jejnnium  ubique  celebratur; 
qunm  omis&is  templis  per  omnes  libros  quocunque  in  aperto  aliquando 
jam  precea  ad  ooolum  mittnnt** 
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were  baptized  by  him,  and  compelled  him  by  her  impoitunity 
to  take  up  his  abode  with  his  companions  in  her  house.'  As 
in  this  town  there  were  few  or  no  Jews,  the  adherents  of 
Judaism  consisted  only  of  proselytes ;  thus  Christianity  met 
in  this  quarter  with  no  obstinate  resistance;  and  it  would 
have  probably  gained  a  still  greater  number  of  adherents, 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  persecution,  if  opposition  had 
not  been  excited,  owing  to  the  injury  done  to  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  certain  individuals  among  the  Gentiles,  by  the 
operation  of  the  divine  doctrine. 

There  was  a  female  slave  who,  in  a  state  resemblinsr  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism,  wai  accustomed  to  answ^  xm- 
consciously  questions  proposed  to  her,  and  was  esteemed  to 
be  a  prophetess  inspired  by  Apollo  j^  as  in  all  the  forms  of 
heathenish  idolatry,  the  hidden  powers  of  nature  were  taken 
into  the  service  of  religion.*  This  slave  had  probably  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  Paul,  and  his  words  had  left  an  im- 
pression on  her  heart  In  her  convidsive  fits,  these  impressions 
were  revived,  and  mingling  what  she  had  heard  from  Paul 
with  her  own  heathenish  notions,  she  frequently  followed  the 
preachers  when  on  their  way  to  the  Proseuche,  exdaimii^ 
"  These  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most  High  Grod,  who 
show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation."  This  testimony  of  a 
prophetess  so  admired  by  the  people  might  have  availed 
much  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  new  doctrine ;  but  it 

^  I  can  by  no  means  admit,  with  some  expositors  of  the  Acts,  that  all 
this  took  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  public  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  that  on  the  same  day,  as  they  were  returning  from  the  place  where 
Paul  baptized  Lydia,  the  meeting  with  this  prophetess  occurred  on  their 
way  to  the  Proseuche.  Luke's  narrative  in  Acts  xvi.  16,  does  not  indi- 
cate that  all  these  events  took  place  on  one  day.  The  assertions  of  the 
prophetess  make  it  probable  that  she  had  often  heard  Paul  speak. 

'  On  the  common  notion  of  the  people,  that  the  Pythian  Apollo  took 
possession  of  such  ^77ourTpi/i^6ovs  or  wdoSvaSt  and  spoke  through  their 
mouth,  see  Plutarch,  De  t>tf.  OrcLCidor.  c.  9.  Tertullian  describes  such 
persons,  Apologet.  c  23,  "  qui  de  Deo  pati  existimantur,  qui  anhelando" 
(in  a  state  of  convulsive  agony,  in  which  the  person  felt  himself  power- 
fully  impelled  as  by  a  strange  spirit  with  a  hollow  voice)  "prse&ntor." 

'  Thus  the  oracles  of  the  ancients,  the  incubations,  and  similar  pheno- 
mena in  the  heathenism  of  the  Society  Isles  in  the  South  Sea.  The 
Priest  of  Oro,  the  God  of  War,  uttered  oracles  in  an  ecstatic  state  of 
violent  convulsions,  and,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  could  not 
again  put  himself  in  such  a  state.  See,  on  this  subject,  the  late  interest* 
ing  accounts  of  this  mission  by  Ellis,  Bennet,  &c. 
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Tery  foreigu  from  Paul's  disposition  to  employ  or  endiu-e 
such  a  mixture  of  trutL  and  Msehood.  At  first,  he  did  not 
concern  himself  about  the  exclamations  of  the  slave.  But  as 
she  persisted,  he  at  last  turned  to  her,  and  commanded  the 
spirit  which  held  her  rational  and  mond  powers  in  bondage, 
to  come  out  of  her.  If  this  was  not  a  personal  evil  spirit, 
still  it  was  the  predominance  of  an  ungodlike  spirit.  That 
which  constitutes  man  a  free  agent,  and  which  ought  to  rule 
over  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  his  nature,  was  here  held  in 
subjection  to  them.*  And  by  the  divine  power  of  that  Saviour 
who  had  restored  peace  and  harmony  to  the  distracted  souls  of 
demoniacs,  this  woman  was  also  rescued  from  the  power  of  such 
an  ungodlike  spirit,  and  could  never  again  be  brought  into  that 
stateu  When,  liierefore,  the  slave  could  no  longer  practise  her 
arts  of  soothsaying,  her  masters  saw  themselves  deprived  of 

^  We  have  no  cerUdn  marks  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  in 
what  light  Panl  viewed  the  phenomenon.  It  might  be  (though  we 
otnnot  decide  with  certunty)  that  he  gave  to  the  heathen  notion,  that 
t^  spirit  of  Apollo  animated  this  person,  a  Jewish  form,  that  an  evil 
spirit  or  demon  possessed  her.  In  tins  case,  he  followed  the  universally 
noeived  notion,  without  reflecting  at  the  moment  any  further  upon  it, 
for  this  sabject  belonging  to  the  higher  philosophy  of  nature,  was 
£ur  fma.  his  thoughts.  He  directed  his  attention  only  to  the  moral 
groonds  of  the  phenomenon.  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Spirit  of  truth 
who  was  promised  to  him  as  an  apostle,  guided  him  in  this  instance  to 
the  Imowledge  of  all  the  truth  which  Christ  appeared  on  earth  to 
announce,  to  a  knowledge  of  every  thing  essential  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.  By  this  Spirit  he  discerned  the  predominance  of  the  reign 
of  evil  in  this  phenomenon ;  and  if  an  invisible  power  is  here  thought 
to  be  operating,  yet  what  is  natural  in  the  causes  and  symptoms  is 
not  thereby  excluded,  even  as  the  natural  does  not  exclude  the  super- 
natoral.  Compare  the  admirable  remarks  of  my  friend  Twesten  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Dagmaiik,  p.  355,  and  what  is  said  on  demoniacs 
in  my  L^n  Jegtu  This  spirit  gave  Panl  the  confident  belief,  that 
as  Christ  had  conquered  and  rendered  powerless  the  kingdom  of  evil — 
therefore  by  his  divine  power  every  thing  which  belonged  to  this  king- 
dom would  henceforth  be  overcome.  In  this  £uth,  he  spoke  full  of 
divine  confidence,  and  his  word  took  efiect  in  proportion  to  his  faith. 
But  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  the  declarations  of  the  apostle 
respecting  himself,  I  find  no  ground  for  admitting,  that  with  this  light 
of  his  Christian  consciousness,  an  error  could  by  no  possibility  exist, 
which  did  not  affect  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  but  belonged  to  a  different 
and  lower  department  of  knowledge ;  such  as  the  question,  whether  we 
are  to  consider  this  as  a  phenomenon  explicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  its  natural  powers  and  connexion  with  a  bodily  organiza- 
tion, or  an  effect  of  a  possession  by  a  personal  evil  spirit. 

VOL.  L  N 
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the  gains  which  they  had  hitherto  obtained  from  this  source. 
Eni'aged,  they  seized  Paul  and  Silas,  and  accused  them  before 
the  civil  authorities,  the  Duumvirs,  ^  as  turbulent  Jews,  who 
were  attempting  to  introduce  Jewish  religious  practices  into 
the  Koman  colony,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws, 
though  the  right  was  guaranteed  to  the  Jews  of  practising 
their  national  cultus  for  themselves  without  molestation. 
After  they  had  been  publicly  scourged  without  further  exami- 
nation, they  were  cast  into  prison.  The  feeling  of  public 
ignominy  and  of  bodily  pain,  confinement  in  a  gloomy  prison, 
where  their  feet  were  stretched  in  a  painful  manner,  and 
fastened  in  the  stocks  (nervtis),^  and  the  expectation  of  the 
ill-treatment  which  might  yet  await  them — all  this  could  not 
depress  their  souls ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rather  elevated 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  enduring  reproach  and 
pain  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  About  midnight  they  united  in 
ofiering  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  when  an  earthquake  shook 
the  wafis  of  their  prison.  The  doors  flew  open,  and  the  fetters 
of  the  prisoners  were  loosened.  The  keeper  of  the  prison  was 
seized  with  the  greatest  alarm,  believing  that  the  prisoners 
had  escaped,  but  Paul  and  Silas  calmed  his  fears.  This  earth- 
quake which  gave  the  prisoners  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  liberty— their  refusing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity — ^their  serenity  and  confidence  under  so  many  suffer- 
ings— all  combined  to  make  them  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  jailor  as  beings  of  a  higher  order.  He  fell  at  their 
feet,  and  calling  to  mind  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Paul  and  Silas  respecting  the  way  of  salvation  announced  by 
them,  addressed  them  in  similar  language,  and  inquired  what 
he  must  do  to  be  saved.  His  whole  family  assembled  to  hear 
the  answer,  and  it  was  a  joyful  morning  for  all.  Whether  the 
Duumvirs  had  become  more  fevourably  disposed  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  the  mean  time  respecting  the  prisoners,  or  that 
the  jailor's  report  had  made  an  impression  upon  them,  they 
authorized  him  to  say  that  Paul  and  Silas  might  depart 

^  The  name  (rrparrrYol  which  is  used  in  the  Acts  to  designate  theso 
magistrates,  was  anciently  employed  in  the  smaller  Greek  cities  to 
designate  the  supreme  authorities.  See  Aristoteles  Politic  vii.  8,  ed. 
Bekker.  vol.  ii.  p.  1322,  4u  reus  fxiKpous  iroKtai  jxla  ictpi  vdinwv  {itpx^lY 
Ka\ov<Tt,  dh  ffTpaTfiyohs  Kal  TroK^fidpxovs. 

^  TertuUian  ad  Martyres,  c.  2.  "  Nihil  crus  sentit  in  nervo,  qaun 
umus  in  coelo  est." 
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Had  any  thing  enthusiastic  mingled  with  that  blessed  inspira- 
tion which  enabled  Paul  to  endure  aU  shame  and  all  suffering 
for  the  cause  of  the  Lord, — he  certainly  would  have  done 
nothing  in  order  to  escape  disgrace,  though  it  might  have 
been  without  injury  and  to  the  advantage  of  his  calling,— or 
to  obtain  an  apology  to  which  his  civil  privileges  entitled  him, 
for  the  immerited  treatment  he  had  received.  How  fax  were 
his  sentiments  from  what  in  later  times  the  morals  of  monkery 
have  called  humility !  Appealing  to  his  civil  rights,  *  he 
obliged  the  Duumvirs,  who  were  not  justified  in  treating  a 
Roman  citizen*  so  ignominiously,  to  come  to  the  prison,  and, 
as  an  attestation  of  his  innocence,  with  their  own  lips  to  re- 
lease' him  and  his  companion.  They  now  betook  them- 
selves to  the  house  of  Lydia,  where  the  other  Christians  of 
the  city  were  assembled,  and  spoke  the  last  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  exhortation.  They  then  quitted  the  place,  but  Luke 
and  Timothy,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  persecution, 
stayed  behind  in  peace.  *  Paul  left  in  Philippi  a  church  fiill 
of  fidth  and  zeal — ^who  shortly  after  gave  a  proof  of  their 
affectionate  concern  for  him  by  sending  contributions  for  his 
maintenance,  though  he  never  sought  for  such  gifts,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  labour  of'his  own  hands. 

Paul  and  Silas  now  directed  their  course  to  Thessalonica, 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  the  largest  city  of  Macedonia,  and 
a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  where  many  Jews  resided. 
Here  they  found  a  synagogue,  which  for  three  weeks  Paul 
visited  on  the  Sabbath ;  the  hearts  of  many  proselytes  were 

'  See  the  well-known  words  of  Cicero,  AcL  II.  in  Verrem,  v.  57. 
"  Jam  ilia  vox  et  imploratio  civis  Bomanus  sum,  quea  seepe  multis  in 
ultimis  terris  opem  inter  barbaros  et  saluiem  attulit." 

'  How  Paul's  father  obtained  the  Boman  citizenship  we  know  not. 
We  hare  no  ground  for  assuming,  that  Paul  was  indebted  for  it  to  his 
being  bom  at  Tarsus ;  for  though  Dio  Chrysostom,  in  his  second  K6yos 
TapciKhs,  ToL  ii.  ed.  Reiske,  p.  36,  mentions  seyejal  privileges  which 
the  Emperor  Augustus  had  granted  to  the  city  of  Tarsus  as  a  reward 
for  its  fidelity  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Roman 
citizenship  was  one  of  them,  and  allowing  it  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  been  conferred  on  a  foreign  Jewish 
family,  to  which  Paul  belonged. 

*  Silas  also  must  have  obtained  by  some  means  the  right  qf  a  Roman 
citizen. 

*  Timothy  rejoined  Paul  at  Thessalonica  or  Beroea;  and  Luke  at 
a  Uter  period. 
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won  by  his  preaching  ;  and  through  them  a  way  was  opened 
for  publishing  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  in  the  city. 
From  what  Paul  says  in  1  Theas.  (i.  9,  10;  ii.  10,  11)/  we 
find  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  addressing  the  proselytes 
only  once  a-week  at  the  meetings  of  the  synagogue ;  his 
preaching  would  then  have  been  confined  to  the  small  number 
of  Gentiles  who  belonged  to  the  proselytes.  At  the  meetings 
of  the  synagogue,  he  could  adopt  only  such  a  method  and  form 
of  address,  as  suited  the  standmg-point  of  the  Jews ;  he  must 
have  presupposed  many  things,  and  many  topics  he  could  not 
develop,  which  required  to  be  fully  investigated,  in  order  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  heathen.  But  he  knew,  as 
we  see  from  several  examples,  how  to  distinguish  the  different 
standing-points  and  wants  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  hence, 
we  may  presiune,  that  he  carefully  availed  himself  of  oppor- 
tunities to  make  use  of  these  differences.  The  Gentiles, 
whose  attention  was  awakened  by  the  proselytes,  soon  assem- 
bled in  various  places  to  hear  him,  and  from  them  chiefly  a 
church  was  formed,  professing  faith  in  the  one  hving  God,  as 
well  as  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

Agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  10,  com- 
pared with  1  Cor.  ix.  14),  Paul  recognised  the  justice  of  the 
requirement,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  should  be  furnished  by  those  for  whom  they  expended 
their  whole  strength  and  activity,  in  order  to  confer  upon 
them  the  highest  benefit.  But  since  he  was  conscious  that  in 
one  point  he  was  inferior  to  the  other  apostles,  not  having  at 
first  joined  himself  voluntarily  to  the  Redeemer,  but  having 
been  by  the  divine  grace,  as  it  were  against  his  will,  trans- 
formed from  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  church  into  an  apostle, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  a  right  belonging  to  the 
apostolic  ofl&ce,  in  order  to  evince  his  readiness  and  delight  in 
the  calling  which  was  laid  upon  him  by  a  higher  necessity; 
(1  Cor.  X.  16 — 18.)     Thus  also  he  found  the  means  of  pro- 

^  Schrader  in  his  Chronological  Remarks,  p.  95,  thinks  that  these 
passages  cannot  possibly  refer  to  Paul's  first  visit  to  Thessalonica,  which 
must  have  been  a  very  short  one.  But  there  seems  nothing  improbable 
in  the  supposition,  that  a  man  of  such  zeal  and  indefatigable  activity  in 
his  calling,  would  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  weeks,  effect  so  much, 
and  leave  behind  him  so  vivid  an  impression  of  his  character  and 

'nduct,  as  is  implied  in  these  passages. 
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moting  his  apostolic  labours  among  the  heathen  ;  for  a 
ministry  so  manifestly  disinterested,  sacrificing  every  thing  for 
the  good  of  others,  and  undergoing  all  toils  and  deprivations, 
must  have  won  the  confidence  of  many,  even  of  those  who 
otherwise  were  disposed  to  suspect  selfish  motives  in  a  zeal  for 
the  best  interests  of  others,  which  they  could  not  appreciate. 
He  must  have  been  more  anxious  to  remove  every  pretext  for 
such  a  suspicion,  because  the  conduct  of  many  Jews  who  were 
active  in  making  proselytes,  was  calculated  to  cast  such  an 
imputation  on  the  Jewish  teachers  in  general.  The  other 
apostles  in  their  youth,  had  earned  their  livelihood  by  a 
regular  employment,  but  yet  one  which  they  could  not  follow 
in  every  place ;  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  though  destined  to 
be  a  Jewish  theologian,  yet  accordmg  to  the  maxims  prevalent 
in  the  Jewish  schools,  ^  along  with  the  study  of  the  law,  had 
learned  the  art  of  tent-making ;  and  easily  gained  a  main- 
tenance by  this  handicraft,  wherever  he  went,  on  account  of 
the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East,  and  the  manifold  occasions 
on  which  tents'  were  used.  While  anxiety  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  heathen  and  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
wholly  occupied  his  mind,  he  was  forced  to  employ  the  night 
in  earning  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions (1  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  Acts  xx.  34),  excepting  as  far  as  he 
obtained  some  relief  by  the  afiectionate  voluntary  offerings  of 
the  church  at  Philippi.  But  to  him  it  was  happiness  to  give 
to  others  without  receiving  anything  in  return  from  them ; 
from  his  own  experience,  he  knew  the  truth  of  the  Lord's 
words,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Acts  xx.  35. 
The  apostle  not  only  publicly  addressed  the  church,  but 
visited  individuals  in  tibeir  &milies,  and  impressed  on  their 

*  In  the  Pirke  Avoih,  c  2,  §  2,  yiw  ^i  up  Tvnn  T^oSq  hej,  «  Beautiful  is 
the  study  of  the  law  with  an  earthly  employment,  by  which  a  man  gains 
his  livelihood  ;**  and  the  reason  alleged  is,  that  both  together  are  pre- 
ventiyes  of  sin,  bnt  in  their  absence,  the;  soul  is  easily  ruined,  and  sin 
finds  entrance.  And  thus  in  monasteries,  occupation  with  manual  labour 
had  for  its  object,  not  simply  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
body,  bnt  also  to  prevent  sensuality  from  mingling  with  higher  spiritual 
employments. 

'  Philo  de  Yietlmis,  886,  ed.  Francof.  tuy&v^^alrpixh,  ai  ^opal  a-vw- 
^ai¥6i»M¥id  re  xal  avf^irrSfitvcUj  ^ofnfraX  yfySvaaiv  dZoiirSpois  oiKiai  Koi 
futXiora  rdis  i¥  arpeerttais.  This  tends  to  show,  though  it  does  not  prove, 
that  Paul  chose  this  occupation  from  its  being  one  for  which  his  native 
eountzy  was  celebrated ;  hence,  too,  we  read  of  tentoria  Cilicina, 
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hearte  the  fundameDtal  truths  of  the  gospel  in  private  con- 
versations, or  warned  them  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  Christian  life.*  He  endeavoured  to  cherish  the  hopes  of 
believers  under  the  sufferings  of  their  earthly  life,  by  pointing 
them  to  the  period  when  Christ  would  come  again  to  bring  his 
kingdom  among  mankind  to  a  victorious  consummation.  This 
period,  for  those  who  were  conscious  of  having  obtained  re- 
demption, was  fitted  to  be  not  an  object  of  dread,  but  of 
joyful  longing  hope.  And  during  the  first  part  of  his  apostolic 
course,  this  decisive  event  appeared  to  Paul  nearer  than  it 
really  was.  For,  in  this  respect,  the  times  and  seasons  must 
remain  hidden  till  the  epoch  of  their  fulfilment^  as  Christ 
himself  declared.  Matthew  xxiv.  36.^  The  first  publishers  of 
the  gospel  were  far  from  thinking,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  gradually,  after  a  tedious  process,  by  its  own 
inward  energy,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  in  the  natural 
developments  of  events,  overcome  the  opposing  powers  of  the 
earth,  and  make  them  subserve  its  interests.  Although 
Christ,  by  the  parables  in  which  he  represented  the  progress 
of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  had  indicated  the  slowness  of  its 
development,  as  in  the  parables  of  the  grain  of  com,  of  leaven, 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares ;  yet  the  meaning  of  these  repre- 
sentations, as  &J*  as  they  were  prophetical,  and  related  to  the 
scale  of  temporal  development,  could  only  be  rightly  under- 
stood, when  explained  by  the  course  of  events.  And  herein 
we  recognise  the  divine  intuition  of  Christ,  which  could  pierce 
through  the  longest  succession  of  generations  and  ages.  But 
the  apostles,  to  whom  such  an  intuition  was  not  granted, 
thought  indeed  that,  as  their  Lord  had  promised,  the  gospel 
would  spread  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  its  divine 
energy  pervading  and  overcoming  the  world  ;  but  they  also 
believed,  that  the  persecutions  of  the  ruling  powers  among 
the  Gentiles,  would  continually  become  more  intense,  till  the 

^  We  do  not  see  why  the  exhortations  and  warnings  given  to  the 
Christians  at  Thessalonica,  to  which  Paul  appeals  in  both  his  Epistles, 
might  not  have  been  communicated  during  his  first  residence  among 
them ;  for  would  not  Paul's  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
foresee  the  dangers  likely  to  arise,  and  endeavour  to  fortify  his  disciples 
against  them  1  Schrader's  argument  deduced  from  this  circumstance, 
against  the  dates  commonly  offered  to  these  two  Epistles,  does  not 
appear  very  weighty. 

'  See  Leben  Jew,  pp.  557,  612,  8d  ed. 
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Saviour  by  his  divine  power  should  achieve  the  triumph  of 
the  church  over  all  opposing  forces.  And  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospeX  the  knowledge  of  its  divine 
all-subduing  power,  and  its  rapid  propagation  in  the  first 
age  of  the  church,  all  contributed  to  conceal  from  their 
human  vision,  the  obstacles  which  withstood  the  verification 
of  their  Lord*s  promise  ;  nor  could  they  even  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  population  of  the  globe  at  that  period.*  Hence  it 
may  be  explained,  how  Paul, — ^notwithstanding  his  apostolic 
character  and  his  call  to  be  an  instrument  for  publishing 
divine  truth  in  unsullied  purity — could  embrace  the  issue  of 
all  his  hopes,  the  personal  indissoluble  union  with  that 
Saviour  whom  he  once  persecuted,  and  now  so  ardently  loved, 
with  an  enthusiastic  longing  that  outstripped  the  tedious 
development  of  history.  In  this  state  of  mind,  he  was  im- 
pelled to  exert  all  his  powers,  in  order  to  hasten  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  gospel  among  all  nations.  It  was  natural,  that 
the  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  should  operate 
most  vigorously  in  the  first  period  of  his  ministry,  while  he 
was  yet  glowing  with  youthfal  inspiration.  And  thus  under 
the  sufferings  and  shame  which  he  endured  at  Phihppi,  the 
anticipation  of  this  divine  triumph  inspired  him  so  much  the 
more ;  for  it  resulted  from  the  very  nature  of  the  divine 
power  of  &.ith,  that  the  confidence  and  liveliness  of  his  hope 
increased  with  the  conflicts  he  was  called  to  endure.  Filled 
with  these  sentiments,  he  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  with  an 
elevation  of  feeling,  which  naturally  communicated  itself  to 
other  minds,  he  testified  of  the  hope  that  animated  him,  and 
raised  him  above  all  earthly  sufferings.  But  as  his  inspiration 
was  fiur  removed  from  every  mixture  of  that  fanaticism,  which 
cannot  separate  the  subjective  feeling  and  mental  views,  from 
what  belongs  to  faith,  and  the  confidence  of  faith, — he  by  no 
means  spoke  of  the  nearness  of  that  great  event  as  absolutely 
determined ;  he  adhered  with  modest  sobriety  to  the  saying 
of  the  Lord,  that  "  it  was  not  for  men  to  know  the  times  and 
seasons.**  And  with  apostolic  discretion,  he  endeavoured  to 
warn  the  new  converts  lest,  by  filling  their  imaginations  with 
visions  of  the  felicity  of  the  approaching  reign  of  Christ,  and 

1  These  considerationB  mast  be  taken  into  account,  when  we  find 
Paul  declaring  in  the  latter  period  of  his  ministry,  that  the  gospel  wa« 
published  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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wrapping  themselves  in  pleasing  dreams^  they  should  forget 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  future,  and  for  the  impend- 
ing conflict  He  foretold  them  that  they  had  still  many 
sufferings  and  many  struggles  to  endure,  before  they  could 
attain  the  imdisturbed  enjoyment  of  blessedness  in  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

Though  the  apostle,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
meritorious  worli^  and  moiul  self-sufficiency  advanced  by 
Judaizing  teachers,  earnestly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, not  by  human  works  which  are  ever  defective,  but  by 
appropriating  the  grace  of  redemption  through  faith  alone; 
yet  he  also  deemed  it  of  importance  to  warn  the  new  converts 
against  another  misapprehension  to  which  a  superficial  con- 
version, or  a  confusion  of  the  common  Jewish  notions  of  &ith 
with  the  Pauline  might  expose  them  ;  namely,  the  false  repre- 
sentation of  those  who  held  that  a  renunciation  of  idolatry, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  without  the 
life-transforming  influence  of  such  a  conviction,  was  sufficient 
to  place  them  on  a  better  footing  than  the  heathen,  and  to 
secure  them  &om  the  divine  judgments  that  threatened  the 
heathen  world.  ^  He  often  charged  them  most  impressively, 
to  manifest  in  the  habitual  tenor  of  their  lives  the  change 
effected  in  their  hearts  by  the  gospel ;  and  that  their  crimi- 
nality would  be  aggravated,  if,  after  they  had  been  devoted  to 
God  by  redemption  and  baptism  to  serve  him  with  a  holy 
life,  they  returned  to  their  former  vices,  and  thus  defiled  their 
bodies  and  souls  which  had  been  made  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     1  Thess.  iv.  6  ;  ii.  12. 

But  the  speedy  and  cordial  reception  which  the  gospel  met 
with  among  the  Gentiles,  rpused  the  fanatical  fmy  and 
zealotry  of  many  Jews,  who  had  already  been  exasperated  by 
the  apostle's  discourse  in  the  synagogue.  They  stirred  up 
some  of  the  common  people  who  forced  their  way  into  the 
house  of  Jason  a  Christian,  where  Paul  was  staying.  But  as 
they  did  not  find  the  apostle,  they  dragged  Jason  and  some 

*  These  are  the  vain  words,  the  Ktvoi  \6yoif  Eph.  v.  6,  of  which  Paul 
thought  it  necessary  so  solemnly  to  warn  the  Gentile  Christians.  Hence, 
warning  them  against  such  a  superficial  Christianity,  he  reminds  Uiem 
that  every  vicious  person  resembles  an  idolater,  and  would  be  equally 
excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God — that  not  merely  for  Idolatry,  but 
for  every  unsubdued  vice,  unbelievers  would  be  exposed  to  the  diviu 
condemnation. 
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other  Ohristians  before  the  judgment-seat  As  on  this  occar 
sion  the  persecution  originated  with  the  Jews,  who  merely 
employed  the  Gentiles  as  their  tools,  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  publishers  of  the  new  doctrine  was  not  the  same 
as  those  made  at  Philippi ;  they  were  not  charged,  as  in  other 
cases,  with  having  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  their  own  mode  of  worship  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
laws.  As  Paid  had  laboured  here  for  the  most  part  among 
the  Gentiles,  the  grounds  were  too  slight  for  supporting  such 
an  accusation,  especially  as  the  civil  authorities  were  not  pre- 
disposed to  receive  it.  At  this  time,  a  political  accusation, 
the  crimen  majestatisy  was  likely  to  be  more  successful,  a 
device  that  was  often  employed  in  a  similar  way,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  Paul  had 
spoken  much  at  Thessalonica  of  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  which  believers  already  belonged;  and  by  dis- 
torting his  expressions,  the  accusation  was  rendered  plausible. 
He  instigated  people  (it  was  averred)  to  acknowledge  one 
Jesus  as  supreme  ruler  instead  of  Csesar.  But  the  autho- 
ritiesy  when  they  saw  the  persons  before  them  who  were 
chaiged  with  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  could  not 
credit  such  an  accusation;  and  after  Jason  and  his  friends 
had  given  security  that  there  should  be  no  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  that  those  persons  who  had  been  the  alleged 
causes  of  this  disturbance  should  soon  leave  the  city,  they 
were  dismissed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Paul  and  Silas  left  the 
city,  after  a  residence  of  three  or  four  weeks.  As  Paul  could 
not  remain  there  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  the  newly 
formed  church  required,  his  anxiety  was  awakened  on  its 
behalf  since  he  foresaw  that  it  would  have  to  endure  much 
persecution  from  the  Gentiles  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews. 
He  had  formed,  therefore,  the  intention  of  returning  thither 
as  soon  as  the  first  storm  of  the  popular  fury  had  subsided ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  18.  Possibly  he  left  Timothy  behind,  who  had 
not  been  an  object  of  persecution,  unless  he  met  him  first  at 
Berooa,  after  leaving  Philippi.  Paul  and  Silas  now  proceeded 
to  Berosa,  a  town  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  they  met 
with  a  better  reception  from  the  Jews ;  the  gospel  here  found 
acceptance  also  with  the  Gentiles;  but  a  tmnult  raised  by 
Jews  from  Thessalonioa  forced  Paul  to  leave  the  place  almost 
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immediately.     Accompanied  by  some  believers  from  Beroca, 
he  then  directed  his  course  to  Athens.  * 

Though  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  apostle's 
labours  at  Athens  were  at  first  inconsiderable,  yet  his 
appearance  m  this  city  (which  in  a  different  sense  from  Rome 
might  be  called  the  metropolis  of  the  world),  was  in  real 
importance  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  memorable  signs 
of  the  new  spiritual  creation.  A  herald  of  that  divine  doctrine 
which,  fraught  with  divine  power,  was  destined  to  change  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  ancient  world,  Paul  came  to 
Athens,  the  parent  of  Grecian  culture  and  philosophy ;  the 
city  to  which,  as  the  Grecian  element  had  imbued  the  culture 
of  the  West,  the  whole  Boman  world  was  indebted  for  its 
mental  advancement,  which  also  was  the  central  point  of  the 
Grecian  religion,  where  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  all  that 
belonged  to  ancient  Hellas,  not  excepting  its  idolatry,  retained 
a  firm  hold  till  the  fourth  century.  Zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  gods,  each  one  of  whom  had  here  his  temple  and  his 
altars,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  master-pieces  of  art,  ren- 
dered Athens  famous  throughout  the  civilized  world. '  It  was 
at  first  Paul's  intention  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timothy  before  he  entered  on  the  publication  of  the  gospel, 
as  by  his  companions  who  had  returned  to  Beroea,  he  had 
sent  word  for  them  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
when  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  statues,  and  altars, 

^  It  is  doubtful  whether  Paul  went  by  land  or  by  sea  to  Athens,  the 
&5  in  Acts  xTii.  14,  may  be  understood  simply  as  marking  the  direction 
of  his  route.  See  Winer's  OrammcUikt  3d  ed.  p.  498.  (4th  ed.  p.  559.) 
Beroea  lay  near  the  sea,  and  this  was  the  shortest.  But  the  &s  may  also 
signify,  that  they  took  at  first  their  course  towards  the  sea,  in  order  to 
mislead  the  Jews  (who  expected  them  to  come  that  way,  and  were  lying 
in  wait  for  Paul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port),  and  afterwards 
pursued  their  journey  by  land.  So  we  find  on  another  occasion,  when 
Paul  was  about  to  sail  from  Corinth  to  A&ia  Minor,  he  found  himself  in 
danger  from  the  plots  of  the  Jews,  and  preferred  going  by  land ;  Acts 
XX.  3.  The  first  interpretation  appears  to  be  the  simplest  and  most 
favoured  by  the  phraseology.  The  Iws  adopted  by  Lachmann  [aiui 
Tischendorff,  Lips.  1841]  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  gloss. 

.'  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  (in  Philostratus)  calls  the  Athenians  ^tA.o9vra(. 
Pausanias  ascribes  to  them  (JUic.  i.  17),  rh  cts  deovs  tv<r€fiuy  iXXm 
ir\4ov ;  and  (c.  24),  rh  ir€giaa6r§oop  rrjs  tis  rh  0€7a  (nrovS^s.  In  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Athenians,  tnere  was  a  peculiar  refinement  of  moral 
Mntiment,  for  they  alone  among  the  Qreeks  erected  an  altar  to  Pity, 
^  lATy  as  a  divinity. 
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and  temples  of  the  gods,  and  works  of  art,  by  which  the 
honour  due  to  the  living  God  alone  was  transferred  to  crea- 
tures of  the  imagination — he  could  not  withstand  the  impulse 
of  holy  zeal,  to  testify  of  Him  who  called  erring  men  to 
repentance  and  offered  them  salvation.      He  spoke  in  the 
synagogue  to  the  Jews 'and  Proselytes,  but  did  not  wait  as  in 
other  cities  till  a  way  was  opened  by  their  means  for  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  to  the  heathen.     From  ancient  times  it 
was  customary  at  AthenJs  for  people  to  meet  together  under 
covered  porticoes  in  public  places,  to   converse  with  one 
another  on  matters  of  all  kinds,  trifling  or  important ;  and 
then,  as  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  groups  of  persons  might 
be  met  with  in  the  market,  collected  togeflier  merely  to  hear 
of  something  new.  *     Accordingly,  Paul  made  it  his  business 
to  enter  into  conversation  wit£  the  passers-by,  in  hopes  of 
turning  their  attention  to  the  most  important  concern  of 
man.  The  sentiments  with  which  he  was  inspired  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  &natic,  who  is  unable 
to  transport  himself  from  his  own  peculiar  state  of  feeling 
to  the  standing-point  of  others,  in  order  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  obstacles  that  oppose  their  reception  of 
what  he  holds  as  truth  with  absolute  certainty.     Paul  knew, 
indeed,  as  he  himself  says,  that  the  preaching  of  the  crucified 
Saviour  must  appear  to  the  wise  men  of  the  world  as  foolish- 
oess,  until  they  became  fools,  that  is,  imtil  they  were  con- 
dnoed  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  wisdom  in  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  for  the  satis&ction  of  their 
religious  wants ;  1  Cor.  i.  23 ;  iii.  18.  But  he  was  not  ashamed, 
as  he  also  affirms,  to  testify  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise,  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  of  what  he  knew  from  his 
ywn  experience  to  be  the  power  of- God  to  save  those  that 
beiieye;  Rom.  i.  16.     The  market  to  which  he  resorted  was 
aear  a  portico  of  the  phHosophers.     Here  he  met  with  philo- 
iophers  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  schools.     If  we  reflect 
upon  the  relative  position  of  the  Stoics  to  the  Epicureans^ 
that    the  former    acknowledged  something   divine   as  the 
miniating  principle  in  the  imiverse  and  in  himian  nature, 
Jiat  they  were  inspired  with  an  ideal  model  founded  in  the 

^  As  Demosthenes  reproaches  them  in  his  oration  against  the  epistle 
>f  Philip ;  ih/Mts  9h  obB\y  voiothfTMS  ipBdJie  KoBiifjLtOa  icol  TCwBavouevoi  KarA 
rV  &7o^^<  cfri  AcycTot  v«^«goy;  Acts  xvii.  21. 
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moral  nature  of  man,  and  that  the/  recognised  man's  religions 
wants  and  the  traditions  that  bore  testimony  to  it ; — ^while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  latter,  though  they  did  not  absolutely  do 
away  with  the  belief  in  the  gods,  reduced  it  to  something 
inert,  non-essential,  and  supei^uous ;  that  they  represented 
pleasure  as  the  highest  aim  of  human  pursuit,  and  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  ridicule  the  existing  religions  as  the  off- 
spring of  human  weakness  and  the  spectral  creations  of  fear  j — 
we  might  from  such  a  contrast  infer  tiiat  the  Stoics  made  a  mudi 
nearer  approach  to  Christianity  than  the  Epicureans.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  former  would  give  a  more  fiivourable 
reception  to  the  gospel  than  the  latter,  for  their  vain  notion  of 
moral  self-sufficiency  was  diametrically  opposed  to  a  doctrine 
which  inculcated  repentance,  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace,  and  jus- 
tification by  faith.  This  supreme  God — ^the  impersonal  eternal 
reason  pervading  the  universe — ^was  something  very  different 
from  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Father  ftdl  of  love  whom 
the  gospel  reveals,  and  who  must  have  appeared  to  the  Stoics 
as  &r  too  human  a  being ;  and  both  parties  agreed  in  the 
Grecian  pride  of  philosophy,  which  would  look  down  on  a 
doctrine  appearing  in  a  Jewish  garb,  and  not  developed  in 
a  philosophic  form,  as  a  mere  outlandish  superstition.  Tet 
many  among  those  who  gathered  around  the  apostle  during 
his  conversations,  were  at  least  pleased  to  hear  something 
new ;  and  their  curiosity  was  excited  to  hear  of  the  strange 
divinity  whom  he  wished  to  introduce,  and  to  be  informed 
respecting  his  new  doctrine.  They  took  him  to  the  hill, 
where  the  first  tribunal  at  Athens,  the  Areopagus,  was 
accustomed  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  where  he  could  easily 
find  a  spot  suited  to  a  large  audience.*  The  discourse  of 
Paul  on  this  occasion  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  his  apo- 
stolic wisdom  and  eloquence  :  we  here  perceive  how  the 
apostie  (to  use  his  own  language)  to  the  heathens  became  a 
heathen,  that  he  might  gain  the  heathens  to  Christianity. 

Inspired  by  feelings  that  were  implanted  from  his  youth  in 
the  mind  of  a  pious  Jew,  and  glowing  with  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  his  God,  Paul  must  have  been  horror-struck  at  the  spectacle 

^  The  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  and  the  apostle's  discoarse 
prove  that  he  did  not  appear  as  an  accused  person  before  his  judges,  in 
order  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  introducing  rdigioMa 
peregrincB  et  Ulicitos,  The  Athenians  did  not  view  the  subject  in  M 
-<wiou8  a  light 
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of  the  idolatry  that  met  him  wherever  he  turned  his  eyes. 
He  might  easily  have  heen  betrayed  by  his  feelings  into  in- 
temperate language.  And  it  evinced  no  ordinary  self-denial 
and  self-command,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  expressions 
of  detestation,  instead  of  representing  the  whole  religious 
system  of  the  Greeks  as  a  Satanic  delusion,  he  appealed  to  the 
truth  which  lay  at  its  basis,  while  he  sought  to  awaken  in  his 
hearers  the  consciousness  of  God  which  was  oppressed  by  the 
power  of  sin,  and  thus  aimed  at  leading  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  that  Saviour  whom  he  came  to  announce.  As  among  the 
Jews,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  formed  by  divine  revela- 
tion led  to  a  clear  and  pure  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah,  he  could  appeal  to  the  national  history,  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  witnesses  of  Christ ;  so  here  he  appealed  to 
ihe  undeniable  anxiety  of  natural  religion  after  an  unknown 
God.  He  began  with  acknowledging  in  the  religious  zeal  of 
ihe  Athenians  a  true  religious  feeling,  though  erroneously 
directed,  an  imdeniable  tending  of  the  mind  towards  some- 
thing divine.^     He  begins  with  acknowledging  in  a  laudatory 

>  Much  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  ambiguous  word 
^ifftBaiftionff  Acts  zvlL  22.  The  original  signification  of  this  word,  in 
popular  usage,  certainly  denoted  something  good — as  is  the  case  in  all 
umgnage  with  words  which  denote  the  fear  of  God  or  of  the  gods — the 
feeling  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power,  which,  if  we  analyse  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  appears  to  be  its  prime  element ;  although  not  exhaust- 
ing every  thing  which  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  theism,  and 
although  this  first  germ,  without  the  addition  of  another  element,  may 
^ye  rise  to  superstition  as  well  as  faith.  Now  since,  where  the  feeling 
of  fear  (StiXfa  vghs  t6  laiyuiviovt  TheophrcLst)  is  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  conscience,  superstition  alone  can  be  the  result,  it  has  happened  that 
this  word  has  been,  by  an  abuse  of  the  term,  applied  to  that  perversion 
of  religious  sentiment.  This  phraseology  was  then  prevalent.  Thus 
Plutarch  uses  the  word  in  his  admirable  treatise  irc^l  Z^Knlankovias  koX 
hB^Aryfros^  in  which  he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  source  of 
superstition  is  that  mode  of  thinking  which  contemplates  the  gods  only 
as  objects  of  fear ;  but  he  errs  in  this  point,  that  he  traces  the  origin  ot 
this  morbid  tendency  to  a  wrong  direction  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Compare  the  profound  remarks  of  Nitzsch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  reli- 

fious  ideas  of  the  ancients.  The  word  Z^iaihaifioviok  occurs  in  the  New 
'estament  only  in  one  other  passage.  Acts  xxv.  19,  where  the  Roman 
procurator  Festus,  speaking  to  the  Jewish  King  Agrippa  of  Judaism, 
could  not  intend  to  brand  it  as  superstition,  but  rather  used  the  word  as 
a  general  designation  for  a  foreign  religion.  He  might,  however,  choose 
this  word,  although  not  with  a  special  design,  yet  not  quite  accidentally, 
as  one  which  was  suited  to  express  the  subjective  view  taken  by  the 
BomanB  of  Judaisnu    But  Paul  certainly  nsed  the  word  in  a  good  sense, 
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manner  the  strength  of  the  religions  sentiment  among  the 
Athenians,^  and  adducing  as  a  proof  of  it,  that  while  wsdking 
amongst  their  sacred  edifices,  he  lighted  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  an  unknown  God.' 

The  inscription  certainly  as  imderstood  by  those  who  framed 
it,  by  no  means  proved  that  they  were  animated  with  the  con- 
ception of  an  unknown  God  exalted  above  all  other  gods ;  but 
only  that  according  to  their  belief  they  had  receiy^  good  or 

for  be  deduced  the  seeking  after  the  unknown  Ood,  which  he  doubtlesR 
considered  as  something  good,  from  this  SeurtSaiftoy^o,  so  prevalent 
among  the  Athenians.  He  announced  himself  as  one  who  would  guide 
their  ScicriSoiftovia,  not  rightly  conscious  of  its  object  and  aim,  to  a 
state  of  clear  self-consciousness  by  a  revelation  of  the  object  to  which  it 
thus  ignorantly  tended.  Still  it  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  had  not 
still  stronger  reasons  (though  without  perhap:!  reflecting  deeply  upon 
them)  for  using  the  word  8curt5ai/Mw'a,  instead  of  another  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  as  the  designation  of  pure  piety.  He  uses  the  tenn 
evcrcjScty  immediately  afterwanls,  where  it  plainly  indicates  the  exercise 
of  the  religious  sentiment  towards  the  true  Gk>d. 

*  In  the  comparative  9eunScufioy€aT4oovs,  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
quality  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  used  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Athenians  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  all  the  other  Greeks, — ^a  £act  iHiich 
the  apostle  would  easily  have  learned. 

'  If  we  examine  with  care  all  the  sccounts  of  antiquity,  and  oompaie 
the  various  phases  of  polytheism,  we  shall  find  no  sufficient  gpronnd  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  an  altar  as  is  here  mentioned  by  PauL  The 
inscription,  as  he  cites  it,  and  which  proves  his  fidelity  in  the  citation, 
by  no  means  asserts  that  it  was  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  Ood,  but  only 
an  altar  dedicated  to  an  unknown  God.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  in  his 
Epistoh,  ad  Ma>gnum,  thus  cites  the  inscription  of  the  altar — ^IMi 
Asiss  et  Europaa  et  Libyae,  Diis  ignotis  et  peregrinis ;"  and  he  thinks 
that  Paul  modified  the  form  of  the  inscription  to  suit  his  application  of 
it.  But  Jerome,  perhaps  here  as  in  other  instances,  judged  too  super* 
ficially.  Several  ancient  writers  mention  the  altars  of  the  unknown 
gods  at  Athens,  but  in  a  manner  that  does  not  determine  the  fonn  of 
the  inscription.  For  example ;  Pausanias,  Attic  i.  4,  and  Eliac  v.  14, 
i8a>/tol  0CC0V  6vofjLa^ofx4pt»v iiypl&ffrMu;  Apollonius  of  Tyana,in  Philostratus, 
vi.  3,  where,  like  Paul,  he  finds,  in  the  style  of  the  inscription,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  pious  disposition  of  t^e  Athenians  in  reference  to  divine 
things,  that  they  had  erected  altars  even  to  unknown  gods ;  awpgop^ertgop 
t6  irc^l  Trdmav  dtwp  c$  A^ciV,  iced  ravra  *A0^vfi<nv,  oZ  icol  hrfw^oorwf 
ZatiUvav  ^fxol  tdgvyrau  Isodorus  of  Pelusium,  vi!  69,  cannot  be  adduced 
as  an  authority,  since  he  merely  speaks  of  conjectures.  Diogenes  Ldt^rtius, 
in  the  life  of  Epimenides  III.,  that,  in  the  time  of  a  plague,  when  they 
knew  not  what  God  to  propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused 
black  and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus,  and  wherever 
they  laid  down  to  be  offered  to  the  respective  divinities  (rf  ir^otrf\Korr 
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evil  firom  some  unknown  God,  and  this  uncertainty  in  refer- 
ence to  the  completeness  of  their  worship,  enters  into  the 
very  essence  of  Polytheism,  since,  according  to  its  nature,  it 
includes  an  infinity  of  objects.  But  Paul  cited  this  inscrip- 
tion, in  order  to  attach  a  deeper  meaning  to  it,  and  to  make 
it  a  point  of  connexion,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
a  higher  but  indistinct  sentiment,  lying  at  the  root  of  Poly- 
theism. Polytheism  proceeds  from  the  feeling  of  dependence 
— (whether  foimded  on  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  of 
evils  inflicted) — on  a  higher  unknown  power,  to  which  it  is 
needful  that  man  should  place  himself  in  the  right  relation ; 
but  instead  of  following  this  feeling,  in  order  by  means  of 
that  in  human  nature  which  is  supernatural  and  bears 
an  affinity  to  God,  to  rise  to  a  consciousness  of  a  God  exalted 
above  nature,  he  refers  it  only  to  the  powers  of  nature 
operating  upon  him  through  the  senses.  That  by  which  his 
religious  feeling  is  immediately  attracted,  and  tio  which  it 
refers  itself,  without  the  reflective  consciousness  of  man 
making  it  a  distinct  object,  is  one  thing  :  but  that  which  the 
mind  enthralled  in  the  circle  of  natm:e — doing  homage  to 
the  power  over  which  it  ought  to  rule — converts  with  re- 
flective consciousness  into  an  object  of  worship,  is  another 
thing.  Hence  Paul  views  the  whole  religion  of  the  Athenians 
as  the  worship  of  a  God  unknown  to  themselves,  and  presents 
himself  as  a  person  who  is  ready  to  lead  them  to  a  clear  self- 
oousciousness  respecting  the  object  of  their  deeply  felt  re- 
ligious sentiment. 

"  I  annoimce  to  you  Him,"  said  he,  "  whom  ye  worship, 
without  knowing  it.*     He  is  the  God  who  created  the  world 

e€f\.  Hence,  says  Diogenes,  there  are  still  many  altars  in  Athens 
without  any  determinate  names.  Although  the  precise  inscriptions  is 
Dot  here  given,  yet  altars  might  be  erect<ed  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion 
which  were  dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  since  they  knew  not  what 
god  was  offended  and  required  to  be  propitiated,  as  Chrysostom  has  also 
remarked  in  his  88th  homily  on  the  Acts. 

*■  We  see  from  this  how  Pftul  psychologically  explains  the  origin  of 
polytheism,  or  the  deification  of  Nature ;  how  far  he  was  from  adopting 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  supernatural  magical  origination  of  idolatry  by 
means  of  evil  spirits,  who  sought  to  become  the  objects  of  religious 
homage.  The  idea  contained  in  these  words  of  Paul  forms  also  the 
groundwork  of  his  discourse  at  Lystra.  We  may  also  find  a  reference 
to  it  in  what  he  says.  Bom.  i.  19,  of  an  original  knowledge  of  God, 
suppressed  by  the  predominance  of  immoral  propensities  ;  and  Rom. 
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and  all  that  is  therein.  He,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  by  hiunan  hands,  he  requires 
no  human  service  on  his  own  accoimt — he,  the  all-sufficient 
One,  has  given  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.  He  alBO 
is  the  originator  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  conducts  its 
development  to  one  great  end.  He  has  caused  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  to  descend  &om  one  man,*  and  has  not  allowed 
them  to  spread  by  chance  over  the  globe ;  for,  in  this  i^espect, 
every  thing  is  under  his  control,  he  has  appointed  to  each 
people  its  dwelling-place,  and  has  ordained  the  various  eras 
in  the  history  of  nations — ^their  development  in  space  and 
time  is  fixed  by  his  all-goveming  wisdom.*  Thus  God  has 
revealed  himself  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nations*  in  order  that 
men  may  be  induced  to  seek  after  him — ^to  try  whether  they 
could  know  and  find  him  j  and  they  might  easily  know  him, 
since  he  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us,  for  in  him  our  whole 
existence  has  its  root.''^    As  an  evidence  of  the  consciousness 

i.  21,  25,  that  idolatry  begins  when  religious  sentiment  cleaves  to  the 
creature,  instead  of  rising  above  nature  to  the  Creator.  On  the  fin^ 
passage,  see  Tholuck's,  and  on  the  second  RUckert's,  excellent  remarka. 

^  This  also  is  probably  connected  with  what  he  says  in  opposition  to 
polytheistic  views.  On  the  polytheistic  standing-point,  a  knowledge  of 
the  unity  of  human  nature  is  wanting,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  Ood.  Polytheism  prefers  the  idea  of  distinct 
races  over  whom  their  respective  gods  preside,  to  the  idea  of  one  race  pro- 
ceeding from  one  origin.  As  the  idea  of  one  God  is  divided  intoamal- 
tiplicity  of  gods,  so  the  idea  of  one  human  race  is  divided  into  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  national  character,  over  each  of  which  a  god  is  supposed  to  pre- 
side corresponding  to  the  particular  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea 
of  one  human  race,  and  their  descent  from  one  man,  is  connected  with 
the  idea  of  one  God.  Thus  Paul  sets  the  unity  of  the  theiatic  con- 
ceptions in  contrast  with  the  multiplicity  existing  in  the  deification  of 
nature.  The  Emperor  Julian  observed  this  contrast  between  the  poly- 
theistic and  monotheistic  anthropology  and  anthropogony.  See  Julian, 
Fraginentum  ed.  Spanheim,  t.  i.  295.  -Komaxov  adp6o)y  vwtrdarrmf  Oc«y, 
oi  ir\€lov5  TrporjKOov  &v0pwiroi,  roTs  ytifcdpxois  Btois  &iro/cAi}po»9^rrfi. 

^  A  peculiar  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  inhabited  by  the 
several  nations  to  their  peculiar  character,  as  this  is  formed  by  native 
tendencies  and  moral  freedom ;  the  secret  connexion  between  nature 
and  mankind  ordained  by  God,  and  grounded  in  a  higher  law  of 
spiritual  development 

*  The  apostle's  words  are — iy  abr^  t^jxty  koI  Kivovfit6a  Koi  i<rfih. 
Many  expositors  have  so  explained  these  words,  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  denote  the  continual  dependejice  of  existence  on  God,  as  the  pi^ 
server  of  all  things ;  and  excepting  that  iy  is  taken  in  an  Hebraistifi 
sense  =  through,  we  might  so  nnderstand  the  words  in  the  pure  Greek 
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of  this  original  relationship  to  God,  he  quotes  the  words  of  a 
heathen,  one  of  themselves,  the  poet  Aratna,  who  came  from 
the  native  country  of  the  apostle.  "  For  we  are  the  offspring 
of  Grod."  *  After  this  appeal  to  the  universal  higher  self-con- 
sdonsness,  he  goes  on  to  say ;  Since  we  are  the  oflfepring 
of  God,  we  ou^t  not  to  beUeve  that  the  divinity  is  Hke  any 
earthly  materia,  or  any  image  of  human  art.  This  negative 
assertion  manifestly  includes  a  positive  one  ;  we  must  strive 
to  rise  to  the  divinity  by  means  of  that  within  us  which 
is  related  to  him.  Instead  of  carrying  on  the  argument 
against  idolatry,  the  apostle  leaves  his  hearers  to  decide  for 
themselves ;  and  presupposing  the  consciousness  of  sin — 
without  attempting  to  develop  it — he  proceeds  with  the 
annunciation  of  the  gospel.  After  God  had  with  great  long- 
suffering  endured  the  times  of  ignorance,^  he  now  revealed 

idiom,  for  thou  tv  rivi  may  signify  to  depend  wholly  on  some  one, 
as  iv  aol  yhp  itrfiiy,  in  the  (Edipua  Tyranmts  of  Sophocles,  v.  314. 
Bat  this  explanation  does  not  suit  the  connexion  of  the  passage; 
for  Plml  evidently  is  speaking  here,  not  of  what  men  have  in  common  with 
other  creatures,  but  of  what  distinguishes  men  from  other  creatures,  that 
by  which  they  are  especially  related  to  God ;  for  as  an  evidence  of  this,  "  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  are,''  he  quotes  the  words  of  Aratus,  which 
refer  precisely  to  this  relation  of  man  to  Qod.  Hence,  in  order  to  find  the 
connexion  according  to  this  explanation,  we  must  amplify  the  thought  too 
artificially ;  thus,  "  We  are  distinguished  above  all  other  creatures  in  our 
capacity  for  knowing  this  dependence  on  God."  On  the  other  hand,  every 
thing  is  connected  in  the  most  natural  manner,  if  we  consider  these  words, 
«  in  him  we  live,  move,  and  are,"  as  pointing  out  the  secret  connexion  of 
men  with  God  as  "  the  Father  of  Spirits,"  in  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
and  moral  nature.  As  Paul  says  nothing  here  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Christian  system,  but  expresses  a  fact  grounded  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  theism,  we  may  with  great  propriety  compare  it  with  a  per- 
fectly analogous  expression  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  which  serves  to  confirm 
this  explanation.     He  says  of  men— Arc  ov  fuucphv  ov8'  ^w  rod  dciov 

S^pKUTfUpoiy  &\X'  iv  avT^  /tecTf)  irtipvK&rts  ixelv^ iratnax^B^ 

i/ifM-tirXdfi€¥oi  rrjs  delas  ^v<Twas. — De  Dei  Cognitione,  vol.  i.  ed.  Reiske, 
p.  S84. 

'  These  words  are  quoted  from  the  <pMvott.ivois  of  Aratus,  v.  5,  but 
they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  the  stoic  Cleanthus, 
where  they  are  used  as  an  expression  of  Reason,  as  a  mark  of  this 
divine  relationship :  iK  <rov  yhp  yivos  i<rfjLtv  Iris  filfxti/jta  \ax6vrt5 
iwvvou  A  similar  sentiment  occurs  in  the  golden  verses :  Qetov  yhg 
yivos  iirrt  fiporoi<riv. 

'  Paul  here  gives  us  to  understand,  that  not  merely  negative  unbelief 
in  reference  to  truth  not  known,  but  only  criminal  unbelief  of  the 
gospel  offered  to  men,  would  be  an  object  of  the  divine  judgment.  This 
agrees  with  what  he  says  in  th<^  first  chapter  of  the  Episil'' 
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the  truth  to  all  men,  and  required  all  to  acknowledge  it  and 
repent.  With  this  was  connected  the  annunciatiou  of  the 
Eedeemer,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained  throng 
hixQ;  of  his  resurrection  as  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  believers  to  a  blessed  lifid, 
as  well  as  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  him  on  mankind.* 
As  long  as  the  apostle  confined  himself  to  the  general  doctrine 
of  Theism,  he  was  heard  with  attention  by  those  who  had 
been  used  to  the  lessons  of  Grecian  philosophy.  But  when 
he  touched  upon  that  doctrine  which  most  decidedly  mazked 
the  opposition  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  '^rld  to  that 
entertained  by  the  heathens,'  when  he  spoke  of  a  general 
resurrection,  he  was  interrupted  with  ridicule  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  hearers.  Others  said.  We  would  hear  thee  speak 
at  another  time  on  this  matter;  whether  they  only  intended 
to  hint  in  a  courteous  manner  to  the  apostle  that  they 
wished  him  to  close  his  address,  or  really  expressed  a  serines 
intention  of  hearing  him  again.'  There  were  only  a  few 
individuals  who  joined  themselves  to  the  apostle,  listened  to 
his  further  instructions,  and  became  believers.  Among  these 
was  a  member  of  the  Areopagite  council,  Dionysius ;  who 
became  the  subject  of  so  many  legends.  The  only  authentio 
tradition  respecting  him  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  forming  a  church  at  Athens,  and  became 
its  overseer.* 

While  Paul  was  at  Athens,  Timothy  returned  from  Maoe- 

Bomans,  that  Heathens  as  well  as  Jews  would  he  judged  aocoiding 
to  the  measure  of  the  law  known  to  them ;  and  with  what  he  sayi 
in  Kom.  iii.  25,  of  the  irdptais  tSov  Trpoyeyoy^rtov  a/xapTTifidrtav. 

'  It  is  very  evident  from  the  form  of  the  exprcesious  in  Acts  xrii.  81, 
as  well  as  from  verse  32,  where  the  mention  of  the  general  reeorreciioo 
in  Paul's  speech  is  implied,  that,  in  the  Acts,  we  have  only  the  sid^ 
stance  given  of  what  he  said. 

'  This  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  heathen  Octavius,  in  Minndttt 
Felix,  c.  xi. :  "  Coelo  et  astris,  quae  sic  relinquimus  ut  invenimos,  intefi 
turn  denuntiare,  sibi  mortuis,  exstinctis,  qui  sicut  nascimuret  interimi^ 
aaternitatem  repromittere."  The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  an  ^Mtanr 
XciWis,  the  regeneration  of  the  universe  in  a  new  form  after  iti 
destruction,  has  no  affinity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  reflorrection,  bat 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  pantheistical  views  of  the  Stoics. 

'  From  the  silence  of  the  Acts,  we  are  not  to  infer  with  certainty  that 
Paul  never  addressed  these  persons  again. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth  in  Eosebiiiii^  is 
his  Eccles.  Hist.  iv.  23. 
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donia,  *  but  the  anxiety  of  Paul  for  the  new  church  at  Fhessa- 
lonica^  induced  him  to  send  his  young  feUow-labourer  \hither, 

^  On  this  point  there  is  much  uncertainty.  According  to  the  Acts, 
Silas  and  Timothy  first  r^oined  Paul  at  Corinth.  But  1  Thess.  iiL  1 
seemB  to  imply  the  contrary.  This  passage  may  indeed  be  thus  under- 
stood,— that  Faol  sent  Timothy,  before  his  departure  for  Athens,  to  the 
chnndi  in  Thessalonica,  although  he  knew  that  he  should  now  be  left  in 
Athens  without  any  companions,  for  he  wished  to  leave  Silas  in  Beroea. 
If  he  came  from  Beroea  alone,  he  would  rather  have  said,  If^x^aOai  tis 
*Ai^was  i»4mn.  But  this  he  could  not  say,  since  he  did  [not  depart  to 
Athens  alone,  but  with  other  companions.  Still  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  passage  is,  that  Paul,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
reelecting  the  Thessalonians,  preferred  being  left  alone  in  Athens,  and 
sent  Timothy  from  that  city.  Also,  in  the  Acts,  xvii.  16,  it  is  implied 
that  he  wuted  at  Athens  for  the  return  of  Silas  and  Timothy;  for 
though  the  words  kv  reus  *A(Hiyeus  may  be  referred,  not  to  iK^^xoP'^ov, 
but  to  the  whole  clause,  still  we  cannot  understand  the  passage  other- 
wiae.  If  we  had  merely  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  should  be  led  to 
the  conclusion,  by  a  comparison  of  the  zyIL  16,  and  zviii.  5,  that  Silas 
and  Timothy  were  prevented  from  meeting  with  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
th^  first  found  him  again  in  Corinth,  as  he  had  given  them  notice  that 
be  intended  to  go  thither  from  Athens.  But  by  comparing  it  with 
whi^  Fanl  himself  says,  1  Thess.  iii  1,  we  must  either  rectify  or  fill  up 
the  aeeonnt  in  the  Acts.  We  learn  from  it  that  Timothy  at  least  met 
with  Ftal  at  Athens,  but  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  send  him  from 
thence  to  lliessalonica,  and  that  he  did  not  wait  for.  his  return  from  that 
dtj  to  Athens,  which  may  be  easily  explained.  But  Luke,  perhaps, 
had  not  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  ill  the  particulars  in  this  period  of 
Paol's  history;  he  had  perhaps  learned  only  that  Paul  met  again  at  Corinth 
with  Timothy  and  Silas,  and  hence  he  inferred,  as  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  Bending  away  of  Timothy  in  the  mean  time  from  Athens  to  Thessa- 
lonica»  that  Paul,  after  he  had  parted  from  his  two  companions  at 
BeroBi^  rqjoined  them  first  at  Corinth.  As  to  Silas,  it  is  possible  that, 
on  aooonnt  of  the  information  he  brought  with  him,  he  was  sent  back 
bj  Panl  with  a  special  commission  from  Athens  to  Beroea,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  ^t  he  had  occasion  to  stay  longer  than  Timothy  at 
Beroea^  and  hence  could  not  meet  him  at  Athens.  It  might  also  be  the 
caae  that  Luke  erroneously  concluded,  since  Silas  and  Timothy  both 
&nlt  met  Ftol  again  at  Corinth,  that  he  left  both  at  Beroea, — it  would 
be  poaiible  that  he  left  only  Silas  behind  and  brought  Timothy  with 
hintffflf  to  Athens.  It  &vours,  though  it  does  not  establish  this  opinion, 
that  FmI,  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  alleges  as  the  reason  for  sending  away 
Timothy,  not  the  unpleasant  news  brought  by  Timothy  from  Macedonia, 
but  the  hindraiKWff  intervening,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
Tisit  the  church  in  Thessalonica  according  to  his  intention.  Schnecken- 
boiger,  in  his  learned  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians (in  the  Studien  der  Evangdiachen  OeisUichkeit  Wilrteniburga^ 
ToL  TiL  part  1, 1884,  p.  189,)  (with  which  in  many  points  I  am  happy 
to  agree,)  maintains  that  Paul  might  have  charged  his  two  companion^ 
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that  be  might  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  their  &ith 
and  their  consolation  under  their  manifold  sufferings;  for 
Timothy  had  communicated  to  him  many  distressing  accounts 
of  the  persecutions  which  had  befallen  this  church. 

He  travelled  alone  from  Athens,  and  now  visited  a  place 
most  important  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  the  city  of 
Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  tiie  province  of  Achaia.  This  city, 
within  a  century  and  a  half  after  its  destruction  by  Julius 
CfiDsar,  once  more  became  the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic 
to  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  for 
which  it  was  fitted  by  its  natural  advantages,  namely,  by  its 
two  noted  ports,  that  of  Keyxp^at  towards  Lesser  Ada,  and 
that  of  liexaloy  towards  Italy.  Being  thus  situated,  Corinth 
became  an  important  position  for  spreading  the  gospel  in  a 
great  part  of  tiie  Eoman  Empire,  and  hence  Paul  chose  this 
city,  as  he  had  chosen  others  similarly  situated,  to  be  the 
place  where  he  made  a  long  sojourn.  But  Christianity  had 
here  also,  at  its  first  promulgation,  peculiar  difficulties  to 
combaf:,  and  the  same  causes  which  counteracted  its  reception 
at  first,  threatened  at  a  later  period,  when  it  had  found  en- 
trance, to  corrupt  its  purity,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
The  two  opposite  mental  tendencies,  which  at  that  time 
especially  opposed  the  spread  of  Christianity,  were,  on  the  one 
side,  an  intense  devotedness  to  speculation  and  the  exercise  of 

to  follow  him  quickly  from  Beroea,  because  he  intended  soon  to  leave 
Athens,  where  he  expected  no  suitable  soil  for  his  missionary  laboon. 
But  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  this.  Paul  found  st 
Athens  a  synagogue  for  the  first  scene  of  his  ministry  as  in  other  cities; 
he  felt  himself  compelled,  as  he  says,  to  publish  the  gospel  to  Greeks 
and  to  Barbarians ;  he  knew  it  was  the  power  of  God,  which  would  con- 
quer the  philosophical  blindness  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  ceremonial 
blindness  of  the  Jews,  though  he  well  knew  that  on  both  sides  the  obsta- 
cles were  great.  At  sXl  events,  by  some  not  improbable  combinations, 
the  narrative  in  the  Acts  and  the  expressions  of  Paul  may  easily  be 
reconciled,  and  we  are  not  therefore  justified  with  Schrader  in  referring 
the  passage  in  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  to  a  later  residence  of  Paul  at  Athens. 
All  the  circumstances  mentioned  seem  best  to  agree  with  the  period  of 
his  first  visit.  Paul  having  been  obliged,  contrary  to  his  intention,  to 
leave  Thessalonica  early,  wished  on  several  occasions  to  have  revisited 
it ;  his  anxiety  for  the  new  church  there  was  so  great,  and  in  his  tender 
concern  for  it,  he  showed  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  ready  to  make  for  it, 
by  saying  that  he  was  willing  to  remain  alone  at  Athens.  In  later 
times,  when  there  was  a  small  Christian  church  at  Athens,  this  would 
not  have  been  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
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the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  of  practical  interest, 
which  threatened  to  stifle  altogether  the  religious  nature  of 
men,  that  tendency  which  Paul  designates  by  the  phrase, 
"  seeking  after  wisdom,  /* — ^and,  on  the  other  side,  the  sensuous 
tendency  mingling  itself  with  the  actings  of  the  religious  sen- 
timent ;  the  carnal  mind  which  would  degrade  the  divine  into 
an  object  of  sensuous  experience  j  that  tendency  to  which 
Paul  applies  the  phrase,  " seeking  after  a  sign''  The  first  of 
these  tendencies  predominated  among  the  greater  number  of 
those  persons  in  Corinth  who  made  pretensions  to  mental 
cultiyation,  for  new  Corinth  was  distinguished  ifrom  the  old 
city,  chiefly  by  becoming,  in  addition  to  its  commercial 
celebrity,  a  seat  of  literature  and  philosophy,  so  that  a  certain 
tincture  of  high  mental  culture  pervaded  the  city. »  The 
seoond  of  these  tendencies  was  found  among  the  numerous 
Jews,  who  were  spread  through  this  place  of  conmierce,  and 
entertained  the  common  sensuous  conceptions  respecting  the 
Messiah.  And  finally,  the  spread  and  efficiency  of  Christianity 
was  opposed  by  that  gross  corruption  of  morals,  which  then 
prevailed  in  aU  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but 
especially  in  Corinth  was  promoted  by  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  which  a  far-famed  temple  was  here  erected,  and  thus 
consecrated  the  indulgence  of  sensuality,  &,voiu%d  as  it  was  by 
the  incitements  constantly  presented  in  a  place  of  immense 
wealth  and  conmierce.  > 

The  efficiency  of  Paul's  ministry  at  Corinth  was  doubtless 
much  promoted  by  his  meeting  with  a  friend  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  gospel,  at  whose  house  he  lodged,  and  with 
whom  he  obtained  employment  for  his  livelihood,  the  Jew 
Aqiula  from  Pontus,  who  probably  had  a  large  manufactory 
in  the  same  trade  by  which  Paul  supported  himself  Aquila 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  fixed  residence  at  Eome,  but  to 
have  taken  up  his  abode,  at  different  times,  as  his  business 

*  In  the  2d  century,  the  rhetorician  Aristides  says  of  this  city :  a6(t>oy 
d^  9^  KoX  Ktuff  6i6v  iKdity  ha^  tfigois  xal  vagh  ruv  iiypix^*'  fidOois  &v  Koi 
iutowr€tas  rotrovroi  Oiitravgol  ypafifidrtov  irc^l  irwrav  ain^v,  Sirot  kcu  fxAvov 
iaro0\^€i4  rts,  Ktd  xarh  rhs  iSohs  a^hs  Koi  rhs  ffrods'  thi  rh  yvfxvdffiaf 
rh  StSflKricaXcia,  xai  fuxBiifiogrdre  Kcd  Itrro^iuera.  Aristid.  in  Neptunum, 
ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

*  The  rhetorician  Dio  Chiysostom  says  to  the  Corinthians:  t6\iv 
otK€7r%  r&v  oltrw  t€  icol  ytyfvrifi^vuv  ivapgoBtTordTfiv,  Orat.  37,  vol.  ii, 
p.  119,  ed.  Rei^ke. 
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might  require,  in  various  large  cities  situated  in  the  centre  of 
commerce,  where  he  found  himself  equally  at  home.  But  at 
this  time,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Brome  against  his  will,  by  a 
mandate  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  found  in  the  r^stlesB^ 
turbulent  spirit  of  a  nimiber  of  Jews  resident  at  Borne  (the 
greater  part  freed-men),  *  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  banishing 
all  Jews  from  that  city.^ 

If  Aquila  was  at  that  time  a  Christian,  which  will  easily 
account  for  his  speedy  connexion  with  Paul,  this  decree  of 
banishment  certainly  did  not  affect  him  as  a  Christian,  but  as 

^  There  was  a  particular  quarter  on  the  other  side  the  Tiber  inhabited 
by  Jews.  See  PhUo-legat.  ad  Caium,  §  23.  t^v  ir4oap  rod  Tifi4gtm 
Torofiov  iieydkriv  rrjs  'F^ixris  h,ic<n6f».'riv  Kor^xoiUvnv  km  ohcov/UtfriP  wg6s 

'  The  account  of  Snetonios  in  the  Life  of  Claudius,  c.  25,  "  Judeos 
impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Boma  expullt,"  is  of  little 
service  in  historical  investigations.  If  Suetonius,  about  fifty  years  after 
the  event  itself,  mixed  up  what  he  had  heard  in  a  confused  inaiin«r  of 
Christ,  as  a  promoter  of  sedition  among  the  Jews,  with  the  acoonnts  ci 
the  ft^quent  tumults  excited  among  them,  by  expectations  of  the 
Messit^, — we  are  not  justified  in  concluding,  that  this  banishment  of 
the  Jews  had  any  real  connexion  with  Christianity.  Dr.  Baur,  in  his 
essay  on  the  object  and  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the 
Tt£inger  Zeitschri/t  fur  Theologies  1836,  part  iii.  p.  110,  thinks,  that 
the  disputes  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  Some,  occasioned  the 
disturbances  which  at  last  brought  on  the  expulsion  of  both  parties, 
and  that  this  is  the  fact  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  accounts  But 
disputes  among  the  Jews  themselves,  whether  Jesus  was  to  be  acknow> 
ledged  as  the  Messiah,  would  certainly  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
Boman  authorities,  as  mere  Jewish  religious  controversies.  See  Acts 
xviii.  15.  And  if  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  who  did  not  observe 
the  Mosaic  law,  were  then  living  at  Bome,  these,  as  a  genu$  tertiumt 
would  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  a  decree  of  banishment 
directed  against  the  Jews  would  not  affect  them.  They  only  became 
subject  to  punishment  by  the  laws  against  the  religiones  peregrincu  et 
novas.  We  can  only  suppose  a  reference  to  political  disturbances 
among  the  Jews,  or  to  occurrences  which  might  excite  suspicions  ot 
this  kind.  And  this  account  is  of  little  service  in  fixing  the  chronology 
of  the  apostolic  history,  for  Suetonius  gives  no  chronological  mark. 
Such  a  mark  would  be  given,  if  we  connect  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
with  the  senatus  consultum,  de  maJthematida  Italia  peUendis,  for  here 
Tacitus  {Annal.  xii.  52),  gives  the  date  Fausto  Sulla,  Salvio  Othone 
Coss.  =  A.  D.  52.  But  the  chronological  connexion  of  these  two  events 
is  very  uncertain,  as  they  proceeded  from  different  causes.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  astrologers  proceeded  from  suspicions  of  conspiracies 
against  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  with  which  the  banishment  of  the  Jews 
stood  in  no  sort  of  connexion,  although  it  might  liave  its  foundation  in 
the  dread  of  political  commotions. 
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classed  with  the  other  Jews,  in  virtue  of  his  Jewish  descent, 
and  his  participation  in  all  the  Jewish  religious  obseiTances. 
But  if  the  gospel  had  ahready  been  propagated  among  the 
Gentiles  at  Eome,  (which  is  not  probable,  for  this  took  place 
at  a  later  period,  by  means  of  Paul's  disciples,  after  his  sphere 
of  action  had  been  much  extended,)  the  Gentile  Christians, 
who  received  the  gospel  firee  from  Jewish  observances,  and 
had  not  yet  attracted  notice  as  a  particular  sect,  would  not 
have  been  affected  by  a  persecution,  which  was  directed 
against  the  Jews,  as  Jews,  on  purely  political  grounds. 

We  cannot  answer  with  certainty  the  questions,  whether 
Aquila,  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  was  already  a  Christian  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  determined  merely  from  the  silence  of  the 
Acts,  that  he  was  not  converted  by  Paul.  In  any  case,  his 
intercourse  with  the  apostle  had  great  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion.  of  his  Christian  views.  Aquila  appears  from  this  time  as 
a  zealous  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  his  various  journeys  and 
changes  of  residence  famished  him  with  many  opportunities 
for  acting  in  this  capacity.  His  wife  Priscilla  also  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  active  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
so  that  Paul  calls  them  both,  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  his  "  helpers  in 
Christ  JesmJ* 

We  must  suppose  that  the  reception  given  in  general  at 
Athens  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  must  have  left  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  as  far  as  he  was 
not  raised  above  all  depressing  considerations  by  a  conviction 
of  the  victorious  divine  power  of  the  gospel  Hence,  he  him  • 
self  saya^  that  on  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  he  was  at  the  utmost 
remove  from  attaching  any  importance  to  anything  that 
human  means,  human  eloquence,  and  himian  w^om,  could 
furnish  towards  procuring  an  entrance  for  the  publication  of 
the  divine  word  :  that  he  came  and  taught  among  them  with 
a  deep  sense  of  his  human  weakness — with  fear  and  trembling 
as  &r  as  lus  own  power  was  concerned ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  so  much  greater  confidence  in  the  power  of  God  working 
through  his  instrumentality.  He  had  experienced  at  Athens, 
that  it  availed  hini  nothing  to  become  a  Greek  to  the  Greeks, 
m  his  mode  of  exhibiting  divine  truths,  where  the  heart  was 
not  open  to  his  preaching,  by  a  sense  of  spiritual  wants.  At 
Corinth,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  simple  annunciation  of  the 
Bedeemer,  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  men,  without 
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adapting  himself,  as  at  Athens,  to  the  taste  of  the  educated 
classes  in  his  style  of  address.  The  greater  part  indeed  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at  Corinth,  were 
not,  as  at  Athens,  people  of  cultivated  minds,  but  belonging 
to  the  lower  class,  who  were  destitute  of  all  refinement ;  for 
even  when  Christianity  had  spread  more  widely  among  the 
higher  classes,  he  coidd  still  say,  that  not  many  distinguished 
by  human  cidture  or  rank  were  to  be  found  among  the 
Christians,  but  God  had  chosen  such  as  were  despised  by  the 
world,  in  order  to  exemplify  ii^  them  the  power  of  the  gospel ; 
1  Cor.  i.  26.  Among  these  people  of  the  lower  class,  were 
those  who  hitherto  had  been  given  up  to  the  lusts  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  sink  of  moral  corruption,  but  who,  by  the 
preaching  of  the  apostle,  were  awakened  to  repentance,  and 
experienced  in  their  hearts  the  power  of  the  announcement  of 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins;  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Paul  could 
indeed  appeal  to  the  miracles  by  which  his  apostleship  had 
been  attested  among  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  but  yet 
these  appeals  to  the  senses  were  not  the  means  by  which  the 
gospel  chiefly  effected  its  triumphs  at  Corinth.  As  the  gospel 
necessarily  appeared  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom-seekuig 
Greeks,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in  their  conceit  of  wisdom, 
so  also  to  the  sign-seeldng  Jews,  as  long  as  they  persisted  in 
their  carnal  mind,  unsusceptible  of  the  spiritual  operations  of 
what  was  divine,  and  required  miracles  cognizable  by  the 
senses,  the  gpspel  which  annoimced  no  Messiah  performing 
wonders  in  the  manner  their  carnal  conceptions  had  antici- 
pated, would  always  be  a  stumbUng-block.  That  demon- 
stration which  Paul  made  use  of  at  Corinth,  was  the  same 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  its  firmest  support,  and  without 
which  all  other  evidences  and  means  of  promoting  it  will  be 
in  vain,  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  ofpower^  1  Cor. 
ii.  4  ;  the  mode  in  which  the  gospel  operates,  by  its  indwelling 
divine  power,  on  minds  rendered  susceptible  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  feeling  of  their  moral  necessities  j  the  demon- 
stration arising  from  the  power  with  which  the  gospel  operates 
on  the  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  allied  to  God,  but 
depressed  by  the  principle  of  sin.  Thus  the  sign-seeking  Jews 
who  attained  to  feith,  foimd  in  the  gospel  a  "  power  of  God  " 
superior  to  all  external  miracles,  and  the  believers  among  the 
wisdom-seeking  Greeks  found  a  divine  wisdom,  compared 
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with  which  all  the  wisdom  of  their  philosophers  appeared  as 
nothmg. 

As  was  usual,  Paul  was  obhged  by  the  hostile  disposition 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews  received  his  preaching 
in  the  synagogue,  to  direct  his  labours  to  the  Grentiles  through 
the  medium  of  the  Proselytes,  and  the  new  church  was  mostly 
formed  of  Gentiles,  to  whom  a  small  number  of  Jews  joined 
themselves.  That  he  might  devote  all  his  time  and  strength 
without  distraction  to  preaching,  he  soon  organized  the  small 
company  of  beUevers  into  a  regular  church,  and  left  the 
baptism  of  those  who  were  brought  to  the  faith  by  his 
preaching,  to  be  administered  by  those  who  were  chosen  to 
fill  the  Mces  in  the  church ;  1  Cor.  i.  16  ;  xvi.  15. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  acceptance  which  the  gospel  hero 
found  among  the  heathen,  powerfully  excited  the  rage  of  the 
Jews,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Proconsul  AnnsBus  GralUo,a  brother  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
to  arraign  Paul  before  his  tribunal.  Since,  by  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  the  right  was  secured  to  them  of  practising  their  own 
religious  institutions  without  molestation,  they  inferred,  that 
whoever  caused  division  among  them  by  the  propagation  of 
doctrines  opposed  to  their  own  principles,  encroached  on  the 
enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  and  was  amenable  to  punish- 
ment. But  the  Proconsul,  a  man  of  mild  disposition,  ^  showed 
no  desire  to  involve  himself  in  the  internal  rehgious  con- 
troversies of  the  Jews,  which  mtist  have  appeared  to  a  Roman 
statesman  as  idle  disputes  about  words ;  and  the  Gentiles 
themselves,  on  this  occasion,  testified  their  disapprobation  of 
the  accusers.  The  firustration  of  this  attempt  against  the 
apostle  enabled  him  to  continue  his  labours  with  less  an- 
noyance in  this  region,  so  that  their  influence  was  felt 
through  the  whole  province  of  Achaia,  (1  Thess.  i.  8 ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1,)  whether  he  made  use  of  his  disciples  as  instruments,  or 
suspended  his  residence  at  Corinth,  by  a  journey  into  other 
parts  of  the  province,  and  then  returned  again  to  the  principal 
scene  of  his  ministry.  * 

^  Known  by  the  name  of  the  dvtcis  GcUlio.  Seneca,  Praefat  Nataral. 
quest  iv.     "  Nemo  mortalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus.** 

'  See  2  Thess.  i.  4,  where  Paul,  in  an  epistle  written  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  at  Corinth,  says,  that  in  several  churches,  and  there* 
fore  not  merely  in  the  Corinthian,  he  had  spoken  with  praise  of  the  faith 
and  zeal  of  the  Thessalonian  church. 
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When  he  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  in  these  ports. 
Timothy  returned  from  Thessalonica,  by  whom  he  i-eceived 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  church  there,  which  were  far  from 
pleasing  in  every  respect  The  faith  of  the  church  had  indeed 
been  steadfast  under  its  persecutions,  and  their  example  and 
zeal  had  promoted  the  further  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Mace- 
donia, even  to  Achaia,  but  many  had  not  been  preserved  pure 
from  the  corruption  of  heathen  immorality.  Tlie  expectation 
of  Christ*s  reappearance  had  taken  in  the  minds  of  many  an 
enthusiastic  direction,  so  that  they  neglected  their  stated  em- 
ployments, and  expected  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
their  more  opulent  brethren.  Prophets  rose  up  in  their 
assemblies,  whose  addresses  contained  much  that  was  enthu- 
siastic ;  while  others,  who  were  on  their  guard  against  these 
enthusiastic  exhibitions,  went  so  far  in  an  opposite  direction 
as  to  put  in  the  same  class  the  manifestations  of  a  genuine 
inspiration.  Probably  from  a  dread  of  enthusiasm,  they  could 
not  endure  that  any  person  who  felt  himself  inwardly  called, 
should  give  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments  in  the  meetings 
of  the  church,  for  to  this  Paul's  exhortation  appears  to  refer, 
in  1  Thess.  v.  19,  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  address  an  epistle  of 
encouragement  and  exhortation  to  this  church.  * 

*  In  this  epistle,  he  evidently  assumes,  that  the  manner  of  his  coming 
from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  was  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
church,  so  that  he  alludes  to  only  one  residence  among  them,  after  his 
arrival  from  Philippi.  What  Paul  says  in  1  Thess.  i.  9,  he  could  oidy 
say  at  a  period  which  was  shortly  subsequent  to  his  departure  from 
Thessalonica.  Hence,  it  is  certain,  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  thai 
.juncture,  and  that  it  is  the  first  among  the  Pauline  epistles  which  have 
reached  us,  an  opinion,  with  which  its  whole  complexion  well  agrees. 
The  reasons  against  this  view,  maintained  by  Schrader,  some  of  which 
we  have  mentioned  and  endeavoured  to  refute,  are  not  convincing.  The 
anxiety  of  many  persons  in  reference  to  their  deceased  friends  (iv.  18,) 
proves  indeed,  that  some  of  the  first  Christians  at  Thessalonica  wen 
already  dead,  but  certainly  does  not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  this 
church  must  have  already  existed  a  long  time ;  for  within  a  compara* 
tively  short  time,  many,  especially  those  who  were  in  years  or  in 
declining  health  at  their  conversion,  might  have  died.  Also  the  argu- 
ment, that  Paul,  in  this  epistle,  supposes  the  existence  of  a  church 
organized  in  the  usual  manner  with  Presbyters,  will  prove  nothing 
against  the  early  composition  of  this  epistle.  For  why  should  not 
Paul  have  accomplished  all  this  during  his  short  stay  at  Thessalonica^ 
or  put  matters  in  a  train  for  its  being  done  soon  after  his  departure) 
'^t  is  evident,  from  Acts  xiv.  23,  how  important  he  deemed  it  to  giv« 
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In  his  episde,  he  reminds  the  church  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  among  them,  the  example  of 
manual  industry  which  he  set,  and  the  exhortations  which  he 
imparted  to  them.  He  calmed  their  anxiety  respecting  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  died  during  this  period.  He  warned 
against  making  attempts  to  determine  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  That  critical  moment  woidd  come  unexpectedly;  the 
exact  time  could  be  ascertained  by  no  one ;  but  it  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  be  always  prepared  for  it.  They  were 
not  to  walk  in  darkness,  lest  that  day  should  overtake  them 
as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  as  children  of  the  light,  they  ought  to 
walk  continually  in  the  light  and  the  day ;  and  to  watch  over 
themselves,  that  they  might  meet  the  appearance  of  the  Lord 
with  confidence. 

After  a  time,  Paul  learned  that  the  epistle  had  not  attained 
its  end ;  that  the  enthusiastic  tendency  in  the  Thessalonian 
church  had  continued  to  increase.  In  his  former  epistle,  he  had 
considered  it  necessary  to  guard  them  against  both  extremes ; 
to  warn  them  against  the  entire  suppression  of  free  prophetic 
addresses,  as  well  as  against  receiving  every  thing  as  divine 
which  pretended  to  be  so,  without  examination.  The  higher  life 
was  to  be  developed  and  expressed  freely  without  harassing 
restrictions;  but  all  claims  to  inspiration  ought  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  sober  examination.  ^     He  must,  therefore,  have  had 

the  OBiial  oonsiitutioii  to  the  churches  as  soon  as  they  were  formed  ;  and 
this  must  have  been  more  especially  the  case  with  a  church  which  he  left 
in  such  critical  circomBtances,  even  apart  from  persecutors.  Indeed,  if 
the  role  laid  down  in  the  First  Bpistle  to  Timothy,  that  no  novice  in 
Christianity  should  be  chosen  to  {he  office  of  presbyter,  had  been  from 
the  begUming  an  invariable  principle,  we  might  conclude,  that  so  new  a 
diureh,  which  must  consist  entirely  of  novices,  could  have  no  presbytery. 
Bat  there  is  nothing  to  Apport  this  conclusion,  and  the  circumstiEinceB 
of  the  primitive  apostolic  age  are  against  it.  The  rules  given  in  that 
epistle,  as  well  as  many  other  points,  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  written 
in  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  life,  and  in  reference  to  a  church  not  newly 
organised.  And  what  we  find  in  Philip,  iv.  6,  by  no  means  obliges  us 
to  assume  a  second  visit  of  Paul  to  Thessalonica,  after  which  both 
epistles  were  written.  He  there  says,  that  during  the  time  of  the  first 
pablication  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  (which  cannot  he  referred 
to  a  later  period,)  when  he  left  Macedonia,  no  church  excepting  that 
at  Fhilippi  had  sent  him  a  contribution — first  at  Thessalonica  before  he 
left  Macedonia,  and  then  once  or  twice  at  Corinth,  during  his  longer 
■qjoom  there.  2  Cor.  xi.  9. 

^  It  appears  to  me  that  1  Thess.  v.  21,  altogether  relates  to  what  'm- 
mediately  precedes — **  prove  all  things  in  the  communications  of  Che 
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cause  to  suspect  danger  from  this  quarter,  even  had  he  not 
received  more  exact  information.  But  he  was  subsequently 
informed,  that  persons  had  come  forward  in  the  church  who 
professed  to  have  received  revelations  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Lord  was  close  at  hand.  They  also  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  their  assertions  by  distorting  certain  expressions 
of  the  apostle,  which  he  had  used  diuing  his  residence  at  Thes- 
salonica.  But  now  since  the  epistle  of  Paul  was  so  plainly 
opposed  to  the  enthusiastic  tendency  which  aimed  at  fixing  the 
exact  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  one  of  the  promoters 
of  this  error  ventured  so  far  as  to  forge  another  epistle  in 
Paid's  name,  which  might  serve  to  confirm  this  expectation, 
in  which  probably  he  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
that  the  apostle  in  his  first  epistle  had  satisfied  himself 
with  urging  what  was  of  practical  importance  without 
giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  nearness  or  remoteness 
of  that  great  event.*  Such  forgeries  were  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  this  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Alexandrian  period  of  literature,  and  their  authors  were 
very  adroit  in  justifying  such  deceptions  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  currency  to  certain  principles  and  opinions.*  This 
enthusiastic  tendency  also  operated  injuriously  in  producing 
idleness,  and  a  neglect  o5  a  person's  own  affairs,  united  with  a 
prying,  intermeddiing  curiosity  respecting  the  concerns  of 
others.  Paul,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
second  epistle  to  Thessalonica.^  In  this  epistle,  for  the  pur- 
prophets,  and  retain  whatever  is  good ; "  but  in  verse  22,  he  makes  a 
transition  to  a  general  remark,  '*  that  they  should  keep  themselves  at 
a  distance  from  every  kind  of  evil,"  with  which  his  prayer  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  whole  man  naturally  connects  itself. 

^  The  passage  in  2  Thess.  ii.  2,  might  be  s#  understood,  as  if  only  the 
statements  in  the  First  Epistle  had  been  misrepresented ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  imagine,  that  they  had  so  misapplied  Paul's  comparison 
of  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  if  he  expected  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  be 
an  event  close  at  hand,  and  only  meant  to  say  that  the  point  of  time 
could  not  be  given  more  distinctly.  But  these  words  of  Paul  would 
naturally  be  understood  of  the  forgery  of  a  letter  in  his  name,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  guards  against  similar  forgeries,  by  a  postcript  in 
his  own  hand,  favours  this  opinion. 

*  The  Bishop  Dionysius  very  much  lamented  the  falsification  of 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  various  churches.  Euseb.  iv.  23. 

•  He  had  at  that  time  probably  travelled  from  Corinth  into  Achaia, 
and  founded  other  churches.  Already  he  had  sustained  many  conflicts 
"vith  the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  he  had  occasion  to  request  the  inter- 
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pose  of  guarding  them  against  the  hasty  expectation  of  that 
last  deoisive  period,  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  signs  of 
the  times  which  would  precede  it.  The  revelation  of  the  evil 
that  opposed  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  God — a  self-idolatry 
excludu^  the  worship  of  the  living  God — ^would  first  rise  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  power  of  the  delusion,  by  a  hypocri- 
tical show  of  godliness,  and  by  extraordinary  power,  appa- 
rently miraculous,  would  deceive  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  follow  the  simple,  imadidterated  truth.  The  rejection  of 
the  True  and  the  Divine  woidd  be  punished  by  the  power  of 
fidsehood.  Those  persons  would  be  ensnared  by  the  arts 
of  deception,  who,  because  they  had  suppressed  the  sense 
of  truth  in  their  hearts,  deserved  to  be  deceived,  and  by  their 
own  criminality  had  prepared  themselves  for  all  the  deceptions 
of  &lsehood.  Then  would  Christ  appear,  in  order  by  his 
victorious  divine  power  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil,  after 
it  bad  attained  its  widest  extension,  and  to  consmnmate  the 
kingdom  of  GoA  As  signs  similar  to  those  which  prognos- 
ticate  the  last  decisive  and  most  triumpliant  epoch,  are 
repeated  in  all  the  great  epochs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  it 
advances  victoriou2y  in  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil, 
Paul  might  believe  that  he  recognised  in  many  signs  of  his 
own  time,  the  commencement  of  the  final  epoch.  By  the 
light  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  according  to  the  intimations  of 
Christ*  himself  he  discerned  the  general  law  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  applicable  to  all  the 
great  epochs  down  to  the  very  last ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  similar  phenomena  must  often  recur  until  the  arrival  of 
the  final  crisis. ' 

cessory  prayers  of  the  churches,  that  he  might  be  deliyered  from  the 
machinations  of  evil-minded  men ;  for  such  were  not  wanting,  who 
were  unsusceptible  of  receiving  tJie  gospel;  2  Thess.  iii.  2.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  accusations  made  by  the  Jews  against  Paul. 

>  See  Lehen  Jesu,  pp.  558,  612. 

'  When  persons  have  attempted  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
ngns  of  the  times  given  by  PaiU,  they  have  fsiiled  in  many  points.  In 
the  first  place,  th^y  have  sought  for  the  appearances  to  which  the 
apostle  refers  in  later  ages,  while  Paul  refers  to  appearances  in  his  own 
age,  or  to  those  which  they  seemed  to  forebode.  In  other  important 
periods,  which  preceded  remarkable  epochs  for  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  signs  might  be  found  similar  to  those  which  Paul 
has  here  described.  Still  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  that 
these  signs  in  this  particular  form  were  consciously  present  to  Paul's 
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As  Paul  was  unexercised  in  writiog  Greek,  and,  amidst  hia 
numerous  cares  and  labours,  instead  of  writing  his  epistles 
with  his  own  hand,  dictated  them,  as  was  a  usual  practice 
among  the  ancients,  to  an  amanuensis,  letters  could  be  more 
easily  forged  in  his  name.  Perhaps  he  had  akeady  adopted 
the  plan  of  adding  a  few  words  of  salutation  with  his  own 
hand,  in  order  to  give  the  churches  a  special  proof  of  his 
affectionate  sympathy.  Such  an  autograph  addition  would 
now  be  so  much  the  more  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting &lsifications  of  his  epistles ;  accordingly,  in  this 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  he  expressly  notices  this  circum- 
stance, that  they  might  in  future  know  all  the  epistles  that 
really  were  his  own  production.  ^ 

mind.  And  thus  we  should  fall  into  error,  if  we  expected  to  find  what 
is  anti-Christian  only  in  certain  particular  appearances  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  instead  of  recognising  in  these  appearances  a  Christian 
truth  lying  at  their  basis,  and  the  same  anti-Christian  spirit  (by  which 
the  Clmstian  principle  is  here  disturbed,  and  at  last  wholly  obscared) 
likewise  in  other  appearances.  When  too,  these  signs  have  been  looked 
for  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  apostle,  the  defectiveness  of  onr  know- 
ledge of  his  situation,  and  of  the  appearances  peculiar  to  his  times,  his 
been  forgotten.  Or,  instead  of  estimating  the  great  views  respecting 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod,  which  the  apostle  here  unfolds, 
according  to  the  ideas  contained,  the  kernel  has  been  thrown  away,  and 
the  shell  retained,  and  they  have  been  compared  with  the  Jewish  fables 
respecting  Antichrist. 

^  From  these  words  of  Paul,  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  we  cannot  infer  with 
Schrader,  that  Paul  must  have  already  written  many  epistles  (to  the 
Thessalonians),  and,  therefore,  that  this  could  not  be  the  second ;  for  if 
Paul  had  determined  now  for  the  first  time  to  employ  this  precaution 
against  the  falsification  of  his  epistle,  he  might  certainly  thus  express 
himself;  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  the  future  ^orai,  and  yet  Paul 
might  have  written  many  epistles  before  this.  For,  might  he  not 
already  have  written  epistles  to  the  churches  in  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  and 
others  lately  founded  by  him,  as  well  as  to  individuals]  We  cannot 
certainly  maintain,  that  the  whole  correspondence  of  the  great  apostle, 
who  was  so  active  and  careful  iu  every  respect,  has  come  down  to  nil 
Lastly,  the  forgery  of  a  letter  under  his  name  was  still  easier  when  only 
a  few,  than  when  many  of  his  epistles  were  extant.  Therefore  the 
proofs  fail  which  are  employed  partly  for  the  later  origin,  partly  for  the 
spuriousness  of  the  epistle.  And  as  to  the  salutation  added  by  Fkui  as 
a  mark  of  his  handwriting,  it  only  follows  that,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  he  determined  to  add  such  a  mark  of  his  handwriting  to 
all  his  epistles,  but  by  no  means  that,  under  altered  circumstanees,  he 
adhered  to  this  resolution ;  nor  could  we  conclude  with  certainty,  that 
in  all  those  epistles  in  which  Paul  has  not  expressly  remarked  that  the 
«dutation  was  penned  by  him,  the  benediction  at  the  close  was  really 
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Thus  Paul  laboured  during  another  half-year  for  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  these  pads,  and  then  conchided  the  second 
period  of  his  ministry  among  the  heathen,  which  began  with 
the  second  missionary  journey.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a 
resting-place,  from  which  we  shall  proceed  to  a  new  period  in 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  history  of  the  propagation  of  the 
goe^  among  the  Gentiles. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IHl  AP08TLB  PAUL*8  JOUBNET  TO  ANTIOCH,  AND  HIS  RENEWED  MISSIONARY 

LABOUBS  AXONG  THE  HEATHEN. 

After  Paul  had  laboured  during  another  half-year  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in  Corinth  and  Achaia, 
he  rsBolyedy  before  attempting  to  form  new  churches  among 
the  heathen,  to  visit  once  more  that  city  which  had  been 
hitherto  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian-Gentile  world,  An- 
tioch,  where  possibly  he  had  arranged  a  meeting  with  other 
publishers  of  the  gospeL  This  was  no  doubt  the  principal, 
but  probably  not  t£e  only,  object  of  his  journey.  He  felt  it 
to  be  very  important  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  division 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  take 
away  fix)m  the  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  the  only  plausible 
ground  for  their  accusation,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  their 
nation  and  the  religion  of  their  Mhers.  On  this  account,  he 
resolved  to  revisit  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of  Judaism, 
in  order  publicly  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  his 
fikthers  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  a  form  much 
approved  by  the  Jews,  and  thus  practically  to  refute  these 
imputations.  There  was  at  that  ti'ne  among  the  Jews  a  reli- 
gious custom,  arising  most  probably  from  a  modification  of 
the  Nazarite  vow,  that  those  who  had  been  visited  with  sick- 
ness or  any  other  great  calamity  vowed,  if  they  were  restored, 

not  in  his  handwriting.  When  once  that  peculiar  practice  and  his 
handwriting  had  become  generally  known  among  the  churches,  he 
might  make  such  an  addition,  without  expressly  mentioning  that  it  was 
written  by  himaell 
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to  bring  a  thank-offering  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple,  to  abstaSn 
from  wine  for  thirty  days,  and  to  shave  their  heads.*  PSaul 
had  probably  resolved,  on  the  occasion  of  his  deliverance  from 
some  danger  during  his  last  residence  at  Corinth,  or  on  his 
journey  from  that  city,*  publicly  to  express  his  grateful 
acknowledgments  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  form  of 
his  doing  this  was  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  in  the 
\ipirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  he  felt  «lo  scruple  to  become  in 
/espect  of  form,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  or  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gen- 
tile. When  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  Aquila  to 
Lesser  Asia,  from  CenchraBa,  he  began  the  fuliilment  of  bis 
vow.^  He  left  his  companion  with  his  wife  behind  at 
Ephesus,  whither  he  promised  to  return,  and  hastened  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  visited  the  church,  and  presented  his 

'  Josephus,  de  Bello  Jud.  11. 15,  rohs  y^  ^  v6ff€f  Karawovovfiivovs  ff  rurtw 
&?0<ats  cwdyKais  ^6os  ci>x^<^^^  ^P^  ^*  rjnepuVf  ^s  &iro5<6(rciy  fU\Xoi€v  Bwrlas, 
otyov  re  iupe^effBcu  Kcd  ^vpiiffcurdai  rhs  KSfias.  It  appears  to  me  quite 
necessary  to  change  the  aorist  in  the  last  clause  into  the  ftitare 
^vp^ffecrOai i  and  I  would  translate  the  passage  thus — "they  were 
accustomed  to  vow  that  they  would  refrain  from  wine  and  shave  their 
hair  thirty  days  before  the  presentation  of  the  offering."  From  com- 
paring this  with  the  Nazarite  vow,  we  might  indeed  conclude  thai  the 
shaving  of  the  hair  took  place  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  as  Ifl^yer 
thinks  in  his  commentary ;  but  the  words  of  Josephus  do  not  agree 
with  this  supposition,  for  we  cannot  /be  allowed  to  interpolate  another 
period  before  the  ^vfyfia-effOai,  "  and  at  the  end  of  these  thirty  days.** 
Also  what  follows  In  Josephus  is  opposed  to  it,  and  Paul's  shaving  his 
hair  several  weeks  before  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  will  not  harmonin 
with  such  a  supposition. 

*  From  how  many  dangers  he  was  rescued,  and  how  much  wonld  be 
required  to  complete  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  we  learn  from 
2  Cor.  xi.  26,  27. 

'  TJnnecessaiy  difSculties  have  been  raised  respecting  Acts  zviii.  18. 
Paul  in  the  18  th,  and  the  verse  immediately  following,  is  the  only  sub- 
ject to  which  every  thing  is  referred  ;  and  the  words  relating  to  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  form  only  a  parenthesis.  All  that  is  here  expressed  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  Paul  and  not  to  Aquila,  who  is  mentioned  only 
incidentally.  Schneckenburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Acts,  p.  66,  finds  a 
reason  for  mentioning  such  an  unimportant  circumstance  respecting 
a  subordinate  person  in  this,  that  a  short  notice  of  a  man,  who  for  hiO 
a  year  lived  in  the  same  house  as  Paul,  would  serve  as  an  indirect  Justi- 
fication of  the  apostle  against  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  expo- 
nents :  but  this  is  connected  with  the  whole  hypothesis,  of  which,  for 
reasons  already  given,  I  cannot  approve. 

^  Besides,  Aquila  could  not  have  taken  such  a  vow,  because  he  did 
not  travel  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  offering  ought  to  be  presented. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  he  had  made  a  vow  of  another  kind. 
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offering  in  the  temple/  He  then  travelled  to  Antioch,  where 
he  stayed  a  long  time,  and  met  with  Barnabas,  and  other 
friends  and  former  associates  in  publishing  the  gospel     The 

that  lie  would  not  allow  his  hair  to  be  cut  till  he  had  left  Oorintli  in 
safety,  like  the  Jewd  who  bound  themselyes  by  a  vow  to  do  or  not 
to  do  something  till  they  had  accomplished  what  they  wished,  as,  for 
example,  not  to  take  food ;  compare  Acts  zziii.  14,  and  the  legends 
from  the  €hayy4XMv  naff  *Efipalovs,  in  Jerome  de  y.  i.  c.  11.  But  such 
nnmeaning  folly  no  one  can  attribute  to  Aquila.  And  Luke  would 
hardly  haye  related  any  thing  so  insignificant  of  Aquila,  who  was  not 
the  hero  of  his  narratiye.  But  Meyer  thinks  he  has  found  a  special 
proof  that  this  relates  not  to  Paul  but  to  Aquila ;  because,  in  Acts 
xyiii.  IS,  the  name  of  Priscilla  is  mentioned  not  as  it  is  in  y.  2  and  26, 
and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  with  a  design  to  m^e  the 
reference  here  designed  to  Aquila  more  pointed.  We  might  allow  some 
weight  to  this  consideration,  if  we  did  not  find  the  same  arrangement 
of  the  names  in  Bom.  xyi.  3,  and  2  Tim.  iy.  19.  Hence  we  shall  find  a 
common  ground  of  explanation  for  what  appears  a  striking  deviation 
from  the  customs  of  antiquity,  that  although  Priscilla  was  not  a  public 
instraetress,  which  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church, 
yet  she  was  distinguished  eyen  more  than  her  husband  for  her  Christian 
knowledge,  and  her  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
that  in  tfais  respect  Paul  stood  in  a  more  intimate  relation,  a  closer 
aOianoe  of  spirit  to  her,  as  Bleek  has  suggested  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Spistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  422.  And  thus  we  find  in  this 
miderigned  departure  from  the  preyailing  usage,  on  a  point  so  un- 
important in  Uself,  an  indication  of  the  higher  dignity  conferred  so 
directly  by  Christianity  on  the  female  sex. 

1  The  words  in  Acts  xyiii.  21  cannot  proye  that  Paul  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  original  expression  only  makes  it  highly  probable. 
"  I  will  return  to  you  again,  Gk)d  willing ; "  and  all  the  rest  is  only 
a  glosB.  If,  therefore,  we  do  not  find  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  indicated 
in  the  ta^afihs  and  Kar4firi  of  y.  22,  we  must  assume  that  Paul  on  this 
journey  came  only  as  fjEir  as  Antioch,  and  not  to  Jerusalem,  and  then 
the  interpretation  of  Acts  xyiii.  18,  given  in  the  text,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Luke,  in  referring  to  Paul's 
scyoom  at  Jerusalem,  should  mention  only  his  saluting  the  church,  and 
say  nothing  of  the  presentation  of  his  offering ;  and  that  James,  who, 
on  PanVs  former  visit  to  Jerusalem,  had  advised  him  to  such  a  line 
of  conduct,  should  not  have  appealed  to  the  example  given  by  himself 
of  soch  an  accommodation  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews.  But  Luke 
is  never  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  history  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  but  simply  as  a  writer  who,  without  historical  art,  put 
together  what  he  heard  and  saw,  or  what  became  known  to  him  by  the 
reports  of  others.  Hence  he  narrates  several  less  important  cir- 
cumstances, and  passes  over  those  which  would  be  more  important  for 
maintaining  the  connexion  of  the  history.  Also,  to  a  reader  familiar 
with  Jewish  customs,  it  might  be  sufficiently  clear  that  Paul,  according 
to  what  is  mentioned  in  xviii.  18,  must  have  brought  an  ofiering 
to  Jerusalem.    At  all  events,  if  we  wish  to  refer  v.  22  only  to  Ceesarcot 
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apostle  Peter  also  joined  the  company  of  preachers  of  the 
gospel  here  assembled,  who  beheld  the  apostles  of  the  Jews 
and  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  imited  in  true  Christian 
fellowship  with  one  another,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

But  this  beautiftil  imanimity  was  disturbed  by  some  Ju- 
daizing  zealots,  who  came  from  Jerusalem  probably  with  an 
evil  design,  since  what  they  had  heard  of  the  free  publication 
of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  was  offensive  to  their  con- 
tracted feelings.     For  a  considerable  time  the  pharisaically- 
minded  Jewish  Christians  appeared  to  have  been  silenced  by 
the  apostolic  decisinos,  but  tiiey  could  not  be  induced  to  give 
up  an  opposition  so  closely  allied  with  a  mode  of  thinlTiTig 
exclusively  Jewish,  against  a  completely  free  and  independent 
gospeL     The  constant  enlargement  of  Paul's  sphere  of  labour 
among  the  heathen,  of  which  they  became  more  fully  aware 
by  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  excitod   afresh 
their  suspicion  and  jealousy.     Though  they  professed  to  be 
delegates  sent  by  James  from  Jerusalem,^  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  were  justified  in  so  doing ;  for  before  this 
time  such  Judaizers  had  falsely  assumed  a  similar  character. 
These  persons  were  disposed  not  to  acknowledge*  the  un- 
circumcised  Gentile  Christians,  who  observed  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  as  genuine  Christian  brethren,  as 
brethren  in  the  faith,  endowed  with  privileges  equal  to  liieir 
own  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.     As  they  looked  upon 
them  as  still  unclean,  they  refused  to  eat  with  them.     The 
same   Peter  who  had  at  first  asserted  so  emphatically  the 
equal  rights  of  the  Gentile  Christians,  and  afterwards  at  the 
last  apostolic  convention  had  so  strenuously  defended  them, 
now  allowed  himself   to  be   carried  away  by  a  r^ard  to 
his  coimtrymen,  and  for  the  moment  was  faithless  to  his 
principles.     We  here  recognise  the   old  nature   of    Peter, 
which,  though  conquered  by  the   spirit  of  the  gospel,  was 
still  active,  and  on  some  occasions  regained  the  ascendency. 
The  same  Peter  who,  after  he  had  borne  the  most  impressive 

the  ivajS^s  must  be  superfluous,  and  the  Kardfiri  would  not  suit  the 
geographical  relation  of  Csesarea  to  Antioch. 

^  This  is  not  necessarily  contained  in  the  words  rives  kwh  laici^t, 
which  may  simply  mean  that  these  persons  belonged  to  the  church 
at  Jsmsalem,  over  which  James  presided. 
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testimoiiy  to  the  Redeemer,  at  the  sight  of  danger  for  an 
instant  denied  him.  The  example  of  an  apostle  whose  cha- 
racter stood  so  high,  influenced  other  Chnstians  of  Jewish 
descent,  so  that  even  Barnabas  withdrew  from  holding  inter- 
course with  Gentile  Christians.  Paid,  who  condemned  what 
was  evil  without  respect  of  persons,  called  it  an  act  of 
hypocrifify.  He  alone  remained  faithfiil  to  his  principles,  and 
in  the  presence  of  all  administered  a  severe  reprimand  to 
Peter,  and  laid  open  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct. 
"  Why,  if  thou  thyself,"  he  said,  "  although  thou  art  a  Jew, 
hast  no  scruple  to  live  as  a  Gentile  with  the  Gentiles,  why 
wilt  thou  force  the  Gentiles  to  become  Jews  1  We  are  bom 
Jews — toe,  if  the  Jews  are  right  in  their  pretensions,  were  not 
sinners  like  the  Gentiles,  but  clean  and  holy  as  bom  citizens 
of  the  theocratic  nation.  But  by  our  own  course  of  conduct, 
we  express  our  contrary  conviction.  With  all  our  observance 
of  the  law,  we  have  acknowledged  ourselves  to  be  sinners  who 
are  in  need  of  justification  as  well  as  others,  well  knowing 
that  by  works,  such  as  the  law  is  able  to  produce,^  no  man 
can  be  justified  before  God ;  but  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
fidth  in  Christ,  and  having  been  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
sought  justification  by  him  alone.  But  this  conviction  we 
contradict,  if  we  seek  again  for  justification  by  the  works  of 
the  law.     We  therefore  present  ourselves  again  as  sinners^ 

^  We  may  here  notice  briefly  what  will  be  more  fully  developed  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  that  Paul  by  l^gyois  vo/xov 
trnderstands  works  which  a  compulsory,  threatening  law  may  force  a 
man  to  perform,  in  the  absence  of  a  holy  disposition.  The  idea  com- 
prehendifi  the  mere  outward  fulfilling  of  the  law,  in  reference  to  what 
IB  moral  as  well  as  what  is  ritual.  Both,  which  are  so  closely  connected 
in  Judidsm,  maintain  their  real  importance  only  as  an  expression  of 
the  truly  pious  disposition  of  iacaioffivri.  The  idea  of  the  moral  or  the 
ritual  predominates  only  according  to  the  varied  antithetical  relation 
of  the  phrase.    In  this  passage,  a  special  reference  is  made  to  the  ritual. 

•  The  words,  Gal.  ii.  18,  "  If  what  I  have  destroyed  (the  Mosaic  law) 
I  build  up  again,  (like  Peter,  who  had  practically  testified  again  to  the 
universal  obUgation  of  the  Mosaic  law),  I  must  look  upon  myself  as  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,  as  a  sinner.''  (Paul  here  supposes  Peter  to 
express  the  oonviction,  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  departing  from  the 
law,  that  he  was  guilty  of  transgressing  a  law  that  was  still  binding.)  I 
cannot  perfectly  agree  with  RUckert's  exposition,  who  supposes  these 
words  to  be  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  himself.  For  this  general 
proposition  would  not  be  correct,  **  Whoever  builds  up  again  what  he 
nas  pidied  down  pursues  a  wrong  course."  If  he  had  done  wrong  in 
pulling  down,  he  would  do  right  in  building  up  what  had  been  pulled 
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needing  justification,  and  Christ,  instead  of  justifying  us  fiom 
sin,  has  deprived  us  of  the  only  means  of  justification  and  led 
us  into  sin,  if  it  be  sin  to  consider  oxurselves  freed  from  the 
law.     Far  be  this  from  us."  * 

If  we  fix  this  controversy  of  Paul  and  Peter,'  which  as  the 

down ;  and  even  the  opponents  of  Paul  maintained  the  first ;  they  eonld 
not  therefore  be  affected  by  that  proposition,  and  the  logiad  Paul 
t^oald  have  taken  good  care  not  to  express  it. 

'  Paul's  reprimand  of  Peter  {QaX,  ii.)  appears  to  reach  only  as  far  as 
the  18th  verse,  excL  What  follows,  by  the  transition  from  the  plunl 
to  the  singular,  and  by  the  yitg,  is  shown  to  be  a  commentary  by  Fud 
on  some  expressions  which,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  feeling,  might  be 
somewhat  obscure,  and  evidently  not  a  continuation  of  his  address.  As 
to  the  date  of  this  interview  with  Peter,  we  readily  allow  that  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty.  Paul  himself  narrates  the  occur- 
rence immediately  after  speaking  of  that  journey  to  Jerusalem  which 
we  find  reasons  for  considering  as  his  third.  And,  accordingly,  we 
suppose  that  this  event  followed  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jemsalem. 
And  probably  many  persons  would  be  induced,  by  the  report  of  what 
had  taken  place  among  the  Qentile  Christians,  (which  to  Jewish 
Christians  must  have  appeared  so  veiy  extraordinary),  to  resort  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Gentile  Christians  at  Antioch,  partly  in  order  to  be 
witnesses  of  the  novel  transactions,  and  partly  out  of  suspicion.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  have  before  remarked,  it  is  not  impossible  that  these 
Judaizers,  soon  after  the  resolutions  for  acknowledging  the  equal  rights 
of  Oentile  Christians  were  passed,  became  unfaithful  to  them,  because 
they  explained  them  differently  from  their  original  intention.  But 
there  is  greater  probability,  that  these  events  did  not  immediately 
succeed  the  issuing  of  those  resolutions.  It  is  by  no  means  evident 
that  Paul,  in  this  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  intended  to 
observe  chronological  exactness.  He  rather  appears  to  be  spanking  of 
an  event  which  was  quite  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  had  happened  only 
a  short  time  before.  Besides  the  two  suppositions  here  mentioned,  a 
third  is  possible,  which  has  been  advocated  by  Hug  and  Sneckenbnrgh ; 
namely,  that  this  event  took  place  before  the  apostolic  convention.  But 
though  Paul  here  follows  no  strict  chronological  order,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  place  the  narrative  of  an  event,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  controversies  which  gave  occasion  to  his  conferences 
with  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  letting  it 
follow  as  supplementary. 

'  Confessedly  a  mistaken  reverence  for  the  apostle  led  many  persons 
in  the  ancient  (especially  the  eastern)  church  U>  a  very  unnatural  view 
of  this  controversy.  They  adopted  the  notion  that  Peter  and  Paul  had 
an  understanding  with  one  another,  that  both,  the  one  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Jews,  the  other  for  the  advantage  of  the  Gentile  Christians, 
committed  an  oMciosum  mendadum,  in  order  that  no  stain  might  rest 
on  Peter's  conduct.  Angustin,  in  his  Epistle  to  Jerome,  and  in  his 
book  De  Mendado,  has  admirably  combated  this  pr^udice,  and  ih» 
<^%lse  interpretatipn  founded  upon  it. 
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following  history  shows,  produced  no  permanent  separation 
between  them — exactly  at  this  period,  it  "will  throw  much 
light  on  the  connexion  of  events.     Till  now  the  pacification 
concluded  at  Jerusalem  between  the  Jewish  and   Gentile 
Christians  had  been  maintained  inviolate.     Till  now  Paul 
had  to  contend    only  with    Jewish    opponents,   not    with 
Judaizers  in  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians; — ^but  now 
the  opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians, 
which  ihe  apostolic  resolutions  had  repressed,  again  made  its 
appearance.     As  in  this  capital  of  Gentile  Christianity,  which 
formed  the  central  point  of  Christian  missions,  this  contro- 
versy first  arose,  so  exactly  in  the  same  spot  it  broke  forth 
a&esh,  notwithstanding  the  measures  taken  by  the  apostles  to 
settle  it ;   and  having  once  been  renewed,  it  spread  itself 
through  all  the  churches  where  there  was  a  mixture  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.     Here  Paul  had  first  to  combat  that  party 
whose  agents  afterwards  persecuted  him  in  every  scene  of  his 
labours.     It  might  at  first  appear  strange,  that  this  division 
should  break  out  exactly  at  that  time;  at  the  very  time 
when  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  just  appeared  at  Jeru- 
salem, having  become  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  might  have  served 
to  make  a  &vourable  impression  on  the  minds  of   those 
Christians  who  were  still  attached  to  Judaism.    But  although 
it  might  thus  operate  on  the  most  moderate  among  them, 
yet  the  event  showed,  that  on  the  fanatical  zealots,  whose 
principles  were  too  contrary  to  admit  of  their  being  recon- 
ciled to  him,  it  produced  quite  an  opposite  effect,  when  they 
saw  the  man  who  had  spoken  so  freely  of  the  law — who  had 
always  so  strenuously  maintained  the  equal  rank  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentile  Christian  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  and 
whom  they  had  condemned  as  a  despiser  of  the  law,  when 
they  saw  this  man  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  believing 
Jewish  people.     They  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  what 
he  had  done  at  Jerusalem  to  his  disadvantage  ;  and  by  repre- 
senting his  actions  in  a  false  light,  they  accused  him  of  incon- 
sistency, and  of  artfully  attempting  to  flatter  the  Gentile 
Christians. 

The  influence  of  this  party  soon  extended  itself  through  the 
churches  in  Galatia  and  Achaia.  It  is  true  that  Paul,  when, 
after  leaving  his  friends  at  Antioch,  he  visited  once  more  the 
churches  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  on  his  way  to  Ephesus, 
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whither  he  had  promised  t6  come  on  his  return,  observed  no 
striking  change  among  them. '     But  still,  he  remarked,  that 

^  He  expresses  to  the  Galatian  churches  his  astonishment,  that  they 
had  deserted,  so  soon  after  his  departure,  the  evangelical  doctrine  for 
which  they  had  before  shown  so  much  zeal;  Gal.  1.  6.    As  several 
modem  writers  (particularly  Etickert)  have  maintained  it  as  an  ascertained 
fact,  that  Paul,  during  his  second  residence  among  the  Galatian  chnrchesi 
had  to  oppose  their  tendency  to  Judaism,  we  must  examine  more 
closely  the  grounds  of  this  assertion.    As  to  GaL  i.  9, 1  cannot  acknow- 
ledge as  decisive  the  reasons  alleged  by  Biickert,  IJsteri,  and  Schott, 
against  these  words  being  an  impassioned  asseveration  of  the  sentiment 
in  the  preceding  verse,  and  in  favour  of  their  being  a  reference  to  what 
he  had  said,  when  last  with  them.    Might  it  not  be  a  reference  to  what 
was  written  before,  as  Eph.  iii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  2 1     For  that  what  he 
refers  to,  in  both  these  passages,  is  rather  more  distant,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  expression.    But  if  these  words  must  refer 
to  something  said  by  Paul  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  consequenee 
which  BUckert  believes  may  be  drawn  from  them,  does  not  follow;  for 
though  Paul  had  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  church  itself  yet 
after  what  he  had  experienced  at  Antioch,  added  to  the  earlier  leamng 
of  a  part  of  the  church  to  Judaism,  he  might  consider  it  neoessaiy  to 
charge  it  upon  them  most  impressively,  that  under  whatever  name, 
however  revered,  another  doctrine  might  be  announced  to  them,  than 
what  he  had  preached,  such  doctrine  would  deserve  no  credit,  bnt  must 
be  Anti-Christian.    Although  Gal.  v.  21  certainly  refers  to  something 
said  by  the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  nothing  further  can  be  Cfm- 
eluded  from  it :  for  in  eveiy  church,  he  must  have  held  it  very  necessary 
to  make  it  apparent,  that  men  would  only  grossly  flatter  themselves  iif 
they  imagined  that  they  could  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  a 
complete  change  of  heart  and  conduct ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  5.  6.   The 
words  in  Gal.  v.  2, 3,  must  be  thus  understood,  ''As  I  said,  that  whoever 
allows  himself  to  be  circumcised  renounces  his  fellowship  with  Christ, 
so  I  testify  to  such  an  one  again,  that  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  whole 
law.'*  Evidently,  the  second  and  third  verses  relate  to  one  another;  the 
thoughts  are  correlative.    If  Paul  intended  to  remind  the  Galatians  of 
warnings  he  had  given  them  by  word  of  mouth,  why  did  he  not  insert 
the  ird\u/  in  verse  2  ]  since  what  is  there  expressed  forms  the  leading 
thought,  and  requires  the  strongest  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  it.    Also 
in  the  fact,  that  without  any  preparation,  as  in  his  other  epistles,  he 
opens  this  with  such  vehement  rebuke,  I  cannot  with  Kiickert  find  a 
proof  that  during  his  foimer  residence  among  these  churches  he  had 
detected  the  Judaizing  tendency  among  them,  and  was  forced  to  involve 
all  in  blame,  in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path.     This  very 
peculiarity  in  the  tone  with  which  the  epistle  begins  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, if  we  suppose  that  since,  during  his  presence  among  them,  he 
had  perceived  no  departure  from  the  doctrine  announced  to  them — and 
had  warned  them  beforehand  of  the  artifices  of  the  Judaizers — the 
sudden  information  of  the  effect  produced  among  them  by  this  class  of 
persons  had  more  painfully  surprised,  more  violently  affected  him ;  and 
the  whole  epistle  bears  the  marks  of  such  an  impression  on  his  mind. 
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these  Judaisring  teachers  sought  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the 
churoheBy  th&t  they  made  a  i^ow  of  great  zeal  for  their  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  Gentiles  might  attain  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  tiie  priyileges  and  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom — and 
that  they  strove  to  imbue  them  "with  the  Mse  notion^  that 
unless  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  circumcised,  they  could 
not  stand  on  a  level  with  the  Jewish  Christians.  Still  he  had 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  they  main- 
tained their  Christian  freedom  against  these  persons;  GaL 
iv.  18.  And  he  sought  only  to  confirm  them  still  more  in 
this  Christian  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  while  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  their  hearts  afiresh  the  lesson,  that 
independently  of  any  legal  observance,  salvation  could  be 
obtained  only  by  faitti  in  Christ,  and  earnestly  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  everything  which  opposed  or  injiu-ed  this 
truth.  This  was  interpreted  by  his  Judaizing  opponents,  who 
were  wont  to  misrepresent  all  his  actions  and  words,  and  in 
every  way  to  infrise  distrust  of  him,  as  if  he  had  grudged  the 
Galatians  those  higher  privil^es  which  they  might  have 
obtained  by  the  reception  of  Judbedsm ;  Gal.  iv.  16. 

Paul  now  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  labours  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  the  centre  of  intercourse  and  traffic  for  a  large  part 
of  Asia,  the  city  of  Ephesus,  the  most  considerable  place  of 
commerce  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  But  here  also  was  a 
central  point  of  mental  intercourse ;  so  that  no  sooner  was 
Christianity  introduced,  than  it  was  exposed  to  new  conflicts 
with  foreign  tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit,  which  either 
directly  counteracted  the  new  divine  element,  or  threatened 
to  adulterate  it.  Here  was  the  seat  of  heathen  magic,  which 
originally  proceeded  from  the  mystic  worship  of  Artemis,^  and 

Whichever  among  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  words  in 
chap.  It.  18  may  be  taken,  this  much  is  evident,  that  Paul  wished  that 
they  would  act  during  hia  absence  as  they  had  done  during  his  presence. 
And  this  he  surely  could  not  have  said,  if  already  during  his  former 
residence  they  had  given  him  such  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  It  is 
arbitrary  to  refer  this  only  to  his  first  residence  among  them.  Had  he 
during  that  residence  noticed  such  things;  among  them,  he  would  also 
have  felt  that  itirogla  in  reference  to  them,  he  would  have  perceived  the 
necessity  of  &\xe(|ou  r^v  ^wk^v,  and  have  already  made  use  of  this  new 
mode  of  treatment,  v.  20. 

'  In  the  mysterious  words  on  her  statue,  higher  mysteries  were 
•oaght,  and  a  special  magical  power  ascribed  to  them.  See  Clem. 
Strom,  Vr  568,  and  afber  these,  forms  of  incantation  wer<%  constructed^ 
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here  also  the  Jewish  magic,  connecting  itsetf  with  Hid 
heathenish,  sought  to  find  entrance.  The  spirit  bf  the  timea^ 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  existing  religions,  an^  eager  after 
something  new,  was  favourable  to  all  such  attemipts. 

After  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  for  three  months  in  the 
synagogue,  he  was  induced,  by  the  imfriendly  dispositioQ 
manifested  by  a  part  of  the  Jews,  to  turn  his  attention,  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  met  his  hearers  daily  in  a  school  belonging  to 
one  of  their  nxmiber,  a  rhetorician,  named  Tyrannus.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  divine  power  which  accompanied  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  should  manifest  itself  in  some 
striking  manner,  in  opposition  to  the  magic  so  prevalent  here, 
— ^which  by  its  apparently  great  efiects  deceived  and  captivated 
many, — in  order  to  rescue  men  from  these  arts  of  deception, 
and  prepare  their  hearts  to  receive  the  truth.  And  though  a 
carnal  ''seeking  after  signs''  might  have  tempted  men  (like 
the  Goes  Simon)  to  cleave  solely  to  the  sensible  phenomenon 
in  which  the  power  of  the  divine  was  manifested,  and  to 
regard  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  magic, 
a  most  powerful  counteraction  against  such  a  temptation  pro- 
ceeded from  the  genius  of  Christianity,  when  it  really  found 
an  entrance  into  the  heart  One  remarkable  occurrence  whidi 
took  place  at  this  time  greatly  contributed  to  set  in  the 
clearest  light  the  opposition  which  Christianity  presented  to 
all  such  arts  of  jugglery.  A  number  of  Jewish  Goetse  fre- 
quented these  parts,  who  pretended  that  they  could  expel  evil 
spirits  from  possessed  persons  by  means  of  incantations,  fumi- 
gations, the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and  other  arts,  which  they 
had  derived  from  King  Solomon;^  and  these  people  could  at 
times,  whether  by  great  dexterity  in  deceiving  the  senses,  or 
by  availing  themselves  of  certain  powers  of  nature  unknown 
to  others,  or  by  the  influence  of  an  excited  imagination, 
produce  apparently  great  efiects,  though  none  which  really 
promoted  the  welfexe  of  mankind.'  When  these  Jewish 
Goetee  beheld  the  efiects  which  Paul  produced  by  calling  on 

which  were  supposed  to  possess  great  efficacy,  the  so-called  'E^4ffta 
ypdfxfiarcu 

'  See  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  Jud.  f.  311,  ed.  Colon. 

>  The  cures  they  performed  were  sometimes  followed  by  still  greater 
evils,  as  Christ  himself  intimates  would  be  the  case ;  Luke  xi.  23.  Sco 
also  Leben  Jesu,  p.  291. 
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the  name  of  Jesaa,  they  also  attempted  to  make  use  of  it  as 
a  magioal  formula  for  the  exorcism  of  (ml  spirits.  The 
unhappy  consequences  of  this  attempt  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  many^  who^  as  it  appeared,  liad  certainly  been 
moved  by  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  apostle,  so  as  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  author  of  divine  powers  in  men, 
but  imagined  that  these  powers  could  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  their  sinful  practices,  and  in  connexion  with  their 
vain  magical  arts.  But  terrified  by  the  disaster  to  which  we 
have  referred,  they  now  came  to  the  apostle,  and  professed 
repentance  for  their  sinful  coiuse,  and  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  forsake  it.  Books  full  of  magical  formulae,  which 
amounted  in  value  to  more  than  "  fifty  pieces  of  silver,"  were 
brought  together  and  pubHcly  burnt.  This  triumph  of  the 
gospel  over  all  kinds  of.  enthusiasm  and  arts  of  deception  was 
often  repeated. 

Ephesu&was  a  noted  rendezvous  for  men  of  various  kinds 
of  rdigious' belief,  who  flocked  hither  from  various  parts  of 
the  east,  and  thus  were  brought  imder  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity; amongst  others,  Paul  here  met  with  twelve  disciples 
of  John  ih.e  Baptist,  the  individual  who  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  among 
his  nation  and  contemporaries ;  but,  as  was  usual  with  the 
preparatory  manifestations  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  difierent 
effects  were  produced  according  to  the  different  susceptibility 
of  his  hearers.  There  were  those  of  his  disciples  who,  follow- 
ing his  directiouEf,  attained  to  a  living  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  some  of  whom  became  apostles ;  others  only  attained  a 
very  defective  knowledge  of  the  person  and  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  others  again,  not  imbibing  the  spirit  of  their  master, 
held  &st  their  former  prejudices,  and  assxmied  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  Christianity;  probably  the  first  germ  of 
such  an  opposition  appeared  at  this  time  from  which  the  sect 
of  the  disciples  of  John  was  formed,  which  continued  to  exist 
in  a  later  age.  Those  disciples  of  John  with  whom  Haul  met 
at  Ephesus,  belonged  to  the  second  of  these  classes.  Whether 
they  bad  become  the  disciples  of  John  himself  in  Palestine 
and  received  baptism  from  him,  or  whether  they  had  been 
won  over  to  his  doctrine  by  means  of  his  disciples  in  other 
parts, — (which  would  serve  to  prove  that  John's  disciples 
aimed  at  forming  a  separate  community,  which  necessarily 
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woiild  soon  assume  a  jealous  and  hostile  position  against 
Christianitjr  on  its  first  rapid  spread) — at  all  events,  they 
had  received  the  little  they  had  heard  of  the  person  and  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  to  whom  John  pointed  his 
followers,  and  considered  themselves  justified  in  professing  to 
be  Christians^  like  others.  Paul  believed  that  he  should  find 
them  such;  but,  on  farther  conversation  with  them,  it 
appeared  that  they  understood  nothing  of  the  power  of  the 
glorified  Saviour,  and  of  the  communication  of  divine  lift 
through  him, — that  they  knew  nothing  of  a  Holy  Spirit.  Paul 
then  imparted  to  them  more  accurate  instruction  on  the 
relation  between  the  ministry  of  John  and  that  of  Christy 
between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  baptism  which  would 
initiate  them  into  commimion  with  Christ,  and  into  a  partid- 
pation  of  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  him.  After 
that,  he  baptized  them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  nsnal 
consecration  by  the  sign  of  the  laying-on  of  hands  and  the 
accompanying  prayer;  and  their  reception  into  Christian 
fellow^p  was  sealed  by  the  usual  manifestations  of  Christian 
inspiration. 

Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus  was  not  only  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  for  which  object  he  incessantly  laboured  either  by 
undertaking  journeys  himself,  or  by  means  of  disciples  whom 
he  sent  out  as  missionaries ;  but  it  was  also  a  great  advantage 
for  the  churches  that  were  already  formed  in  this  region,  as 
from  this  central  point  of  intercourse  he  could  most  easily 
receive  intelligence  from  all  quarters,  and,  by  means  of  letters 
or  messengers,  could  attend  to  their  rehgious  and  moral  con- 
dition, as  the  necessities  of  the  churches  might  require.  His 
anxiety  for  these  his  spiritual  children  always  accompanied 
him  ;  he  often  reminded  them  that  he  remembered  them 
daily  in  his  prayers  with  thanksgiving  and  intercession  ;  thus 
he  assured  the  Corinthians,  in  the  overflowing  of  his  love,  that 
he  bore  them  continually  in  his  heart ;  and  vividly  depicted 
nis  daily  care  for  all  the  churches  he  had  founded  by  his 
touching  interrogations,  "  Who  is  weak  in  faith  and  I  am  not 

^  The  name  (jloBtitqI,  Acts  ziz.  1,  without  any  other  designation,  can 
certainly  be  understood  only  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus ;  and  the  manner 
in  vhioh  Paul  addressed  them  implies,  that  they  were  considered  to  be 
Christians. 
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weak  1    Wlio  meets  with  a  stumbling-block  and  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed even  more  than  himself )"  2  Cor.  xi.  29. 

Caaes  of  the  latter  kind  must  often  have  excited  the  grief 
of  the  apostle ;  for  as  the  Christian  &ith  gradually  gained 
the  ascendency  and  afifected  the  general  tone  of  thinlang  in 
society,  new  views  of  life  in  general,  and  a  new  mode  of  feel- 
ing, were  formed  in  the  Gentile  world ;  and  in  opposition  to 
the  immoral  licentiousness  of  heathenism,  which  men  were 
led  to  renoimce  by  the  new  principles  of  the  Christian  life,  an 
anxiously  legal  and  Jewish  mode  of  thinking,  which  burdened 
the  conduct  with  nimiberless  restraints,  was  likely  to  find  an 
entrance,  and  must  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  who 
had  not  attained  settled  Christian  convictions. 

Probably  it  was  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Ephesus  that 
P&ul  received  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Galatian 
churches  which  awakened  his  fears.  During  his  last 
residenoe  among  them,  he  had  perceived  the  machinations 
of  a  Judaizmg  party,  which  were  likely  to  injure  the  purity 
of  the  Christian  &iiJa.  and  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
He  was  aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  from  this 
quarter,  and  had  taken  measmres  to  counterwork  it ;  he  was 
not  successful,  however,  in  averting  the  approaching  storm, 
as  he  now  experienced  to  his  great  sorrow. 

The  adversaries  whom  he  had  here  to  contend  with  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  apostolic  authority,  because  he 
had  not  been  instructed  and  called  to  the  apostiieship  imme- 
diately by  Christ  himself;  they  maintained  that  all  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  must  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  apostles 
who  were  appointed  by  Christ  himself;  they  endeavoured 
to  detect  a  contrariety  between  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  who  had  allowed  the  observance  of 
the  law  in  their  churches,  and  accused  him  in  consequence 
of  a  departure  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  They 
could  also  appeal  to  the  &ct,  that  he  represented  himself 
when  among  tie  Jews  as  a  Jew  observing  the  law,  and  there- 
fore, when  he  taught  otherwise  among  the  Gentiles,  he  could 
only  do  it  in  order  to  flatter  them,  to  the  injury  of  their  true 
interest 

Although  the  anti-Pauline  tendency  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  connected  with  that  party  which  had  its  prin- 
cipal seat  in  Palestine,  yet  pei'sons  who  proceeded  from  the 
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midst  of  the  Gentile  Christians/  and  had  submitted  to  dr^ 
cimacision,  acted  here  principally  as  the  organs  of  this  party, 
and  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  To  such  the  words  of 
Paul  in  GaL  vi.  13  must  relate ;  that  even  those  who  "were 
circumcised,  or  wished  to  be  so,  did  not  themselves  observe 
the  law.  These  must  have  been  originally  Gentiles,  and,  on 
this  supposition,  it  is  less  difficult  to  imderstand,  how  he  could 
say  of  IJiem  that  they  themselves  did  not  observe  the  law, — 
for  to  persons  who  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  it  could  not 
be  so  easy  a  matter  to  practise  the  complete  round  of  Jewish 
observances.  But,  as  is  most  generally  the  case  with  prose- 
lytes, they  were  peculiarly  zealous  for  the  party  to  whidi, 
notwithstanding  their  Grecian  descent,  they  had  devoted 
themselves,  and  their  influence  with  their  countrymen  was 
&r  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  Jewish  false  teachers. 

Such  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  threatened 
to  destroy  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity,  and  to  substitute 
a  Jewish  ceremonial  service  in  the  place  of  a  genuine  Cbiis- 
tian  convemon  proceeding  from  a  living  feith,  and  the  danger 

^  This  entirely  depends  upon  whether  we  adopt  the  lectio  reeepta  in 
Oal,  vi.  13,  'K'fgir€fty6fi€voi,  or  the  reading  of  the  codex  Faticanu8  approred 
by  Lachmann  [and  Tischendorff]  vfgiT§rfirifx4yoi.  1  cannot  help  coih 
sidering  the  first  (which  has  the  greatest  number  of  original  authorities 
in  its  &Your)  as  the  correct  reading,  partly  on  this  account,  that  we 
cannot  imagine  any  reason  why  any  one  should  be  induced  to  explain 
the  latter,  a  word  requiring  no  explanation,  by  the  former,  a  more 
difficult  one,  and  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  how  a 
person  might  think  of  explaining  the  former  by  the  latter.  If  the 
lectio  reeepta  be  the  correct  one,  still  the  expression  cannot  refer  to  dr* 
cumcised  Jews,  but  only  to  Gentiles  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  ci^ 
cumcised.  That  the  most  influential  seducers  of  the  Galatian  churcluBS 
were  such,  appears  to  me  to  be  intimated  by  the  word  itiroKSi^otrreu,  v.  12, 
Hence  may  be  better  explained  the  impassioned  terms,  proceeding  firom 
a  truly  holy  zeal,  with  which  Paul  speaks  against  these  persons.  If 
drcumciaion  be  not  enough  for  them,  let  them  have  excision  also; 
if,  falling  away  from  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  they  seek  their  salvation  in 
these  outward  worthless  things  and  would  make  themselves  dependent 
upon  them.  The  pathos  with  which  he  here  speaks,  testifies  his  zeil 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  for  the  elevated  spiritual  character  of 
Christianity,  and  against  all  ceremonial  services,  by  which  Christianitj 
and  human  nature  would  be  degraded.  And  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  apology  made  by  Jerome,  although  what  he  says  is  correct,  that 
we  must  still  look  on  the  apostle  as  a  man  subject  to  human  affections: 
**  Nee  mirum  esse  si  Apostolus,  ut  homo  et  adhue  vasculo  claosos 
infirmo  semel  fuerit  hoc  loquutus,  in  quod  frequenter  sanctos  viroi 
cadere  perspicimus." 
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which  thus  threatened  the  divme  work  made  a  deep  impress 
Bion  on  the  apostles.  In  order  to  give  the  Galatian  Chris- 
tians an  evidence  of  his  love^  of  which  the  Judaizers  wished 
to  excite  a  mistrust,  and  to  make  it  evident  what  importance 
he  attached  to  the  subject,  he  imdertook  to  write  an  epistle 
to  them  with  his  own  hand,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and 
a  difficult  task  for  one  who,  amidst  his  manifold  engagements, 
had  little  practice  in  writing  Greek.' 

He  begins  his  epistle  with  declaring  that  his  apostolic  call 
was  given  hhn  immediately  by  Christ  himself,  as  to  the  other 
apostles ;  he  assures  the  Galatian  Christians  in  a  most  solemn 
manner  that  there  could  be  no  other  gospel  than  that  which 
he  had  announced  to  them,  and  that  it  was  &x  from  his 
thoughts  to  be  influenced  by  the  desire  of  his  pleasing  men 
in  his  mode  of  publishing  the  gospel;^  though  when  en- 
thralled in  Pharisaism,  he  was  actuated  only  by  a  regard  to 
human  authority.  But  since  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  he  had  renounced  all  such  considerations, 
and  taught  and  acted  in  obedience  to  the  divine  call,  as  re- 

1  Although  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  miKlKots,  Gal.  vi.  11, 
would  lead  us  to  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  large  unshapely  letters 
of  an  unpractised  writer,  yet  I  could  never  find  in  the  words  so  under- 
stood, an  expression  corresponding  to  the  earnestness  of  the  apostle, 
and  the  tone  of  the  whole  epistle.  Why  should  he  not  have  expressed, 
im  a  more  natural  manner,  how  toilsome  he  had  found  the  task  of 
merely  writing  in  this  language]  See  Schott's  Commentary.  We  are 
inclined  to  helieve,  that  he  uses  the  word  in  the  less  proper  sense 
for  w6a'ou,  as  in  the  later  Latin  authors  we  often  find  quanti  for  quoU 
And  we  may  refer  it  most  naturally  to  the  whole  epistle,  as  written  with 
his  own  hand.  It  will  also  agree  with  the  use  of  the  word  ypdfifiarut 
when  applied  to  an  epistle.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
dative  m  this  case  is  unusual,  and  not  agreeable  to  the  Pauline  phrase- 
olQgy,  and  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  imaroK^,  for  an  epistle. 
The  reason  of  his  writing  the  whole  epistle  with  his  own  hand,  was  ccr- 
tainly  not  to  guard  against  a  falsification  of  it,  or  the  forgery  of  anothei 
in  his  name ;  for  his  opponents,  in  this  instance,  were  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  do  this,  since  they  were  not  desirous  of  ascribing  to  him  any 
other  doctrine  than  that  of  his  own,  but  were  at  issue  with  him  respect- 
ing the  truth  of  that  doctrine,  and  actually  impugned  his  apostolic 
aathority.  The  connexion  of  the  passage  plainly  shows  us  for  what 
purpose  he  bo  expressly  stated  that  he  had  written  the  whole  with  his 
own  hand, — ^namely,  to  testify  that  his  love  for  them  induced  him  to 
undergo  any  labour  on  their  account,  in  contrast  with  the  false  teachers 
whom  he  had  described  in  the  following  verses  as  seeking  their  owu 
glory. 

'  The  Judaizers  accused  him  of  this  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles. 
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sponsible  to  God  alone.'  He  proved  to  them  by  a  Indd 
statement  of  facts,  that  from  the  first  he  published  the  gospel 
in  consequence  of  immediate  divine  illumination^  and  indepen- 
dently of  all  human  authority ;  and  that  the  other  apostles 
had  acknowledged  his  independent  apostohc  character.  > 
With  the  firmest  conviction  that  salvation  and  all  the  fulness 
of  the  divine  life  were  to  be  foimd  only  by  feith  in  the  cruci- 
fied, he  turns  to  the  GaJatian  Christians  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Ye  fools,  who  hath  so  bewitched  you !  to  forget  Jesus  the 
Crucified,  whom  we  have  set  forth  before  your  eyes  as  the 
only  groimd  of  our  salvation,  and  to  seek  in  outward  things, 
in  the  works  of  the  law,  that  salvation  for  which  ye  must  be 
indebted  to  him  alone !  Are  ye  so  void  of  understanding 
that  after  ye  have  begun  your  Christianity  in  the  spirit,  in 
the  divine  life  which  proceeds  from  Mth,  ye  can  seek  after 
something  higher  still  (the  perfecting  of  your  Christianity,) 
in  the  low,  the  sensuous,  and  the  earthly,  in  that  which  can 
have  no  eWting  influence  on  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  in 
tlie  observance  of  outward  ceremonies !"  He  appeals  to  the 
evidence  of  their  own  experience,  that  though  from  the  first 
the  gospel  had  been  published  to  them  independently  of  the 
law,  yet  by  virtue  of  feith  in  the  Kedeemer  alone,  the  divine 

^  Schrader  misunderstands  Gkil.  i.  10,  when  he  applies  it  only  to 
Jews  and  Judaizing  Christians.  If  we  apply  the  assertion  here  made 
in  the  most  general  terms,  according  to  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  we 
shall  understand  it  of  Gentiles  and  Gentile  Christians.  Paul  wished  to 
defend  himself  against  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  wilfully  falsi- 
fied the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
heathen.  The  Agri  marks  the  opposition  of  his  conduct  as  the  9ovXos 
XpiffTov  to  his  former  Pharisaism,  of  which  he  afterwards  speaks  more 
at  large.  Th\8  view  of  the  passage  does  away  with  an  inference  which 
Schrader  attempts  to  draw  from  it,  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  daring 
the  time  of  his  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

'  The  chief  points  which  it  was  important  for  the  apostle  to  establish 
were  these ; — that  before  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem,  after 
his  conversion,  he  had  appeared  as  an  independent  pileacher  of  the 
gospel — that  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  had  altogether  a  different 
object  from  being  taught  by  the  apostles  the  right  method  of  preaching 
the  gospel — and  that  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  preached  tlie  gospel 
alone  for  some  years,  that  he  conversed  with  the  most  distiug^u^ed  of 
the  apostles,  to  whom  the  Judaizers  themselves  M'ere  wont  to  appeal, 
respecting  their  different  method,  and  notwithstanding  that  difference, 
they  still  acknowledged  him  as  a  genuine  apostle.  Paul's  object  by  no 
means  required  a  recital  of  all  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem.  See  the 
remarks  of  Bauer  in  the  Tvbinger  Zeitichrijt,  1831,  Part  4,  p.  112. 
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power  of  the  gospel  had  revealed  itself  among  them  by  mani- 
fold operations,  among  which  he  reckoned  the  miracles  to 
whidi  he  alludes  in  cL^p.  iii.  5. 

As  his  opponents  supported  themselves  on  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Paul  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
final  aim  of  its  contents  was  to  prepare  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Kedeemer^  by  whom  the  wall  of  separation  that  had 
hitherto  existed  among  men  was  to  be  taken  away,  and  all 
men  by  virtue  of  faith  in  him  were  to  receive  a  divine  hfe ; 
that  the  promises,  given  to  Abraham  were  annexed  to  the 
condition  of  Mth,  and  would  be  fdlfiUed  in  all  who  were  fol- 
lowers of  Abraham  in  faith,  as  his  genuine  spiritual  children; 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  law  S)rmed  only  a  preparatory 
intervening  period  between  the  giving  of  the  promise  and  its 
fulfilment  by  the  appearance  of  the  Redeemer.  He  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism — ^though,  in  other  respects,  he 
viewed  these  religions  as  essentially  different — ^in  one  class  in 
relation  to  Christianity ;  the  standing-point  of  pupillage  in 
religion,  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  maturity  which 
the  children  of  God  attained  for  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  their 
ri^ts ;  the  standing-point  of  the  dependence  of  religion  on 
outward,  sensible  things,  an  outward  cultus,  consisting  in 
various  ceremonies  in  relation  to  the  standing-point  of  a 
religion  of  fi*eedom  (which  proceeded  from  Mth)  of  the 
spirit^  and  of  the  inward  hfe. 

As  his  opponents  charged  him  with  a  want  of  uprightness, 
and  with  releasing  the  Gentiles  from  the  burdensome  obser- 
vance of  the  law,  merely  from  a  wish  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  them,  he  could  adopt  no  more  suitable  method  of  vindi- 
cating himself  and  of  infusing  confidence  into  the  Galatian 
Christians,  than  by  proposing  the  example  of  his  own  hfe  for 
imitation.  He  hved  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which 
certainly  he  would  not  have  done  if  he  had  behaved  that  it 
was  impossible  to  attain  the  fiill  possession  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom  without  the  observance  of  the  law. 
Hence  he  made  this  demand  on  the  Galatians  (iv.  12,) '  "  Be- 
come as  I  am  (in  reference  to  the  non-observance  of  the  law), 

^  I  agree  with  Usteri  in  the  explanation  of  these  words.  That  the 
CkJatiaBB  had  at  that  time  adopted  the  practice  of  Jewish  ceremonies, 
and  therefore  Paul  could  not  in  this  respect  say,  "  I  am  become  like 
yon/— HMUi  form  no  yalid  objection  to  this  interpretation ;  for  the  Gala- 
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for  I  am  become  as  you  are,  like  you  as  Gentiles  in  the  non- 
observance  of  the  law,  although  a  native  Jew."  Now,  if  his 
method  of  becoming  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  by  observing  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law  when  amongst  them  in  Palestine,  had 
been  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  he  here  said  of  himself  he 
would  not  have  appealed  with  such  confidence  to  his  own 
example.  But,  according  to  his  own  principles,,  such  a  con- 
tradiction coidd  not  exist  j  for,  if  he  did  not  constantly 
observe  the  ceremonies  of  the  law,  but  only  under  certain 
relations  and  circumstances,  this  sufficiently  showed  that  he 
uo  longer  ascribed  to  them  an  objective  importance,  that 
according  to  his  conviction  they  could  contribute  nothing  to 
fche  iustification  and  sanctification  of  men  :  and  as  this  was 
his  principle  in  reference  to  all  outward,  a^d  in  themselves 
indifferent  thmgs,  he  only  submitted  to  them  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  love. 

Paul  called  upon  the  Galatians  to  stand  firm  in  the  liberty 
gained  for  them  by  Christ,  and  not  to  bring  themselves  again 
imder  the  yoke  of  bondage.  He  assured  them,  that  if  they 
were  circumcised,  Christ  would  profit  them  nothing ;  that 
every  man  who  submitted  to  circumcision  was  bound  to 
observe  the  whole  law  ;  that  since  they  sought  to  be  justified 
by  the  law,  they  had  renoimced  their  connexion  with  Christ, 
they  were  Mien  fi-om  the  possession  of  grace.  What  he  here 
says,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  his  allowing  Timothy 
to  be  circumcised,  and  accommodating  himself  in  outward 
usages  to  the  Jewish  Christians.'  For  he  means  not  outward 
circumcision  considered  in  itself,  but  in  its  connexion  with 
the  rehgious  principle  involved  in  it,  as  far  as  the  Gentile 
who  submitted  to  circumcision  did  so  in  the  conviction  that 
by  it,  and  therefore  by  the  law  (to  whose  observance  a  man 
was  boimd  by  circumcision)  justification  was  to  be  obtained. 
And  this  conviction  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  that  dispo- 
sition which  felt  indebted  to  the  Savioiu:  alone  for  salvation. 

tian  Christians,  all  of  whom  certainly  had  not  devoted  themselyes  io 
the  observance  of  the  law,  still  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  GentUeSi 
and  with  this  view,  the  term  vficis  is  used. 

^  Eeil  believes  that  he  has  detected  an  inconsistency  in  prindple, 
and  hence  concluded,  that  this  epistle  belonged  to  an  earlier  perioa  in 
the  apostle's  life,  preceding  the  apostolic  convocation,  since  in  his  first 
z6al  after  his  conversion  he  indulged  in  a  rude  vehemence  against 
Judaism,  which  afterwards  was  softened. 
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The  apostle,  in  contrasting  his  true  upright  love  to  the  Gala- 
tian  Chnstians,  with  the  pretended  zeal  of  the  Judaizers  for 
their  salvation,  said  to  them,  "  They  have  a  zeal  on  your  ac- 
count, but  not  in  the  right  way;  but  they  wish  to  exclude  you 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  in  order  that  you  may  be  zealous 
about  them,  that  is,  they  wish  to  persiiade  you,  that  you 
cannot  as  uncircumcised  Gentiles  enter  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  order  that  you  may  emulate  them,  that  you  may  be  cir- 
comoised  as  they  are,  as  if  thus  only  you  can  become  members 
t  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Those  who  are  disposed  of  their  out- 
ward preeminence  (of  outward  Judaism),  compel  you  to  be 
ciroumcised  only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  the 
cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  Cruci- 
fied, as  the  only  ground  of  salvation,  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  owe  their  salvation  to  Him  alone,  and  to  renounce 
all  their  merits,  all  in  which  they  think  themselves  dis- 
dnguished  above  others.  ^     They  wish  you  to  be  circumcised 

*  I  here  adopt  an  interpretation  of  the  words  in  Oal.  vi.  12,  different 
from  that  which  from  ancient  times  has  been  received  by  most  expo- 
dtoirs,  and  which,  without  being  closely  examined,  has  been  mentioned 
by  Usteri  only  with  unqualified  disapprobation.  I  will  therefore  state 
a  &w  things  in  its  fiivour.  The  common  explanation  of  the  passage  is, 
**  These  persons  compel  you  to  be  circumcised,  only  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ ;  that  is,  in  order  to 
aroid  the  persecutions  which  the  publication  of  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
eation  through /aith  alone,  in  Jesus  the  Crucified,  will  bring  upon  them 
from  the  Jews.**  The  use  of  the  dative  suits  this  interpretation, 
although  I  believe  that  Paul,  if  he  had  wished  to  give  utterance  to  this 
simple  thought,  would  have  expressed  himself  more  plainly.  Gal.  v.  11 
is  in  fovour  of  this  interpretation,  where  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  if  i  s 
still  preached  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  then  the  offence  which  the 
Jewa  took  at  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  by 
faith  in  the  Crucified,  might  become  an  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
without  the  observance  of  the  law — would  at  once  be  taken  away,  and 
that  no  reason  would  be  left  for  persecuting  him  as  a  preacher  of 
the  g^peL  But  in  order  to  avoid  such  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  these  persons  need  only  observe  the  law  strictly  themselves,  and 
beware  of  publishing  the  doctrine,  that  a  man  could  be  justified  with- 
out the  works  of  the  law ;  by  no  means  would  they  thereby  be  obliged 
to  press  circumcision  so  urgently  on  the  Gentiles  already  converted, 
nor  does  Paul  ever  ascribe  to  his  Judaizing  opponents  the  design  of 
avoiding  the  persecution  that  threatened  them  by  such  conduct.  And 
if,  acoonllng  to  the  indications  that  have  been  pointed  out,  the  most 
influential  opponents  of  Paul  in  the  Galatian  churches  were  of  Gentile 
descent,  this  interpretation  would  still  less  hold  good,  for  Gentiles 
might  bring  persecutions  on  themselves  sooner  by  the  observance  of 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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only  that  they  may  glory  in  your  flesh,  that  is.  in  the  change 
which  they  have  outwardly  efiected  in  you,  by  bringing  you 
over  altogether  to  the  Jewish  Christian  party."  The  apostle, 
lastly,  adjured  the  Galatians  that  they  woidd  not  give  him 
any  fiirther  trouble,  since  he  bore  in  his  body  the  mark  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  endured  for  the  cause  of  Christ.* 

Jewish  ceremonies,  than  by  the  obserrance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  was  not  conspicuous  in  outward  rites.  And  how  would  this 
interpretation  suit  the  connexion]  Paul  says  (Gal.  vi.  12),  "Thoeewho 
wish  to  have  some  preeminence  in  outward  things  (some  outward  diS' 
tinction  before  others)  oblige  you  to  be  circumcised."  After  this, 
we  expect  something  related  to  it,  in  the  clause  beginning  with  Ira  /i^, 
something  that  may  serve  as  an  exegesis,  or  to  fix  the  meaning.  Bat, 
according  to  that  interpretation,  something  quite  foreign  would  follow 
— that  thereby  they  wish  to  avoid  persecution.  If  this  thought  fol- 
lowed, Paul,  would  have  said  at  first — "  Those  who  long  after  eaae  for 
the  flesh,  or  who  are  afraid  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  (or  something  of 
the  kind),  force  circumcision  upon  you/'  &c.  Verse  14  also  shows, 
that  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  glorying  alone  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
which  is  opposed  to  setting  a  high  value  on  any  other  glorying.  The 
thought  arising  from  that  interpretation  appears  quite  foreign  to  the 
context,  both  before  and  after.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  I 
have  adopted  suits  it  entirely.  That  tinrpoffurelv  iv  aapKly  that  ico^ 
XVfM  Karcb  ffopK^L  is  taken  away,  if  men  can  glory  only  in  the  eroM 
of  Christ.  Hence  they  consider  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  of  faith  in  the  Crucified,  the  only  sufficient  means  of  salvation, 
as  something  wearing  a  hostile  aspect  towards  them,  by  which  they 
are  persecuted,  since  it  obliges  them  to  renounce  their  fancied 
superiority.  With  the  positive  clause  in  v.  12,  "  those  who  wish  to 
have  some  preeminence  according  to  the  flesh,"  the  negative  cUose 
agrees  very  well,  "  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  with  or  by  the  cross 
of  Christ,"  (the  cross  of  Christ  is  something  subjective  to  them,  by  which 
they  are  persecuted).  The  mention  of  the  cross  first,  according  to  the 
best  accredited  reading  adopted  by  Lachmann,  suits  this  view  of  the 
passage.  According  to  the  other  view,  all  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  not  being  persecuted.  On  the  whole,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  passage  appears  to  be.  Glorying  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  glorying  in  the  flesh. 

^  If  we  only  consider  what  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  his  sufferings 
hitherto,  though  it  is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  2  Cor.  xi.  that  ail 
is  not  mentioned,  we  shall  be  as  little  disposed  as  by  what  the  apostle 
says  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  to  apply  these  words  (with 
Schrader)  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome.  What  Paul  says  in  chap.  IL 10, 
respecting  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  to  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  might 
favour  the  later  composition  of  this  epistle,  but  proves  nothing ;  for  the 
words  by  no  means  lead  us  to  think  of  that  last  large  collection,  of 
which  he  undertook  to  be  the  bearer  to  Jerusalem.  He  might  veiy 
often  have  sent  separate  contributions  from  the  churches  of  Gentif^ 
Christians  to  Jerusalem,  although,  owing  to  th^  imperfections  of  church 
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During  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  the  affairs  of  the 
Corinthian  church  demanded  lus  special  attention.  The 
history  of  this  community  presents  us  with  an  image  of  those 
appearances  and  disturbances  which  have  been  often  repeated 
in  later  periods  Of  the  church  on  a  larger  scale.  A  variety  of 
influences  mingled  their  action  on  this  churchy  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  deduce  everything  from  one  common  ground  of 
explanation,  such  as  the  relation^  between  the  different 
parties;  although  one  common  cause  may  be  found  which 
will  explain  many  of  these  influences,  in  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  new  Christian  spirit 
had  but  partially  penetrated,  opposed  as  it  was  by  former 
habits  of  life  and  the  general  state  of  society.  Many  of  the 
easily  excited  and  mobile  Greeks  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  powerful  impression  of  Paul's  ministry  made  at  Corinth, 
and  at  first  showed  great  zeal  for  Christianity ;  but  the 
essence  of  Christianity  had  taken  no  deep  root  in  their 
unsettled  dispositions.  In  a  city  like  Corinth,  where  so  great 
a  corruption  of  morals  prevaHed,  and  so  many  incentives  to 
the  indulgence  of  the  passions  were  presented  on  every  side, 
such  a  superficial  conversion  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger.  In  addition  to  this,  after  Paul  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  church,  other  preachers  followed  him  who  pub- 
lished the  gospel  partiy  in  another  form,  and  partiy  on  other 
principles,  and  who,  since  their  various  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities were  not  properly  subordinated  to  the  essential 
principles  of  the  gospel,  gave  occasion  to  many  divisions 
among  the  Greeks,  a  people  naturally  inchned  to  parties  and 
party  disputes.'    There ^  were  at  first  persons  of  the  same 

hlBtoiy,  we  have  no  certain  information  respecting  them.  On  his  last 
journey  preceding  his  last  visit  to  the  Qalatians,  he  might  have  brought 
with  him  one  of  these  smaller  collections. 

^  By  attempting  to  deduce  too  much  from  this  single  cause,  Storr  has 
indulged  in  many  forced  interpretations  and  suppositions. 

'  Owing  to  this  national  characteristic,  the  efficiency  of  the  gospel 
among  them  was  much  disturbed  and  weakened  in  after  ages. 

*  Biickert  thinks  that  the  order  in  which  the  parties  are  mentioned 
in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  corresponds  to  the  period  of  their  formation ;  that  first 
the  preaching  of  ApoUos  occasioned  the  formation  of  such  a  division  in 
the  church,  who  felt  a  greater  partiality  to  Apotlos  than  to  Paul,  and 
were  no  longer  satisfi^  with  the  latter,  though  they  had  not  yet 
formed  themselves  into  a  particular  party ;  then  the  Judaizers  would 
tahe  advantage  of  such  a  state  of  feeling,  and  join  the  favourers  of 
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spirit  as  those  false  teachers  of  the  Galatian  churches,  who 
wished  to  introduce  a  Christianity  more  mingled  with  Juda- 
ism— who  could  not  endure  the  independence  and  freedom 
with  which  the  gospel  published  by  Paul  was  developed 
among  the  Gentiles,  although  they  were  not  so  violent  as  the 
Galatian  false  teachers,  and  accordingly  named  themselTes, 
not  after  James,  whom  the  most  decided  Judaizers  made 
their  chief  authority,  but  after  Peter.  Moreover,  we  must 
carefully  notice  the  difference  of  circumstances.  The  Gala- 
tian churches  could  be  more  easily  operated  upon  by  organs 
of  the  Judaizing  party  who  came  forward  from  among  them- 
selves; it  was  altogether  different  at  Corinth,  where  the 
Judaizers  had  to  operate  upon  men  of  a  decidedly  Grecian 
character,  who  were  not  so  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
Judaism.  Hence  they  could  not  venture  to  come  forward  at 
once,  and  disclose  their  intentions :  it  was  necessary  first  to 
prepare  the  soil,  before  they  scattered  the  seed ; — ^to  act 
wanly  and  gently ;  to  accomphsh  their  work  gradually;  to 
employ  a  variety  of  artifices  in  order  to  undermine  the  princi- 
ples on  which  Paul  preached  the  gospel ;  to  infuse  a  mistrost 
of  his  apostolic  character,  and  thus  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  his  converts  from  him.  ^  They  began  with  casting  doubts 
on  Paul's  apostolic  dignity,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
before  mentioned  ;  they  set  in  opposition  to  him,  as  the  only 
genuine  apostles,  those  who  were  instructed  and  ordained  by 
Christ  himself  They  understood  besides  how  to  instil  into 
anxious  minds  a  number  of  scruples,  to  which  a  life  spent  in 
intercourse  with  heathens  would  easily  give  rise,  and  which 

ApoUos  in  opposition  to  Paul ;  thus  two  parties  would  be  formed.  But, 
in  course  of  time,  the  original  partisans  of  Apollos  would  discover  that 
they  could  not  agree  with  the  Judaizers,  who  had  at  first,  in  order  to 
find  an  entrance,  concealed  their  peculiarities,  and  thus  at  last  there 
would  be  three  distinct  parties.  But  this  passage  (i.  12)  cannot  avail 
for  determining  the  chronological  relation  of  these  parties  to  one 
another.  Paul  here  follows  the  logical  relation,  without  adverting  to 
the  chronological  order.  He  places  the  partisans  of  ApoUos  next  to 
those  of  Paul,  because  they  only  formed  a  particular  section  of  the 
Pauline  party ;  he  then  mentions  those  who  were  their  most  strenaons 
opponents ;  and  lastly,  those  through  whose  existence  the  other  parties 
would  be  presupposed.  We  have  throughout  no  data  by  which  to  deter* 
mine  the  chronological  connexion  of  the  three  first  parties. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Bauer,  in  his  essay  on  the  Christ-party  in  tlie 
Corinthian  church  (in  the  ttibinger  Zeitschri/t  filr  Theologie,  1831, 
part  iv.  p.  88). 
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persons  who  had  been  previously  proselytes  to  Judaism  must 
have  been  predisposed  to  entertain. 

Persons  whose  minds  took  this  direction,  placed  Peter,  as 
an  apostle  chosen  by  the  Lord  himself,  and  especially  distin- 
guished by  him,  in  opposition  to  Paul,  who  had  assimied  the 
office  at  a  later  period.  When  the  strongly  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  any  of  the  apostles  were  blended  with  their  views 
of  Christianity,  and  it  presented  them  in  a  varied  form,  it 
was  in  accoidance  with  the  different  spheres  of  activity 
assigned  them  by  God,  and  served  not  to  injure  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  but  rather  in  this  very  manifoldness  to  illus- 
trate its  excellence ;  but  now  among  those  who  attached 
themselves  to  this  or  the  other  apostles,  one-sided  tendencies 
became  promment,  and  that  variety  which  might  have  con- 
sisted with  unity,  was  formed  by  them  into  an  exclusive  con- 
trariety. As  a  one-sided  Petrine  party  was  formed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  so  a  one-sided  Pauline  party  sprung  up  in 
opposition  to  it,  which  recognised  the  Pauline  as  the  only 
genuine  form  of  Christianity,  ridiculed  the  nice  distinctions 
of  scrupulous  consciences,  and  set  themselves  in  stem  oppo- 
sition to  everything  Jewidi.  In  one  of  their  tendencies  we 
find  the  germ  of  the  later  Judaizing  sects,  and  in  the  other 
that  of  the  later  Marcionite  error. 

But  in  the  Pauline  party  itself,  a  two-fold  direction  was 
manifested,  on  the  following  grounds.  Among  the  disciples 
of  John  who  came  to  Ephesus,  and  considered  themselves  as 
Christians,  though  their  knowledge  was  very  defective,  was 
ApoUos,  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  who  had  received  the  Jewish- 
Grecian  education,  peculiar  to  the  learned  among  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  and  a  great  &»cihty  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language.^     Aquila  and  his  wife  instructed  him  more  accu- 

1  The  epithet  iviig  \6ytos  given  to  him  in  Acts  xviii.  24,  probably 
denotes,  not  an  eloquent  but  a  learned  man,  which  would  best  suit  an 
Alexandrian,  since  a  learned  literary  education,  and  not  eloquence,  was 
the  precise  distinction  of  the  Alexandrians ;  and  his  disputation  with 
the  Jews  at  Corinth  snits  this  meaning  of  Koyios,  taken  from  the  Jewish 
standing-point.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  found  both  in  Josephus  and 
Philo ;  m  the  first,  A.^toi  is  opposed  to  iBu&rais,  De  Bdl.  Jud,  vi.  5,  §  3  ; 
and  by  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  i.  §  5,  Aiywrrlcap  ot  \6yioi.  But  another 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  was  used  at  that  time  is  also  possible,  and 
since  it  appears  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  A  polios 
was  also  a  man  eloquent  in  the  Greek  language ;  so  that  we  are  left  in 
tome  onoertunty  how  to  understand  this  epithet.    According  to  the 
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ratelj  in  Christianity,  and  when  he  was  about  to  sail  to  Achaia, 
commended  him  to  the  Corinthian  church  as  a  man  who,  by 
his  zeal  and  peculiar  gifts,  would  be  able  to  do  much  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  divine  cause,  especially  at  Corinth,  where 
his  Alexandrian  education  would  procure  him  a  more  ready 
access  to  a  part  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  His  Alexandrian 
mode  of  developing  and  representing  Christian  truths,  as  it 
approached  to  the  Grecian  taste,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  educated  classes  at  Corinth ;  but  fascinated  by  it,  they 
attached  too  great  importance  to  this  pecidiar  form,  and  de- 
spised, in  contrast  with  it,  the  simple  preaching  of  Paul,  who, 
when  he  taught  among  them,  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  the  Crucified.  We  here  see  the  germ  of  that 
Gnosis  which  sprung  up  in  the  soil  of  Alexandria,  and  aimed 
at  exalting  itself  above  the  simple  £aith  (Pistis)  of  the 
gospel. 

But  it  has  been  lately  maintained,^  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pauline  party  and  that  of  Apollos,  related  not  to 
any  difference  in  the  form  of  doctrine,  but  only  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Paul  and  Apollos  stood  to  the  founding  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  as  the  apostle  himself,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 
indicates,  that  it  was  made  a  question,  whether  he  who  laid 
the  foundation,  or  he  who  raised  the  superstructure,  deserved 
the  preeminence.  But  if  we  follow  this  hint,  it  will  conduct 
us  much  further.  We  cannot  stop  short  at  these  merely  out- 
ward relations,  but  must  seek  in  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  these  two  men,  who  stood  in  such  different  relations  to 
the  church,  for  the  reason,  that  some  were  more  attached  to 
the  one,  and  some  to  the  other.  We  may  presume  that  the 
manner  in  which  one  laid  the  foundation,  and  the  other  raised 
the  superstructure,  depended  on  the  difference  of  their 
characteristic  qualities.  To  this  difference  Paul  himself  ad- 
verts, when,  after  speaking  of  the  merely  outward  relations 

first  interpretation,  Hvaros  ^v  iy  rats  ypa<l>cuSf  would  only  more 
precisely  express  what  is  contained  in  \Ayios ;  according  to  the  second, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  new  and  distinct  characteristic.  This  exe- 
getical  question  is  of  no  importance  historically,  for  certainly  both 
epithets  are  applicable  to  Apollos. 

^  By  a  distinguished  young  theologian,  the  licentiate  Daniel 
Scbenkel,  in  his  Jnquiaitio  Critico-historica  de  Bcdesia  Corinthuxca, 
primceva,  BasileoB,  1838,  with  which  DeWette,  in  his  late  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  has  express^^d  his  concurrence. 
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between  himself  and  Apollos,  he  represents  in  figurative 
language  how  every  genuine  teacher  of  Christianity  ought  to 
proceed  in  building  on  the  foundation  that  has  been  once 
laid ;  1  Cor.  iii.  12.  The  connexion  evidently  shows,  that 
Paul  had  primarily  in  view  his  relation  to  the  party  of 
Apollos  ;  every  other  explanation  is  forced.*  If  we  compare 
the  qualities  possessed  by  the  apostle  and  his  fellow-labourer, 
as  far  as  our  information  extends,  we  may  easily  infer  the 
difference  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  and  in  their  respective 
partisans.  That  Paul  possessed  great  fbrce  and  command  of 
language,  we  may  Conclude  with  certainty  from  his  epistles, 
as  is  also  evinced  by  his  discourse  at  Athens.  In  that  elo- 
quence which  is  adapted  to  seize  powerfully  on  men's  minds, 
he  was  inferior  to  no  preacher  of  the  gospel,  not  even  to 
Apollos  himself.  It  was  his  pecidiar  natural  gift,  sanctified 
and  elevated  by  spiritual  influence  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
in  which  he  was  probably  superior  to  Apollos ;  and  if  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  latter,  and 
we  compare  it  with  those  of  Paul,  it  would  serve  to  confirm 
the  opinion.  In  dialectic  power  also,  which  was  founded 
on  the  peculiar  character  of  his  intellect,  and  developed  and 
improved  by  his  youthful  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  well  as  in  the  skilful  interpretation  and  use  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  was  surpassed  by  none.  But  still 
between  himself  and  Apollos  a  difference  not  unimportant 
existed,  which  affected  their  peculiar  style  of  teaching  ;  the 
latter,  as  an  Alexandrian,  had  received  an  education  more 
adapted  to  the  Grecian  mind  and  taste,  and  possessed  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  pure  Grecian  phraseology,  in  which  Paul 
was  defective,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  epistles,  and  as  he 
expressly  asserts  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  6.  Now,  in  making  the  gospel 
known  at  Corinth,  he  had  special  reasons  for  rejecting  all  the 
aids  that  otherwise  were  at  his  command  for  recommending 

^  We  must  carefully  distinguish  those  who,  by  assailing  the  un- 
changeable foundation  of  Christianity,  destroyed  the  temple  of  God  in 
the  church,  1  Cor.  iii.  16  and  17,  from  those  of  whom  Paul  judged  far 
more  leniently,  because  they  preserved  inviolate  the  foundation  that 
was  laid,  though  they  added  to  it  what  was  more  or  less  human.  Of 
the  latter,  he  i^rms  that,  since  they  held  fast  the  foundation  of  salva- 
tion, they  would  finally  be  partakers  cf  salvation,  though  after  a  painful 
and  repeated  process  of  purification;  of  the  others,  that  they  would 
come  to  ruin,  because  they  had  destroyed  the  work  of  God. 
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evangelical  truth,  and  for  using  only  the  "  demonstraticm  of 
the  spirit  and  of  power,'*  which  accompanied  its  siinple 
annunciation.  The  Alexandnan  refinement  of  Apollos  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Paul's 
preaching ;  and,  if  we  take  into  account  the  circumstanoes 
and  social  relations  of  the  Corinthians,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
a  preference  for  such  a  style  of  address  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  party  in  the  Corinthian  church.  It  was  not  the 
peculiar  style  of  Apollos  in  itself  which  Paul  condemned ; — 
it  became  every  teacher  to  work  with  the  gifts  entrusted  to 
him,  according  to  the  standing-point  on  which  the  Lord  bad 
placed  him ; — ^but  he  combated  the  one-sided  and  arrogant 
over-valuation  of  this  talent,  the  excessive  estimation  in  which 
this  form  of  mental  culture  was  held.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  he  attributed  a  false  wisdom  to  Apollos  himself ;  *  but 
the  one-sided  direction  of  his  partisans,  in  which  the  vo^av 
^nTeiv  predominated,  would  easily  produce  a  false  wisdom, 
by  which  evangelical  truth  woiild  be  obsdu-ed  or  pushed  into 
the  background.  Paul  perceived  this  threatening  danger,  and 
hence  felt  himself  impelled  strenuously  to  combat  the  principle 
on  which  such  a  tendency  was  founded. 

Besides  the  parties  already  mentioned,  we  find  a  fourth  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  whose  peculiarities  it  is  more  difficult 
to  ascertain,  since,  judging  from  its  name,  we  cannot  readily 
suppose  that  it  belonged  to  a  sect  blamed  by  the  apostle,  and 
in  no  other  part  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
do  we  find  any  distinct  references  to  it  fi-om  which  we  might 
infer  its  specific,  character;  it  was  composed  of  persons  who 
said  that  thoy  were  "of  Christ ;''  1  Cor.  i.  12.  If  we  con- 
sider this  pjixty  as  involved  in  the  censure  expressed  by  the 
apostle,^  which  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  passage 

^  This  charge  against  Apollos,  in  the  opinion  of  Schenkel  and  De 
Wette,  is  well  founded,  but  by  no  means  follows  from  the  view  taken  by 
ourselves  and  others  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  party  of  Apollos. 

*  The  interpretation  which  has  been  proposed  by  Pott  and  Schoti, 
and  according  to  which,  all  conjectures  respecting  the  peculiar  character 
of  a  Christ-party  at  Corinth  would  be  superfluous,  is  grammatically 
possible.  It  assumes  that  Paul,  in  this  passage,  only  enumerated  histo- 
rically the  various  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church,  without  conclnding 
that  all  who  are  specified  came  under  the  censure  of  the  apostle.  ThoM 
indeed  who  firmly  adhered  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  Paul,  and  esteemed 
him,  as  he  wished,  only  as  an  organ  of  Christ, — those  who  wished  to 
keep  aloof  from  all  party  contentions,  and  called  themselves  only  aifler 
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IS  to  require,  we  must  believe  that  these  persons  did  not 
L  to  be  "  of  Christ,"  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul  desired 

all  the  Corinthians  should  be,  out  that  they  appropriated 
ist  to  themselves  in  an  erroneous  sense,  and  wished  to 
:e  him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  their  party.  And  we  must 
I  suppose  that  the  apostle,  though  with  an  sQlusion  in  the 

inst^ce  to  their  party  designation,  yet  including  a  refer- 
I  to  all  the  Corinthian  parties,  said,  "  Is  the  one  Christ 
•me  divided  ?  has  each  party  their  portion  of  Christ,  as 
r  own  Christ  ?  No  1  there  is  only  one  Christ  for  all,  who 
crucified  for  you,  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  and  pledged 
)aptism." 

Te  have  now  to  inquire  what  can  be  determined  respecting 
character  and  origin  of  this  Christ-party.  If  we  pay  any 
rd  to  its  being  mentioned  next  to  die  party  of  Peter,  and 
pare  it  with  the  collocation  of  the  parties  of  Apollos  and 
[,  we  might  think  it  most  probable  that  the  relation 
reen  the  two  former  was  similar  to  that  which  existed 
reen  the  two  latter ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  subdivision  of 
^neral  party  of  Jewish  Christians  was  intended.  And 
art  of  these  attached  themiselves  to  Peter,  and  part  to 
es,  we  might  be  induced  to  imagine  a  party  belonging  to 
es  along  with  the  Petrine  ;  the  former  more  tenacious 
violent  in  their  Judaism;  the  latter  more  liberal  and  mo- 
te.     But  this  supposition  is  not  at  all  fiivoured  by  the 

it  their  common  head,  must  be  represented  as  a  particular  party  in 
on  to  the  other  Corinthian  parties,  and  hence  Paul  distinguished 
by  the  name  which  they  assumed  in  opposition  to  all  party 
Lgs.  If  these  words  in  this  connexion  only  contained  an  historical 
leration  of  the  various  parties,  such  an  interpretation  might  be 
.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Paul  evidently  mentions  these  parties 
rms  of  censure.  The  censure  applies  to  all  equally  as  parties  who 
ituted  something  in  the  place  of  that  single  relation  to  Christ 
h  alone  was  of  real  worth.  "  Has  then  Christ  become  divided  T  he 
ieds  to  ask.  "  No — he  wiU  not  allow  himself  to  be  divided.  Ye 
t  all  to  call  yourselves  after  that  one  Christ  who  redeemed  you  by 
leath  on  the  cross,  and  to  whom  ye  were  devoted  by  baptism." 
9  words  are  directed  equally  against  all  parties,  and  perhaps  exactly 
US  form,  owing  to  the  preceding  designation  of  those  who  arro- 
y  named  themselves  oi  rod  Xpurrov,  But  if  these  persons  had 
ned  this  title  in  the  sense  which  Paul  approved,  he  would  not  have 
3d  them  with  those  who  incurred  his  censure ;  these  words  could 
lave  applied  to  them,  but  he  must  have  expressed  his  approbation 
sir  spirit,  which  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  the  only  right  one. 
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designation,  oi  rov  Xpitrrov,  for  it  seems  very  unuatiira]  that 
the  adherents  of  James  should  so  name  themselves,  as  some 
have  imagined/  because  the  epithet  dhXipog  rov  Xpiarcv  mi& 
given  to  that  apostle  as  a  title  of  honour.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  such  a  party  had  existed  in  Corinth,  they  would 
have  called  themselves  oi  rov  ^laKiofiov, 

If  we  believe  that  the  Christ-party  was  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  such  a  view  must  be  stated  and  developed  very 
differently  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  probability.*  The 
name  oi  rov  Xpurrov — ^it  may  be  said — ^was  one  which  the  parti- 
sans of  Peter  assumed  in  opposition  to  Paul  and  his  disciples^ 
in  order  to  mark  themselves  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 
genuine  apostles  of  Christ,  from  whom  they  had  received  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  thus  by  their  teachers  were  con- 
nected with  Christ  himself :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ap- 
plying this  title  exclusively  to  their  own  party,  they  intended 
to  brand  the  other  Christians  at  Corinth  as  those  who  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  Christians,  who  were  not  the  dis> 
ciples  of  Christ,  nor  the  scholars  of  a  genuine  apostle  of 
Christ,  but  of  a  man  who  had  adulterated  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine,  and  had  promulgated  a  doctrine  of  his  own  arbitraiy 
invention  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  This  view  would  appear 
perfectly  to  correspond  with  the  phrase  oi  rov  Xpitn-ov,  and 
might  be  confirmed  by  many  antithetical  references  in  both 
the  epistles  in  which  Paul  vindicates  his  genuine  apostolic 
character,  and  asserts,  that  he  could  say  with  the  same  right 
as  any  one  else,  that  he  was  "  of  Christ;  "  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But 
while  such  passages  certainly  are  directed  against  those  who, 
on  the  grounds  already  mentioned,  disputed  Paul's  apostolic 
authority,  they  by  no  means  prove  the  existence  of  such  a 
party-name  among  the  Jews.  And  one  difl&culty  still  remains, 
namely,  that  by  the  position  of  the  phrase  oi  rov  Xpiorov  we 
are  led  to  expect  the  designation  of  a  party  in  some  way 
differing  from  the  Petrine,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
general  division  ;  but,  according  to  this  view,  the  Christ-party 

^  Attributed  by  Storr,  or  as  by  Berthold,  to  Beveral  ii€\(f>ohs  roi 
Kvpiov  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

*  As  it  has  lately  been  developed  with  much  acuteness,  in  the  essay 
already  referred  to,  by  Bauer,  in  the  Tvbinger  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie^ 
1831,  which  no  persons  can  read  without  instruction,  even  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  writer  on  this  point. 
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would  differ  from  the  Petrine  only  in  name,  which  would  be 
quite  contradictory  to  the  relation  of  this  party-name  to  those 
that  preceded  it.*  Accordingly,  this  view  can  only  be  tenable, 
if  not  a  merely  formal,  but  a  material  difference  can  be  found 
between  the  two  last  parties.  And  it  might  be  said  that  not 
all  the  members  of  the  Petrine  party,  but  only  the  most 
rigid  and  violent  in  their  Judaism,  who  woiild  not  acknowledge 
the  Pauline  Gentile  Christians  as  standing  in  communion  with 
the  Messiah,  had  applied  to  their  Judaizing  party  the  exclu- 
sive epithet  of  ol  rov  Xpitrrov, 

But  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  his- 
torical analogy,  that  those  persons  who  adhered  to  another 
^)08tle,  and  considered  him  alone  as  genuine  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  should  npt  name  themselves  after  one  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  the  necessary  link  of  their  connexion  with  Christ. 
In  the  epistle  itself,  we  cannot  find  allusions  that  would 
establish  this,  since  the  passages  which  contain  these  refer- 
ences can  be  very  well  understood  without  it. 

We  cannot  hope  in  this  inquiry  to  attain  to  conclusions 
altogether  certain  and  sure,  for  the  marks  and  historical  data 
are  not  siaf&cient  for  the  purpose.  But  we  shall  best  guard 
against  arbitrary  conjectures,  and  arrive  at  the  truth  most 
confidently,  if  we  first  attend  to  what  may  be  gathered  from 
tiie  name  itself  and  its  position,  in  relation  to  the  other  party- 
names,  and  then  compare  this  with  the  whole  state  of  the 
Corinthian  church.  In  the  results  which  may  thus  be 
obtained,  we  must  then  endeavour  to  separate  the  doubtftd 
and  disputable  from  the  certain  and  probable. 

We  shall  by  no  means  be  justified  in  concluding  that, 
by  virtue  of  the  logical  connexion  of  the  two  members  of 
the  sentence  to  one  another,  the  persons  who  named  them- 
selves after  Christ  must  have  borne  the  same  relation  to  the 
Petrine  party  as  the  adherents  of  Apollos  to  those  of  Paul. 
This  conclusion,  if  correct,  woidd  be  favourable  to  the  view 
which  we  last  considered.     But  the  relation  of  the  two 

^  Bauer  says  indeed,  p.  77,  **  The  apoBtle's  object  in  accumulating  so 
many  names,  might  be  to  depict  the  party  spirit  prevalent  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  showed  itself  in  their  delighting  in  the  mul- 
tiplication of  sectarian  names,  which  denoted  various  tints  and  shades, 
but  not  absolutely  distinct  partieV  But  if  this  were  the  case,  that 
explanation  only  of  one  of  these  party-names  can  be  correct,  by  which  a 
different  shade  of  party  is  pointed  out 
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members  is  not  logical  only,  but  subject  to  certain  historical 
conditions.  Paul  does  not,  as  in  other  cases,  form  the 
members  of  the  antithesis  merely  from  the  thoughts;  but 
the  manner  in  which  he  selected  his  terms  was  determii^  by 
matters  of  fact.  As  the  Judaizers  formed  in  reality  only  one 
party,  Paul  could  designate  them  only  by  one  name,  and 
since  he  was  obliged  to  choose  his  terms  according  to  the 
facts,  he  could  not  make  the  two  members  exactly  correspond 
to  one  another. 

From  the  name  of  this  party  viewed  in  relation  to  other 
party-names,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  with 
tolerable  certainty.  There  were  those  who,  while  they 
renoimced  the  apostles,  professed  to  adhere  to  Christ  alone,  to 
acknowledge  him  only  as  their  teacher,  and  to  receive  what 
he  announced  as  truth  from  himself  without  the  intervetttion 
of  any  other  person.  This  was  such  a  manifestation  of  self- 
will,  such  an  arrogant  departure  from  the  historical  process 
of  development  ordained  by  God  in  the  appropriation  of 
divine  revelation,  as  would  in  the  issue  lead  to  arbitrary  con- 
duct respecting  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  for  the 
apostles  were  the  organs  ordained  and  formed  by  God,  by 
whom  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  to  be  propagated,  and  its 
meaning  communicated  to  all  men.  But  it  might  easily 
happen,  while  some  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  Paul  alone, 
others  to  ApoUos,  and  a  third  party  to  Peter,  at  last  some 
persons  appeared  who  were  averse  to  acknowledge  any  of 
these  party-names,  and  professed  to  adhere  to  Christ  alone, 
yet  with  an  arrogant  self-wUl  which  set  aside  all  human 
instrumentality  ordained  by  God.  If  we  now  view  this 
as  the  result  which  presents  itself  to  us  with  tolerable 
certainty,  that  there  was  at  Corinth  such  a  party  desirous  of 
attaching  themselves  to  Christ  alone,  independently  of  the 
apostles,  who  constructed  in  their  own  way  a  Christianity 
different  from  that  announced  by  the  apostles,  we  may 
imagine  three  different  ways  in  which  they  proceeded.  For 
this  object  they  might  make  use  of  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ,  which  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and 
set  what  they  found  there  in  opposition  to  the  apostohc 
character ;  or  they  might  pretend  to  derive  their  Chris- 
tianity from  an  inward  source  of  knowledge,  either  a  super- 
natural inward  light  or  the  light  of  natural  reason^  either 
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a  more  mystical  or  a  more  rational  direction.  If  we 
assented  to  the  first  supposition,  still  we  could  not  satisfy  our- 
selyes,  without  imagining  a  certain  subjective  element  in  the 
manner  of  explaining  those  discourses  of  Christ ;  for  without 
the  infusion  of  such  an  element,  the  tendency  to  this  sepa- 
ration from  the  apostolic  instrumentality  could  not  have 
originated,  and  thus  the  principal  question  would  stiU  remain 
to  be  answered,  whether  we  are  to  consider  the  subjective 
element  as  mystical  or  rational. 

According  to  a  hypothesis*  lately  developed  with  great 
acuteness,  but  resting  on  a  number  of  arbitrary  suppositions, 
the  tendency  we  are  speaking  of  must  have  been  mystical. 
As  Paul  had  considered  the  immediate  revelation  of  Christ  to 
himself  as  equivalent  to  the  outward  election  of  the  other 
apostles ;  so  there  were  other  persons  who  thought  that  they 
could  appeal  to  such  an  inward  revelation  or  vision,  who 
from  tbls  standing-point  assailed  the  apostoUc  authority  oJ 
Paul,  while  they  sought  to  establish  their  own,  and  threatened 
to  substitute  an  inward  ideal  Christ  for  the  historical  Christ. 
These  representatives  of  the  one-sided  mystical  tendency, 
must  have  been  the  principal  opponents  with  whom  Paul  had 
to  contend.  But  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  can 
find  no  trace  of  such  a  tendency  combated  by  him  ;  and  in 
all  the  passages  to  which  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis 
appeal,  a  reference  to  it  seems  to  be  arbitrarily  imposed. 

When  Paul,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  so  impressively  brings  forward  tiie  doctrine 
of  Christ  the  Crucified,  and  says  that  he  had  published  this 
in  all  its  simplicity  without  attempting  to  support  it  by  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that 
such  a  tendency  (as  we  have  alluded  to)  existed  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  which  aimed  at  substituting  another 
Christ  in  the  room  of  Christ  the  Crucified.  In  a  place  where, 
by  the  over-valuation  of  any  kind  of  philosophy,  the  simple 
gospel  was  liable  to  be  set  in  the  background,  such  language 
might  very  properly  be  used,  even  though  no  ideal  or  mystical 
Christ  were  substituted  instead  of  the  historical;  and,  it  is 
evident  to  what  false  conclusions  we  should  be  led,  if  we 
inferred  from  such  a  declaration  the  existence  of  a  tendency 

*  By  Sohenkel  in  the  essay  before  mentioned,  and  advocated  by  ]> 
Wette  in  his  Commentary  on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
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that  denied  Christ  the  Crucified.  Paul  opposed  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  the  Crucified  to  two  tendencies, — the  Jewish 
fondness  for  signs,  and  the  arrogant  philosophy  of  the  Greeks^ 
but  never  to  a  mystical  tendency  which  would  depreciate  the 
historical  fects  of  Christianity.  Against  a  tendency  of  this 
kind,  he  would  certainly  have  ai'gued  in  a  very  different 
manner. 

The  sensuous  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit  we  should  expect 
to  meet  with  in  the  Jewish  part  of  the  Corinthian  church, 
—the  pride  of  philosophy  in  those  who  attached  themselves  to  '. 
Apollos,  since  from  what  has  been  said  we  must  suppose  that 
there  was  a  distinct  party  composed  of  such  persons.  As 
Paul  when  he  spoke  against  the  Grecian  pride  of  philosophy, 
had  this  party  of  Apollos  specially  in  his  mind,  by  a  natural 
transition  he  spoke  in  the  next  place  of  his  relation  to 
Apollos. 

The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xi.  4  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
Paul's  opponents  preached  another  Christ  and  another  gospel 
Paul  reproached  the  Corinthians  with  having  given  themselves 
up  to  such  erroneous  teachers.  But  in  that  whole  section 
he  occupies  himself,  not  with  combating  a  false  doctrine,  as 
he  must  have  done  if  the  representatives  of  a  mysticism  that 
undermined  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  had  been 
his  opponents ;  but  he  had  only  to  combat  the  pretensions  of 
persons  who  wished  to  make  their  own  authority  supreme 
in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  not  to  acknowledge  lum  as 
an  apostle.  These  people  themselves — ^he  says  in  the  con- 
text— could  not  deny,  that  he  had  performed  everything 
which  could  be  required  of  an  apostle  as  founder  of  a  Chiurcl^ 
for  he  had  preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Crucified 
and  the  Risen,  and  had  communicated  to  them  the  powers  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  his  ministry.  With  justice  these  persons,  • 
he  said,  might  appear  against  him,  and  assume  the  manage-  • 
ment  of  the  church,  if  they  could  really  show  that  there  was 
another  Jesus  than  the  one  announced  by  Paul,  another  gospel  • 
than  that  which  he  proclaimed,  or  another  Holy  Spirit  than 
that  whose  powers  were  efl&cient  among  them.* 

'  I  account  for  the  irregnlariij  in  the  kif^ix^vBt,  2  Cor.  xL  4,  in  this 
way, — that  Paul  was  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that  the  case, 
which  in  form  he  had  assumed  to  bo  possihle,  was  in  fiict  impoasihle. 
This  fourth  verse  is  thus  connected  with  the  preceding;  I  fear  that  yon 
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The  opponents  of  these  views  of  this  passage  believe^  like 
many  others,  that  those  who  call  themselves  oi  tov  Xpitnov  are 
mentioned  by  Paul  himself  in  2  Cor.  x.  7.  But  here  only 
sach  can  be  understood  who  boasted  of  a  special  internal  con- 
nexion with  Christ  But  I  do  not  perceive  why  the  epithet 
should  not  be  appHed  to  every  person  who  thought  that  in 
any  sense  they  particularly  belonged  to  Christ,  or  could  boast 
of  any  special  connexion  with  him.  From  the  expression  Kara 
rpoautTToy^  it  is  clear  that  these  persons  boasted  of  an  outward 
connexion  with  Christ,  which  certainly  would  not  suit  the 
representatives  of  a  mystical  tendency.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  section  he  distinguishes  the  opponents  of  whom  he 
is  speaking,  as  those  who  wished  to  establish  a  purely  outward 
preeminence  (2  Cor.  xi.  8),  founded  on  their  Jewish  descent, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  apostles  chosen  by  Christ  him- 
self, and  with  the  original  church  in  Palestine.  Would  Paul, 
if  he  had  to  do  with  such  idealizing  mystics,  have  only  con- 
ceded to  them  that  they  stood  in  connexion  with  Christ,  that 
they  could  call  themselves  his  servants  ?  Would  he  not  from 
the  first  have  made  it  a  question  whether  it  was  the  true 
Christ  after  whom  they  called  themselves  1  And  how  can  it 
be  imagined  that  Paul,  if  his  opponents  were  of  this  class, 
would  have  used  expressions  which  are  directed  rather  against 

We  departed  from  Christian  simplicity;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  yon 
oonld  not  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  governed  by  persons  who  could 
impart  to  you  nothing  but  what  you  have  received  from  me ;  for  I  con- 
lider  (v.  5)  myself  to  stand  behind  the  chief  apostles  in  no  respect.  By 
tills  analysis,  the  objections  of  De  Wette  against  this  interpretation  are 
It  onoe  obviated.  Against  the  other  mode  of  explanation,  I  have  to 
object  that  it  does  not  suit  the  connexion  with  v.  5 ;  that  the  words 
Would  tiien  be  unnecessarily  multiplied ;  that  Paul  would  then  hardly 
Uveused  the  words  nveS/ua  Ircpoy  XofijSciyrrc,  which  refer  only.to  receiv- 
'itg  Uie  Holy  Spirit.  I  also  think  that  he  would  then  have  said,  not 
^ovp,  but  Xgurrov,  for  these  mystics  would  rather  have  preached 
iiiother  Christ  than  this  historical  person  Jesus ;  or  as,  at  a  later  period, 
he  Gnostics,  who  held  similar  notions,  taught  that  there  was  not  a 
Wofold  Jesus,  but  a  twofold  Christ,  or  distinguished  between  a  heavenly 
Christ  and  a  human  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  inter- 
^letation  which  I  have  followed,  Paul  would  of  course  say,  **  another 
^ewa  than  the  one  I  preach,"  referring  to  an  historical  personage,  and 
he  events  of  his  life. 

^  A  comparison  of  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  12,  (where  the  iv  xqoff^^ 
9  of»po6ed  to  Ko^lf),  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  words  must  be  so 
mderstood ;  the  antithesis  of  the  outward  and  the  inward  is  quite  in 
bull's  style. 
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the  sensuous  perversion  of  the  religioiw  sentiment,  andm%ht 
easily  be  misinterpreted  in  favour  of  that  false  spiritoalittnt 
WoTild  he  have  said,  "  Yea,  though  we  have  known  Chzist 
after  the  flesh,  yet  now  hencefortji  know  we  him  no  m(»!i» ; 
but  only  a  spiritual  Christ  who  is  exalted  above  all  limited 
earthly  relations,  with  whom  we  can  now  enter  into  commu- 
nion  in  a  spiritual  manner,  since  we  have  a  share  in  the  new 
spiritual  creation  proceeding  from  him ; "  2  Cor.  v.  16,  17.* 

When  Paul  appealed  to  the  revelations  imparted  to  him, 
it  was  not  for  the  confutation  of  those  who  supported  them- 
selves only  by  such  inward  experiences ;  but  of  those  princi- 
pally who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  a  genuine  apostle, 
equal  to  those  who  were  chosen  by  Christ  during  his  earthly 
life, — ^the  same  persons,  against  whom  he  maintained  his  in> 
dependent  apostolic  commission,  as  delivered  to  him  by  Christ 
on  his  personal  appearance  to  him  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2. 

Had  he  been  called  to  oppose  the  tendency  of  a  fidse 
mysticism  and  spiritualism,  he,  who  understood  so  well  how 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  error  and  delusion,  would  have  cer- 
tainly entered  more  fully  into  conflict  with  an  erroneous 
direction  of  the  religious  sentiment,  so  dangerous  to  genuine 
Christianity,  for  which  he  would  have  had  the  best  opportunity 
in  treating  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

We  must  then  consider  this  view  of  the  Christ-party  as 
entirely  unsupported  by  this  epistle  of  Paul,  and  only  deduced 
from  it  by  a  number  of  arbitrary  interpretations.*  While 
those  whose  views  we  are  opposing,  trace  the  origin  of  such  a 
paity  to  a  certain  tendency  of  Judaism,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
are  obliged  to  refer  it  to  a  Grecian  element. 

From  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Grecian  mind,  which 
was  not  disposed  to  submit  itself  to  an  objective  authority, 
but  readily  moidded  everything  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
its  own  subjectivity,  such  a  tendency  as  that  we  have  been 

^  These  words  contain  a  contrast  to  his  former  Jewish  standing- 
point,  and  his  earlier  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Messiah ;  also 
to  all  that  was  antecedent  to  Christianity,  and  independent  of  it ;  for 
from  this  standing-point  all  things  must  in  some  measure  become  new. 

^  I  find  no  ground  for  a  comparison  with  Montanism,  Marcion,  and 
the  Clementines,  and  I  must  consider  as  arbitrary  the  explanations  that 
have  been  given  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clemens  Komanus  (to  which,  too, 
I  cannot  ascribe  so  high  an  antiquity),  in  order  to  elucidate  the  afikira 
•f  the  Corinthian  church  in  the  times  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
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quaking  o^  might  easily  proceed.^  At  that  time,  there  were 
many  educated  and  half-educated  individuals,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  popular  Polytheism.  These  persons  listened 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  which  impressed  them  by  their  sub- 
limity and  spirituality,  and  believed  that  in  him  they  had 
met  with  a  reformer  of  the  religious  condition  of  msuokind, 
such  as  they  had  been  longing  for.  We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  a  collection  of  the  memorable  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  had  most  probably  been  in  circulation  from 
a  very  early  period.  Might  they  not  have  procured  such  a 
document,  and  then  constructed  by  means  of  it,  a  peculiar 
form  of  Christian  doctrine,  modelled  according  to  their 
Grecian  subjectivity]  These  persons  probably  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks,  at  which  we  need  not 
be  surprised,  although  the  Christian  church  made  little  pro- 
gress among  the  higher  classes,  since  in  this  city  a  superior 
degree  of  refinement  was  universally  prevalent,  and  from  the 
words  which  tell  us,  that  in  the  Corinthian  church,  not  many 
of  the  philosophically  trained,  not  many  of  the  highest  class 
were  to  be  foimd,  we  may  infer,  that  som^e  such  persons  must 
have  belonged  to  it ;  one  individual  is  mentioned  in  Romans 
xvL  23,  who  filled  an  important  civil  office  in  Corinth.' 

But  against  this  supposition,  the  same  objections  may  be 
urged,  which  we  made  against  another  view  of  the  Christ- 
party,  that  Paul  has  not  specially  directed  his  argumentation 
against  the  principles  of  such  a  party,  though  they  threatened 
even  more  than  those  of  other  parties  to  injure  apostolic 
Christianity.  Still  what  he  says  on  other  occasions,  re- 
specting the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  truths  that  rest 
on  divine  Revelation  ; — and  against  the  presumption  of  unen- 
lightened reason,  setting  herself  up  as  an  arbitress  of  divine 
things ;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  a  proud  philosophy,  (1 
Cor.  iL  11,)  forms  the  most  powerful  argumentation  against 

*  The  reasons  alleged  by  Baaer,  in  his  late  essay  on  this  subject,  why 
•nch  a  form  of  error  coald  not  exist  at  this  time,  do  not  convince  me. 

*  Baner  says  (p.  11),  "  Religion,  not  philosophy,  would  lead  to  Chris- 
tianity."   But  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that  a  person  might  be 

.led  by  a  religions  interest,  which  could  find  no  satisfaction  in  the 
popaiar  religion,  to  philosophy,  and  by  the  same  interest  be  carried 
onwards  to  Christianity,  without  adopting  it  in  its  unalloyed  simplicity. 
Why  should  not  such  phenomena,  which  certainly  occurred  in  tho 
second  century,  ha?e  aJTsen  from,  the  same  causes  at  this  period] 
VOL.  I.  R 
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the  fundamental  error  of  this  party,  though  he  m^t  nol 
have  it  specially  in  view  ;  and  it  is  a  never-fidling  chanute- 
istic  of  the  apostle's  mode  of  controversy,  that  he  seizes  bold 
of  the  main  roots  of  error,  instead  of  busying  himself  too 
much  (as  was  the  practice  of  later  ecclesiastical  polemics)  ipith 
its  branches  and  ofisets.  Nor  is  it  altogether  improbaUe^ 
that  the  adherents  of  this  party  were  not  numerous,  and  ex- 
ercised only  a  slight  influence  in  the  church.  They  occupied 
too  remote  a  standing-point  to  receive  much  benefit  fix»n 
the  warnings  and  arguments  of  Paul,  and  he  had  only  to  set 
the  chiurch  on  its  guard  against  an  injurious  intercourse  with 
such  persons.  "  Be  not  deceived,"  said  he,  "  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners.*'     1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

The  opposition  between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties,  or 
the  Jewidk  and  Gentile  Christians,  was  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  life,  the  most  influential  of  all  these  party  difi^- 
enoes,  and  gave  rise  to  many  separate  controversies.  The 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  when  they  lived  in  interoouzse 
with  heathens,  suffered  much  disquietude,  if  unawares  they 
partook  of  any  food  which  had  been  rendered  unclean  by  its 
connexion  with  idolatrous  rites.  Various  rules  were  laid 
down  by  the  Jewish  theologians  to  determine  what  was,  and 
what  was  not  defiling,  and  various  methods  were  devised  for 
guarding  against  such  defilement,  on  which  much  may  be 
found  in  the  Talmud.  Now,  as  persons  might  easily  run  a 
risk  of  buying  in  the  market  portions  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  or  might  have  such  set 
before  them  in  houses  where  they  were  guests,  their  daily  life 
was  harassed  with  constant  peq^lexities.  Scruples  on  this 
point  were  probably  found,  not  merely  in  those  who  wero 
avowedly  among  the  Judaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  also 
seized  hold  of  many  Christians  of  weaker  minds.  As  fidth 
in  their  false  gods  had  previously  exercised  great  influence 
over  them,  so  they  could  not  altogether  divest  themselves  of 
an  impression,  that  beings  whom  they  had  so  lately  reverenced 
SIS  deities,  were  something  more  than  creatures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. But  fi:om  their  new  standing-point,  this  reflection  of 
their  ancient  faith  assumed  a  peculiar  form.  As  the  whole 
system  of  heathenism  was  in  their  eyes  tlie  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, their  deities  were  now  transformed  into  evil  spirits,  and 
they  feared  lest,  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  consecrated  to 
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them,'  tiiey  should  come  into  fellowship  with  evil  sjiirits. 
That  these  scruples  a«ffected  not  merely  Judaizers,  but  other 
Christiaas  also,  is  evident  from  a  case  in  reference  to  which 
Paul  gives  specific  directions.  He  supposes,  namely,  the  case, 
that  such  weak  believers  were  guests  at  the  table  of  a  heathen.* 
Now  we  may  be  certain,  that  none  who  belonged  to  the 
Judaizers  would  make  up  their  minds  to  eat  with  a  heathen.^ 

*  Thns  Peter,  in  the  Clementines,  says  to  the  heathens,  vpo<pdff€i 
r&v  Xey^fih^mv  UpoBvT&v  xotAerwv  HaifiSuwy  ifnrifiir\aa$€,  Horn.  xi. 
§15. 

*  The  passage  in  1  Cor.  viii.  7,  may  be  understood  of  persons  who 
though  they  had  passed  over  to  Christian  monotheism,  were  still  in 
some  measure  entangled  in  polytheism,  and  could  not  entirely  free 
themselyes  from  the  belief  that  the  gods  whom  they  had  formerly 
served  were  divinities  of  a  subordinate  class ;  so  that  now  such  persons 
— since  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  the  victims  they  supposed  that  they 
entered  again  into  connexion  with  these  divine  beings — would  be  led 
to  imagine,  that  their  former  idolatry  was  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
Christianity,  and  thus  might  easily  form  an  amalgamation  of  heathenism 
»nd  Christianity.  In  later  times,  something  of  this  kind  we  allow  took 
place,  in  the  transition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism ;  but  in  this 
primitive  age,  Christianity  came  at  once  into  such  direct  conflict  on 
these  particulars  with  heathenism,  that  an  amalgamation  of  this  kina 
cannot  be  thought  natural.  Whoever  had  not  wholly  renounced 
idolatry  would  certainly  not  be  received  into  the  Christian  church,  nor 
would  have  so  mildly  passed  judgment  on  siich  a  weakness  of  faith. 
From  such  passages  as  Gal.  v.  20, 1  Cor.  vi.  9.  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certainty  that,  among  those  who  had  professed  Christianity,  there  would 
be  such  who,  after  they  had  been  led  to  Christianity  by  an  impression 
which  was  not  deep  enough,  allowed  themselves  again  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  idols;  for  Paul  might  here  designedly  class  the  vices  he 
named  with  idolatry,  in  order  to  indicate  that  whoever  indulged  in  the 
vices  connected  with  idolatry,  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  idolaters.  If 
we  compare  these  passages  with  1  Cor.  v.  11,  it  will  appear  that  some 
such  instances  occurred  of  a  relapse  into  idolatry,  but  those  who  were 
thus  guilty  of  participating  in  idolatry  must  have  been  excluded  from 
all  Christian  communion. 

'  The  scrupulosity  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  appears  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  work  of  the  Clementines  (though  on  other  points  sufficiently 
liberal),  where  the  following  words  are  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Peter: 
rpcar4{'r^  i9v&v  oitK  hicoKa{>oti^Vf  &tc  8^  ohie  ovvtarrtaaBcu,  alnots  Swd' 
^voi  Zik  ih  iucoBdipTms  airohs  fiiovp.  No  exception  could  be  made  in  favoui 
of  parents,  children,  brothers,  or  sisters. 

*  By  the  tis,  1  Cor.  x.  28,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the  first  r\s, 
V.  27,  we  understand  it  to  mean  the  same  person,  the  heathen  host, — 
and  it  would  be  a  very  unlikely  thing  that  such  a  person  would  remind 
his  Christian  guest,  that  he  had  set  before  him  meat  that  had  been 
ofiered  to  idols;  but  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  weak  Christian, 
who  considered  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  warn  his  unscrupulous  brother 
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Those  who  in  their  own  estimation  were  Pauline  ChristiaiiiB^ 
ridiculed  a  scrupulosity  that  thus  made  daily  life  uneasy,  and 
fell  into  an  opposite  error.  They  had  indeed  formed  ri^t 
conceptions  of  the  Pauline  principles  in  reference  to  theovy, 
but  erred  in  the  application,  because  the  spirit  of  love  and  o{ 
wisdom  was  wanting.  They  said  :  "  Idols  are  in  themselYes 
nothing,  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination;  hence,  also  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  that  has  been  devoted  to  them,  is  a  thing 
in  itself  indifferent  The  Christian  is  bound  by  no  law  in 
such  outward  or  indifferent  things ;  all  things  are  free  to  him ; 
Tavrd  eUffTiy  was  their  motto.  They  appealed  to  their  know- 
ledge, to  the  power  which  they  possessed  as  Christians;  yyiinc, 
i^ovaia,  were  their  watchwords.  They  had  no  consideration 
for  the  necessities  of  their  weaker  brethren ;  they  easily 
seduced  many  among  them  to  follow  their  example  from  fiJse 
shame,  that  they  might  not  be  ridiculed  as  narrow-minded 
and  scrupulous  ;  such  an  one,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
duced by  outward  considerations  to  act  contrary  to  his  con- 
victions, would  afterwards  be  disturbed  in  his  conscienca 
"  Thus,"  said  Paul,  "  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died."*  Many  went  such 
lengths  in  this  pride  of  knowledge  and  this  abuse  of  Christian 
freedom,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  take  part  in  the  festive 
entertainments,  consisting  of  the  flesh  that  was  left  after  the 
sacrifices  had  been  presented,  which  the  heathens  were  wont 
to  give  their  friends  ;  and  thus  they  were  easily  carried  on  to 
indulge  in  those  immoral  excesses,  which  by  the  decrees  of 
the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  were  forbidden  in  con- 
nexion with  the  eating  of  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols.  In  fact, 
we  here  find  the  germ  of  a  one-sided  over-valuation  of  the- 
oretic illumination,  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  freedom, 
a  false  adiaphorism  in  morals,  which  a  later  pseudo-pauline 
gnostic^  tendency  carried  so  far  as  to  justify  the  grossest  im- 

against  partaking  of  siicli  food,  the  same  weak  Christian  whose  con* 
science  is  spoken  of  in  v.  29. 

*  We  might  here  make  use  of  the  words  attributed  to  Christ  taken 
from  an  apocryphal  gospel,  and  quoted  in  Luke  vi.  4,  by  tlie  Codex 
Cantab. :  rp  adrp  rifUpt^  0€atrdfi€v6s  riva  ipya^Sfxevov  ry  ffofifidrtf  efirir 
aur^'  &vdp<i»ir€,  et  fihv  olSas  rl  voids,  fioucdpios  €?*  ct  Bh  fi^  oTSas,  iirueaTdp€f 
Tos  Kol  irapafidrris  €?  rod  vofiov. — See  Das  Leben  Jesu,  p.  140. 

2  As  was  the  case  with  those  whom  Porphyry  mentions  in  hit  book 
De  4b8tinentia  Camia,  i.  §  48,  who  agree  in  their  mode  of  cxpres^oD 
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mtiralitios.  But  such  wickedness  certainly  cannot  be  laid  to 
the  chaige  of  the  pervefters  of  Christian  freedom  at  Corinth. 
Though  the  heathen  corruption  of  morals  had  infected  many 
members  of  the  Corinthian  church,  yet  they  wei*e  far  from 
"wishing  to  justify  this  immorality  on  such  grounds,  and  had 
this  been  the  case,  Paul  would  have  spoken  with  far  greater 
aeverity  against  such  a  palliation  of  sin.^ 

very  remarkably  with  the  unscrupulous  persons  described  by  Paul :  ot) 
yitp  ^fJMS  iioKi>v€i  T&  fiptifuvra  (said  they),  &air€p  ov9^  r^v  BdKarrav  rcb 
^vrapk  r&¥  ^vftdrav'  Kupitiofi^u  (like  the  Corinthian  i^ou<rid^ofA€v)  yhp 
rwy  airianwv,  Kd$airfg  ri  6ii\a<raa  rwv  irypStv  vdmctv,  '£^  tvKafii]BayL9v 
fipwrtp,  iBovAx&Briiifvr^  rod  <^6fiov  <ppopiifiarij  8ci  d^irdi^  rifuv  diror^ax^ai. 
They  appeal  to  their.  i8v0^s  i^ovalas. 

^  The  departure  from  Christian  truth  in  theory  to  so  great  an  extent 
in  the  church  at  Corinth,  has  been  received  by  tnany,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  apostle's  language.  The^  have  been  led  to  enter- 
tain this  opinion,  from  believing  that  there  is  a  strict  objective  con- 
nexion between  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  and  the  beginning  of 
y.  13,  and  what  he  says  of  the  words  rh  9h  aufjta^  and  from  supposing 
that  from  v.  12,  he  had  the  same  thought  in  view.  But  a  comparison 
of  vL  12,  with  X.  23,  will  show,  that  Paul  at  first  meant  only  to  speak 
of  the  partaking  of  the  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  to  expls^n  the  subject 
more  fblly.  With  this  reference,  he  had  said  in  y.  13,  the  food  and  the 
stomach,  whose  wants  it  satisfies,  are  both  transitory,  designed  only  for 
this  earthly  existence.  On  these  things  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
calling  cannot  depend,  which  relates  to  the  eternal  and  the  heavenly. 
Compare  1  Cor.  viii.  8,  Rom.  xiv.  17,  Matt  xv.  17 ;  and  thus  he  was  led 
to  the  contrast,  *'  but  the  form  alone  of  the  body  is  transitory."  Ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  the  body  is  designed  to  be  an  imperishable  organ 
deyot^  to  the  Lord,  which  will  be  awakened  again  in  a  nobler  glorified 
form  for  a  higher  existence.  It  must,  therefore,  be  even  now  withdrawn 
from  the  service  of  lust,  and  be  formed  into  a  sanctified  organ  belonging 
to  the  Lord.  It  might  be,  that  there  was  floating  in  the  apostle's  mind 
a  possible  misunderstanding  of  his  words,  against  which  he  wished  to 
guurd,  or  his  controversy  with  the  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection at  Corinth.  In  either  case  he  would  be  led  by  these  recol- 
lections to  leave  the  topic  with  which  he  began,  and  to  speak  against 
those  excesses  in  the  Corinthian  church  of  which  he  had  not  thought  at 
first.  And  this  again  led  him  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  to  him 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  After  that  he  returns  again,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  chapter,  to  the  subject  of  "  things  offered  to 
idols,"  but  from  another  point ;  and  after  several  digressions  to  other 
sabjects,  which  may  easily  be  explained  from  the  association  of  ideas,  he 
begun  again  in  ch.  x.  23,  the  exposition  of  his  sentiments  in  the 
same  form  as  in  ch.  vL  12.  What  Billroth  has  said  in  his  commen- 
tary, p.  83,  against  this  interpretation,  that  thus  we  lose  the  evident 
eontrast  and  parallelism  between  the  words  rh  ftp<&fiara  r^  icoiA^f ,  Koi 
^  acoiA.(a  rois  fip^fioffi,  and  rh  8i  avfia  od  rg  iropv€i<fi,  kwh  r^  Kvoltp,  Kcd  6 
idffs  rf  a^fiarif  appears  without  foundation.  It  is  only  assumed  that 
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The  oppositiou  between  the  Petiine  and  Pauline  parties^  had 
probably  an  influence  on  the  different  views  of  the  married 
and  single  life.     It  was  indeed  the  peculiar  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  elevated  all  the  moral  relations   based  in 
human  nature,  in  their  pure  human  form,  to  a  higher  signifi- 
cance, so  that  after  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  had 
assumed  humanity,  in  order,  by  revealing  himself  in  it,  to 
sanctify  and  glorify  it — the  striving  after  the  godlike,  was  no 
more  to  show  itself  in  an  unearthly  direction,  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  human  nature,  but  everywhere,  the  Divine  human^ 
ized  itself,  the  divine  life  revealed  itself  in  the  forms  of  human 
development.     Yet,  as  at  first,  before  the  elevating  and  all- 
penetrating  influence  of  Christianity  had  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  the  earnest  moral  spirit  of  the  gospel 
came  into  conflict  with  a  world  under  the  domination  of 
sinful  lusts;  so,  for  a  short  time,  an  ascetic  tendency  averse 
from  the  marriage  union  (which  though  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  might  be  excited  by  the  opposi- 
tion it  made  to  the  corruption  of  the  world) — ^would  easily 
make  its  appearance,  especially  since  there  was  an  expectation 
of  the  speedy  passing  away  of  all  earthly  things,  antecedently 
to  the  perfect  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  con- 
viction, that  ere  the  kingdom  of  God  would  attain  its  per- 
fection, the  earthly  hfe  of  mankind  must  in  all  its  forms  be 
penetrated  by  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  all 
these  forms  would  be  made  vehicles  of  its  manifestation — ^this 
conviction  could  be  formed  only  by  degrees  from  the  historical 
coiu^  of  development.     And  as  to  what  concerns  marriage 
especially,  Christ  had  certainly  by  presenting  the  idea  of  it  as 
a  moral  union,  requisite  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
type  of  humanity  as  transformed  by  the  divine  principle  of 
life,  and  thus  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a 
moral  union  of  the  sexes,  designed  for  their  mutual  complete- 
ment — by  all  this,  he  had  at  once  disowned  the  ascetic  con- 
tempt of  marriage,  which  views  it  only  on  its  sensuous  side, 
and  rejects  its  irue  idea  as  realized  in  the  divine  life.    Yet  till 

Paul  formed  this  contrast  from  a  more  general  view  of  the  subje^  t,  and 
without  limiting  it  to  a  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty, 
actually  existing  in  the  church.  What  De  Wette  has  lately  advanced 
in  his  commentary  against  this  interpretation,  has  not  altered  my  views, 
though  I  have  examined  with  pleasure  the  reasons  advanced  hy  th^ 
distinguished  critic. 
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Christiaiiity  had  penetrated  more  into  the  life  of  humanity, 
and  thereby  had  realized  this  idea  of  marriage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  manifestation  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  zeal 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  might  view  marriage  as  a  relation 
tending  to  distract  the  mind,  and  to  withdraw  it  from  that  one 
fundamental  direction.  And  besides,  though  the  Christian 
"view  in  all  its  purity  and  completeness,  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibacy;  yet  Christianity 
was  equally  repugnant  to  the  ancient  Jewish  notion,  according 
to  which  celibacy  was  considered  as  a  disgrace  and  a  curse. 
As  Christianity  made  everything  depend  on  the  disposition, 
as  it  presented  the  means  of  salvation  and  improvement  for 
all  conditions  of  human  kind,  and  a  higher  life  which  would 
find  its  way  into  all  states  of  suffering  humanity,  and  open  a 
source  of  happiness  under  suffering ; — so  it  also  taught,  that 
a  single  life,  where  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary,  might 
be  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  become  a  peculiar  means  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
object.  * 

Thus  Christianity  had  to  maintain  a  conflict  in  the 
Corinthian  church  with  two  opposing  one-sided  tendencies  of 
the  moral  sentiments, — ^the  ascetic  over-valuation  of  celibacy, 
and  the  tendency  which  woidd  enforce  marriage  as  an  uncon- 
ditional, imiversal  law,  without  admitting  that  variety  of  the 
social  relations,  under  which  the  kingdom  of  God  was  capable 
of  exhibiting  itself. 

The  first  tendency  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  the 
Judaizing  section  of  the  church,  for  those  apostles  to  whose 
authority  the  Petrine  party  specially  appealed,  were  married ; 
and  took  their  wives  with  them  on  their  missionary  journeys ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  5 ;  besides,  that  such  ascetism  was  totally  foreign 
to  their  national  manners.     From  thB  Hebrew  standing- point 

»  Compare  Matt.  xix.  11, 12;  Lehen  JesUy  p.  667.  If  we  think  of  the 
desolationn  that  took  place  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
national  migrations, — ^how  important  was  it  for  such  times,  that  Chris^ 
tianity  should  allow  a  point  of  view  from  which  a  single  life  rr ight  be 
esteemed  as  a  charism,  though  this  point  of  view  might  bo  chosen 
owing  to  an  ascetic  bias.  How  important  that  that  which  iitas  occa- 
rioned  by  the  pressure  of  circumstimces,  should  be  made  a  means  of 
blessing,  (by  the  education  of  the  rude  nations  effected  by  the  monkish 
orders).— See  the  valuable  remarks  of  P.  v.  Meyer,  in  his  ««view  of 
Olshausen's  Commentary. 
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a  fruitful  marriage  appeared  as  a  peculiar  -blessiiig  tmi 
honour ;  while  unmarried  life,  or  a  childless  marriage^  mui 
esteemed  a  disgrace.  Though  by  the  feeling  of  sadness  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  glory  of  the  ancient  theocracy,  and  of 
difisatis&ction  with  the  existing  religion,  and  by  the  infusion 
of  foreign  oriental  elements,  ascetic  tendencies  were  produced 
in  the  later  Judaizers ;  still  the  spirit  of  the  original  Hebrew^ 
system  made  itself  felt,  and  counteracted  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ascetic  tendencies,  both  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.' 
But  among  the  Pauline  party,  an  oyer-valuation  of  the  singia 
life  more  or  less  prevailed,  and  in  this  respect  they  thou^t 
themselves  countenanced  by  the  example  of  their  apostle.  'Die 
Judaizers,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  on  the  ancient  Hebrew 
standing-point,  as  uncompromising  opponents  of  celibacy.' 

The  opposition  against  the  rigidness  of  Judaism,  and  that 
false  hbeialism  which  actuated  many,  disposed  them  to  break 
thi'ough  several  wholesome  moral  restraints.  It  was  main- 
taiaed,  and  with  justice,  that  Christiauity  had  broken  down 
the  wall  of  separation  between  the  sexes,  in  reference  to  the 
concerns  of  the  higher  life,  and  had  freed  woman  from  her 
state  of  servitude.  But,  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  false  freedom, 
individuals  had  been  led  to  overstep  the  limits  prescribed  by 
natm*e  and  sound  morals,  and  rendei^^d  sacred  by  Christianity^ 
Women,  contrary  to  the  customs  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,* 

'  Hence  also  the  ascetic  tendency  of  the  Essenes  was  corrected  hj  t 
party  who  introduced  marriage  into  this  sect. 

'  This  opposition  appeared  among  the  later  descendants  of  the 
Jadaizers  of  this  age.  Thus  in  the  Clementines,  it  is  giyen  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  true  prophet,  ydtutv  vo/aitc^ci,  iyKpdr^tay  avyxmpH, 
Horn.  iii.  §  16.  It  is  enjoined  on  the  overseers  of  the  church,  §  68,  rdttp 
lu,^  /i6yov  KaTaruyirwaav  rohs  ydfio'js,  &\X&  Kol  rSav  itpo^fifi^irrmf, 
Epiphanius  says  of  that  class  of  Ebioiiites  whom  he  describes,  that  they 
reject  irc^Bwia]  **  &payKd(ov<rt  8c  Koi  reap*  riXiKiav  iKyt^ilfovtrt  robs  W^vt 
4^  iirirpoiF^s  ^rjOev  rStv  vap'  avrois  8t8curic(iA.(vi'."  Similar  things  are  foand 
in  the  religious  books  of  the  Zabians  against  monkery. 

3  When  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  40,  recommends  celibacy  in  certain  casein 
he  appears  to  have  in  view  the  Judaizers,  who  set  themselves  against  an 
apostolic  authority ;  for  in  the  words  Soicw  8^  K^ydt  iryevfAa  0cov  l^«r, 
he  appears  to  contradict  those  who  believed  and  asserted  that  they  alone 
had  the  Spirit  of  God. 

*  This  appears  to  me  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretatioiL 
What  has  been  said  by  some  respecting  the  difference  of  the  Boman  Mid 
Greek  customs  of  apetio  or  operto  capite  sacra  fiiccre^  seema  bard^ 
applicable  here. 
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hppeaxed,  in  the  Christian  assemblies  unveiled,  and,  putting 
thfflnselveB  on  an  equality  with  the  men,  assumed  the  ofBice  of 
public  teadiers. 

The  want  of  Christian  love  was  also  evinced  by  the  dis- 
putes that  arose  respecting  property,  which  the  parties  were 
not  willing  to  decide,  as  had  been  hitherto  customary  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  by  arbitrators  chosen  from 
among  themselves ;  these  Gentile  Christians,  boastful  of  their 
fi:eedom9  set  aside  the  scruples  which  restrained  Jewish 
Christians^  and  appealed  without  hesitation  to  a  heathen 
tribunaL 

By  this  defect  in  thb  spirit  of  Christian  love,  those  religious 
feasts  which  were  particularly  fitted  to  represent  the  loving 
communion  of  Christians  and  to  maintain  its  vigour,  lost  their 
true  significance,  those  Christian  Agape^,  which  composed  one 
whole  with  the  celebration  of  the  Last  Supper.  At  these  love- 
feasts,  the  power  of  Christian  fellowship  was  shown  in  over- 
coming all  the  differences  of  rank  and  education ;  rich  and 
poor,  -masters  and  slaves,  partook  with  one  another  of  the 
same  simple  meal  But  in  the  Corinthian  church,  where 
these  differences  were  so  strongly  marked,  this  could  not  be 
attained.  There  existed  among  the  Greeks  an  ancient  custom 
of  holding  entertainments  at  which  each  one  brought  his  food 
with  him,  and  consumed  it  alone.  ^  The  Agapae  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  conducted  on  the  plan  of  this  ancient 
custom,  although  the  peculiar  object  of  the  institution  was  so 
difierent ;  consequently,  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  was 
rendered  peculiarly  prominent,  and  the  rich  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  excesses  which  desecrated  the  character  of  these 
meetings. 

The  predominant  Grecian  character  and  constitution  of  the 
Corintlnan  church,  appeared  in  zeal  for  mutual  communica- 
tion by  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  charisms  which  related  to  oral  religious 
instruction  j  but  it  took  a  one-sided  direction,  which  showed 
its  baneful  influence  at  a  later  period  in  the  Greek  Church,  an 

^  See  Xenaph.  MemorabU,  iii.  14.  The  ovfiTStrta  ^lAiie^  bore  a  greater 
resemblaiice  to  the  Agapea ;  at  these  feasts,  all  that  each  brought  was 
made  a  part  of  a  common  meal,  which  the  chronicler  Johannes  Malala 
mentions  as  oontinning  to  be  practised  even  in  his  time^  SeeylL  Chro- 
nograph, e  collect.  Niebnhr.  p.  180. 
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aspiring  rather  after  extraordinary  powers  of  discourse^  tban 
after  a  life  of  eminent  practical  godliness. '  This  unpractical 
tendency,  and  the  want  of  an  all-animating  and  guiding  ht^ 
were  also  shown  in  their  mode  of  valuing  and  applying  the 
various  kinds  of  charisms  which  related  to  public  speaking ; 
in  their  one-sided  over-valuation  of  gifts  they  sought  for  tibe 
more  striking  and  dazzling,  such  as  speaking  in  new  tiMigaes, 
in  preference  to  those  that  were  more  adapted  to  general 
edification. 

To  which  of  the  parties  in  the  Corinthian  church  tlie 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  belonged,  can- 
not be  determined  with  certainty,  since  we  have  no  precise 
account  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  No  other  source  of  informa- 
tion is  left  open  to  us,  than  what  we  may  infer  from  the 
objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  which  Faal 
seems  to  presuppose,  and  from  the  reasons  alleged  by  him  in 
its  favour,  and  adapted  to  the  standing-point  from  which  they 
assailed  it.  As  to  the  former,  Paul  might  construct  these 
objections,  (as  he  had  often  done  on  other  occasions  when 
developing  an  important  subject,)  without  our  being  autho- 
rized to  infer  that  they  were  exactly  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  by  the  impugners  of  the  doctrine.  And  as  to  the 
latter,  in  his  mode  of  establishing  the  doctrine,  he  might 
follow  the  connexion  with  other  Christian  truths  in  whidi 
this  article  of  fmth  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind,  without 
being  influenced  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  opposition  made 
to  it. 

When  Paul,  for  example,  adduced  the  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  this  will  not  justify  th^ 
inference,  that  his  Corinthian  opponents  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ ;  for,  without  legarding  their  opposition,  he 
might  adopt  this  line  of  argument,  because  to  his  own  mind, 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  foundation  of 
faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  redeemed.  He  generally 
joins  together  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  of  im- 
mortality, and  hence  some  may  infer  that  his  opponents  gene- 
rally denied  personal  immortality.  But  still  it  remains 
a  question,  whether  Paul  possessed  exact  information  respect- 

^  Paul  reminds  them  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20,  that  a  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  shown  net  in  high-sounding  words,  but  in  the  power 
of  the  life. 
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ig  the  sentiments  of  these  persons,  or  whether  he  did  not 
jlow  the  connexion  in  which  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
ith  were  presented  to  his  own  mind,  and  his  habit  of  seeing 
L  the  opponents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  those 
Iso  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  since  both  stood  or  fell 
>gether  in  the  Jewish  polemical  theology. 

This  controversy  on  the  resurrection  has  been  deduced 
t>m  the  ordinary  opponents  of  that  doctrine  among  the 
ewB,  the  Sadducees,  and  it  has  hence  been  concluded  that  it 
riginated  with  the  Judaizing  party  in  the  Corinthian  church. 
ins  supposition  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
lat  Paul  particularly  mentions,  as  witnesses  for  the  truth  of 
hrist's  resurrection,  Peter  and  James,  who  were  the  most 
isdnguished  authorities  of  the  Judaizing  party;  but  this 
innot  be  esteemed  a  proof,  for  he  must  on  any  supposition 
ave  laid  special  weight  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  col- 
jctively,  and  of  these  in  particular,  for  the  appearance  of 
hrist  repeated  to  them  after  his  resurrection.  Had  he 
lought  of  the  Sadducees,  he  would  have  joined  issue  with 
lem  on  their  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  alleged 
lence  of  the  Pentateuch,  just  as  Christ  opposed  the  Sad- 
acees  from  this  standing-point.  But  we  nowhere  find  an 
cainple  of  the  minghng  of  Sadduceeism  and  Christianity,  and 
s  they  present  no  points  of  connexion  with  one  another,  such 
n.  amalgamation  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

A  similar  reply  must  be  mad«  to  those  who  imagine  that 
tie  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  the 
enial  of  that  of  immortality,  may  be  explained  from  a 
lingling  of  the  Epicurean  notions  with  Cludstianity.  Yet 
he  passages  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32 — 35,  may  appear  to  be  in 
ivour  of  this  view,  if  we  consider  the  practical  consequence 
teduced  by  Paul  from  that  denial  of  the  resurrection  as 
.  position  laid  down  in  the  sense  of  the  Epicureans,  if  we 
i&d  in  that  passage  a  warning  against  their  God-forgetting 
dvity,  and  against  the  infectious  example  of  the  lax  morals 
rhioh  were  the  oflfepring  of  their  imbelief.  Yet  the  objec- 
ions  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  interpretation 
8  to  the  first.*  From  the  delicacy  and  mobility  of  the 
k^ecian  character,  so  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  impressions, 
7e  can  more  easily  imagine  such  a  mixture  of  contradictory 

^  As  Baner  correctly  remarks  in  his  Essay  on  the  Christ-party,  p.  81. 
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mental  elements  and  such  inconsistency^  than  from  the  stiffs 
ness  of  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  strict,  dogmatic,  decided 
nature  of  Saduceeism.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  i^iiit 
of  the  times,  so  very  much  disposed  to  Eclecticism  and 
Syncretism,  tended  to  bring  nearer  one  another  and  to 
amalgamate  modes  of  thinking  that,  at  a  di£forent  period, 
would  have  stood  in  most  direct  and  yiolent  opposition.  Tet 
it  would  be  difficiQt  to  find  in  Christianity,  whether  viewed 
on  the  doctrinal  or  ethical  side,  anything  which  could  attract 
^  person  who  was  devoted  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  and 
induce  him  to  include  something  Christian  in  his  SynGretisin, 
unless  we  think  of  something  entirely  without  reference  to 
all  the  remaining  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  relating  only 
to  the  idea  of  a  monotheistic  uniyersal  religion,  in  oppositum 
to  the  popular  superstitions,  and  some  moral  ideas  detached 
from  their  connexion  with  the  whole  system ;  but  this  would 
be  at  least  not  very  probable,  and  might  more  easily  happen 
in  an  age  when  Christianity  had  long  been  fermenting  in  the 
general  mind,  rather  than  on  its  first  appearance  in  the 
heathen  world.  All  history,  too;  testifies  against  this  sup* 
position;  for  we  always  see  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  never  in  the  firet  ages  do  we 
find  any  approximation  of  the  two  standing-points.  As 
to  the  only  passage  which  may  appear  to  fskvour  this  view, 
1  Cor.  XV.  32 — 35,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurreotiop  had  really  brought  forward  the 
maxims  here  stated.  It  might  be,  that  Paul  here  intended 
only  to  characterise  that  course  of  living  which  it  appeared  to 
him  must  proceed  from  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  a 
philosophy  that  denied  the  distinction  of  man  to  eternal  life ; 
for  the  idea  of  eternal  life  and  of  the  reality  of  a  striving 
directed  to  eternal  things  were  to  him  correlative  ideaa  And 
when  persons  who  had  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  conM 
fall  into  a  denial  of  eternal  life,  it  appeared  to  him  as  an 
infatuation  of  mind  proceeding  from  dfiapria,  and  hurrying  a 
man  away  to  sinful  practice  ;  a  forgetfulness  of  God,  or  the 
mark  of  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  in  which  a  man 
knows  nothing  of  God.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that 
philosophically  educated  Gentile  Christians  were  prejudiced 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  fix)m  another  stand- 
ing-point, as  in  later  times;  the  common  rude  conception 
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of  this  doctriiie  which  Paul  particularly  combated  probably 
gave  rise  to  many  such  prejudices.  The  objections,  how 
can  such  a  body  as  the  present  be  united  to  the  soul  in 
a  higher  condition,  and  how  is  it  possible  that  a  body  which 
has  sunk  into  corruption  should  be  restored  again ;  these 
objections  would  perfectly  suit  the  standing-point  of  a 
Cmitile  Christian,  who  had  received  a  certain  philosophical 
trainings  although  it  cannot  be  afi&rmed  with  certainty,  that 
|xreciBely  these  objections  were  brought  forward  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  And  if  we  are  justified  in  supposing,  that 
by  the  Christ-party  is  meant  one  ^at,  from  certain  expressions 
*of  Christ  which  they  explained  according  to  their  subjective 
standing-point,  constructed  a  peculiar  philosophical  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  most  probable  that  such  persons  formed 
an  idea  of  a  resurrection  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  ex- 
plained in  this  manner  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  as  we  must  in  any  case  assume 
that  those  who  wished  to  be  Christians  and  yet  denied  the 
foton  resurrection,  were  &r  removed  from  the  true  standard 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  other  respects,  and  had  indulged  ' 
in  arbitrary  explanations  of  such  of  the  discourses  of  Christ 
as  they  were  acquainted  with. 

It  may  be  asked,  where,  and  in  what  manner  did  Paul 
receive  the  first  accounts  of  these  distiu:bances  in  the 
Corinthian  church?  From  several  expressions  of  Paul  in 
his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,^  it  appears,  that 
when  he  wrote  his  admonitory  epistle,  he  had  been  there 
again,  but  only  for  a  ver^  short  time,  and  that  he  must 
have  had  many  painful  experiences  of  the  disorders  among 
them,  though  they  might  not  ail  have  appeared  during  his 
visit* 

^  Between  which  and  the  First  Epistle,  Paul  could  have  taken  no 
journey  to  Corinth,  and  yet  in  the  First  Epistle,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  there  is  a  passage  which  must  bo  most  naturally  referred  to  a  pre- 
ceding second  journey  to  that  city. 

*  I  must  now  declare  myself,  after  repeated  examinations,  more 
decidedly  than  in  the  first  edition,  in  favour  of  the  view  maintained  by 
fileek  in  his  valuable  essay  in  the  Theologiachen  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1S80,  part  iii.,  which  has  since  been  approved  by  RUckert, — by  Schott, 
in  his  discussion  of  some  important  chronological  points  in  the  history 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  Jena,  1832, — ^and  by  Credner,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Mew  Testament, — and  by  others.  Though  some  of  the  passages 
adduced  as  evidence  for  this  opinion  admit  ^  another  interpretation. 
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Owing  to  the  breaks  in  the  narratiye  of  the  Acts,  it  u 
difiicuii  to  decide  when  this  second  visit  to  Corinth  took 

yet,  taken  altogether,  they  establish  the  second  visit  of  Paul  to  thii 
chnrch  as  .an  undeniable  fact.  The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  compared 
with  y.  13,  we  must  naturally  understand  to  mean,  that,  aa  he  had 
already  stayed  twice  at  Corinth  without  receiving  the  means  of  aapport 
from  the  church,  he  was  resolved  so  to  act  on  his  third  visit,  as  to  be 
no  more  a  burden  to  them  than  on  the  two  former  occasions.  If  vene 
14  be  understood  to  mean  (a  sense  of  which  the  words  will  admit),  that 
he  was  planning  to  come  to  them  a  third  time,  we  must  supply  what  it 
not  expressly  said,  that  he  would  certainly  execute  this  resolation,  and 
yet  the  words  so  understood  do  not  quite  suit  the  connexion.  According 
to  the  most  approved  reading  of  2  Cor.  ii.  1,  the  vAKi»  must  be  refemd 
to  the  whole  clause  ^v  Kbmf  iKOuy,  and  then  it  follows,  that  Paul  had' 
already  once  received  a  painful  impression  from  the  Gorinthiana  in  a 
visit  made  to  them,  which  cannot  refer  to  his  first  residence  amoDg 
them,  and  therefore  obliges  us  to  suppose  a  second  already  paatw  In 
the  passage  2  Cor.  xii.  21,  which  cannot  here  be  brought  in  proof,  it  is 
indeed  possible,  and,  according  to  the  position  of  the  words,  is  most 
natural,  to  connect  the  ird\tv  with  i\d6pra ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  the  icdxty  belongs  to  rairttvd^arij  but  is  placed  first  lor 
emphasis.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  tlie  ndKiv^  which  yet  la  not 
added  to  iKOioy  in  v.  20,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  whole  clause 
vdKof  i\$6pra,  is  made  good,  and  the  connexion  with  what  follows 
favours  this  interpretation.  Paul,  in  v.  21,  expresses  his  anxiety  lest 
God  should  humble  him  a  second  time  among  them  when  he  came. 
Accordingly,  we  should  thus  understand  xiii.  1 ,  following  the  simplest 
interpretation,  though  this  passage  may  be  otherwise  understood,  (if  it 
be  supposed  to  mean,  that  as  he  had  already  twice  announced  his 
intended  coming  to  Corinth,  having  now  a  third  time  repeated  his 
threatening,  he  would  certainly  execute  it).  "  I  am  now  intending  for 
a  third  time  to  come  to  you,  and  as  what  is  supported  by  two  or  three 
wituesses  must  be  valid,  so  now  what  I  have  tlu^atened  a  second  and  a 
third  time  will  certainly  be  fulfilled.  *  1  have  (when  I  was  with  you  a 
second  time)  told  beforehand,  those  who  had  sinned,  and  all  the  rest, 
and  I  now  say  it  to  them  a  second  time,  as  if  I  were  with  you — ^though 
I  now  (this  now  is  opposed  to  formerly,  since  when  present  among 
them,  he  had  expressed  the  same  sentiments,)  that  if  I  come  to  yos 
again,  I  will  not  act  towards  you  with  forbearance,"  (as  Paul,  when  he 
came  to  them  a  second  time,  still  behaved  with  forbearance,  though  he 
had  already  sufficient  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  them.)  De  Wette, 
indeed,  objects  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  mention  of  the  first 
visit  of  Paul  to  Corinth  would  be  in  this  case  quite  superfluous ;  but  if, 
during  his  second  visit,  he  had  not  acted  with  severity  towards  the 
Corinthians,  but  intended  to  do  so  on  this  third  occasion,  because  they 
had  not  listened  to  his  admonitions,  he  would  have  reason  to  mention 
his  two  first  visits  together,  in  order  to  mark  more  distinctly  in  what 
respect  the  third  would  be  distinguished  from  the  other  two.  And 
though,  during  his  first  residence  among  them,  his  experience  was  on 
the  whole  pleasing,  yet  in  this  long  period  many  things  muat  have 
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place.  If  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Connthianshad  not  been 
addressed  at  the  same  time  to  the  churches  in  Achaia,  we 
might  suppose  that  Paul,  during  his  long  residence  at  Corinth, 
had  taken  missionary  or  visitation  journeys  throughout  other 
parts  of  Achaia^  and  that  he  then  once  more  returned  to 
Corinih,  only  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  fetch  Aquila  for 
the  journeys  he  had  in  prospect.  It  appears  that  on  this 
journey  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  that  on  his 
deliyerance  from  ^em  he  made  the  vow  mentioned  above. 
But  since  the  second  epistle  was  also  directed  to  the  churches 
in  Achaia,  this  supposition,  in  order  to  be  maintained,  must 
be  80  modified,  that  Paul  could  have  made  in  the  meantime 
another  longer  journey,  and  returned  back  again  to  Achaia — 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  Or  we  must  suppose,  that 
during  his  longer  residence  at  Ephesus,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  he  imdertook  another  missionary  journey,  and  called 
in  passing  at  Corinth ;  or  that,  by  the  anxiety  which  the 
news  brought  from  Corinth  excited  in  his  mind,  he  was 
induced  to  go  thither  from  Ephesus,  but  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances which  called  him  back  to  Ephesus,  he  could  stay 
only  a  short  time  with  the  Corinthian  church,  and  therefore 
gave  them  notice  of  a  longer  residence  among  them.  But  it 
does  not  well  agree  with  this  last  supposition,  that  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes this  visit  as  one  that  took  place  ^'  by  the  way."  And 
6q>ecially  if  it  took  place  not  long  before  the  first  epistle,  we 
might  the  more  expect  allusions  to  it  in  that.  The  comm\mi- 
cations  between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  ch\u:ch  scjem  also  to 
presuppose,  that  he  had  not  been  with  them  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  remains  only  a  third  supposition,  that  the  visita- 
tion which  he  made  after  his  departure  from  Antioch  to  the 
diurches  earlier  foimded  by  him  (Acts  xviii.  23)  before  he 
entered  on  a  fresh  field  of  labour,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
is  distinctly  stated  in  that  passage,  and  that  it  extended  as 
&r  as  Achaia.     Perhaps  he  then  travelled  first  from  Phrygia 

happened  ¥rith  which  he  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  which  he  treated 
fluently,  trasting  to  the  future  progress  of  their  Christian  life.  We  may 
find  in  the  first  epistle,  a  trace  of  this  his  second  residence  at  Corinth. 
VThen  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  7,  Paul  says,  that  he  intended  not  now  to  see  them 
by  the  way,  ifnt  and  its  position  allows  us  to  assume  a  reference  to  an 
eaiiier  vislt^  which  he  made  only  "  by  the  way,"  ir  irap69tf,  and  as  this 
wfM  10  very  transient,  we  may  aeconnt  for  his  making  no  further  allusions 
to  it  la  the  first  epistle. 
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towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  then  sailed 
to  Hellas.  Possibly  he  then  found  at  Corinth  Apollos  who 
had  proceeded  thither,  when  Paid  coming  from  Aniioch, 
passed  through  the  upper  ports  of  Asia  (Acts  six.  1)/  and 
perhaps  joined  him  on  his  return,  and  went  with  him  to 
Ephesus. 

We  must  therefore  at  all  events  s  appose,  that  Paul  had 
obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  alteration  for  the  worse  in 
the  Corinthian  church  by  his  own  observation.  He  could  not 
indeed  have  witnessed  the  strife  of  the  various  parties,  for,  as 
appears  from  1  Cor.  xi.  12,  he  heard  of  this  first  at  Ephesus 
from  the  report  of  strangers.  But  already  he  must  have  had 
the  painfiil  experience,  that  in  a  church  which  once  was 
inspired  with  so  much  Christian  zeal,  their  old  vices  asd 
enormities  again  appeared  under  a  Christian  guise.  He 
admonished  them  for  their  improvement,  and  threatened  to 
use  severer  measures,  if,  when  he  returned  from  Ephesus,  he 
should  find  that  no  improvement  had  taken  place.  At  Ephe- 
sus, he  could  obtain  information  respecting  the  effect  of  his 
last  admonitions  on  the  church. 

But  he  received  worse  news  than  he  expected  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  the  Corinthian  church,  and  especially 
of  the  vicious  conduct  of  an  individual  who  had  maintained 
unlawful  intercourse  with  his  step-mother.  Hence,  in  an 
epistle  ^  he  addressed  to  the  Corinthian  church,  he  reproached 
them  with  allowing  such  a  man  still  to  remain  among  them, 

^  We  must  in  this  instance  interpolate  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth, 
Acts  xix.  1,  and  suppose  that  since  the  author  of  the  Acts  knew  nothing 
of  the  wider  extent  of  Paul's  visitation  at  that  time,  he  represents 
that  he  immediately  betook  himself  from  Upper  Asia  to- Ephesus. 

'  The  epistle  in  which  Paul  wrote  this  could  not  at  any  rate  be  that 
still  retained  by  the  Armenian  church,  which  treats  of  subjects  entirely 
different,  and  must  be  an  answer  to  an  earlier  Epistle  to  the  Coriih 
thians.  This  pretended  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul,  and  their 
answer,  bear  on  them,  as  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  the  mort 
undeniable  marks  of  Kpuriousness.  The  account  of  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  at  Corinth,  who  were  thought  similar  t6 
later  deniers  of  it  among  the  Qentiles,  connected  with  the  tales  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  account  of  the  Jewish  founders  of  sects,  by  Hege- 
sippus,  gave  an  idle  monk  the  inducement  to  put  together  these  frag- 
ments of  Pauline  phrases.  If  they  were  quoted  in  a  genuine  homily  of 
Gregory  fayrurr^s,  they  were  perhaps  in  existence  in  the  8d  century, 
but  tliis  address  of  Gregory  to  the  newly  baptized  may  itself  be  sup- 
Dosititiotzs. 
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and  required  them  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  so  aoan- 
doncd  a  character.' 

It  waa  indeed  sufficiently  evident  what  Paul  here  intended, 
that  the  Corinthians  should  not  only  exclude  from  the 
meetings  of  the  .church  those  who  called  themselves  Christians, 
but  denied  Christianity  by  their  vicious  lives  ;  but  also  abstain 
from  all  kind  of  intercourse  with  them,  in  order  to  testify  em- 
phatically that  such  a  merely  outward  profession  was  of  no 
value,  to  bring  these  persons  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to 
declare  practically  to  the  heathen  world,  that  whoever  did  not 
exemplify  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the  conduct  of  his  life, 
must  not  flatter  himself  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  since 
Paul  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  that  he  spoke  only 
of  the  vicious  in  the  church,  and  not  of  all  persons  in  general 
who  lived  in  such  vices,  the  Corinthians  did  not  think  of  the 
limitation  which  the  thing  itself  might  easily  have  suggested, 
and  thus  they  wei'e  thrown  into  peiplexity,  how  to  comply 
with  such  an  injunction  ;  for  how  could  they,  while  living  in 
the  midst  of  an  evil  world,  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the 
vicious?  They  addressed  a  letter  to  the  apostle,  in  which 
they  stated  their  perplexity,  and  proposed  several  other 
questions  on  doubtful  cases  in  the  concerns  of  the  church. 

By  means  of  this  letter,  and  the  messengers  who  brought 
it,  he  obtained  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  concerns 
and  state  of  the  church.  In  the  communication  which  con- 
tained his  reply  to  the  questions  proposed,  he  poured  forth 
his  whole  heart  full  of  paternal  love  to  the  church,  and 
ent-ered  minutely  into  all  the  necessities  of  their  situation. 
This  epistle,  a  master-piece  of  apostolic  wisdom  in  church 

*  It  may  be  asked,  whether  Paul  in  the  last  epistle  treated  merely  of 
the  case  which  was  immediately  under  consideration  in  the  Corinthian 
church,  only  of  abstaining  from  intercourse  with  iropvois,  or  whether  he 
expressly  spoke  of  such  who  had  fallen  into  other  notorious  vices ; — the 
oovetous,  who  had  no  regard  for  the  property  of  others ;  the  slanderous, 
those  addicted  to  drinking,  those  who  took  any  part  whatever  in  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in 
1  Cot.  V.  9 — 11,  might  signify,  though  not  decisively,  that  since  he  was 
obliged  to  guard  his  words  against  misapprehension,  he  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  to  give  a  wider  application  to  the  principles  they 
expressed,  which  ho  certainly  had  from  the  beginning  in  his  mind,  yet 
had  not  occasion  to  mention  in  his  first  epistle,  which  bore  no  one  par- 
ticular point.  At  all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  how  far  Paul 
extended  the  strictness  of  church  discipline. 
VOL.    I.  S 
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fi^oyemiDent.  contains  much  that  was  important  in  referraioe 
to  the  change  produced  by  Christianity  ^  the  various  ida. 
tions  of  life.  It  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  messengers  on 
their  return  to  Corinth. 

Paul  condemned  in  an  equal  degree  all  party  feeling  in  the 
Corinthian  church ;  his  salutation  in  verse  2,  was  opposed  to 
it,  and  suited  to  remind  all  that  they  equally  belonged  to  one 
church,  which  composed  all  the  taithful  and  redeemed.  He 
taught  them  that  Christ  was  their  sole  head,  to  whom  they 
must  all  adhere — ^that  all  human  labourers  were  to  be  oon- 
sidered  only  as  instruments,  by  each  of  whom  God  worked 
according  to  the  peculiar  standing-point  on  which  Grod  had 
placed  him,  in  order  to  promote  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- 
men  a  work  which  they  were  all  destined  to  serve.  They 
ought  to  be  far  from  ventiuing  to  boast  that  they  had  this  ot 
that  man  for  their  teacher — for  such  boasting,  by  which  they 
owned  themselves  dependent  on  man,  was  rather  a  denial  of 
their  being  Christians ;  for  if  they  only,  as  became  Christiaiis, 
referred  everything  to  Christ,  to  whom  they  were  indebted  fijr 
communion  with  God,  they  might  view  all  things  as  designed 
to  serve  them,  and  as  belonging  to  them ;  those  sublime  ex- 
pressions in  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  i^ow  how  the  truest  spiritual 
freedom  and  the  highest  elevation  of  soul  are  the  offepring  of 
Christian  humility.  This  general  truth  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  all  Christian  teachers  (each  according  to  his 
peculiar  qualifications)  were  to  be  estimated  and  made  use  of 
he  applies  particularly  to  his  relation  to  Apollos ;  of  whom  he 
could  speak  most  reservedly  and  uususpectedly,  since  he  was  a 
man  with  whom  he  stood  in  the  closest  connexion,  and  who 
had  adopted  his  own  peculiar  form  of  doctrine.  To  those 
persons  who  could  not  find  in  his  simple  preaching  the  wisdom 
wrhich  they  sought  after,  and  preferred  Apollos  as  a  teacher 
more  according  to  their  Grecian  taste,  *  he  said,  that  it  was 
wrong  on  their  part  to  regret  the  absence  of  such  wisdom  in 
his  preaching,  for  the  fountain  of  all  genuine  wisdom,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  scheme  of  philo- 

*  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reference  of  this  whole  seeiioo, 
1  Cor.  i.  1 — 18.  We  need  not  enter  more  at  Xsrge  into  the  dispute  re- 
Bpecting  the  meaning  proposed  by  Eichom  and  others — that  Paul  here 
directed  his  argumentation  against  Grecian  Sophists,  who  had  made  id 

Ltrance  Into  the  chnrch,  and  threatened  to  sednoe  many  into  nabelie^ 
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80phy,  but  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  which  he  had  made  the  central-point  of 
his  preaching;  but  this  divine  wisdom  could  only  be  found  and 
understood  by  a  disposition  that  was  susceptible  of  what  was 
divine.  For  this  reason,  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  lead 
them  by  his  discourses  to  perceive  in  the  simple  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  (which  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  foolishness,) 
the  depths  of  divine  wisdom,  because  an  ungodlike  disposition 
predominated  in  their  minds,  of  which  these  party  strifes  were 
an  evident  sign.  He  gave  the  Corinthians  a  rule  by  which 
they  might  pass  a  jud^ent  on  all  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Whoever  adknowledged  the  immovable  foundation  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  had  been  laid  by  himself,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Saviour,  that  men  were  indebted  for  salvation  to  him 
alone,  and  on  this  foundation  proceeded  to  erect  the  Christian 
doctrine,  would  thereby  prove  himself  to  be  a  Cliristian 
teacher,  and  by  his  &ith  in  Him  who  alone  could  impart 
salvation,  would  attain  it  himself  and  lead  others  to  it.  But 
in  the  structure  of  doctrine  which  was  raised  on  this  fo\mda- 
tion,  the  divine  might  more  or  less  be  mixed  with  the  human, 
and  so  &r  be  deteriorated.  The  complete  purifying  process, 
the  separation  of  the  divine  and  the  hiunan,  would  be  left  to 
the  la0t  judgment.  Many  a  one  who  had  attached  too  great 
value  to  the  human,  would  see  the  work  destroyed  which  he 
had  constructed,  though  the  foundation  on  which  it  rested 
would  remain  for  himself  and  others :  such  a  one  would  be 
saved  after  many  severe  trials,  which  he  must  undergo  for 
purification  Gcom  the  aUoy  of  self;  1  Cor.  iii.  11 — 15.  *  But 
from  the  teachers  who  adhered  to  the  unchangeable  founda- 
tion of  God  8  kingdom,  and  built  upon  it,  either  with  better 
or  worse  material^  Paul  distinguishes  those  of  whom  he  says, 
that  they  destroy  the  Temple  of  God  itself  in  believers,  and 

1  Since  the  whole  passage  which  speaks  of  fire,  of  the  bailding  con- 
Rtmcted  of  varioas  materials,  some  fire-proof  and  others  destnictible  by 
fire,  and  of  being  saved  as  from  the  midst  of  the  fire,  is  composed  of 
imagos,  and  is  figurative  throughout, — it  is  very  illogical,  as  Origen  has 
Justly  remarked,  arbitrarily  to  detach  from  the  rest,  and  take  in  a 
literal  sense,  a  single  trait  in  the  picture  as  that  of  fire.  Nor  let  any 
one  say  that  the  idea  of  such  a  judgment  in  the  historical  development 
is  somewhat  unpauline.  The  idea  of  such  a  judgment  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  accompanying  its  operations,  pcr- 
vadoB  the  whole  New  Testament, — by  which  indeed,  a  final  judgment 
of  the  woildi  to  which  this  is  only  preparative,  is  not  excluded. 
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are  giiilty  of  peculiar  sacrilege ;  against  such  he  denounced 
the  most  awful  punishment,  "  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy ;"  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  where  Paul  treats  of  eating  meat 
offered  to  idols,  he  does  not,  in  order  to  impress  the  Gentile 
Christians  with  their  obligations  to  abstain  from  all  such  food, 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jeru- 
salem,  any  more  than  he   opposed  the  authority  of  that 
decision  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  wished  to  compel  the 
Gentiles  to  be  circumcised.     It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  method,  that  he  here  rests  his  argument,  not  on  outward 
positive  command,  a  vofio^,  but  on  the   inward  law  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  on  what  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  requires. 
As  in  the  instance  of  those  who  wished  to  impose  the  law  of 
circumcision  on  Gentile  Christians,  instead  of  appealing  to  an 
outward  authority,  he  pointed  out  the  internal  contrariety 
of  their  conduct  to  the  peculiar  and  fundamental   princi- 
ples  of  the   gospel ;   so   on  this  point  he   opposed  to  the 
abuse   of    Christian   freedom,   the   law   of  love   which  was 
inseparable   from   the   gospel.      In   short,   it   appears  that, 
though  the  authority  of  that   decision  "was  held   sacred  in 
Palestine,  Acts  xxi.  25,  yet  beyond  these  limits  it  seems  to 
have  been   little  regarded.     Since   that   decision   rested  on 
mutual  concessions,  it  followed  that  if  one  of  the  parties  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  failed  to  fulfil  the  condition — if  they 
would  not  acknowledge  the  uncircumcised  as  their  heathen 
brethren, — then,  on  the  other  side,  the  obligation  ceased  to 
operate  on  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  by  the  observance  of 
that  decision,  would  have  made  an  approach  to  the  Jewish 
Christians.     At  a  later  period,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
opposition  between  these   two   hostile  tendencies   could  no 
longer  be  accomplished,  but  a  Jewish  element  gained  entrance 
into  the  church  itself  in  an  altered  form,  this  decision  might 
again  acquire  the  strict  power  of  law. 

Paul  did  not  dispute  the  position  which  the  free-thinking 
'"Christians  at  Corinth  were  always  contending  for,  that  no  law 
could  be  laid  down  about  outward  things  that  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent;  he  did  not  even  exact  their  deference 
to  the  apostolic  decision,  by  which  such  food  was  absolutely 
forbidden ;  but  he  shows  them  from  the  standing-point  of  the 
''ospel,  that  what  is  in  itself  lawful,  may,  under  special  cir- 
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eumstances,  cease  to  be  so,  as  far  as  it  contradicts  the  law  of 
love, — ^the  obligation  of  Christians  to  act  on  all  occasions  so 
that  the  salvation  of  others  may  be  most  promoted,  and 
the  glory  of  God  be  subserved.  He  points  out  that  they 
even  denied  their  own  Christian  freedom,  since  in  another 
way  tliey  brought  themselves  into  subjection  to  outward 
things,  which  they  ought  to  have  used  with  freedom  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  according  as  circumstances  might  vary.  * 

In  reference  to  the  question  proposed  to  him  respecting  a 
single  life,  he  took  a  middle  course  between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  those  who  entirely  condemned  a  single  life,  and 
those  who  wished  to  prescribe  it  for  all  persons  as  something 
essential  to  Christian  perfection.  Though  by  his  own  peculiar 
character  he  might  be  disposed  to  attach  a  higher  value  to  a 
single  life,  (which  for  his  own  method  of  labouring  was  cer- 
tainly an  important  assistance,)  than  could  be  ascribed  to 
it  from  the  Christian  standing-point,  when  viewed  only  objec- 
tively ;  yet  the  power  of  a  higher  spirit  was  here  more  clearly 
manifested,  by  which,  though  his  own  subjective  inclination 
was  not  denied,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  yet  it 
was  not  allowed  to  interfere  injuriously  with  his  views  of 
Christian  morals,  and  with  his  wisdom  in  the  guidance  of  the 
church;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  a  man  who, 
although  as  a  man  he  retained  a  strongly  marked  indi- 
viduality, was  influenced  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  of  that  Saviour  for  whom  he  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things  1  He  discerned  how  injurious  a  forced 
celibacy  would  be  in  a  chmrch  like  the  Corinthian,  and  hence 
sought  to  guard  against  this  evil.  He  represented  a  single 
life  for  those  who  were  fitted  for  it  by  their  natural  con- 
stitution, as  a  means  of  attending  with  less  distraction  to  the 
concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  being  diverted  from 
them  by  earthly  cares,  especially  under  the  great  impending 
tribulations,  until  the  second  coming  of  Christ ;  from  which 
we  must  infer  what  an  influence  the  near  approach  of  that 
event  had  on  his  own  course  of  conduct.  He  placed  the 
essence  of  Christian  perfection  not  in  celibacy,  nor  in  the  out- 

'  1  Cor.  vi.  12.  frdtrra  fioi  ^{etrrtv  i\\*  ovk  iyclD  4^ov<Tia<r$^<ro/jLai  vv6 
rivos.  If  everything  is  lawful  for  me,  yet  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  be 
governed  by  external  things,  as  if,  because  I  can  use  them,  I  'nvust 
naoMsarily  use  them. 
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ward  denial  of  earthly  things  ;  but  in  that  renunciation  of  the 
world  which  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition,  which  would  make 
the  married  and  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  unmarried  ajid  the 
poor,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  might  demand;  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things, 
however  dear  to  their  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel; 
1  Cor.  vii.  30. 

In  speaking  of  the  various  relations  of  life  in  which  men 
might  be  placed  at  the  time  of  their  conversion,  Paul  lays 
down  afi  a  rule,  that  that  event  should  produce  no  change 
in  this  respect.  Christianity  did  not  violently  dissolve  the 
relation  in  which  a  man  found  himself  placed  by  birth, 
education,  and  the  leading  of  divine  Providence,  but  taught 
him  to  act  in  them  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  with  a  new 
disposition.  It  effected  no  abrupt  revolutions,  but  gradually, 
by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  working  from  within,  made  idl 
things  new.  The  apostle  applies  this  especially  to  the  case  of 
slaves,  which  it  was  more  needful  to  consider,  because  from 
the  beginning  that  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  poor 
found  much  acceptance  among  this  class,  and  the  knowledge 
imparted  to  them  by  Christianity  of  the  common  dignity 
and  rights  of  all  men,  might  easily  have  excited  them  to 
throw  off  their  earthly  yoke.  Likewise  in  this  view,  Chiis- 
tianity,  in  order  not  to  mingle  worldly  and  spiritual  things 
together,  and  not  to  miss  its  main  object,  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  did  not  presume  to  effect  by  force  a  sudden  revolution 
in  their  condition,  but  operated  only  on  the  mind  and  dis- 
position. To  slaves  the  gospel  presented  a  higher  life,  which 
exalted  them  above  the  restraints  of  their  ewthly  relation ; 
and  though  masters  were  not  required  by  the  aposUes  to  give 
their  slaves  freedom,  since  it  was  foreign  to  their  ministry  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  civil  relations,  yet  Chria- 
tianity  imparted  to  masters  such  a  knowledge  of  their  duties  to 
their  slaves,  and  such  dispositions  towards  them,  and  taught 
them  to  recognise  as  brethren  the  Christians  among  their 
slaves,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  their  relation  to  them 
quite  a  different  thing. 

Paul,  therefore,  when  he  touches  on  this  relation,  tells  the 
slave,  that  though  by  the  arrangement  of  Providence  he  was 
deban'ed  from  the  enjoyment  of  outward  freedom,  he  sliould 
not  be  troubled,  but  rejoice  that  the  Lord  had  bestowed  upon 
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him  true  inward  freedom.  But  while  he  considers  the  latter 
as  the  only  true  freedom,  in  the  possession  of  which  man  may 
be  free  under  all  outward  restraints,  and  apart  from  which  no 
true  freedom  can  exist,  he  is  very  far  from  overlooking  the 
subordinate  worth  of  civil  freedom,  for  he  says  to  the  slave, 
to  whom  he  had  announced  the  true,  the  spiritual  freedom, 
"  but  if  thou  mayst  be  free,  use  it  rather,"  1  Cor.  vii.  21  ;* 
which  implies  that  the  apostle  viewed  the  state  of  freedom  as 
more  corresponding  to  the  Christian  calling,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity, when  it  so  fiir  gained  the  ascendency  as  to  form 
anew  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  would  bring  about  this 
change  of  state,  which  he  declares  to  be  an  object  of  preference.' 

^  The  later  afM^tic  spirit  forms  a  striking  contrast  on  this  point  to  the 
spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  Although,  in  a  grammatical  yiew,  it  is 
most  natnral  to  supply  the  iht^Otpoi  yiywOcu  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes,  or  iX^vBtplcL,  yet  the  later  Fathers  have  not  thus  understood  it, 
because  the  worth  of  civil  freedom  appeared  to  them  not  so  great, 
bat  they  took  the  apostle's  meaning  to  be  exactly  opposite,  fiaWov  xpvo^cti 
▼jr  90tt\ff(f.  What  De  Wette  has  lately  urged  against  this  interpretation, 
does  not  appear  to  me  convincing.  The  €l  kal  (he  thinks)  is  against  it ; 
bat  it  suits  very  well.  The  apostle  says,  If  called,  being  a  slave,  to 
Christianity,  thou  shouldst  be  content.  Christian  freedom  will  not  be 
injared  by  slavery — but  yet,  if  thou  canst  be  free  (as  a  still  additional 
good,  which  if  thou  dost  not  attain,  be  satisfied  without  it ;  but  which, 
if  offered  to  thee,  is  not  to  be  despised)  therefore  make  use  of  this 
opportanity  of  becoming  free,  rather  than  by  neglecting  it  to  remain  a 
sJave.  The  connexion  with  v.  22,  is  not  against  it,  if  we  recollect,  that 
the  claose  beginning  with  &AA^  is  only  a  secondary  or  qualifying  asser- 
tion, which  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  leading  thought,  a  mode  ol 
ooQstraction  similar  to  what  we  find  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings. 

'  To  this  also  the  words  in  v.  23  may  relate.  "  Ye  are  bought  with 
a  price  (ye  are  made  free  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  and  sin),  become 
not  the  slaves  of  men."  Thus  it  would  be  understood  by  many. 
Christians  ought  not  voluntarily,  merely  to  escape  from  some  earthly 
trouble,  to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  which  is  not  suited  to  their 
Christian  calling.  But  since  the  apostle  previously,  when  speaking  of 
such  relations  as  could  only  concern  individuals  in  the  church,  used  the 
singular,  but  now  changed  his  style  to  the  plural,  it  is  hence  probable, 
that  he  is  speaking  of  a  relation  of  a  general  kind,  that  is,  giving  an 
exhortation,  which  would  apply  to  all  the  Corinthians, — an  exhor- 
tation, indeed,  which  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  what  is  said 
in  Y.  22,  bat  which  he  might  easily  have  been  led  to  make  from  the 
idea  of  a  9ovXos  Xpurrov,  so  tamiliar  and  interesting  to  his  mind, 
an  idea  that  would  equally  apply  to  both  bond  and  free  ;  *'  Refuse  not 
tlus  tine  freedom  which  belongs  to  you  as  the  bondsmen  of  Christ,  do 
not  become  by  a  spiritual  dependence  the  slaves  of  men,  from  being 
Uie  bondsmen  of  Christ; " — an  exhortation  which  was  adapted  in  many 
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The  Corinthian  church  had  probably  requested  that 
ApolJos  might  visit  them  again,  and  Paul  acknowledged  him 
as  a  faithful  teacher,  who  had  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
faith  which  he  had  laid,  who  had  watered  the  field  that  he 
had  planted.  He  was  far  from  opposing  this  request ;  he 
even  requested  Apollos  to  comply  with  it,  but  Apollos  was 
resolved  not  to  visit  Corinth  immediately.  The  importance 
attached  to  his  person,  and  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  a  party,  perhaps  led  liim  to  this 
determination. 

Paul  wrote  our  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  about  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  as  appears  from  the  allusion  in 
V.  7.  He  had  then  the  intention  of  staying  at  Ephesus  till 
Pentecost ;  he  informed  them  that  many  opportunities 
offered  for  publishing  the  gospel,  but  that  he  had  also  many 
enemies  to  contend  with.  He  spoke  of  his  being  in  daily 
peril  of  losing  his  life ;  1  Cor.  xv.  30.  * 

respects  to  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church ;  and  this  warning 
against  a  servitude  totally  incompatible  with  being  s*.  servant  (or  bonds- 
man) of  Christ,  (which  could  not  be  asserted  of  a  stat^  of  outward  aer- 
vitude,  or  slavery,  simply  as  such,)  this  warning  would  be  a  very  suitable 
conclusion  to  the  whole  train  of  thought  on  inward  and  outward  free- 
dom. It  was  needless  for  him  to  notice  the  case  of  a  person  selling 
himself  for  a  slave,  since  it  was  one  that  could  hardly  occur  among 
Christians.  Verse  24  is  rather  for  than  against  this  interpretation ;  for 
since  v.  23  does  not  refer  to  outward  relations,  he  once  more  repeats  the 
injunction  respecting  them. 

^  Schrader  infers  from  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  that  Paul  coold 
not  have  written  this  epistle  at  the  close  of  his  lon^  residence  at 
Ephesus,  but  at  the  beginning  of  another  short  stay  there ;  for  other- 
wise he  must  have  said,  imfxeuw  $€  iv  'Ecpia-a  ^ri,  and  could  not  have 
hoped  to  effect  that  in  a  few  weeks  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
counteraction  of  false  teachers,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  even 
after  several  years.  But  we  do  not  see  why  Paul,  merely  having  the 
future  in  his  eye,  and  not  reflecting  on  the  past,  might  not  leave  out 
the  hi,  as  similar  omissions  frequently  occur  in  an  epistolary  writing; 
and  even  if  Paul  in  the  course  of  a  long  time  had  effected  much  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  still  he  could  say,  since  the  sphere  of  his  labours 
in  Lesser  Asia  was  continually  extending,  that  "  a  great  and  effectual 
door "  was  opened  for  publishing  the  gospel.  But  the  atrruceifAepoi  in 
this  passage,  which  relates  to  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  are  certainly 
not  false  teachers,  but  open  adversaries  of  Christianity.  As  the  oppo^ 
tunities  for  making  known  the  gospel  were  manifold,  so  also  its  enemies 
were  many.  This,  therefore,  does  not  contradict  the  preceding  longer 
evidence  of  the  apostle,  but  rather  confirms  it ;  for  the  most  violent 
ftttacks  on  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  if  they  did  not  proceed  from  the 
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At  the  time  of  his  writing  this  Epistle  to  Corinth,  he  had 
formed  an  extensive  plan  for  his  future  labours.  As  during 
his  stay  of  several  years  in  Achaia  and  at  Ephesus,  he  had 
laid  a  suflBcient  foundation  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian 
church  among  the  nations  who  used  the  Greek  language,  ho 
now  wished  to  transfer  his  ministry  to  the  West ;  and  as  it 
was  his  ftmdamental  principle  to  make  those  regions  the 
scene  of  his  activity  where  no  one  had  laboured  before  him — 
he  wished  on  that  account  to  visit  Rome,  the  metropohs  of  the 
world,  where  a  church  had  long  since  been  established,  in  his 
way  to  Spain,*  and  then  to  commence  the  publication  of  the 
gospel  at  the  extremity  of  Western  Europe.  But  before 
putting  this  plan  into  execution,  he  wished  to  obtain  a 
munificent  collection  in  the  churches  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
for  their  poor  believing  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  bring 
the  amount  himself  to  Jerusalem  accompanied  by  some 
members  of  the  churches.  Already  some  time  before  he  de- 
spatched this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  had  sent  Timothy 
and  some  others  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  forward  this 
collection,  and  to  counterwork  the  disturbing  influences  in 
the  Corinthian  church.^     He  hoped  to  receive  through  him 

Jews,  woald  first  arise,  after  by  their  long-continued  labours  they  had 
produced  effects  which  threatened  to  injure  the  interests  of  many  whose 
gains  were  derived  from  idolatrous  practices. 

'  Bom.  zv.  24,  28.  Dr.  Bauer,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Object  and  Occa- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  the  Tvbinger  Zeit8chr\ft  fur 
TheoLogitf  1836,  part  iii.  p.  166^  has  attempted  to  show  that  Paul  could 
not  have  written  these  words.  He  thinks  that  he  discovers  in  them 
the  marks  of  another  hand,  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  trace  whatever 
can  be  found, — all  appears  wholly  Pauline.  It  might  indeed  seem 
strange,  that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  not  yet  visited  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Gtentile  world.  Accordingly,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
causes  which  had  hitherto  prevented  him,  and  expresses  his  earnest 
desire  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  church  of  the  metro- 
polis. Since  it  was  most  important,  first  of  all,  to  lay  a  foundation 
everywhere  for  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  on  which  the  super- 
stmcture  might  afterwards  be  easily  raised,  so  it  was  his  maxim — the 
same  which  he  expresses  in  2  Cor.  x.  16,  and  which  we  see  him  always 
icting  upon — ^to  labour  only  in  those  regions  where  no  one  before  had 
imblished  the  gospel.  But  among  the  Gentiles  at  Rome  a  church  had 
OMn  long  founded,  and  hence  he  could  not  be  justified  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples in  leaving  a  field  of  labour  in  which  there  was  still  so  much  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  visit  a  church  that  had  been  long  established,  and  was 
in  a  state  of  progressive  development.  The  difficulties  which  Bauer 
ftnds  in  this  passage  are  only  created  by  a  false  interpretation. 
*  1  Cor.  iv.  17.    The  manner  in  which  Paul  mentions  Timothy  both 
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an  account  of  the  impression  which  his  epistle  had  made. 
But  he  found  himself  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for 
Timothy  was  probably  prevented  from  travelling  as  fiur  as 
Corinth,  and  came  back  to  Ephesus  without  bringing  the 
information  which  the  apostle  expected.^  The  aposde,  ani- 
mated by  a  tender  paternal  anxiety  for  the  church,  became 
uneasy  respecting  the  eflFect  produced  by  his  epistle  j  he, 
therefore,  sent  Titus  to  Corinth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information,  and  that  he  might  personally  operate  on  the 
church  in  accordance  with  the  impression  made  by  the  epistle. 
As  Paul  had  resolved,  on  sending  away  Titus,  to  leave 
Ephesus  soon,  he  agreed  with  him  to  meet  at  Troas,  where  he 
designed  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  order  to  found  a  church, 
2  Cor.  ii.  12,  and  perhaps  intended  to  shape  his  future  course 
by  the  information  which  he  would  there  receive  from  Titus. 
But  here  the  question  arises.  Could  Paul  have  sent  Titus  to 
Corinth  without  an  epistle  ?  And  if  we  find  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  numerous  allusions  to  an  epistle 
which  he  simply  designates  as  the  epistle,  shall  we  not  meet 
natiurally  conclude  that  it  means  an  epistle  sent  by  Titos) 
And  so  much  the  more,  if  these  allusions  contain  many  things 
that  do  not  tally  with  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian&' 

here  and  in  xvi.  10,  plainly  shows  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  thi^ 
epistle,  and  the  latter  passage  makes  it  not  improbable  that  Paul 
expected  he  would  arrive  at  Corinth  after  his  epistle,  which  would 
naturally  happen  though  Timothy  departed  first,  because  he  'was 
detained  a  considerable  time  in  Macedonia.  Perhaps  the  messengers 
from  the  Corinthian  church  were  already  come  to  Ephesus  when 
Timothy  was  going  away,  and  as  Paul  wished  to  give  them  a  copious 
reply,  on  that  account  he  sent  no  epistle  by  Timothy. 

^  It  favours  the  supposition  that  'limothy  did  not  come  as  fiir  ss 
Corinth,  that,  in  Acts  xix.  22,  only  Macedonia  is  mentioned  as  the 
object  of  his  mission  And  if  he  came  to  Corinth  as  PauFs  delegate,  he 
would  have  mentioned  him,  as  Rilckert  justly  remarks,  in  connexion 
with  others  who  were  sent  by  him ;  for  though  we  are  not  justified  that 
Paul  here  mentioned  by  name  all  who  were  sent  by  him  to  Corinth,  yet 
the  object  for  which  he  named  them,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the  &ct  that 
they  had  acted  with  the  same  disposition  as  himself,  and  were  as  little 
burdensome  to  the  Corinthian  church,  required  the  mention  of  a  man 
like  Timothy  so  closely  connected  with  him,  if  he  had  stayed  at  Corinth 
as  Ids  delegate.  This  therefore  is  opposed  to  Bleek's  view,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  mention,  according  to  which  Timothy  really  came  to 
Corinth,  and  must  have  been  the  bearer  of  bad  news  from  thence. 

'  Bleek  has  endeavoured  to  prove  all  this  in  his  valuable  evRsy 
already  mentioned,  in  the  Studien  vnd  Kritiken,  1830,  part  lit    But 
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We  aak  then,  in  this  second  epistle  are  such  things  really 
foand  which  lead  us  to  suppose  another  document  composed 
in  a  different  tone  from  the  first  epistle  now  extant  ?  Let  us 
examine  this  more  closely.  Paul  says  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  chapter  that  he  had  altered  his  former  plan  of 
travelling  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  had 
resolved  to  go  first  to  Macedonia,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  produce  a  painful  impression  among  them,  if  he 
came  to  them  while  the  evils  which  he  censured  in  his  first 
epistle  were  still  in  existence.  On  this  account,  he  wished, 
instead  of  coming  immediately  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth, 
rather  to  communicate  by  letter  what  was  painful  to  them^ 
(which  may  very  well  refer  to  the  reprehensions  contained  in 
the  first  epistle,)  and  to  await  its  operation  in  producing 
repentance,  before  he  came  to  them  in  person.  He  says 
of  the  epistle  in  question,  that  he  had  written  it  in  great 
anguish  of  heart  and  with  many  tears,  for  his  object  had  been 
not  to  give  them  pain,  but  to  evince  his  love  for  them.  Does 
not  that  suit  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iv.  8 — 19  ;  vi.  7 ;  x.  ? 
Does  not  that  which  he  here  says  of  his  disposition  correctly 
describe  that  state  of  mind,  in  which  the  news  respecting  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  Corinthian  church  must  have 
placed  him  ?  It  can  well  be  referred  to  that  individual  who 
lived  in  unlawful  intercoms  with  his  step-mother,  against 
whose  continuance  in  church-fellowship  he  had  so  strongly 
expressed  himself  when  he  says  of  such  a  one  that  he  troubled 
not  only  himself  as  the  founder  of  the  church,  but  in  a  certain 
degree  the  whole  church.  That  epistle  was  indeed  suited  to 
call  forth  in  the  Corinthians  the  consciousness  of  their  corrupt 
state,  that  sorrow  which  leads  to  salvation,  as  Paul  says 
of  tliat  epistle,  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  &c.  But  chiefly  we  might 
be  induced,  by  verse  12  of  the  same  chapter,  to  suppose 
a  reference  to  what  was  said  by  Paul  in  an  epistle  now  lost : 
"  He  had  written  such  a  letter  to  them,  not  on  his  account 

this  U  oonnected  with  the  assumption  that  Timothy  really  came  to 
Corinth,  and  the  bad  news  which  he  brought  influenced  Paul  to  send 
Titus  thither.  If  we  only  assume  that  Paul  was  informed  that  a  part 
of  the  church  had  shown  themselves  more  haughty  after  the  receipt  of 
that  first  epistle,  it  can  be  explained  how  he  was  induced  to  send  a 
sererer  epistle  by  Titus.  But  we  have  noticed  above,  what  opposes  the 
snppontion  that  Timothy  at  that  time  really  extended  his  journey  aa 
fiur  A»  Corinth 
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who  had  done  the  wi'ong,  nor  on  his  account  agjiinst  whom  i 
was  done,  but  from  a  regard  to  all,  that  his  sincere  aefs 
for  their  best  welfare  might  be  manifest." '  If  we  refer  tli« 
words  to  our  first  epistle,  it  is  difl&cult  to  determine  who  the 
person  can  be  against  whom  the  wrong  was  committed.  All 
will  be  clear,  if  we  refer  it  to  Paul  himself,  that  he  intended 
delicately  to  point  out  himself  as  the  injured  painty  ;  and  that 
he  had  been  induced  thus  to  write,  not  from  a  selfish  interest, 
but  from  a  sincere  zeal  for  their  best  welfare.  It  also  appears 
to  be  implied  that  the  epistle  in  question  related  principally  if 
not  entirely  to  this  one  case.  But  the  afikir  of  the  incestuous 
person  occupies  only  a  very  small  space  in  the  first  epistle. 
All  this  rather  favours  the  supposition  that  there  was  another 
epistle  of  Paul,  not  now  extant,  which  related  exclusively 
or  principally  to  the  conduct  of  one  individual  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  towards  the  apostle  with  great  insolence, 
either  the  same  immoral  person  on  whom  Paul  passes  his 
judgment  in  the  first  epistle,  or  another.  Yet  this  conjecture 
does  not  seem  to  rest  on  a  very  solid  foundation,  for  in  these 
words  we  find  no  further  mark  which  can  lead  us  to  suppose 

^  It  will  be  proper  here  to  determine  the  correct  readlDg.  If  we 
adopt  the  reading  received  by  Lachmann,  t^*/  (rvovbiiv  vfiuv  r^y  Mp 
rifivi/  vphs  ifiaSf  it  will  favour  that  interpretation,  according  to  which 
there  must  be  a  reference  to  a  pei-sonal  wrong  directed  against  the 
apostle.  The  connexion  may  be  traced  in  this  manner :  If  I  have 
written  to  you  in  this  manner  (using  such  strong  language),  it  is  not  on 
account  of  him  who  has  committed  the  wrong,  nor  on  his  account  who 
has  suffered  the  wrong  (Paul  himself  who  had  been  personally  injured 
by  the  insolence  of  that  man),  but  that  your  zeal  for  me  might  be 
made  known  by  you  before  God  {i.  e.  in  an  upright  manner,  ro  that  the 
disposition  in  which  you  act,  may  prove  itself  in  the  sight  of  God, 
as  that  of  true  love).  This  would  be  the  contrast :  I  did  it  not, 
to  avenge  my  apostolic  authority,  and  to  punish  the  person  who 
impugned  it;  but  on  this  account,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  your  zeal  for  me,  as  it  has  now  been  actually  shown.  But  still 
we  must  agree  with  RUckcrt  that  the  irphs  vfias  according  to  this  read- 
ing  seems  rather  superfluous.  This  vphs  vfjias  certainly  intimates,  that 
it  was  Paul's  wish  to  speak  of  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church, 
which  would  be  shown  in  his  conduct  towards  it;  also  in  the  words 
ivdnriov  rod  dtov,  we  find  such  an  indication  that  Paul  was  speaking  of 
his  own  disposition  as  showing  itself  to  be  upright  before  God.  The 
correctness  of  the  common  reading  is  also  established  by  comparing  it 
with  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  for  the  words  t^i/  tncovd^y  ti^wv  t^v  \nc\p  vyjSe^^  cor- 
respond to  the  words  tV  &7<iir^v,  &c.  But  it  may  be  easily  explained 
how  looking  back  to  vlL  11  and  7,  would  give  rise  to  a  variooa 
reading. 
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personal  reference  to  the  apostle.  He  who  y^  as  fond  of  con- 
trasts and  accustomed  to  mark  them  strongly,  would  on  this 
occasion  have  marked  very  strongly  the  contrast  between  his 
personal  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the  church,  if  he  had 
wished  to  express  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  fairly  underatand  by  the  person  against  whom  the 
wrong  was  committed,  the  father,  whom  his  son  by  his 
incestuous  conduct  had  so  grievously  injured;  whether  the 
&ther  was  already  dead,  or  still  living,  which  on  this  supposi- 
tion would  be  more  probable.  ^  Perhaps  the  com  plaints  of 
the  father  had  been  the  occasion  of  making  known  the  whole 
afi^r  to  the  apostle.^  The  meaning  of  the  passage  would 
then  be,  that  they  ought  not  to  beheve  that  a  reference  to  any 
individual  whatever,  that  resentment  against  any  person,  or 
attachment  to  any  one,  had  moved  him  thus  to  write,  but 
that  he  had  been  actuated  chiefly  by  a  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assume,  that  the  whole 
of  the  epistle  to  which  he  here  alludes,  was  occupied  wit^'i  this 
one  affair,  if  only  his  readers  can  infer  from  the  connexion 
that  he  here  wishes  to  speak  of  this  one  object  (among  several 
others)  of  the  epistle. 

The  manner  also  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  the  sending 
away  of  Titus,  contains  no  such  marks  which  justify  the  sup- 
position that  this  step  was  occasioned  by  the  unfavoumble 
accoimt  brought  by  Timothy  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church;  for  he  declares  in  2  Cor.  vii.  14,  that  on  his  leaving 
he  said  many  things  to  him  in  the  praise  of  that  Chm-ch,  and 
hence  had  raised  good  expectations  respecting  it  in  his  mind.^ 

*  It  is  sinf^ular,  thut  in  the  first  epistle,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
father  of  the  offender. 

^  All  difficulties  would  vanish,  if  with  Daniel  Heinsius,  we  under- 
stand the  words  rod  aSiicriBevTOi  as  neuter  =  rod  afxapTtiBivros,  which 
the  New  Testament  use  of  aZiKiiv  would  allow.  The  transition  from 
the  masculine  to  the  neuter  may  surprise  u»  less,  since  the  neuter 
follows  immediately  after.  The  d5i/ct?6iv  would  then  correspond  to  the 
xpcryfta  before  mentioned.  And  though  it  may  appear  objectionable 
that  Paul  should  so  express  himself  as  if  such  a  sin  was  a  thing  of 
minor  importance,  yet  this  is  not  an  idea  conveyed  by  the  words ;  but 
he  wishes  only  to  express  very  strongly  in  an  antithetical  form,  that  his 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  church,  for  the  preservation  of  its 
purity,  had  induced  him  so  to  write.  But  it  suits  the  contrast  still 
better,  if  all  personal  references  were  kept  out  of  sight. 

'  The  words  in  2  Cor.  vii.  14,  I  cannot  understand,  accordiug  to  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  clauses,  otherwise  than  thus :     By  v«  hat  I  have 
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Still  the  objection  may  be  urged,  Titus  must  at  all  eventa^  as 
a  messenger  from  Paul,  have  brought  with  him  an  epistle  to 
Corinth;  and  if  Paul  quotes  a  letter  without  marking  it 
more  precisely,  we  can  understand  by  it  no  other  than  the 
last,  and  therefore  the  one  brought  by  Titus.  But  if  he  sent 
Titus  after  Timothy  s  return,  and  soon  after  he  had  despatched 
his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  church,  we  may  more 
readily  presume  that  he  would  not  think  it  neceBsary  to  send 
a  long  epistle  at  the  same  time,  but  perhaps  give  hun  only  a 
fe^  lines  in  which  he  intimated  that  Titus  was  to  supply  the 
place  of  Timothy,  who  was  not  able  to  come  to  them  bimseHl* 

said  to  Titus  in  your  praise,  I  have  Dot  been  put  to  shame;  but  as  I 
have  spoken  to  you  all  according  to  truth,  so  also  this  has  been  proTed 
to  be  true. 

^  A  difficulty  is  here  presented,  from  the  manner  in  whidi  Fral 
mentions  the  sending  Titus  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
2  Cor.  yiii.  6,  compared  with  v.  16,  and  iz.  3;  xii.  18.  Billroth  and 
Rttckert  (who  does  not  however  assent  to  all  the  reasons  all^fed  1^  the 
former)  have  hence  concluded,  that  the  sending  of  Titus  was  by  no 
means  after  the  despatch  of  that  first  epistle,  but  took  place  long  bjfbie, 
and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  collection  was  the  object  of  his  visit 
But  Titus  would  be  still  at  Corinth  when  that  letter  arrived,  and  hence 
could  communicate  to  Paul  respecting  the  effect  it  produced.  PerhaM 
Titus  was  the  bearer  of  the  first  lost  epistle  to  the  Corinthian  chorcn. 
Hence  it  may  be  explained,  why  Paul  could  consider  his  second  epistle 
(the  first  now  extant)  as  his  last  written  epistle,  and  quote  it  without 
any  further  designation.  But  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we  must  neces- 
sarily look  for  an  express  mention  of  Titus  in  our  first  epistle ;  and 
since  none  such  occurs,  we  must  either  assume  that  the  sending  of 
Titus  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle,  is  the  same  as  that  which  we 
have  spoken  of  in  the  text,  or  if  we  consider  it  as  different,-  it  occurred 
much  earlier,  so  that  Titus,  when  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  must  have  been  a  long  while  returned  to  them.  And  ibr 
this  latter  assumption,  it  may  be  urged,  that  at  that  first  sending  a 
companion  of  Titus  is  mentioned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Pkol 
mentions  his  meeting  with  Titus  in  Macedonia,  no  one  else  appears; 
not  that  this  is  a  decisive  proof,  because  Titus  alone  might  be  mentioned 
as  being  the  principal  person.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  Paul  states 
that  he  boasted  of  the  Corinthian  church  to  Titus,  it  seems  implied  (if 
not  absolutely  necessary)  that  this  church  was  not  personally  known  to 
him.  If  we  are  disposed  to  assume,  that  this  mission  of  Titus  was  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  first  epistle,  the  chronological  order  of 
events  would  not  oppose  this  supposition.  But  first,  there  is  the 
question,  whether  Paul  reckoned  the  year  according  to  the  Boman, 
Greek,  or  Jewish  Calendar;  in  the  last  case,  he  might  mention  the 
sending  of  Titus  as  having  taken  place  in  the  preceding  year,  if  it  was 
before  Easter ;  in  the  second,  if  it  was  after  Easter,  and  if  he  wrote  this 
epistle  in  autumn.    But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
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But  after  the  sending  of  Titus,  a  violent  popular  tumult 
arose  at  Ephesus  against  the  apostle,  which  was  nevertheless 
an  evidence  of  the  great  success  of  his  ministry  in  Lesser 
Asia.  Small  models  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  famed  temple 
of  Artemis  were  used  to  be  made,*  which  being  sent  to  distant 
ports  as  an  object  of  devotion,  brought  great  gain  to  the  city. 
A  man  named  Demetrius,  who  had  a  large  manufactory  of 
such  models,  and  a  gi-eat  number  of  workmen,  began  to  fear, 
since  the  gospel  had  spread  with  such  success  in  Lesser  Asia, 
and  faith  in  Artemis  had  so  far  declined '  as  to  lessen  the  sale 
of  his  wares  in  this  region,  that  the  gains  of  his  trade  would 
soon  be  lost  He  assembled  his  numerous  workmen,  and 
easily  inflamed  their  anger  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods, 
who  threatened  to  deprive  the  great  Artemis  of  her  honour, 
and  them  of  their  gain.  A  great  tumult  arose,  they  all 
hastened  to  the  public  place  where  they  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble^ and  many  cried  out,  some  one  thing,  some  another, 
witiiout  knowing  why  they  were  come  together.  As  the 
Jews  here  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  Greek  population 
who  viewed  them  with  constant  aversion,  any  special  occasion 
easily  roused  their  slumbering  prejudices  into  open  violence, 
and  they  had  then  much  to  sufier  :  they  feared  therefore,  that 
the  anger  of  the  people  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods — 
especisdly  as  many  did  not  know  who  these  enemies  were 
exactly — ^would  be  turned  upon  themselves;  and  one  of  their 
number,  Alexander  by  name,  came  forward,  in  order  to  shift 
the  blame  from  themselves  upon  the  Christians;   but  the 

Bending  sway  of  Titus  was  in  the  preceding  year ;  for  it  might  be  the 
case  that  the  Corinthian  church  haid  begun  the  collection,  before  Titus 
had  proposed  it  to  them.  Nor  ought  it  to  excite  our  surprise,  that 
Pkal  mentions  only  one  object  for  which  he  sent  Titus,  the  arrangement 
of  the  collection ;  for  he  might  be  sent  for  tliis  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  obtain  information  for  Paul  respecting  the  state  of  the  Corin- 
thian church,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  epistle.  But  as  he  was 
writing  respecting  the  collection,  he  had  no  occasion  to  advert  to 
another  topic 

I  The  words  of  Paul,  Acts  xz.  19,  perhaps  intimate  that  this  popular 
disturbance  proceeded  from  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  though  it 
afterwards  threatened  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Jews  themseWcs. 

'  It  is  possible,  that  the  successful  ministry  of  Paul  alrepdy  threatened 
the  destruction  of  idolatry,  though  after  the  first  successful  propagation 
of  the  gospel,  a  pause  in  its  progpress  intervened,  similar  to  what  has 
often  occurred.  Compare  Pliny's  account  of  the  decline  of  heathenism, 
in  my  Church  Histoiy,  vol  i.  p.  140. 
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appearance  of  such  a  person  whom  they  ranked  among  these 
enemies,  aroused  the  heathen  to  still  greater  fury,  and  the 
clamour  became  more  violent.  But  on  this  occasion  only 
the  populace  appear  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  teachas  of 
Christianity  ;  the  manner  in  which  Paul  had  lived  and  acted 
during  his  long  residence  in  the  city  must  have  operated 
advantageously  on  the  public  authorities  of  the  city.  Some 
even  of  the  magistrates  who  were  placed  this  year  at  the  head 
of  regulating  all  the  sacra  in  Lesser  Asia/  and  presided  over 
the  public  games,  showed  their  sympathy  for  him,  for  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  exposing  himself  to  the  excited  crowd, 
they  besought  him  not  to  inciu:  this  danger.  And  the 
chamberlain  of  the  city  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  his  representations — ^by  calling  on  them  to 
give  an  account  of  the  object  of  their  meeting — of  which  the 
majority  were  totally  ignorant — and  by  reminding  them  of 
the  serious  responsibility  they  incurred  for  their  turbulent 
and  illegal  behaviour. 

It  is  very  doubtftd  whether  Paul  was  determined  by  this 
disturbance,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  transitory,  to 
leave  Ephesus  earlier  than  he  had  intended  according  to  his 
original  plan.  When  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, he  spoke  to  them  of  the  dangers  which  daily  threatened 
him,  and  yet  these  had  no  influence  in  determining  the  length 
of  his  sojourn  in  this  city.  Perhaps  we  may  find  several 
allusions  to  this  new  distmrbance.^     A  comparison  of  the 

^  'Pi.ai6.pxai :  each  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  Kotyhv  rrjs'Affias chote 
a  delegate  yearly  for  this  college  of  'Aaidpxat'  See  Aristid.  Oral.  Sacr, 
iv.  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  i.  p.  631 ;  and  probably  the  president  of  this 
college  would  be  called  &pxifpf^s,  iuTidpxvs  ;  his  name  was  employed  in 
marking  the  date  of  public  events;  see  the  Letter  of  the  Church 
at  Smyrna,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  ;  and  Ezechiel  Spanheim,  de 
ProBstantia  et  Usu  Numiartuitumy  ed.  secundaj  p.  691. 

^  He  says,  1  Cor.  xv.  31,  that  he  was  daily  exposed  to  death,  which 
may  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  when  Paul  had  reached  the  end  of  this 
epistle,  (which  was  probably  not  written  all  at  once,)  this  disturbance 
had  taken  place.  Thus  we  may  take  the  words  in  v.  32,  Korrh  iuf$p^ 
wtvoy  Xoyta/xhv  drjgicov  4y€v6fntv  fioph — oAA^  irapaSo^ws  ia^^y,  with 
Theodoret,  in  a  literal  sense,  namely,  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  raging 
populace,  as  afterwards  was  often  the  case  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians,  that  the  enemy  of  the  pods  ahouhl  be  condemned  ad  hettUas 
ad  Uonem.  But  though  such  a  cry  might  be  raised  by  the  infuriated 
multitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose,  considering  the  existing  cir- 
cMmstances,  that  their  desire  would  be  granted,  and  Paul  therefoiv 
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First  and  Second  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  with  one  another, 
may  indeed  &your  the  belief  that  Paul  wrote  the  latter  after 
this  event,  since  he  here  writes  as  one  who  had  been  rescued 
from  impending  death.'     But  it  may  indeed  be  supposed^ 

could  never  say,  that,  as  far  as  he  could  expect  according  to  human 
judgment,  he  would  have  been  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts  without  the 
wonderful  help  of  God.  Also  this  interpretation  of  the  words  Karh 
hfepanrop^  is  not  the  easiest  and  most  favoured  by  the  connexion.  I 
rather  find  in  these  words,  according  to  the  connexion,  the  contrast 
to  the  Christian  hope,  the  designation  of  the  standing-point  of  men  in 
general  who  are  destitute  of  this  hope.  By  the  wild  beasts  must  there- 
fore be  understood,  savage  infuriated  men  with  whom  Paul  had  to  con- 
tend. From  Bom.  xvi.  4,  where  it  is  said  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
had  ventured  their  lives  for  him,  as  well  as  from  what  Paul  says  in 
Acts  XX.  19,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers 
at  Ephesus,  whidi  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

^  According  to  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Kttckert,  these  ex- 
pressions do  not  refer  to  persecutions  endured  by  Paul,  but  to  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  the  effects  of  which  accompanied  him  to  Macedonia,  and 
wert  felt  by  him  when  he  wrote  this  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
But  on  comparing  all  that  relates  to  it,  I  cannot  assent  to  this  view. 
As  to  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  i.  8,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  words  must 
be  explained  according  to  v.  5.    I  gr^'ant,  indeed,  that  natural  diseases 
may  be  called  in  a  certain  sense  tFoSfifiara  rou  X^urrou ;  but,  in  accord- 
aaee  with  the  Pauline  phraseology,  we  should  certainly  apply  them  pri- 
marily to  suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the 
believer  follows  Christ    BUckert  thinks  that  if  Paul  had  intended  to 
signify  the  persecution  that  had  been  excited  at  Ephesus,  he  would  have 
named  the  city  itself,  as  in  the  first  epistle.    But  1  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  choose  the  general  designation  of  the  region  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  metropolis ;  and,  it  is  possible,  that  the  exasperation 
of  the  heathens  against  him  spread  from  Ephesus  to  other  parts  of 
Lesser  Asia  which  he  visited.    Why  then  might  he  not  say,  that  the 
persecutions  exceeded  the  measure  of  his  human  strength,  that  he  was 
almost  overcome,  and  despaired  of  his  lifel    In  2  Cor.  iv.  9-  and  11,  he 
distinctly  notices  persecutions  by  which  he  was  in  continual  dangei  of 
death,  with  which  1  Cor.  xv.  80 — 81  agrees ;  from  these  passages  we 
may  conclude  that  he  was  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  are  recorded  in 
the  Acts.    And  in  this  way  other  passages  must  be  explained.    The 
mention  of  the  earthen  vessels  is  not  against  this  view,  for  the  conflicts 
which  Paul  had  to  sustain  always  served  to  awaken  in  his  mind  a  moTp 
Tivid  consciousness,  that  he  carried  about  the  divine  treasure  in  ho 
earthen  broken  vessel,  that  this  shattered  receptacle  would  soon  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  such  assaults  unless  strengthened  and  rescued 
^  Almighty  power.    He  might  well  say  in  v.  10,  that  he  always  bore 
abont  in  hisboMiy  the  vht^mns  toOIt^o-oi),  because  he  was  always  exposed 
to  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ  (v.  11),  and  bearing  the  marks  of  these 
Bufibrings  in  his  body,  he  thus  carried  with  him  an  im^ge  of  the  suffer- 
ing Saviour  Sn  his  own  person.    What  he  says  in  v.  9,  and  in  the 

Vol.  I.  T 
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that  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  those  dangen, 
the  higher  concerns  of  which  he  treated  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  so  occupied  him,  that  he  forgot  everything 
personal — but  that  when  he  had  left  Ephesus,  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  special  leadings  of  Providence,  which  had  rescued 
him  from  such  dangers,  filled  him  with  overflowing  gratitude 
which  he  could  not  suppress. 

After  Paul  had  laboured  at  Troas  in  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  had  waited  in  vain  for  Titus,  whom  he  expected  on  his 
return  from  Corinth,  he  left  that  place  with  troubled  feelings 
and  went  to  meet  him  in  Macedonia.  Among  the  Macedonian 
churches  he  met  with  gratifying  proofe  of  the  advance  of  the 
Christian  Hfe,  to  which  their  conflicts  with  the  world  had 
contributed.  No  persecutions  of  Christianity  as  a  religio 
illicita  had  as  yet  been  commenced  by  the  authorities  of  the 
state.  Buc  at  all  events,  the  Christians,  by  their  withdrawing 
from  the  heathen  worship  and  all  that  was  connected  with  it, 
must  have  unfavourably  impressed  the  heathen  among  whom 
they  lived,  and  excited  the  hatred  of  the  fanatical  populace  who 
were  instigated  by  the  Jews.  Even  if  no  legal  charge  could 
be  brought  against  the  believers  as  apostates  from  the  religion 
of  the  state,  still  without  this  instrument,  zealous  heathens, 
who  foiTiied  so  large  a  majority,  possessed  sufficient  means  to 
oppress  or  injure  in  their  worldly  prospects  a  class  of  persons  so 
far  below  themselves,  in  numbers,  respectability,  and  political 
influence.  It  may  illustrate  this,  if  we  only  think  of  what 
converts  to  Christianity  in  the  East  Indies  have  had  to  endiure 
(though  under  a  Christian  government),  from  their  heathen 

whole  context,  marks  the  disposition  of  one  who  had  reason  to  consider 
the  duration  of  his  life  as  very  uncertain,  whether  he  met  with  a  natural  or 
violent  death.  2  Cor.  vi.  9  is  to  be  explained  according  to  iv.  9  and  11. 
2  Cor.  vii.  5  shows  that  even  in  Macedonia  he  had  no  respite  from  his 
sufferings,  but  was  overwhelmed  with  fresh  trials.  Here  we  find 
no  trace  of  illness.  The  word  ahp^  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  under- 
standing the  passage  of  illness ;  it  denotes  everything  which  could 
affect  tbe  outer  man,  while  within  the  highest  peace  might  be  enjoyed. 
The  passage  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7  is  too  obscure  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
it  with  certainty ;  and  even  if  here  a  chronic  disorder  were  intended,  it 
would  not  be  clear  that  what  was  said  before  had  any  reference  to  it 
We  do  not  deny  that  Paul  had  to  combat  with  much  bodily  weaknesB ; 
— we  do  not  deny  that  the  tribulation  he  endured  must  have  impaired 
his  bodily  strength ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  passages  abofC 
•quot.ed  have  such  a  reference 
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relatives  and  connexions  !  But  the  Macedonian  Christiana 
cheerfully  endured  everything  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  and, 
however  much  their  means  of  subsistence  had  been  injured^ 
they  were  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  collection  made 
by  Paul  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  even  "beyond  their 
power ;"  2  Cor.  viii.  In  Macedonia,  the  apostle  had  also  the 
satisfection  of  meeting  with  Titus,  and  of  learning  from  him 
that  his  epistle  had  produced  a  salutary  effect,  if  not  on  the 
whole,  yet  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  church.  The 
disapprobation  of  the  larger  and  better  part  had  been  ex- 
pressed against  the  incestuous  person,  and  the  voice  of  this 
majority,  which  as  such  must  have  been  decisive  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church,  had  either  actually  expelled  him 
from  church-communion,  according  to  the  judgment  ex- 
pressed by  Paul,  or  the  actual  execution  of  the  sentence  had 
been  put  off  in  the  event  of  his  not  receiving  forgiveness  from 
the  apostle.  When  the  resolution  of  the  majority  was  an- 
nounced to  the  offender  with  expressions  of  severe  reprehen- 
Mon,  he  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  and  penitence.  On 
this  account,  the  majority,  who  always  acknowledged  the 
apoetolic  authority  of  Paul,  interceded  on  his  behalf  that  a 
nulder  course  might  be  adopted,  and  Paul  assented,  in  order 
that  the  penitent  might  not  be  plunged  in  despair,  and  thus 
a  greater  calamity  ensue. ^     The  majority  showed  the  greatest 

'  In  the  words  2  Cor.  iL  5 — 10, 1  cannot  find  anything  different 
from  what  I  have  stated  in  the  text.  Nor  do  they  support  RUckert*s 
assertion,  that  the  majority  of  the  church,  though  they  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  the  offender,  were  not  disposed  to  proceed  against 
him  as  severely  as  Paul  desired,  and  that  the  apostle  only  yielded  to 
their  wishes  from  prudential  motives,  in  order  to  maintain  his  autho- 
rity, and  to  preserve  the  a|^)earance  of  directing  their  decisions.  Paul 
says,  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  *'  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment  which 
was  inflicted  of  many."  From  this  we  cannot  infer  that  it  differed  from 
the  sentence  passed  by  the  apostle  himself.  This,  said  he— only  re- 
ferring to  what  had  taken  place,  and  in  connexion  with  what  followed 
— lA  indeed  not  unanimous,  but  yet  the  punishment  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Yoioe  of  the  majority.  It  is  sufficient — ^may  mean,  enough  has  been 
done  that  Hob  sentence  of  the  majority  has  been  expressed,  and  that  he 
has  been  brought  to  contrition,  so  that  now  a  milder  course  may  be 
adopted,  and  he  may  be  received  again  into  church-communion.  Or,  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  majority  have  adopted  this  resolution.  But,  since 
he  is  now  penitent,  it  need  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  pain  which 
he  has  alr^y  suffered  is  enough.  Hence,  instead  of  continuing  to  act 
with  that  strictness,  and  canying  into  effect  that  resolution  of  the 
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regard  for  the  apostle's  authority ;  they  lamented  baYing 
occasioned  him  so  much  trouble,  and  assured  him  how  earnestly 
they  longed  to  see  him  soon  among  them.  But  Paul's  op- 
ponents among  the  Judaizers  were  not  himibled,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  only  embittered  against  him  by  his  reprimand 
and  the  submission  paid  to  him  by  the  rest  of  the  churdi, 
and  used  every  means  in  their  power  to  make  th^  chuich  sus- 
picious of  him.  They  said,  that  he  was  powerful  only  in  his 
letters,  but  that  "  his  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and  his  speech 
contemptible  ;"  2  Cor.  x.  10.  He  threatened  more  than  he 
could  perform,  and  hence  was  very  far  from  formidable.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  weakness,  and^  therefore,  was  always 
threatening  to  come,  but  never  came.  In  his  first  epistLs, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  he  probably  threatened  the 
contumacious,  that  he  would  soon  come  to  Corinth,  and  if 
what  was  amiss  were  not  rectified,  he  would  exert  the  utmost 
prerogative  of  his  office.  In  that  last  epistle,  or  by  verbal 
communications,  he  had  announced  to  them  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  left  Ephesus,  he  would  come  immediately  to  them,  as 
he  wished,  a^r  a  transient  sojourn  at  Corinth,  to  travel  into 
Macedonia,  and  return  again  to  them  in  order  to  remain  with 
them  till  his  intended  departure  to  JerusalenL  But  as  he 
now  remained  longer  in  Ephesus,  as  he  had  altered  the  plan 
of  his  journey,  and  had  announced  to  the  Corinthians  that  he 
would  first  go  into  Macedonia  and  then  come  to  them ;  *  so 
he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  excuse  a  sense  of 
his  weakness,  of  vacillation,  and  of  ambiguity  in  his  ex- 
pressions. And  thus  uncertain  and  vacillating — ^they  con- 
cluded, he  would  be  as  a  teacher.  Hence  his  self-^sontradio- 
tory  conduct  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They  endeavoured  to  set  in 
a  false  light  that  Christian  prudence  which  always  distinguished 

church,  thej  might  announce  forgivene^^  to  him,  for  (v.  9)  Paul  had 
attained  his  object ;  they  had,  by  virtu<*  of  that  resolution  o€  the  migo- 
riiy,  given  him  the  proof  he  required  of  their  obedience.  H«  requued 
nothing  more  (v.  10),  as  they  had  amented  to  his  severe  senteaee ;  so 
now  he  was  ready  to  excuse  them,  as  he  had  attained  the  olject  he  had 
at  heart,  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Paul  also  expressly  commends 
(vii.  11)  the  indignation  they  had.  manifested  in  this  affair,  the  Miit^u 
they  had  felt,  thus  acquitting  themselves  of  all  participation  in  the 
wickedness. 

^   We  therefore  need  not  assume  a  lost  epistle  containing  this  altered 
plan  of  the  journey. 
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P&nly  but  which  was  united  in  him  with  perfect  simplicity  of 
intention,  as  if  he  had  employed  a  variety  of  artifices  to  de- 
ceiye  men.  Also  all  that  was  amiss  which  he  had  denounced 
in  his  letters,  had  not  yet  been  put  away  by  that  part  of  the 
church  which  adhered  to  the  apostle.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  Corinthian  church,  Paul  thought  it  best — in  order 
that  his  own  visit  to  Corinth  might  be  disturbed  by  no  im- 
pleasant  occurrences,  and  that  his  intercourse  with  the  Corin- 
thians might  be  one  of  joy  and  love — to  write  once  more  to 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  die  way  for  his  personal  ministry 
among  them.  He  sent  Titus  with  two  other  able  persons 
in  the  service  of  the  church,  as  bearers  of  this  epistle  to 
Corinth.^ 

In  reference  to  that  marked  suspicion  of  his  conduct  and 
diancter,  Paul  appeals  in  this  epistle  to  the  testimony  of  his 
own  conscience,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  men  in  general, 
and  especially  with  the  Corinthians,  he  had  been  guided  not 
by  worldly  prudence,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  he  contrasts 
one  with  the  other,  since  he  considered  simplicity  and  upright- 
ness of  intention  as  the  essential  mark  of  the  agency  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  His  epistle  also  testifies  this ;  as  he  wrote,  so 
he  thought ; '  he  had  nothing  in  his  mind  different  from  his 
avowed  intentions.  He  states  the  reasons  of  the  alteration  in 
the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  draws  the  conclusion,  that  no 

'  One  of  these  (2  Cor.  viii.  18)  was  chosen  from  the  Macedonian 
ehnrches,  that  he  might  in  their  name  convey  the  collection  to  Jeru- 
alem,  and  he  is  distinguished  as  one,  whose  ''praise  was  in  all  the 
eharches^**  for  his  activity  in  publishing  the  gospel.  We  may  indeed 
foppoee,  that  Luke  is  the  person  intended,  and  must  then  assume,  that 
Paiil  WB8  left  behind  at  Philippi,  where  Luke  afterwards  joined  him ; 
but  that  the  latter,  after  his  return  from  Corinth,  again  stayed  at 
Philippi,  and  on  the  departure  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  intended  to  join 
him  there.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Luke,  who  generally  gives  a 
fnller  narrative  when  he  was  an  eye-witness,  touches  so  slightly  on  this 
in  Uie  Acts.  But  his  brevity  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  more  copious  only  in  relating  the  personal  ministry  of  Paul. 

'  2  Cor.  i.  12, 13.  The  grounds  on  which  De  Wette  objects  to  this 
istei^pretation,  are  not  obvious  to  me.  "  But  what  suspicion  of  dupli- 
dty  might  the  confident  assertions  in  v.  12  awaken."  This  verse  could 
indeed  awaken  no  such  suspicion,  but  rather  contradicts  that  suspicion 
which  Paul's  enemies  sought  to  excite ;  v.  13  serves  to  corroborate  what 
he  had  said  in  ▼.  12.  Paul  makes  the  appeal,  that  in  his  epistle,  as 
well  as  in  his  whole  ministry,  nothing  could  be  found  of  a  coipia  capKikii 
which  his  adversaries  wished  to  find  in  those  words ;  he  maintains,  that 
all  his  wards,  not  less  than  his  actions,  bore  the  impress  of  airAdrTjc. 
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incoDsistency  can  be  found  in  what  he  had  said  on  thismattcf. 
And  he  could  call  God  to  witness,  that  no  inconsistency  could 
be  found  in  his  manner  of  publi^ing  the  gospel,  that  he  had 
always  preached  one  unchangeable  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the 
promises  which  they  received  would  be  certainly  fulfilled 
through  Christ.*  Grod  himself  had  given  them  as  well  as  him 
the  certain  pledge  of  this,  by  the  common  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  ;  (2  Cor.  i.  16—22.) 

The  duty  of  vindicating  his  apostolic  character  against  the 
accusations  of  his  opponents,  forced  him  to  speak  much  of 
himself.  The  palpably  evident  object  of  his  doing  this,  and 
the  distinction  which  he  was  always  careful  to  make  between 
the  divine  power  connected  with  his  apostolic  functions,  and 
the  person  of  a  feeble  mortal,  between  the  "  man  in  Christ" 
and  the  weak  Paul,*  sufficiently  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of 
self-conceit  and  vain-glory.  To  common  men,  who  would 
measure  everything  by  the  same  measiu'e,  many  things  might 
seem  strange  in  Paul's  manner  of  speaking  of  himself  and  his 
ministry,  so  that  they  were  ready  to  accuse  him  of  extrava- 
gance, of  a  self-exaltation  bordering  on  insanity.  But  what 
impelled  him  to  speak  in  such  strong  terms,  was  not  personal 
feeling,  but  the  inspired  consciousness  of  the  divine  power 
attached  to  the  gospel  and  to  his  apostolic  calling,  which 
would  triumph  over  all  opposition.  Thus  the  fact  of  his  "  not 
being  able  to  do  anything  of  himself"  redounded  in  his  view 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Paul  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  autumn  in  Mace- 
donia ;  he  probably  extended  his  labours  to  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Illyria,^  and  then  removed  to  Achaia,  where  he 
spent  the  winter. 

^  Therefore  independently  of  the  law  of  irhich  his  adversaries  prft> 
scribed  the  observance. 

*  To  this  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  13  refers.  "For  whether  we  be 
beside  ourselves,  (the  inspiration  with  which  the  apostle  spake  of  the 
divine  objects  of  his  calling,  of  what  the  power  of  God  effected  through 
his  apostolic  office — but  which  his  adversaries  treated  as  empty  boasting, 
and  ascribed  to  an  a(l>po<rvyri  or  futvla)  it  is  to  the  glory  of  God ;  or 
whether  we  be  sober  (when  the  apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  a  weak 
mortal,  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Corinthians,  and  makes  no  use 
of  its  apostolic  power  and  its  privileges)  it  is  for  your  welfare." 

^  In  2  Cor.  x.  14 — 16,  Paul  seems  to  mark  Achaia  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  his  labours  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  (this  indeed  does  not 
follpw  from  the  &xfi  icoi  ^imtf,  since  &xP*   hi  itself  do<.s  not  denote 
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Since  he  was  now  resolved,  after  his  return  from  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  which  he  proposed  undertaking  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  to  change  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  West, 
and  to  visit  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  first 
time,  he  must  have  been  gratified  to  form  a  connexion  pre- 
viously with  the  church  in  that  city.  The  journey  of  Phcebe, 
the  deaconness  of  the  church  at  Cenchrsea,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  various  circumstances  to  visit  Rome,  gave  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  church.* 

a  fixed  or  exclusive  limit,  see  Rom.  v.  13,  though  Paul  sometimes  uses 
the  word  in  this  latter  meaning,  Gal.  ill.  19;  iv.  2;  yet  it  appears  to 
proceed  from  the  comparison  of  the  three  verses  in  connexion) ;  on  the 
other  in  Bom.  xv.  19,  Illyria  is  thus  marked.  But  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  last  passage,  that  Paul  himself  had  preached  the  gospel  in 
Illyria;  possibly  he  only  mentioned  this  as  the  extreme  limit  as  far  aa 
which  he  had  reached  in  preaching  the  gospel. 

*  It  is  here  taken  for  granted,  that  the  16th  chapter  belongs  with  the 
whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  in  modem  times  has  been 
disputed  by  Schulz  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  vol.  ii.  p.  609 ;  but, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  It  may  excite  surprise  that 
Paul  should  salute  so  many  individuals  in  a  church  to  which  he  was 
personally  a  stranger,  and  that  we  find  among  them  relations  and  old 
friends  of  the  iCpostle  from  Palestine,  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  But 
we  must  recollect,  that  Rome  was  always  the  rendezvous  of  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  fact  stated  by  Athenseus  in  the 
strongest  terms,  Deipnoaoph,  i.  20,  r^y  'Pufuituy  ir6\tv  imrofi^v  rris 
otmovfityris,  iv  ^  avvi^elu  ioTiv  irda'as  riis  irSKfis  Idpvfiivas,  (such  as  Alex* 
andria,  Antioch,  Nicomedia,  and  Athens) — icol  yhp  1i\a  ra  tBvr\  hBp6<as 
avr69i  avv^Kurrcu.  Paul  might  easily  become  personally  acquainted  at 
Ephesus  and  Corinth  with  many  Christians  from  Rome,  or  learn  par- 
ticnlars  reitpecting  them.  Among  those  whom  he  salut^  were  persons 
of  the  family  of  Narcissus,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  freed-man  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  That  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  again  in  Rome,  that 
a  part  of  the  church  assembled  in  their  house,  and  that  a  number  of 
years  afterwards,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  2d  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
they  are  to  be  found  at  Ephesus, — all  this,  from  what  we  have  before 
remarked,  is  not  so  surprising.  The  warning  against  the  Judaizing 
t^aelicrs,  xvi.  17,  who  published  another  doctrine  than  what  they  had 
received  (from  the  disciples  of  the  apostle),  agrees  perfectly  with  what 
is  Raid  in  the  14th  chapter,  and  with  what  we  may  infer  from  the  epistle 
itself,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  church.  The  passage  in 
xvi.  19  agrees  also  with  i.  8,  and  the  comparison  condrms  the  belief  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  epistle.  Bauer,  in  his  essay  before  quoted, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  two  last  chapte^.  He 
believes  that,  in  the  15th  chapter  especially,  he  can  trace  a  later  writer 
attached  to  Pauline  principles,  who  thought  that,  in  order  to  justify 
Paul,  and  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Jewish  and  Qentlle 
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It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  an  early  period,  the  seed  of 
the  gospel  was  brought  by  Jewish  Christians  to  the  Jews  at 
Rome,  as  at  that  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  salutatiom 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle,  persons  who  were  among  the  oldest 
Christians  lived  at  Rome ;  but  these  certainly  did  not  fonn 
the  main  body  of  the  church,  for  the  greater  part  evidently 
consisted  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  to  whom  the  gospel 
had  been  published  by  men  of  the  Pauline  school,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  whom  Paul,  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentles,  felt  himself  called  to  write,  and  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relation,  he  could  address  with  greater  freedom. 

Christians,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to  the  epistle;  bot 
I  cannot  pereeiye  the  validity  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  this  acute 
critic  Paul  wils  probably  prevented  when  he  had  finished  Uie  14(h 
chapter,  from  continuing  Uie  epistle  to  the  close  And  when  he  took 
it  up  again  where  he  left  off,  and  looked  back  on  what  he  had  last 
written,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  add  something  on  the  theme  of 
which  he  had  last  treated,  the  harmony  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  Roman  church.  His  object  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
check  the  free-thinking  Qentile  Christian  from  self-exaltation  in  relation 
to  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  in  the  fiuth ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remind  the  Jewish  Christians  that  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  no  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Jewiih 
people,  and  that  it  was  in  unison  with  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment.  He  exhorts  them,  zv.  7,  to  receive  one  another  mutually  as 
members  of  the  same  kingdom  of  God,  though  with  a  special  rderence 
to  the  Gentile  christians,  to  whom  Paul  at  the  beginning  of  the  chanter 
particularly  addressed  himself,  if  we  follow  the  best  accredited  readuig; 
vfias.  He  then  states  the  reasons  why  the  (Entiles  had  especial  came 
to  praise  God,  to  be  thankful  and  humble,  since  Gk)d  had  in  so  unex- 
pected  a  manner  brought  them  to  a  participation  of  his  kingdom,  who 
previously  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  who  had  no  hopes  of  this  kind,  (a 
train  of  thought  which  he  introduces  elsewhere,  Ephes.  iL  12,  and  in 
several  other  passages).  He  shows  that  God,  by  the  sending  of  Christ 
to  the  Jews,  manifested  his  futhfulness,  since  thus  he  had  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  to  the  fathers ;  but  had  manifested  his  mercy  to  the 
Gentiles,  since  he  had  called  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
those  among  whom  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  had  not  been  laid, 
and  to  whom  no  promises  had  been  given.  Such  a  theoretical  contrast 
is  of  course  not  perfectly  strict,  but  partial,  and  of  a  kind  frequently 
employed  by  Paul.  For  he  says,  and  the  Old  Testament  intimates,  that 
the  Messiah  would  extend  his  saving  efficiency  to  the  Gentiles ;  hence, 
it  is  evident,  that  God  while  he  shows  mercy  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
verifies  his  faithfuluetis.  In  all  this,  we  find  nothing  unpauline,  nothing 
foreign  to  the  object  of  this  epistle.  It  is  impossible  that  Paul  could 
intend  to  dose  with  the  14th  chapter,  but  according  to  the  usual  style 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  conclusion  must  necessarily  follow,  which 
these  two  last  chapters  furnish. 
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How  could  Paul,  from  bis  call  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  infer  his  call  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  to  the  Romans,  if  he  had  not  believed  that  those 
to  whom  his  epistle  was  especially  addressed  were  Gentiles  1 
For  the  Jews,  whether  living  among  the  Romans  or  Greeks, 
always  considered  themselves  as  belonging  not  to  the  c% 
tdyjf,  but  to  the  one  ds,  the  Xaoc  in  the  liatnropd.   In  reference 
to  theno,  Paul  oould  only  have  spoken  of  being  sent  to  one 
nation.     How  could  he  say  (Rom.  i.  13)  that  he  wished  to 
come  to  Rome  in  order  "  to  have  some  fruit "  there,  "  even  as 
among  other  Gentiles,"  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  if  he 
was  not  writing  principally  to  persons  belonging  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, among  whom  alone  he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to  gain 
fruit  %     Verse  14  shows  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  Jews  in 
distant  parts.     How  otherwise  could  he  be  induced  to  assert, 
that  as  elsewhere,  so  also  in  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  publish  the  gospel  ?     For  in 
reference  to  the  Jews,   it  could  make  no  great  difference 
whether  he  met  with  them  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Rome ;  the 
same  obstacles  to  their  believing  the  gospel  existed  in  both 
places,  owing  to  which  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  an  offence  to 
them.      It  cannot  be  concluded  from  his  addressing  the 
Gentile  Christians  so  pointedly  in  xi.  13,  that  the  epistle  in 
general  was  not  intended  for  them  ;  for  at  all  events — since 
there  were  Jews  in  the  Church,  though  they  formed  the 
minority — ^when  he  expressed  anything  which  was  applicable 
only  to  the  Gentile  members,  it  was  needfrd  that  he  should 
thus  distinguish  it     If  we  suppose  those  Jewish  Christians 
who  taught  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law  to 
have  formed  the  original  body  of  the  Church,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  explain  how  Gentile  Christians  who  adopted  the 
Pauline  principles   (and  who  must  evidently  have  been  a 
minority),  could  join  themselves  to  such.     But  it  is  very 
different,  if  we  suppose  this  chiu*ch  to  have  been  coifistituted 
like  others  of  the  Gentile  Christians  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken.     Moreover,  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  the  Christian 
church  appears  as  a  new  sect  hated  by  the  people,  a  genus 
tertium,  of  whom  the  people  were  disposed  to  credit  the  worst 
reports,  because  they  were  opposed  to  all  the  forms  of  religion 
hitherto  in  existence.     But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
if  Judaism  had  been  the  predominant  element  in  the  Roman 
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churoh.  The  Christians  would  then  have  been  soaroely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Jews,  and  it  was  not  usual  to  pay  mudi 
attention  to  the  internal  religious  disputes  of  the  Jews.  Il 
the  controversy  with  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia^  the  bi&ihopB 
of  Rome  were  the  opponents  of  the  Jewish  Chnstian  Easter  ; 
this  was  closely  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Christian 
oultus  on  Paiiline  principles,  and  an  appeal  could  here  be 
made  to  an  ancient  tradition.  To  the  marks  of  an  anti-Jewish 
tendency  belongs  also  the  custom  of  fasting  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  opinion  that  this  anti-Jewish  tendency  arose  as  a  reaction 
against  an  earlier  Judaizing  tendency,  is  at  variance  with  what 
has  been  said,  and  is  also  inconsistent  with  historical  truth ; 
for  since  at  a  later  period  we  see  the  hierarchical  element 
(which  is  decidedly  Jewish,  and  favourable  rather  than  other- 
wise to  Judaism),  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  Roman  church, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  exactly  at  this  time  a  reaction 
should  be  produced  against  Judaism,'  arising  from  primitive 
Christian  knowledge  and  the  Pauline  spirit  In  the  work  of 
Hennas,  we  recognise  indeed  a  conception  of  Christianity 
more  according  to  James  than  according  to  Paul,  (and  yet  not 
throughout  and  entirely  Judaizing,)  but  we  know  too  little  of 
the  relation  in  which  the  author  of  this  book  stood  to  the 
whole  Roman  church,  to  determine  anything  respecting  the 
leading  tendency  of  the  latter.  This  remark  applies  more 
strongly  to  the  Clementines  of  which  the  origin  is  so  uncer- 
tain, and  which  by  the  leading  sentiments  is  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  although  some 
points  of  afl&nity  exist  in  the  two  works.  In  Rome,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  where  the  various  kinds  of  religion  were 
assembled  from  all  countries,  the  different  Christian  sects 
would  soon  seek  a  settlement,  and  establish  themselves.  We, 
therefore,  are  not  justified  in  saying  of  every  sect  which  we 
see  arising  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  diurch,  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  religious  tendency  that  originally  pre- 
dominated in  it,  and  was  a  reaction  against  tendencies  subse- 
quently formed.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Monarchians, 

^  Dr.  Bauer,  whose  views  I  am  here  opposing,  in  his  essay  againsi 
Bothe,  on  the  origin  of  episcopacy  in  the  Christian  church,  (Thdnnger 
Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie,\^^^,  part  iii.  p.  141),  endeavours  to  prove 
that  this  reaction  against  Judaism,  supposing  that  to  have  origmallj 
predominated,  took  place  at  a  later  period  in  the  Roman  church. 
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who  yet  coiild  not  all  be  referred  to  a  Judaizing  element ;  for 
a  Praxeas,  of  whom  we  certainlj  know,  that  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  in  the  whole  Koman  church, — ^which  cannot  be 
Eisserted  of  other  kinds  of  Monarchians — ^formed  by  his 
peculiar  conceptions  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  a  God  re- 
pealing and  revealed,  the  most  direct  opposition  to  the 
Judaizing  standing-point,  in  many  respects  still  more,  than 
was  at  that  time  the  case  with  the  common  church  doctrine 
3f  Subordination.  But  when  the  Artemonites  appealed  to 
their  agreement  with  the  earlier  Eoman  bishops,  we  cannot 
Eiccept  this  as  historical  evidence.  All  sects  have  always  an 
interest  to  claim  a  high  antiquity  for  their  doctrine,  and  the 
Artemonites  could  easily  make  use  for  their  purpose  of  many 
indefinite  expressions  of  earlier  doctrinal  statements.  They 
appealed  generally  to  the  antiquity  of  their  doctrine  in  the 
church,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  ancient  hymns  and  the 
apologies  could  with  justice  be  adduced  against  them  as 
witnesses  for  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  We 
consider,  therefbre,  the  opinion  is  well  grounded,  that  the 
Romau  church  was  formed  principally  fi-om  the  stock  of 
Grentile  Christians,  and  that  the  Pauline  form  of  doctrine 
originally  prevailed  among  them,  i 

In  this  church,  the  state  of  aflfeirs  was  similar  to  that  which 
for  the  most  part  existed  in  chm-ches  where  the  Gentile 
Christian  element  predominated,  though  mingled  with  the 
Jewish  Christian.  The  Jewish  Christians  coiild  not  bring 
themselves  to  acknowledge  the  Gentiles,  who  neglected  the 
ceremonial  law,  as  altogether  their  equals  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  God;  the  Gentile  Christians  also  still  retained 
those  feelings  of  contempt  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
contemplate  the  Jews,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jews  opposed  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  con- 
firmed them  in  this  temper  of  mind ;  Rom.  xi.  17, 18. 

Pavd  in  this  epistle  lays  before  the  church,  which  he  had 
not  yet  taught  personally,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

i  The  testimony  of  Hilarius  (the  so-called  Ambrosian),  to  which  Bauer 
appeals  as  historical  evidence,  we  certainly  dare  not  estimate  too  highly ; 
for  this  writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  could  hardly  make 
use  of  historical  sources  on  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  church  to 
which  Paul  wrote.  He  had  scarcely  any  other  sources  of  information 
than  we  have ;  his  testimony  appears  to  be  only  as  deduced  from  this 
epi£tle  according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  it. 
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gospel ;  he  wished,  as  he  himself  says,  Rom.  xy.  15,  to  leeaD 
to  their  remembrance '  what  had  been  announced  to  th^n  as 
the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  to  testify  that  this  was  the 
genuine  Christian  truth,  which  alone  could  satisfy  the  rdi- 
gious  wants  of  human  nature,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  any  strange  doctrine.  Tbis 
epistle  may  therefore  serve  to  inform  us,  what  was  in  PftaTs 
estunation  the  essence  of  the  gospel.  He  begins  with  assoiing 
them  that  shame  could  not  have  kept  him  back  from  pub- 
lishing the  gospel  in  the  capital  of  the  civilized  woiid;  for 
he  never  had  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  since  everywhere,  among  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jew% 
it  had  diown  itself  capable  of  working  with  divine  power  fof 
the  salvation  of  men,  if  they  only  believed  it;  by  this  doctrine 
they  all  obtained  what  all  alike  needed, — that  which  was 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  men, — the  means  by  which  they 
might  be  brought  from  a  state  of  estrangement  from  God  in 
sin,  to  become  holy  before  God.  In  order  to  establish  thia^ 
it  was  necessary  for  the  apostle  to  show  that  all,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  were  in  need  of  this  means.     He  endeavouied  to 

^  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  &ir^  fidpoxn  in  this  verse  relates  to 
some  particular  passages  of  the  epistle,  which  might  seem  to  be  initftai 
in  too  bold  a  tone.  We  might  admit  this,  if  any  severe  oensare  were  to 
be  met  with  in  this  epistle  on  the  &ults  of  his  church,  as  in  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  case,  we  might  suppose  that  Ful 
would  think  proper  to  apologise  for  such  harsh  expressions,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  one  who  was  not  personally  known  to  the  church.  But 
such  animadversions  on  the  church  we  do  not  find  in  this  epistle;  and 
all  that  he  says  respecting  the  state  of  the  Gentile  world,  to  which  tbcy 
belonged  before  their  conversion,  as  well  as  in  all  that  he  says  to  wain 
them  against  self-exaltation,  I  can  find  nothing  which  would  oeca8io& 
an  apology  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  as  Paul.  Hence,  I  cannot  help 
considering  the  &irS  fi4povs  only  as  qualifying  the  roX^if^cpor,  or  that  xt 
relates  to  what  follows.  Paul  places  the  boldness  in  this,  that  he,  though 
personally  unknown  to  the  church  as  a  teacher,  ventured  to  write  to 
them  such  an  epistle  in  which  he  might  appear  to  announce  the  doctrine 
of  salvation,  as  if  it  were  entirely  new  to  them.  But  he  explains  his 
design,  that  it  was  only  to  "put  them  in  mind"  of  what  they  hid 
already  heard,  and  he  believed  that,  in  virtue  of  the  ministry  committed 
to  him  by  divine  grace,  that  he  was  justified  in  making  known  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  He  even  qualifies  the  ''putting  them  in  mind  " 
by  the  addition  of  M,  thus  representing  it  a«  something  accessory,  and 
not  absolutely  required.  In  these  words,  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
I  cannot  agree  with  Bauer,  I  can  detect  nothing  unpauline.  On  the 
contrary,  I  find  here  the  same  Pauline  mode  of  address  as  in  Bom.  i.  18^ 
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lead  them  both  to  a  consciousness  of  their  sinfidness  and 
guilt,  and  to  take  notice  of  that  which  might  prevent  either 
party,  acoordmg  to  then-  respective  standing-points,  from 
attaining  this  consciousness,  the  self-deceptions  and  sophisms, 
which  obstructed  the  discernment  of  the  truths  which  he 
announced.  He  had  then  to  point  out  to  the  Gentiles  that 
tkeir  consciences  testified  against  them,  that  they  could  not 
excuse  themselves  in  their  sins  by  pleading  ignorance  of  God 
and  his  law ;  he  objected  to  the  Jews,  that  thait  law,  in  the 
poflsesaion  of  v^ch  they  were  so  proud,  could  only  utter  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  against  them  as  its  violators;  he 
exposed  their  self-delusion  in  thinking,  that  by  the  works 
of  the  law  such  as  they  could  perform,  or  in  virtue  of  their 
descent  from  the  theocratic  nation,  they  could  appear  as  holy 
before  God.  After  pointing  out  that  both  parties  were 
equally  in  need  of  the  means  of  salvation,  the  object  he 
had  in  view  led  him  to  develop  the  manner  in  which  man,  by 
fidth  in  the  Redeemer,  might  become  holy  before  God,  and  to 
exhibit  the  blessed  consequences  that  followed  from  this  new. 
relation  to  God^  and  in  this  development,  he  takes  pains,  as 
is  evident  in  various  passages,  so  to  influence  the  two  parts  of 
which  the  church  at  Rome  consisted,  the  Gentile  and  the 
JoMrish  Christians,  that  imiting  in  an  equally  humble 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  salvation,  neither  might  exalt  themselves  above  the 
other ;  he  closes  the  whole  development  with  extolling  that 
grace,  to  which  all  stood  in  the  same  relation,  being  equally 
in  need  of  dehverance,  and  which  all  must  at  last  imite  in 
Verifying. 

In  the  practical  exhortations  which  form  the  last  part 
of  this  epistle,  the  wisdom  is  apparent  with  which  Paul  treats 
of  the  relations  in  which  the  new  converts  to  Christianity 
were  placed ;  he  anticipates  the  errors  into  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  seduced,  and  endeavours  to  suggest  the  best  pre- 
servatives against  their  influence.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  any 
Cksntile  government  (see  my  Church  History,  voL  i.  p.  50,^ 
could  not  find  ready  entrance  into  the  Church  at  Rome, 
since  the  majority  of  its  members,  being  Gentile  Christians, 
were  not  exposed  to  infection  on  this  side.  But  similar 
errors,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Christian  truth,  might 
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easUy  arise  among  them,  as  actually  happened  at  a  later 
period.  Accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  opposition  to  the  heathen  world,  they 
were  in  danger  of  giving  an  outward  form  to  this  oppodtioD, 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  internal  disposition,  and  thus 
a  hostile  tendency  would  be  called  forth  against  all  existing 
civil  institutions,  since  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  all 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  spirit.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  a  miss^ 
prehension  arising  from  carnal  views  might  be  connected, 
that  those  who  were  destined  to  rule  hereafter  in  the  kii^om 
of  the  Messiah,  need  not  in  the  present  life  submit  to  worldly 
governments.  Such  a  carnal  misapprehension  might  easily 
be  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  freedom,  and  the 
apostle  on  other  occasions  had  thought  it  needful  to  caution 
against  it;  Gal.  v.  13.  He  wished  to  be  beforehand  in  op- 
posing such  practical  errors,  which  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  led  him  to  anticipate,  even  if  they  were  not  already 
visible;  accordingly,  he  strictly  enjoined  on  the  Ronuin 
Christians,  that  they  ought  to  consider  the  institution  of  civil 
government  generally  as  a  divine  ordinance,  for  a  definite 
object  in  the  plan  of  Providence;'  that,  under  this  aspect, 
they  must  view  the  government  actually  existing,  and  demean 
themselves  conformably  to  it. 

At  the  close,  he  notices  a  special  practical  difference  in  the 
church.  But  it  may  be  disputed,  in  what  light  we  are  to  view 
it.  As  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  he  places  in  opposition  those 
who  eat,  and  those  who  eat  not,  and  by  the  latter  apparently 
intends  those  who  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine,  and 
confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet,  (compare  v.  2,  and 
V.  21,)  some  have  been  led  to  conclude,^  that  in  this  church  a 
strong  ascetic  tendency,  entirely  forbidding  animal  food  and 

*  It  was  not  the  apostle's  design  ii  that  passage  to  develop  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  but  he 
pursues  only  one  marked  antithetical  reference,  in  order  to  warn 
Christians  of  that  misapprehension,  and  hence  he  leaves  all  other  topici 
untouched,  which  otherwise  would  naturally  fall  under  discussion. 

*  This  view,  with  various  modifications,  has  been  brought  forward  by 
Eichom,  in  his  introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  by  Bauer  in  his 
essay  on  this  epistle ;  by  the  latter  in  connexion  with  his  view  of 
a  predominant  Jewish  Christian  tendency  in  the  Roman  church,  allied 
to  the  later  Ebionitism,  and  containing  its  germ. 
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strong  drink,  had  found  an  entrance,  similar  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  later  Encratitss.  Such  a  tendency,  however  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  religious  systems,  had  in  that  age 
insinuated  itself  in  various  forms,  both  among  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  owing  to  the  change  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ancient  mental  habitudes  of  the  world,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Christianity,  by  a  mistaken  view  of  the  con- 
trariety between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  of  the  opposition 
between  the  world  and  Christianity.  But  how  can  what  Paui 
says  on  individual  cases,  be  referred  to  persons  under  the 
influence  of  this  tendency  1  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth"  (he 
says  in  v.  3),  "  despise  him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him 
who  eateth  not  Jtulge  him  that  eateth;"  that  is,  not  condemn, 
not  disallow  his  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  yet 
persons  of  this  ascetic  tendency  did  not  altogether  condemn 
those  who  would  not  consent  to  such  abstinence,  but  they 
believed  that  they  were  inferior  to  themselves,  and  not  so 
&r  advanced  in  the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  life.  Paul 
therefore  ought  rather  to  have  said.  Let  such  a  one  despise 
him  that  eateth.  Or  we  must  assume  that  these  persons  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  consider  the  eating  of  flesh  to  be  absolutely 
sinful.  But  this  they  could  have  said  only  on  the  principles 
of  a  certain  dualistic  theosophy,  which  viewed  God  not  as  the 
origin  of  all  creatures ;  and  if  Paul  had  met  with  such  a 
scheme,  he  would  certainly  not  have  treated  it  with  so  much 
tolerance,  but  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  combat  it  strenuously, 
as  utterly  opposed  to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  piety. 
Nor  would  the  exhortation  addressed  to  the  other  side  not  to 
despise  such  a  one,  have  been  suitable  in  this  case ;  for  persons 
of  this  tendency  had  nothing  which  exposed  them  to  con- 
tempt, but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared  that,  by  such  a  stricter 
mode  of  living,  they  would  be  held  in  greater  respect  than 
was  their  due.  Besides,  how  could  Paul  say  of  such  a  one 
in  V.  6,  ''  He  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eateth  not  and 
giveth  God  thanks?"  Such  persons  would  want  the  disposi- 
tion to  thank  God  for  all  the  gifts  which  he  had  granted  for 
human  subsistence.  How  could  he,  in  reference  to  such  a 
case,  say  in  v.  21,  "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink 
wine,  in  order  to  give  no  offence  to  a  brother]"  It  could 
give  no  offence  to  one  who  was  zealous  in  practising  such 
asceticism,  if  he  saw  another  brother  living  with  less  strict- 
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ne88  But  if  other  Christians  belieyed  that  they  oof^  to 
follow  his  example,  he  might  to  his  injiuy  be  oonfinned 
in  his  delusion,  that  such  a  mode  of  living  bad  Bomethingin 
it  excellent  or  meritorious.  Least  of  all  could  we  soppoao 
that  Paul  would  treat  persons  of  this  sort  simply  as  weak, 
and  show  them  so  much  indulgence,  without  discuasiDg  mare 
fully  the  principle  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  standing- 
point  And  if  we  do  not  assume  that  this  principle  ma 
an  avowed  duahsm  which  he  must  have  combat^  jet,  on  any 
supposition,  he  could  not  have  acted  with  so  much  mildnesti 
and  forbearance  towards  an  ascetic  arrogance  of  this  kind, 
which  was  equally  in  diametric  opposition  to  his  doctrine 
of  justificatioD  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  humility.  Of 
such  a  perversion  of  religious  sentiment,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would  gradually  be  overcome  by  the  progressive 
development  of  faith  as  the  root  of  the  whole  Chnstian  life ; 
but  it  was  rather  to  be  feared,  that  a  principle  so  alien  to  the 
Christian  life,  and  so  much  favoured  by  certain  tendencies  of 
the  times,  would  gather  increasing  strength,  and  injure  mare 
and  more  the  h^thy  development  of  Christianity:  sev^ 
appearances  of  this  kind  in  the  following  age  justify  us  in  this 
conclusion.  How  very  differently  does  Paul  speak  against 
such  a  tendency  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  I  Evidentlj 
the  persons  towards  whom  Paul  enjoins  forbearance,  were 
such  who  distinguished  certain  days  as  in  a  special  sense  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  who  could  not  yet  bring  themselves  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  that  all  days  ought  in  an  equal 
manner  to  be  dedicated  to  God.  We  must  here  recognise  the 
reaction  of  the  Jewish  standing-point,  (which,  since  it  had  its 
indisputable  right  in  the  development  of  religious  truth,  and 
could  not  be  altogether  set  aside  by  a  single  effort^  Paul, 
unless  its  claims  were  arrogantly  set  forth,  always  treated 
with  indulgence),  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  reason  for  refer- 
ring  another  topic  which  concerns  the  question  of  abstinence 
to  the  same  tendency.  We  shall  be  led  to  think  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  who  were  still  strict  obseiTers  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
not  only  in  keeping  certain  days,  but  also  in  refraining  from 
certain  kinds  of  food.  We  shall  be  less  surprised  at  this, 
if  we  recollect  that  generally  the  Christians  of  Jewish  descent, 
particularly  those  of  Palestine,  when  they  lived  at  Eome, 
adhered  to  their  former  Jewish  mode  of  life.  But  in  the  Mosaic 
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laws  relative  to  food,  there  was  nothing  that  could  occasion 
scruples  about  eating  flesh  or  drinking  wine.  Or  we  must 
assume  that  Paul  spoke  here  only  hypothetically  and  hyper- 
bolically,  without  thinking  of  a  case,  which  might  really  occur 
under  existing  circumstances,  although  this  is  by  no  means 
probable,  judging  from  his  mode  of  expressing  himself. 

Further,  if  we  thii)k  of  those  Jewish  Christians  who  believed 
that  the  Mosaic  laws  respecting  food  were  still  obligatory,  it 
is  indeed  evident,  that  Paul  must  admonish  the  Gentile 
Christians  who  were  entangled  in  no  such  perplexities,  that 
they  ought  not  to  despise  their  weaker  Jewish  brethren  on 
account  of  their  scmpulosity,  nor  lead  them  to  act  against 
their  consciences,  by  working  on  their  feehngs  of  shame.  But 
would  he  have  expressed  himself  so  mildly,  if  these  Jewish 
Christians  had  ventured  to  condemn  others  who  partook 
of  food  which  they  held  to  be  prohibited?  In  this  case,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  these  Jewish  Chiistians, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  binding  on  Grentile  Christians,  and 
that  without  its  observance  they  could  not  be  partakers  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  we  know  how  emphatically  Paul 
always  expressed  himself  against  those  who  maintained  such  a 
sentiment^  and  in  doing  so,  invalidated  his  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  feith  alone.  In  addition — ^and  on  this  point  we 
must  lay  still  greater  weight — Paul  exhorts  the  strong  in 
&ith  and  the  imscrupulous  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessities  of  the  weak,  and  rather  to  refrain  from  food,  which 
from  the  standing-point  of  their  own  conviction  they  could 
partake  of  without  scruple,  than  give  offence  to  their  weaker 
brethren.  But  how  would  it  agree  with  the  principles  of  tliis 
apostle,  that  he  should  advise  the  Gentile  Christians  to  make 
such  a  concession,  by  which  they  would  practically  have 
recognised  for  their  own  standing-point  the  obligatory  force  of 
the  Mosaic  law — since  he  was  more  wont  to  urge  on  the 
Oentile  Christians  not  to  give  place  to  the  Judaizers,  who 
wished  to  compel  tliem  to  the  observance  of  the  law,  but  to 
maintain  their  Chiistian  freedom  against  them.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  ground  for  such  an  exhortation.  The  Jewish 
Chnstians  had  no  cause  to  be  uneasy,  because  the  Gentile 
Christians  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  Mosaic  laws 
respecting  food.  By  the  stipulation  concluded  by  the  apo- 
stolic convention  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  set  at  hberty  from 

VOL.  T.  u 
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every  such  restriction.  If  this  gave  offence  to  the  Jewish 
Christians,  the  offence  was  unavoidably  founded  in  the  evan- 
gelical truth  itself. 

We  must  therefore  think  of  something  connected  indeed 
with  the  religious  standing-point  of  the  Judaizers,  but  yet 
something  separable  from  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law, — 
something  that  with  more  appearance  of  justice  the  Jeidsh 
Christians  might  require  of  their  Gentile  brethren, — some- 
thing, in  which  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  others  might 
be  demanded  of  Gentile  Christians,  without  encroaching  on 
their  Christian  freedom.     This  could  be  nothing  else  than 
abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.     Every- 
thing in  this  section  would  agree  with  this  alone.     The 
passage  would  have  a  meaning  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  if  we  suppose  those  persons  to  be  spoken 
of  who,  in  certain  cases,  would  rather  abstain  altogether  from 
animal  food,  and  eat  only  herbs,  that  they  might  unknowingly 
be  in  danger  of  eating  something  unclean  and  defiling^  the 
flesh  of  idolatrous  sacrifices.     In  v.  2,  Paul  presents  the  con- 
trast in  the  extreme  point;  on  the  one  side,  a  strength  of 
&ith  which  proceeds  so  &r  as  to  banish  all  scruples  respecting 
the  enjoyment  of  food,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  extreme  of 
scrupiilosity,  arising  from  weakness  of  &ith,  which  would 
rather  eat  no  meat  whatever,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals  offered  to  idols.   Now,  it  is  evident, 
how  Paul  could  say,  that  if  needs  be,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  rather  than  disturb  the  con- 
science of  a  weak  brother.     We  need  only  recollect  that  the 
heathens  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  libations ;  *  that  the 
game  scruples  which  existed  relative  to  the  meat  of  the  sacri- 
fices, would  also  arise  in  reference  to  the  wine  of  the  li>>ations. 
But  that  the  apostle  has  not  expressly  mentioned  the  sacri- 
fices, can  in  our  opinion  occasion  no  perplexity.     He  had  in 
view  only  such  readers  as  would  at  once  understand  from  his 
words  what  he  meant ;  so  in  ordinary  letters,  many  things  are 
not  stated  in  detail,  because  it  is  presumed  that  the  persona 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  perfectly  understand  the  allusions. 

We  must  therefore  conceive  the  state  of  affidrs  in  this 
church  to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  the  Corinthian,  which 

^  See  the  Mishnah  in  the  treati      rni  rnhs^  on  idolatrous  wonhip 
c.  ii.  §  3,  ed.  Surenhus.  P.  iv.  S((9,  331. 
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we  haye  already  noticed.  Some  gave  themselves  no  coi  cem 
alx)ut  the  injunction  against  meat  offered  to  idols,  like  the 
free-tliinking  Corinthians,  and  ridiculed  the  scrupulosity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians;  others,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
the  eating  of  such  food  as  absolutely  sinful,  and  hence  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  those  who  ventured  to  eat  every- 
thing without  distinction.  Thus  also  some  were  still  too 
much  accustomed  to  consider  certain  days  as  peculiarly 
sacred,  according  to  the  Jewish  standing-point ;  those  who 
thought  more  freely,  and  viewed  the  subject  from  the  pure 
Christian  standing-point,  were  disposed  to  make  no  religious 
difference  between  one  day  and  another.  Such  a  state  of 
things  as  this  could  only  exist  in  a  community  which  was 
formed  similarly  to  the  Corinthian  church,  which  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  but  with  an 
addition  to  the  original  materials  of  a  subordinate  Jewish 
dement.  •  Paul  begins  his  exhortation,  without  particularly 
designating  the  persons  he  addressed,  yet  having  chiefly  in 
view  the  more  free-thinking  Gentile  Christians,  which  also 
confirms  the  notion,  that  these  formed  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  He  declares  the  standing-point  of  these  persons  to 
be  correct  in  theory;  but  as  in  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  he  censures  the  want  of  Christian  love  in  them, 
who  so  little  regarded  what  affected  the  welfare  of  their 
weaker  brethren,  and  with  that  defect,  the  misapprehension 
of  Christian  freedom,  which  was  shown  in  their  laying  such 
great  stress  on  what  was  outward  and  in  itself  indifferent,  as 
if  the  true  good  of  Chiistians  consisted  in  such  things,  instead 
of  being  something  grounded  in  their  imier  life,  which  would 
remain  secure  whether  they  could  use  or  not  use  these  oxit- 
ward  things.  The  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
consisted  not  in  meat  and  drink,  (the  tnie  possessions  and 
privileges,  the  true  freedom  of  the  members  of  God's  kingdom 
consisted  not  in  eating  or  drinking  this  or  that,  outward 
things  in  general  being  signified  by  this  expression.)  but  in 
the  participation  of  those  heavenly  possessions  of  the  inner 
man — righteousness  (in  the  Pauline  sense,  the  designation  of 

'  It  agrees  with  this  view,  that  in  Horn.  xv.  7  (a  passage  closely  con- 
nected with  what  goes  before),  the  subject  is  the  agreement  between 
Qentile  and  Jewish  Christians;  and  that  Paul  in  Kom.  vi.  17,  warns 
Uiem  of  the  common  Judaizers,  who  by  the  spread  of  their  principles 
endeavoured  to  excite  divisions  in  such  mixed  churches 
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the  whole  relation  in  which  the  ii:  niarewQ  ^iicatoc  stands  tc 
God,)  the  heavenly  peace  flowing  from  it,  the  happinees  of 
the  divine  life,  Rom.  xv.  17.  He  recommends  mutual  for- 
bearance and  love  to  both  parties,  that  no  one  should  judge 
another,  but  each  one  should  seek  to  be  well  grounded  in  his 
own  convictions,  and  act  accordingly;  but  that  the  more 
mature  in  Christian  conviction  should  condescend  to  the 
standing-point  of  those  who  were  not  so  &r  advanced,  since 
more  is  required  from  the  strong  than  from  the  weak. 

After  Paul  had  spent  three  months  in  Acliaia,  he  wished  to 
depart  with  the  sums  collected  for  the  poor  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  close  his  apostolic  ministry  in  the 
East*     This  plan  was  wisely  formed  by  him,  and  this  his  last 

'  Though  I  agree  for  the  most  part  with  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in 
what  he  says  (in  his  work  on  the  Acts)  on  the  intention  of  this  last 
ioumey  to  Jerusalem  ;  yet  I  cannot  entirely  assent  to  what  he  thinks 
may  be  deduced  from  the  silence  of  the  Acts  on  this  collection,  and  the 
object  of  this  journey,  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
advanced.  I  must  also  avow  myself  opposed  to  Dr.  Bauer's  views,  who 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Romans,  and  his  Dissertation  on  Episcopacy, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  misrepresented  the 
{acts,  and  set  them  in  a  false  light  from  a  one-sided,  apologetic  inten- 
tion ;  pee  his  review  of  Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  the  JaJirbiLdiJtir  tns- 
fensdiaftUche  Kritik.  March  1841.  These  two  critics  are  struck  with 
the  omission  of  a  transaction  of  so  much  importance  in  the  historical 
connexion  of  events,  and  hence  believe,  that  they  must  find  out  a 
special  reason  for  it  in  the  object  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  writing  his  work.  As  he  was  disposed  to  assume 
ignorance  of  the  continued  division  between  the  Jews  and  Oentile 
Christians,  and  always  represents  only  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Jewish 
Christians,  as  adversaries  of  the  apostle,  so  he  could  not  adduce  any- 
thing which  might  testify  against  his  assumption,  or  that  even  might 
serve  to  lessen  the  opposition  which  he  kept  out  of  sight ;  and  hence  he 
could  not  represent  this  last  journey  of  Paul  in  its  true  light.  Had  we 
reason  to  expect  in  this  age  of  the  church,  a  comprehensive  historical 
representation  explaining  the  causes  and  connexion  of  events,  if  the 
Acts  wore  the  appearance  of  snch  a  work,  had  its  author  been  a  Chris- 
tian Tbucydides  or  Polybius— we  might  then  have  admitted  the  infer- 
ence, that  eitlier  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  events  to  know 
anything  of  this  collection,  or  of  the  real  object  of  this  journey,  or  that 
owing  to  a  one-sided  bias,  he  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  falsified 
the  history.  But  such  a  statesmanlike  point  of  view,  which  could  be 
formed  only  where  the  development  of  events  could  be  surveyed  with  a 
certain  calmness  of  mind  and  a  philosophic  interest,  was  totally  foreign 
to  the  standing-point  of  Christian  history  at  this  time,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  Acts.  It  consists  of  memoirs,  as  the  author  gave  them 
from  the  sources  of  information  within  his  reach,  or  from  his  own 
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journey  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  is  to  be  viewed  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  church,  whose 
importance  we  must  consider  more  closely.  A  year  had 
passed  since  he  had  with  great  zeal  set  this  collection  on  foot 
among  the  churches  of  Gentile  Christians  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  it  was  of  importance  to  him  that  it  should  be 
very  productive.  He  had  already  written  to  the  Corinthian 
church,  1  Cor.  xvi.  4,  that  if  this  collection  equalled  his 
wishes,  he  would  convey  it  himself  to  Jerusalem.  It  was 
certainly  not  merely  his  intention  to  assist  the  poor  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  in  their  temporal  necessities ;  he  had  an 
object  still  more  important  for  the  development  of  the  church, 
to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  breach  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Gentile  Christians,  and  to  seal  for  perpetuity  the  imity  of 
the  church.  As  the  immediate  power  of  love  can  effect  more 
to  heal  the  schism  of  souls,  than  all  formal  conferences  in 
favour  of  union,  so  the  manner  in  which  the  Gentile  churches 
evinced  their  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Mother  church,  would 
accomplish  what  had  not  yet  been  attained  by  all  attempts  at 
union.  Paul  wished,  since  he  was  accompanied  to  Jerusalem 
by  the  messengers  of  these  churches,  who  practically  contm- 
dicted  the  chs^es  disseminated  against  him  by  his  Jewish 

recollection,  without  following  any  definite  plan.  He  mentions  the 
last  journey  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  apostle  himself,  without  reflecting  further  on  his  object 
in  undertaking  it,  and  probably  passed  over  the  collection  as  being  in 
that  view  unimportant ;  his  interest  would  be  engaged  by  other  objects ; 
and  reflections  which  would  only  present  themselves  from  a  comprehen- 
give  survey  of  history,  would  be  totally  absent  from  his  thoughts.  Yet 
this  bountiful  collection  might  be  included  among  the  practical  proofs 
which  Paul  gave  (Acts  xxi.  19),  of  the  success  of  his  ministry  among 
the  Gkntiles;  why  should  he  have  been  intentionally  silent  respecting 
it?  If  he  could  say  what  is  mentioned  in  that  passage,  without  injury 
to  the  design  imputed  to  him,  could  he  not  also  say,  The  presbyters  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  praised  God  for  kindling  9uch  active  brotherly 
love  in  the  hearts  of  the  believing  Gentiles.  Yet  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  by  his  account  in  ch.  zx.  v.  21,  implies  the  continued  enmity  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  against  P&ul.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  what 
could  have  induced  him  designedly  to  have  suppressed  earlier  facts 
relating  to  it.  In  Paul's  ^feuce  in  Acts  xxiv.  17,  there  is  actually  an 
allusion  to  the  collection,  which  therefore  the  author  could  not  have 
intended  to  conceal.  But  if  the  Acts  had  been  a  connected  history,  or 
a  narrative  from  one  source,  this  collection,  that  is  only  mentioned 
accidentally,  must  have  been  recorded  earlier  in  its  place  in  tlu;  regular 
•eries  of  eventa. 
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and  Judaizing  adversaries, — that  the  proofe  of  the  sympa^ 
thising  and  self-sacrificing  love  of  the  Gentile  Chnstiang 
should  serve  as  evidence  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  who  had 
imbibed  prejudices  against  them,  of  what  could  be  effected  by 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  independently  of  the  law  of 
Moses ;  so  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
operation  of  God's  Spirit  among  these,  whom  they  had  always 
been  indisposed  to  receive  as  brethren  in  the  faith.  Paul 
himself  plainly  indicates  this  to  have  been  his  chief  object  in 
this  collection  and  journey,  (2  Cor.  ix.  12 — 15  ;)  that  not  only 
this  service  of  love  might  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  but  that  many  hearts  might  be  excited  to  gra- 
titude to  God ;  when  they  saw  how  the  feith  of  Gentile 
Christians  had  verified  itself  by  this  act  of  kindness,  they 
would  feel  compelled  to  praise  God  for  this  practical  testimony 
to  the  gospel,  and  through  the  manner  in  which  the  grace  of 
God  had  shown  its  efficacy  among  them,  being  filled  with 
love  to  them,  they  would  make  them  objects  of  their  inter- 
cessions. A  reciprocal  commimion  of  prayer  in  thanksgiving 
and  intercession,  was  always  considered  as  the  mark  and  seal 
of  genuine  Chiistian  brotherhood ;  he  therefore  wished  to 
bring  about  such  a  union  of  heart  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians.  Before  he  extended  his  labours  for  the 
spread  of  the  church  in  other  lands,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
security  and  stability  of  the  work  of  which  the  foundation 
had  been  already  laid ;  but  which  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  on  the  side  of  that  earliest  controversy,  which  was 
always  threatening  to  break  forth  again. 

Yet  it  all  depended  on  this,  whether  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  could  succeed  in  carrying  his  wisely  formed  plan  into 
effect ;  he  was  well  aware,  what  hindrances  and  dangers 
obstructed  his  progress.  It  was  questionable  whether  the 
power  of  love  would  succeed  in  overcoming  the  narrow-heart- 
edness  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  and  induce  the  Jewish  OhristiaQa 
to  receive  as  brethren,  the  Gentile  brethren  who  accompanied 
him.  And  what  had  he  to  expect  fi-om  the  Jews,  when  he, 
after  they  had  heard  so  much  of  his  labom^  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  had  excited  their  fanatical  hatred, — ^personally 
appeared  among  them  ;  if  he  who  in  his  youth  had  been 
known  as  a  zealous  champion  of  Pharisaism,  was  now  seen 
accompanied  by  uncircumciscd  Gentiles  as  messengers  firom 
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Gentile  churches,  whose  equal  birthright  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  he  zealously  advocated  1  Fully  alive  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  he  must  overcome  in  order  to 
attain  his  great  object,  he  entreated  the  Roman  Christians  for 
their  intercessory  prayers,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from 
the  unbelievers  among  the  Jews,  and  that  this  service  might 
be  well  received  by  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
come  to  them  from  thence  with  joy  and  be  refreshed  by  them ; 
Rom.  XV.  31,  32. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIFTH   AND  LAST  JOCTKNET   OF  PAUL  TO  JERUSALEM — ITS  IMMEDIATE 
CONSEQUKITCES — HIS  IMPRISONMENT   IN*  PALESTINE. 

After  staying  three  months  in  Achaia,  Paul  departed  from 
Corinth  in  the  spring  of  the  year  58  or  59,  about  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  Passover.  His  companions  went  before  him  to 
Troas,  and  he  first  visited  Philippi,  where  he  joined  Luke,  who 
had  been  left  there  some  time  before.  As  he  earnestly  wished 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost,  it  was  necessary  to 
hasten  his  journey  ;  on  that  account  he  did  not  venture  to  go 
to  Ephesus,  but  sent  from  Miletus  for  the  overseers  of  the 
Ephesian  church,  and  probably  those  of  other  neighbouring 
Asiatic  churches,^  to  come  to  him,  that  in  the  anticipation  of 

*  We  cannot  conclade  with  certainty  from  Paul's  farewell  address  to 
the  overseers  of  the  church,  which  is  given  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  that  the  overseers  of  other  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  besides  those 
of  Ephesus,  were  present  on  that  occasion.  The  words  in  Acts  xx.  25, 
iv  oh  dirjKBoVf  may  favour  this  supposition,  since  they  denote  rather 
travelling  through  a  certain  district,  than  a  continued  residence  in  one 
place ;  but  these  words  may  also  be  fairly  understood  of  the  apostle's 
labours  in  different  parts  of  Ephesus,  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  the 
houses  of  the  presbyters.  The  singular  rh  voi/iyiov,  v.  28,  29,  leads  us 
to  think  most  naturally  of  only  one  church,  though  it  may  be  here  used 
collectively,  and  include  mauy  churches.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Irenseus  applies  it  to  the  overseers  of  distinct  churches,  and  speaks  of  it 
in  very  decided  lansruage.  "In  Mileto  convocatis  episcopis  et  presby- 
teris,  qui  erant  ab  Epheso,  et  reliquis  proximia  civitatibuSf*  iii.  c.  14, 
§  2.  Judging  from  the  character  of  Irenseus  and  his  times,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  be  induced  simply  by  that  expression  in  Paul's 
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the  great  dangers  that  awaited  him,  he  might  pour  forth  his 
heart  to  them  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  and  utter  the  parting 
words  of  fatherly  love.*  We  recognise  in  this  &reweU  ad- 
address,  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  Hence 
we  might  rather  suppose,  that  Irenceus  was  decided  in  giving  a  different 
representation  by  historical  traditions  or  documents  with  which  he  had 
l>ecome  acquainted  in  Lesser  Asia.  Yet  the  bias  of  the  episcopal 
system  (which  was  then  germinating)  might  perhaps  occasion  a  different 
construction  of  the  passage,  than  the  literal  narrative  would  warrant, 
independently  of  any  tradition.  Paul  applies  to  the  presbyters  the 
epithet  ixlirKoiroi;  now  it  could  not  then  be  surprising  to  find  the 
tvlffKovoi.  designated  pre.-byters,  for  this  latter  name  was  still  the 
generic  term  by  which  both  might  be  denoted,  but  the  name  irlaKowoi 
was  already  exclusively  applied  to  the  first  church  governors,  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  college  of  presbyters.  Since,  then,  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  this  institution  of  church  government  was  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  we  must  hence  conclude  from  the  name  iwUricowm 
that  the  bishops  of  other  churches  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and 
hence  Irenaeus  says  exipressly  "  episcopis  et  presbyteris."  But  if  we 
admit  that  this  meeting  consisted  of  the  overseers  of  the  various 
churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  discrepancy  between  the  three  years,  Acts 
XX.  31,  and  the  two  years  and  three  months,  of  the  duration  of  Paul's 
stay  at  Ephesus,  according  to  Luke's  narrative,  would  cease ;  for  we 
might  then  suppose,  that  Paul,  before  he  went  to  Ephesus,  spent  nine 
months  in  other  places  of  Ltreser  Asia,  where  he  founded  churches. 

*  Dr.  Bauer  and  Dr.  Schneckenburger  think  that  it  can  be  shown,  that 
this  address  in  the  20th  ch.  of  the  Acts  was  not  delivered  by  Paul  in  ita 
present  form,  but  that  it  was  framed  by  the  author  of  the  Acts,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  whole  of  his  history,  according  to  the  conciliatory  apo- 
logetic tendency  already  noticed.  We  would  not  indeed  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  address  was  taken  down  as  Paul  delivered  it,  with  o£5cial 
accuracy— but  that  it  has  been  faithfully  reported  in  its  essential  con- 
tents, and  that  an  outline  of  it  was  in  existence  earlier  than  the  whole 
of  the  Acts.  Not  only  do  we  find  nothing  in  it  which  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  situation  and  feelings  of  the  apostle,  but  it  also  contains 
several  marks  of  not  being  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  whole  of  the 
Acts.  Among  these  marks  we  reckon  the  mention  of  the  three  years, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  reckoning  in  the  Acts,  the  mention  of 
teaching  *'  from  house  to  house,"  v.  20,  and  of  the  warning  voices  of  the 
prophets,  v.  23.  (Schneckenburger,  indeed,  considers  this  to  be  a  pro- 
lepsis,  and  finds  in  it  a  mark  of  non-originality ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  already  in  the  churches  with  whom  Paul  had  stayed, 
he  had  received  warnings  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  from  the 
fanatical  rage  of  the  Jews,  though  Luke,  who  did  not  accompany  Paul 
everywhere,  has  not  mentioned  this  in  his  brief  narrative).  Besides,  as 
Paul,  speaking  of  a  higher  necessity,  by  which  ho  felt  compelled  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  "  bound  in  spirit,"  we  may  infer  that  this  journey,  under- 
taken for  what  he  considered  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the  liord, 
had  a  greater  significance  and  importance,  ac  appears  from  the  expla* 
nation  we  have  already  given,  but  which  is  not  so  represented  in  the 
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dress,  in  which  Paul's  heart,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love 
of  Christ,  expresses  itself  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  his 
feitherly  anxiety  for  the  churches,  whose  overseers  heard  his 
WBxning  voice  for  the  last  time,  and  whom  he  was  about  to 
leave  at  a  time  full  of  sad  and  dark  foreboding,  when  many 
dangers  threatened  pure  Christianity. 

He  could  not  foresee  with  certainty  what  consequences 
would  result  from  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  these  de- 
pended on  a  combination  of  circumstances,  too  intricate  for 
any  human  sagacity  to  unravel.  But  yet  he  could  not  be 
unaware  of  what  the  fanatical  rage  of  the  Jewish  zealots 
threatened,  and  what  it  might  perpetrate,  under  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  worthless  Procurator  Felix,  ^  who  com- 
bined the  meanness  of  a  slave  with  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant ; 
at  Jerusalem,  too,  where  Might  prevailed  against  Eight,  and 
OBsaasins  (the  notorious  Sicarii)  acted  as  the^  tools  of  any  party 
who  were  base  enough  to  employ  them.  In  the  churches 
which  he  had  visited  on  his  journey  hither,  many  individuals 
had  warned  him  in  inspired  language  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  thereby  confirmed  what 
his  own  presentiments,  as  well  as  his  sagacity,  led  him  to  ex- 
pect, similar  to  those  sad  anticipations  which  he  expected 
when  he  was  last  at  Corinth  ;  Kom.  xv.  31. 

There  are  especially  two  warnings  and  exhortations  relative 

Acts.  If  this  address  indicates  that  it  was  delivered  before  delegates 
from  various  Asiatic  churches,  we  may  also  number  this  among  the 
marks,  not  that  wc  would  attach  equal  weight  to  all  these  marks ;  but 
taken  collectively,  their  testimony  appears  to  prove  something.  And  ix 
Luke  had  before  him  an  earlier  written  draft  of  Paul's  address,  con- 
tainins:  the  presentiment  he  expressed  of  his  impending  death,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  Paul  could  not  have 
uttered  it,  in  case  this  anticipation  had  not  been  fulfilled.  According 
to  truth,  he  must  have  allowed  him  to  speak  as  he^actually  spoke.  But 
it  could  not  be  any  difficulty  to  Luke  or  to  the  persons  for  whom  this 
memoir  was  in  the  first  place  designed,  if  a  presentiment  of  Paul's 
respecting  his  impending  fate  was  not  fulfilled  in  its  full  extent.  In- 
fallible foreknowledge  of  future  events  was  certainly,  according  to  the 
Christian  idea  of  that  age,  not  among  the  marks  of  a  genuine  apostle, 
and  the  contrary  is  rather  implied  in  Paul's  own  words,  v.  22.  He 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  dubious  tone  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Who- 
ever might  have  forged  after  the  event  an  address  of  Paul's,  would  have 
made  him  speak  in  a  very  different  and  moie  decided  tone. 

*  Of  whom  Tacitus  says ;  "  Per  omnem  paevitiam  ac  libidinem  jug 
regium  servili  ingenio  ezercuit."    Hist.  v.  9. 
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to  the  future  which  he  addressed  to  the  overseers  of  Hie 
church,  and  enforced  by  the  example  of  his  own  labours 
during  three  years'  residence  among  them.  He  foresaw,  that 
false  teachers  from  other  parts  would  insinuate  themselves 
into  these  churches,  and  that  even  among  themselves  sudi 
would  arise  and  gain  many  adherents.  He  exhorts  them, 
therefore,  to  watch  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  which  he 
had  faithfully  published  to  them  for  so  long  a  period  might  be 
preserved  in  its  purity.  The  false  teachers  whom  he  here 
pointed  out  were  most  probably  distinct  from  the  class  of 
common  Judaizers  ;  for  in  churches  iii  which  the  Gentile 
Christian,  that  is,  the  Hellenic  element,*  so  predominated  as 
in  those  of  Lesser  Asia,  such  persons  could  not  be  so  dangerous; 
and  particularly  when  such  false  teachers  were  described  as 
proceeding  from  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  these  heretical  tendencies  must  have  developed 
themselves  from  a  mixture  with  Christianity  of  the  mental 
elements  already  existing  in  the  church.  Might  not  Paullb 
experience  during  his  long  stay  in  Lesser  Asia,  have  givm 
him  occasion  to  feel  these  anxieties  for  the  future  f  As  im- 
mediately after  announcing  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
church,  he  reminded  them  that  for  three  years  he  had  not 
ceased,  day  or  night,  to  warn  each  one  among  them  with 
tears,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  at  that  time  cause  thus  to 
address  the  consciences  of  their  ovei-seers,  and  to  warn  them 
so  impressively  against  the  adulteration  of  Christian  truth 
We  here  see  the  first  omens  indicated  by  the  apostle  of  a 
new  conflict  which  awaited  pure  Christianity.*     At  the  dose 

*  Schneckenburger,  p.  136,  objects  againRt  this  remark,  that  in  the 
Gentile-Christian  Oalatian  churches,  Judaizing  false  teachers  could  pro- 
duce the  greatest  confusion ;  but  the  degree  of  Grecian  caltivatlon  in 
Galatia  and  at  Ephesus  makes  a  difference  here. 

'  As  from  what  is  said  in  the  text  it  is  easily  shown,  that  Paul  most 
have  held  such  a  warning  of  the  propagation  of  new  perversions  of 
Christian  truth  to  be  called  for ;  so  I  can  find  no  ground  for  Bauer's  and 
Schneckenburger's  assumption,  that  something  is  here  attributed  to 
Paul  which  he  could  not  say  from  his  own  standing-point;  whether  with 
fiauer.  it  is  assumed  that  such  a  prophesying  is  formed  according  to  the 
appearances  of  a  later  period,  or  with  Schneckenburger,  that  what  was 
present,  what  had  actually  fallen  under  Paul's  own  notice,  is  here  trans- 
ferred to  the  future.  Schneckenburger  finds  something  intentional  in 
Paul's  mentioning  nothing  of  the  confiicts  which  he  had  sustained  with 
the  false  teachers,  the  Judaizers ;  and  in  speaking  only  of  such  conflicts 
which  would  follow  his  departure.    But  there  certainly  lies  in  Panlli 
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of  his  address,  Paul  refers  them  to  the  example  of  disinte- 
lested  and  self-denying  love,  which  he  had  given  them  : — ^he 
nad  required  of  them  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  raiment, 
but  as  they  well  knew,  had  provided  for  his  own  temporal 
wants  and  those  of  his  followers  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands.  These  words  are  admirably  suited  to  the  close  of  the 
address.  By  reminding  the  presbyters  of  the  proofs  of  his 
disinterested  love,  and  of  his  zeal  which  shunned  no  toil  and 
no  privation  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  gave  still  greater 
weight  to  his  exhortations.  The  33d  verse  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  31st,  where  he  reminds  them  of  his  labours 
among  them  for  their  souls,  and  in  both  verses  he  holds  out 
his  own  example  for  their  imitation.  He  expresses  this  still 
more  clearly  in  the  words,  "  I  have  showed  you  all  things  (or 
in  every  way),  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,^  and  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  *  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' "  It  conveyed  the  exhorta- 
tion, that  in  the  discharge  of  their  oflBce  they  should  avoid 
all  appearance  of  selfishness,  that  they  should  rather  earn  their 
own  livehhood,  and  give  up  their  claim  to  what  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  church  to  which  they  had  consecrated 
their  powers.      He  impressed  this  upon  them  in  the  most 

word.s  a  reference  to  that  which  he  had  already  said  by  way  of  warning 
to  the  presbyters.  But  he  could  speak  of  these  adulterations  of 
Christianity  as  future,  since  be  had  detected  them  in  the  germ,  and 
their  further  development  was  at  first  checked  by  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonal influence. 

^  Certainly  the  daOtveis  in  Acts  xx.  35,  are  not  those  who  needed  help 
in  respect  of  their  bodily  wants ;  in  that  case,  why  should  not  a  more 
definite  word  be  used  1  Neither  does  the  connexion  suit  such  an  inter- 
pretation, for  Paul  does  hot  say  that  he  laboured  that  he  might  be  able 
to  give  to  the  poor,  or  that  he  might  support  his  poor  associates ;  but 
that  the  church  might  not  be  obliged  to  contribute  neither  to  them  nor 
to  him  any  thing  for  their  support.  And  this  manifestly  in  order  that 
every  occasion  might  be  taken  from  the  weak,  who  were  not  sufficiently 
established  in  Christian  principles,  who  would  be  easily  disposed  to 
entertain  the  suspicion  of  private  advantage.  The  use  of  the  word 
iurd^yiis  in  2  Cor.  xi.  29  also  favours  this  interpretation,  and  what  he 
assigns  in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  as  the  reasons  of  such 
conduct.  Thus  also  this  exhortation  stands  in  closer  connexion  with 
what  goes  before ;  for  if  the  presbyters  avoided  all  appearance  of  selfish- 
ness, they  would  have  a  firmer  hold  on  the  general  confidence,  and  thus, 
like  Paul  himself  in  reference  to  the  Judaizers,  could  more  successful'.y 
oppose  the  false  teachers,  who  endeavoured  for  their  own  ends  to  excite 
mistrust  of  the  existing  teachers  and  guides  of  the  church. 
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delicate  manner,  since  he  does  not  use  the  express  fonn  of 
exhortation,  but  presents  his  example  for  imitation  under 
similar  circumstances.  Paul  indeed  declares  elsewhere,  that 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as  Christ  himself  had  expressed 
it,  were  entitled  to  receive  their  maintenance  from  the 
churches  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  they  laboured.  And  it 
may  appear  strange  that  he  here  departs  from  this  rule,  and 
that  he  should  here  prescribe  to  all  the  presbyters  what  else- 
where he  has  represented  as  an  exception  arising  out  of  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  as  something  suited  only  to  his 
individual  standing-point.'  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  circumstances  of  itinerant  missionaries  and  those  of  the 
overseers  of  churches  whose  activity  at  first  is  not  so  claimed 
by  their  pastoral  duties  &&  •/  prevent  their  carrying  on  at  the 
same  time  their  former  secular  employment ;  and  if  they 
thus  laboured  with  self-sacrificing  love  without  any  appearance 
of  selfishness,  their  authority  and  influence,  which  would  he 
required  to  counteract  the  false  teachers,  would  be  much  in- 
creased. 

In  this  whole  address,  as  suited  the  feelings  and  aim  of  one 
who  was  probably  taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  spiritual  chil- 
dren, the  hortatory  element  is  throughout  predominant ;  if 
we  suppose  an  apologetic  element,  which  is  very  doubtful, 
it  is  at  all  events  quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  It  is  very 
improbable,  that  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  disinterestedness, 
he  intended  to  repel  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  adver- 
saries ;  for  though  he  was  obliged  to  answer  such  charges  iu 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  a  similar 
exculpation  of  himself  was  required  in  all  the  churches. 
With  greater  reason  we  may  find  in  what  he  says  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  teaching  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  accusations  of  his  Judaizing  opponents,  of  which 
we  have  so  often  spoken.  But  even  this  is  very  doubtfdl ; 
for  in  any  case,  without  an  apologetic  design,  and  simply  to 
excite  the  presbyters  to  fidelity  in  holding  fast  the  pure  doc- 
trine which  they  had  received,  he  would  of  necessity  remind 
them  how  important  he  had  felt  it  to  keep  back  nothing  from 
them  that  was  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  he  was  free 
from  blame  if,  after  all,  they  should  be  guilty  of  un&ithfrilncss. 

'  For  which  reaRon  Schneckenburger  thinks  it  improbable  that  FUil 
■J  expressed  himself. 
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Sack  an  address  could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  on 
their  hearts,  of  which  we  have  a  simple  and  striking  descrip- 
tion in  the  Acts  xx.  37,  38. 

When  Paul  arrived  at  Csesarea  Stratonis,  within  two  days' 
journey  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  warned  of  fresh  dangers  that 
threatened  him.  The  members  of  the  church  and  his  com- 
panions united  their  entreaties  that  he  would  be  careful 
of  his  life,  and  not  proceed  any  further.  But  though  he  was 
far  from  the  enthusiastic  zeal  that  panted  for  martyrdom, 
though  he  never  neglected  any  methods  of  Christian  pni- 
dence,  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hfe  for  the  service  of  his 
Lord  and  of  the  Church,  yet  as  he  himself  declared,  lie 
counted  his  life  as  nothing,  if  required  to  sacrifice  it  in  the 
ministry  entrusted  to  him.  However  much  a  heart  so  ten- 
derly susceptible,  so  open  to  all  pure  human  emotions  as  his, 
must  have  been  moved  by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  who  loved 
him  as  their  spiritual  father,  yet  he  suffered  not  his  resolution 
to  be  shaken,  but  resisted  all  these  impressions,  in  order  to 
follow  the  call  of  duty;  he  left  all  events  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord,  in  which  at  last  his  Chi-istian  brethren  concurred. 

The  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  with  his 
companions  visited  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  at  whose 
house  the  presbyters  of  the  church  were  assembled.  They 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  account  of  the  effects  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  But  James  called  his  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  a  great  nmnber  of  Jews  who  believed  on 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  were  yet  zealous  and  strict 
observers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  were  prejudiced  against  him;*  for 

^  Dr.  Bauer  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the  words  in  Acts  xxi.  20, 
7&V  •K^TTurrtvKl'TW,  are  a  glosA,  and  that  the  Jews  here  spoken  of  are 
those  who  had  not  received  the  gospel.  It  appears  to  him  incredible, 
that  the  number  of  Christians  among  the  Jews,  who  in  later  times  were 
confined  to  the  small  sects  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  could  have 
been  so  very  great.  He  thinks,  that  what  James  said  would  perfectly 
upply  to  Jews  who  had  not  yet  embraced  the  goBpel,  of  whose  plots  it 
behoved  Paul  to  be  careful,  and  who  afterwards  actually  raised  a 
tumult  against  him.  Origen  indeed  says,  Tom.  1.  in  J  oh,  §  2,  that  the 
number  of  believing  Jews  in  the  whole  world  would  not  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand ;  but  from  the  times  of  Origen  we 
eannot  draw  an  inference  respecting  an  earlier  period.  Since  Chris- 
tianity had  for  a  long  time  spread  so  successfully  amoug  the  Jews,  their 
numbers  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  might  have  increased  to  several 
myriads,  as  Hegesipptis  likewise  testifies  in  Eusebius  ii.  23;  and  w() 
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those  Judaizers,  who  everywhere  sought  to  iujure  Paul's 
ministiy,  had  circulated  in  Jerusalem  the  charge  against  him,  J, 
that,  not  content  with  releasing  the  believing  Gentiles  from 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  had  required  of  the 
Jews  who  lived  among  them  not  to  circumcise  their  diildren, 
and  not  to  observe  the  law.  This  chaise,  so  brought  forward, 
was  certainly  false ;  for  Paul  combated  the  outward  obserr- 
ance  of  Judaism  only  so  far  as  the  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion  of  men  were  made  to  depend  upon  it.      It  was 


need  not  confine  the  expression  to  Jews  resident  in  Jerusalem,  since  at 
the  Pentecost  many  would  be  brought  together  from  other  parts.  Bnt 
many  of  these  believing  Jews  might  not  distinguish  theniaelTeB  from 
others,  excepting  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  ud 
hence  we  may  account  for  many  of  them  relapsing  into  Judaism,  whm 
their  own  Messianic  expectations  were  not  fulfilled.  We  also  find  bo 
intimation  that  James  had  warned  Paul  of  danger  threatening  him 
from  this  class  of  Jews;  but  he  only  required  that  he  would  side  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  these  brethren  in  the  faith,  who  were  filled 
with  mistrust  and  suspicion  towards  him.  The  connexion  of  verse  20, 
absolutely  requires  the  addition  of  tQp  vexioTevKSruv,  for  how  ooold 
James  be  supposed  to  tell  Paul  a  fact  he  well  knew  beforehand,  that  si 
Jerusalem  there  were  so  many  myriads  of  Jews,  who  were  all  zeslons 
observers  of  the  law  'i  Bauer  in  his  review  of  Schneckenbuiger's  work 
has  acknowledged  that  this  alteration  of  the  text  formerly  proposed  by 
him,  is  untenable ;  but  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  he  here 
believes  to  exist,  by  another  method  in  connexion  with  the  views  held 
by  himself  and  Schneckenburger  respecting  the  peculiar  standing-point 
and  object  of  the  Acts.  Historical  truth  must  here  make  her  waj 
through  the  subjective  point  of  view,  into  which  the  author  of  the  Acts 
forces  everything,  and  assert  her  right  even  against  his  will.  He 
wished,  forsooth,  so  to  represent  matters,  as  if,  by  the  arrangement 
agreed  upon  by  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem,  the  difiTerenoes 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  had  been  settled,  and  Paol 
henceforward  had  to  combat,  not  with  Jewish  Christians,  but  solely 
with  Jews.  Yet  against  his  will  he  was  obliged  to  grant  to  historic^ 
truth,  that  in  the  machinations  against  Paul  on  his  last  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  Jewish  Christians  had  the  principal  share.  But  as  this  is 
opposed  to  the  point  of  view  on  which  he  proceeds  everywhere  else,  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  are  so  mingled  by  him,  that  the  Jewish 
Christians  become  Jews  again,  and  hence  he  is  led  into  the  error  of 
overrating  the  numbers  of  the  former.  But  after  what  has  been  said, 
we  cannot  accede  to  the  correctness  of  this  too  artificial  hypothesis. 
And  if  the  author  had  once  allowed  himself  to  distort  history  according 
to  his  subjective  point  of  view,  he  would  surely  have  remained  iaithlal 
to  this  view,  and  on  this  last  occasion  would  have  named  only  Jews  si 
ihe  calumniators  of  Paul,  against  whose  false  accusations  he  would  have 
to  justify  himself.  He  was  under  no  necessity  by  such  inoonsistency  to 
testify  against  himself. 
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principle,  that  no  one  should  relinqxiish  the  national  and  civil 
relations  in  which  he  stood  at  his  conversion,  unless  for 
important  reasons ;  and  on  this  principle  he  allowed  the  Jews 
to  retain  their  peculiarities,  among  which  was  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  1  Cor.  vii.  18.  But  it  could  not  fail  to 
happen,  that  those  who  entered  into  the  Pauline  ideas  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  and  were  thereby  freed  from 
scrupulosity  in  the  observance  of  the  former,  were  led  into  a 
fireer  line  of  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  some  might  go 
further  than  Paul  wished  in  the  indulgence  of  their  inclina- 
tions. Such  instances  as  these  might  have  given  occasion  to 
the  charge  that  he  had  seduced  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
release  themselves  from  the  law.^     As  by  this  accusation,  the 

'  Dr.  Schneckenburger  and  Bauer  think  that  the  manner  in  which 
this  transaction  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  is  an  important  contirmation 
of  their  views  of  the  whole  history.  The  mode  of  acting  here  ascribed 
to  Pan!,  appears  to  them  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  he 
lays  down  in  his  epistles.  According  to  Schneckenburger,  the  Acts 
woold  be  a  confused,  partial  representation  of  a  real  transaction,  sketched 
aceordlng  to  a  subjective  point  of  view  lying  at  its  basis ;  according  to 
Baaer,  it  would  be  an  entirely  false  narration  Either  ( in  the  opinion 
of  the  latter)  the  historical  credibility  of  the  Acts  must  be  given  up,  or 
the  character  of  Paul  must  stand  in  an  unfavourable  light.  I  will  here 
cite  Bauer*s  words:  "If  it  were  really  so,  as  the  author  of  the  Acts 
represents  the  fact,  that  the  apostle,  as  (pyXaurauh  rhy  vofiov,  became  the 
olject  of  an  intensely  vehement  persecution,  with  what  right  can  we 
oppose  the  language  of  the  apostle  to  all  who  think  they  can  defend  the 
perfect  historic  credibility  of  the  Acts  in  Gal.  v.  11,  iyi)  5e,  aScA^ol,  ti 
ir€ptrofiiiv  }hi  m^pvororctf,  iri  eri  du&KOfiai ;  &pa  Kwriipyrivai  rh  ffKdvBoKov  rod 
trravpouj  and  the  same  apostle,  who  in  Gal.  v.  3  declares  in  so  solemn 
a  tone,  fAopripo/xai  8e  irdKiv  irajnl  d.pBp<&Ta  icepir(fivofi€Va>,  Zri  6<f>€t\€nis 
4<rr\v  i\oy  rlfw  v6ixov  iroi^arat,  (therefore  must  place  his  whole  trust  in  the 
law,  and  expect  salvation  from  it  alone,)  must  according  to  the  Acts 
(xzi.  23)  have  consentad  to  an  act  which  represented  him  as  a  ipvKitr- 
trmf  r6v  v6imv,  and  bore  public  testimony  that,  so  far  from  abrogating 
the  law,  he  was  rather  a  teacher  of  it,  who  taught  as  much  as  others 
this  universal  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  all  its  ordinances, 
and  especially  that  of  circumcision  (xzi.  23).  That  in  Acts  xxi.  21, 
only  the  *Ioti8ouoi  Karh,  rk  I0n)  are  spoken  of  makes  not  the  least 
difference.  Had  the  apostle  also  wished  to  give  up  nothing  respect- 
ing the  continual  validity  of  the  law,  only  among  the  Jews  whom 
he  sought  to  convert  to  Christianity,  as  he  practically  declared  in 
Acts  xxi.  26,  compared  with  23,  with  what  untruth  would  he  have 
expressed  himself  to  the  Galatians!"  But  I  cannot  perceive  the 
alleged  contradiction  between  this  mode  of  acting  and  the  principles 
expressed  by  Paul.  Such  a  contradiction  appears  only  when  they  are 
•eparated,and  not  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  whole  style  of  thinking 
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cooduct  of  Paul  would  be  presented  in  a  false  light,  and  smoe 
he  was  &x  from  being  such  an  enemy  to  Judaism  as  hu 

In  all  those  passages  in  which  he  so  emphatically  speaks  against  circam- 
cision  and  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  everything  is  referred 
to  the  standing-point  of  those  who  were  Gtentiles  by  birth,  among  whom 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  their  historical  development,  or  in 
their  national  institutions.  It  was  not  circumcision  in  itself,  it  w» 
not  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  itself,  which  he  so  stienuonsly 
opposed.  He  never  attached  so  much  importance  to  outward  things 
either  negatively  or  positively ;  these  he  always  declared  were  in  them- 
selves indifferent,  and  impressively  said  that  neither  circamcision 
availed  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  that  all  depended  on  the 
new  creation,  which  must  be  eflected  equally  in  the  circamcised  and 
uucircumcised  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  Gal.  vi.  15.  It  was  the  same 
thing  whether  a  man  lived  as  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  provided,  under  these 
different  forms  of  national  culture,  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  working  by  love ;  Gkd.  y.  6.  As  that 
which  he  considered  of  most  importance  in  life  as  the  principle  of  the 
new  Christian  creation  was  only  this  one  thing,  so  that  which  he  w 
strenuously  combated  was  only  that  one  thing  which  stood  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle,  and  exactly  as  far  as  it  was  thus  in  oppositioiL 
But  among  Gentile  Christians,  the  outward  act  or  rite,  and  the  pria* 
ciple  on  which  it  rested,  the  reason  for  practising  it,  were  alike  nugi' 
tory ;  it  was  something  contradictory  to  their  national  character,— it 
was  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  element  into  the  course  of  their  reli- 
gious  development, — and  they  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  such  a 
burdensome  ceremonial,  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  their  relation  to  God.  It  is  therefore  evideut,  that  the 
principles  which  Paul  expressed  on  the  outward  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  in  reference  to  Gentile  Christians,  were  totally  inapplicable 
to  Jewish  Christians.  The  sense  of  the  words  in  GaL  y.  11,  is,  if  Paul 
now,  as  an  apostle  (as  formerly  from  his  Pharisaic  standing-point), 
taught  that  no  one  could  obtain  salvation  without  circumcision, — ^thit 
the  Gentiles,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  must  submit  to  circumcision, — then  the  Jews  would  have  no 
reason  for  persecuting  him ;  his  object  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  ^e 
Jewish  proselyte-makers,  to  convert  all  men  to  Judaism.  The  doctrine 
of  Jesus  the  Crucified  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  because  they  were 
compelled  by  it  to  renounce  all  their  self-righteousness,  everything  in 
which  they  seemed  to  take  precedence  of  the  Gentiles.  If  it  were 
admitted  that  the  Gentiles  must  first  become  Jews,  in  order  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  Jews  as  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  stone  ot 
offence  would  be  taken  away.  But  if  Paul  allowed  the  Jews  to  continue 
in  their  outward  manner  of  life  as  Jews,  and  in  this  respect  acted  him- 
self like  a  Jew,  this  was  something  very  different  from  ircpiro/AV  Kripiff- 
aeiv  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  tbe 
position  that,  equally  for  Jews  and  Gentiles,  men  are  freed  by  Christ 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  is  constantly  valid.  This  refers  to  the  internal 
relation  to  the  law,  and  the  position  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  it 
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adversaries  wished  him  to  appear,  he  declared  himself  to  be 
ready,  as  James  proposed,  to  refute  that  charge  by  an  overt 
act,  by  taking  part  in  the  Jewish  cultus  in  a  mode  which  was 
highly  esteemed  by  pious  Jews.  ^  He  joined  himself  to  four 
members  of  the  churoh,  who  had  undertaken  a  Nazarite's  vow 
for  seven  days.  He  submitted  to  the  same  restraints,  and 
intimated  to  the  priests  that  he  would  be  answerable  for  the 
expense  of  the  offerings  that  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
accomplishmei^t  of  the  purification.  ^     But  though  he  might 

Bat  notwithstanding  this  truth,  the  Jewish  Christians  might  retain  the 
outward  obser?ance  of  the  law.  Has  not  Paul  himself,  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
18 — ^20,  plainly  expressed  the  principle  1  the  Jews  after  their  conversion 
are  to  continue  Jews ;  Christianity  requires  no  one  to  make  a  change 
in  these  outward  things,  on  which  the  essence  of  religion  does  not  de- 
pend. When  he  says  in  1  Cor.  iz.  20,  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a 
Jew,  that  he  appeared  as  one  subject  to  the  law,  can  this  have  any  other 
sense  than  that  among  the  Jews  he  lived  as  a  Jew,  so  that  if  any  one 
looked  only  at  what  was  external,  he  must  have  supposed  that  Paul  was 
still  subject  to  the  yoke  of  the  law,  still  held  it  to  be  binding  ?  Must 
we  not,  from  what  he  here  asserts  of  himself,  conclude  with  certainty, 
though  we  had  no  historical  data,  that  he  acted  in  several  instances 
exactly  as  we  find  described  in  the  Acts  1  But  it  may  be  said,  If  Paul 
took  a  part  in  the  observance  of  such  a  Kazarite's  vow,  he  thereby  prac- 
tically santioned  the  notion,  that  it  was  something  acceptable  m  itself 
to  Gkid,  and  conducive  to  salvation.  If  this  had  been  the  case,  such 
practices  must  have  been  recommended  to  the  Gentile  Christians  in 
general  as  well-pleasing  to  God.  But  as  Paul,  under  all  circumstances, 
expressed  the  same  principle,  that  by  the  works  of  the  law  no  oue  can 
be  justified  before  God, — ^as  he  always  insisted  that  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, though  they  observed  none  of  these  things,  ought  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  an  equality  with  the 
Jews, — as  those  who  desired  him  to  practise  such  an  outward  observance 
of  Jewish  rites,  agreed  with  him  in  his  leading  principle, — he  sufficiently 
guarded  himself  against  the  false  conclusion  which  might  have  been 
deduced  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  conduct.  Those  who  merely  ob- 
served externally  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles  among  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  must  indeed  believe  that  they  had  detected  an  incon- 
sistency ;  and  we  have  already  noticed  what  imputations  were  cast  upon 
him  by  his  adversaries  on  this  account  Indeed,  when  James  says  of 
Paul  "  that  he  walked  orderly  and  kept  the  law,"  Acts  xxi.  24,  we  must 
understand  it  with  the  necessary  limitation,  that  the  same  Paul  had  no 
scruple  to  live  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile.  But  the  author  of  the 
iVcts  reports  only  single  facts ;  we  find  not  an  assumption  of  consecutive- 
ness  and  comprehensiveness  in  his  history,  but  a  want  of  these  qualities 
altogether  in  his  apostolic  memoirs. 

'  Josepbus,  ArchsBol.  xix.  6,  §  1. 

s  The  common  supposition  that  Paul  joined  himself  to  these  Naza- 
renes,  when  they  had  yet  seven  days,  Acts  xxi.  27,  to  continue  their 
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have  satisfied  by  this  means  the  minds  of  the  better  disposed 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  inveterate  zealots  among 
the  Jews  were  not  at  all  conciliated.  ^  On  the  contraiy,  they 
were  only  more  incensed,  that  the  man  who,  as  they  said,  had 
everywhere  taught  the  Gentiles  to  blaspheme  the  people  of 
God,  the  law  and  the  temple,  had  ventured  to  take  a  part  in 
the  Jewish  cnltus.  They  had  seen  a  Gentile  Chnstian, 
Trophimus,  in  company  with  him,  and  hence  the  fanatics 
concluded  that  he  had  taken  a  Gentile  with  him  into  the 
temple  and  defiled  it.  A  violent  tumult  instantly  arose,  and 
Paul  was  rescued  firom  the  enraged  miiltitude  only  by  means 
of  the  Roman  tribune,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  with  a  band 
of  soldiers  from  the  Arx  Antonia  situated  over  against  the 
temple,  the  quarters  of  the  Roman  garrison. 

Paxil  was  on  the  point  of  being  scourged,  (a  common  mode 
of  torture  among  the  Romans,)  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
a  confession  respecting  the  cause  of  this  tumult,  but  by 
declaring  himself  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  saved  from  this 
ignominy.  The  tribune  now  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  he  might  send  Paxil  to  appear  before 
the  Sanhedrim.  The  manner  in  which  the  apostle  conducted 
himself  on  this  occasion,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  who 
knew  how  to  control  the  agitation  of  his  feelings  by  a  sober 

abstinence  for  the  discharge  of  their  vow,  and  that  during  this  time  he 
kept  the  vow  with  them,  is  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  twelve  days, 
Acts  xxiv.  11,  for  in  that  case  theie  must  have  been  seventeen  days.  It 
is  indeed  in  itself  possible,  that  Paul  did  not  reckon  the  five  days  which 
he  spent  in  confinement  at  Csesarea,  since  they  signified  nothing  for  his 
object ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  from  his  own  words.  There  remains, 
therefore,  nothing  else  but  to  assume,  that  the  seven  days  denote  a  definite 
number  of  days,  to  which  at  that  time  the  Kazarites'  vow  used  to  ex- 
tend, and  that  Paul  had  joined  the  Nazarites  on  one  of  the  last  of  these 
days.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  section  of  the  Mishnah  on  the 
Nazarites'  vow,  the  number  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned  as  the  fixed 
term  for  this  oath.  As  to  the  seven  days  mentioned  iu  Numbers  vi., 
they  are  not  applicable  to  the  present  case ;  for  they  refer  to  the  case  of 
a  person  who,  during  the  time  of  his  vow,  has  defiled  himself,  and  who, 
after  the  interval  of  seven  days'  purification,  begins  his  vow  afresh. 

^  I  find  no  reason  for  assuming  with  Bauer,  that  the  machinations 
against  Paul  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  charge 
the  author  of  the  Acts  with  falsifying  a  matter  of  fact.  But  I  consider 
it  possible  that,  among  the  great  multitude  of  Jewish  Christians,  some 
might  be  found  to  whom  their  Judaism  wns  more  important  than  the 
little  Christianity  they  possessed,  and  that  such  persons  would  mak« 
common  cause  with  the  Jewish  zealots  against  Paul. 
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judgment,  ana  to  avail  himself  of  circumstances  with  Chris- 
tian prudence,  without  any  compromise  of  truth.  When  he 
was  suddenly  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  righteous  indig- 
nation to  speak  with  greater  warmth  than  he  intended,  he 
waa  able  to  recover  the  mastery  of  his  feelings,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  vocation.  In  a  moment  of  excitement 
at  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  high  priest  Ananias,  while 
thinking  only  of  the  person  and  losing  sight  of  the  ofl&ce 
whose  duties  had  been  violated,  he  had  used  intemperate 
expressions  though  containing  truth ;  but  on  being  infonned 
that  it  was  the  high  priest  whom  he  had  so  addressed,  he  at 
once  corrected  himself  and  said,  he  had  not  considered  the 
dignity  of  the  person  he  had  thus  addressed,  to  whom 
reverence  was  due  according  to  the  law.'  In  order  to 
secure  the  voice  of  the  majority  among  his  judges,  he  availed 
himself  of  that  means  for  the  victory  of  truth,  which  has 
often  been  used  against  it — the  divide  et  impera  in  a  good 
sense ;  he  enlisted  on  his  side  the  bias  for  that  truth  by  the 
acknowlec^ment  of  which  the  greater  number  of  his  judges 
really  approached  nearer  to  him,  than  the  few  who  denied  it, 
in  order  to  produce  a  division  in  the  assembly.  He  could 
say  with  truth,  that  he  was  bronght  to  trial  because  he  had 
testified  of  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  for  he  had  preached  Jesus  as  the  personage  by  whom 
this  hope  was  fulfilled.  These  words  had  the  effect  of  uniting 
the  Pharisees  present  in  his  favour,  and  of  involving  them  in 
a  warm  debate  with  the  Sadducees,  to  whom  the  high  priest 
himself  belonged.  The  former  could  find  no  fault  in  him. 
If  he  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person  or  that  an 
angel  had  appeared  to  him — (the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Jesus) — whatever  he  might  mean  by  this,  and  whether  what 
he  averred  were  true  or  nut,  they  did  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine, nor  trouble  themselves  abont  it; — at  all  events,  they 
could  not  criminate  him  on  this  account.  ^  The  tribune  of 
the  floman  cohort  at  last  saw  himself  obliged,  by  the  plots  of 

'  If  we  are  not  disposed  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  ^Scii',  Acts 
xziii.  5,  in  the  language  which  probably  Paul  used  on  this  occasion,  the 
Aramaic,  the  meaning  which  5?^  may  well  have ;  yet  it  is  plain  from  the 
circumBtances  under  which  he  said  this,  that  he  could  not^  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  affirm  that  he  did  not  know  him. 

s  The  words  yAi  BtoyMx&y^Vj  Acts  xxiii.  9,  are  certainly  a  gloss,  and 
a  glosa  at  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage,  for  this  wasi 
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Paxil's  enemies  against  his  life,  to  send  him  under  an  eecort  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  proyince  Csesarea,  and  to  transfer  the 
afiair  to  the  Procurator  Felix,  who  resided  there. 

The  accusation  which  the  Sanhedrim  by  their  counsel  were 
allowed  to  bring  against  him,  was  the  only  one  which,  accofd* 
ing  to  the  priyQeges  secured  to  the  Jews  by  the  Boman  lam^ 
could  with  any  diow  of  reason  be  made,  namely,  that  he 
everywhere  disturbed  the  Jews  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
privileges,  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  cultus, — ^that  he 
excited  disturbances  and  divisions  among  them,  and  that  at 
last  he  had  dared  to  desecrate  the  temple.  The  tribune  was 
accused  of  preventing  the  Jews  from  judging  Paul  according 
to  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  law.  Felix,  who  was 
not  disposed  to  meddle  with  the  internal  disputes  of  the  Jews^ 
perceived  no  fiiult  in  the  accused,  and  hence  would  at  once 
have  set  him  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  hoped,  as  it  was  his 
practice  to  make  justice  venal,  to  obtain  money  from  him ; 
but  as  Paul  was  not  willing  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  such 
an  unlawful  method,  which  would  cast  suspicion  both  on 
himself  and  his  cause,  Felix,  in  order  to  gain  &vour  with  the 
Jews  on  leaving  them,  to  whom  he  had  been  sufficiently 
obnoxious,  left  him  in  confinement,  and  thus  he  remained 
for  two  years  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  Procurator,  M. 
Porcius  Festus.* 

certainly  more  than  the  Pharisees  could  be  willing  to  say  from  their 
standing-point. 

^  If  the  precise  time  at  which  Felix  was  recalled,  and  Festns  reoeired 
the  government  of  the  province,  could  be  exactly  determined,  we  ^oold 
have  an  important  chronological  mark ;  but  this  period  cannot  be  so 
exactly  determined.  The  chronological  data  on  which  we  here  proceed, 
are  the  following.  When  Felix  laid  down  the  procuratorship,  he  was 
accused  at  Rome,  as  Josephus  (Archceol.  xx.  8,  §  9)  relates,  by  the  Jews, 
on  account  of  the  oppressions  he  had  practised,  and  would  have  been 
Jpunished  if  he  had  not  been  delivered  by  the  intercef^sion  of  his  brother 
rallas,  who  at  that  time  had  much  influence  with  the  emperor.  Bot 
Pallas  was  poisoned  by  Nero  in  the  year  62,  see  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  65. 
This  enables  us  to  fix  the  extreme  terminus  a  quo  of  the  recal  of  Felix. 
But  according  to  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  Pallas  had  long  before  lost  his 
influence,  {Aniial.  xiii.  14.)  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Nero  had 
removed  Pallas  from  the  office  he  held  under  Claudius,  and  treated  him 
with  displeasure.  And  since  Josephus  says  that  when  Pallas  interceded 
for  his  brother  Felix  he  stood  in  favour  with  the  emperor,  it  follows, 
that  the  recal  of  Felix  must  have  t;iken  place  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's 
*eign,  which  can  by  no  means  be  admitted.     What  Josephus  says  in  the 
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Paul  had  for  a  long  time  previous  to  this  event  enter, 
tained  the  thought  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  world.  But  it  was  now  uncertain  whether  he  woiild 
ever  attain  the  fulfilment  of  this  inward  call;  but  on  the 
uight  after  he  had  borne  testimony  to  his  fsaih  before  the 
assembled  Sanhedrim^  the  Lord  imparted  the  assurance  to 
him  by  a  vision,  that  as  he  had  been  his  witness  in  the  capital 
of  the  Jewish  world,  he  should  also  be  the  same  in  that  of  the 
Gentile  world.  It  was  this  which  confirmed  him  in  his  reso- 
lution, when  the  procurator  was  about  to  sacrifice  him  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Jewinh  Sanhedrim,  of  seeking  deliverance  by  an 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  The  arrival  at  Csesarea  of  the  young 
King  Agrippa  XL,  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  Jews  and 
their  religion,  was  acceptable  to  Festus,  since  he  hoped  that 
by  admitting  Paul  to  an  examination  in  his  presence,  he 
could  learn  something  more  decisive  in  this  afi^ir,  which 
might  be  communicated  in  his  report  to  Rome.  Paul  ap- 
peared before  so  numerous  and  august  an  assembly,  before 
the  Roman  procurator  and  the  Jewish  king,  with  exultation 
at  the  thought  of  being  able  to  testify  of  what  filled  his  heart 
before  such  an  audience.  He  addressed  himself  especially  to 
King  Agrippa,  in  whom,  as  a  professor  of  the  Jewi^  &ith,  he 

history  of  his  life,  of  his  own  journey  to  Rome  in  his  siz-and-twentieth 
year,  gives  no  sure  foundation  for  determining  the  time  when  Felix  laid 
down  his  office.  Schrader  thinks  indeed,  that  he  can  find  a  certain 
chronological  mark  in  this,  that  something  which  Josephus  puts  iu 
connexion  with  the  entrance  of  Festus  into  office,  was  decided  by  the 
influence  of  Poppoea,  already  married  to  Nero,  {Joseph.  Arckorol.  xx.  8, 
§  1) ;  for  it  would  follow  that  since  Nero,  according  to  Tacitua,  married 
Poppcsa  in  62,  Festus  must  have  entered  on  his  government  about  this 
time.  But  the  words  of  Josephus,  xlv.  60,  icar&  rhv  Katp6v  rovrov,  cannot 
avail  for  exactly  determining  the  time ;  Poppoea,  long  before  her 
marriage  to  Nero,  had  great  influence  over  him,  as  appears  from  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  60,  *'  Ea  diri  pellex  et  adulter!  Neronis, 
mox  mariti  potens,"  and  had  already  accomplbhed  much  by  interceding 
with  the  emperor.  We  need  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Joi^phus  calls  her  at  that  time  the  wife  of  Nero.  But  in  all 
this  much  nncertainty  attaches  to  the  chronology  of  events,  and  the 
snpposition  that  Felix  laid  down  his  office  in  the  year  62,  and  therefore 
that  Paul's  confinement  took  place  in  60,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
proved.  We  may  therefore  safely  place  it  some  years  earlier.  If  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  from  his  confinement  at  Home,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  the  earlier  date ;  for  if  his  confinement  at  Rome  had  been  con- 
temporaneous with  the  great  conflag^tion,  he  would  certainly  have 
(aMen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fiuy  then  excited  against  the  Christians. 
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hoped  to  find  more  points  of  connexion  than  in  a  heathen 
magistrate.  He  narrated  how  he  had  been  educated  in 
zealous  attachment  to  Pharisaic  principles,  and  from  a  violent 
persecutor  had,  by  a  call  from  the  Lord  himself,  become 
a  devoted  preacher  of  the  gospel, — ^that  in  obeying  this  call 
up  to  that  time  he  had  testified  before  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
great  and  small,  but  had  published  nothing  else  than  what 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  had  foretold,  that  the  Messiah  should 
suffer,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  by  the 
assurance  of  an  everlasting  divine  life  diffuse  light  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  he  might  presume  was  admitted  by 
the  king  as  an  acknowledged  article  of  &ith,  but  it  must 
appear  utterly  strange  to  the  Eomans ;  strange  also  must  the 
religious  inspiration  with  which  Paul  uttered  all  this  appear 
to  the  cold-hearted  Roman  statesman.  He  could  see  nothing 
in  it  but  enthusiastic  delusion.  "  Too  much  Jewish  learn- 
ing," he  exclaimed,  "  hath  made  thee  mad."  But  with  cahn 
confidence  Paul  replied,  "  I  am  not  mad,  but  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness ! "  and,  turning  to  Agrippa,  he  called 
upon  him  as  a  witness,  since  he  well  knew  that  these  things 
were  not  done  in  a  comer  of  the  earth,  in  secret,  but  pub- 
Hcly  at  Jerusalem.  And  with  a  firm  conviction,  that  in 
all  he  had  testified  the  promises  of  the  prophets  were  fulfilled, 
he  said  to  the  king,  "  Believest  thou  the  prophets  1  I  know 
that  thou  beHevest  I"  Agrippa,  offended  by  Paul's  confidence, 
answered,  "  Truly  in  a  short  time '  thou  wilt  make  me  a 
Christian.*'  Paul,  with  his  fetters  on  his  arm,  was  conscious 
of  possessing  more  than  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  uttered  the 
noble  words,  "  Yes,  I  pray  God  that  in  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  make  not  only  thee,  0  king,  but  ail  who  hear 
me  to-day,  what  I  now  am,  except  these  bonds  ! " 

*  I  understand  the  words  iv  oKiym  (Acta  xxvi.  28)  in  the  only  seiust 
which  they  can  have  according  to  the  uaua  loquendi  and  Paul's  answe* 
The  interpretation  adopted  by  Meyer  and  some  others  is  indeed  pos- 
sible, but  appears  to  me  not  so  natural.  If  the  reading  of  the  Cod. 
Alex,  and  of  the  Vulgate,  which  Lachmann  approves,  be  adopted, 
4v  fi€yd\<Pf  in  Paul's  answer,  the  words  of  Agrippa  must  be  thus 
explained,  "With  a  little,  or  with  few  reasons  (which  will  not  cost  you 
much  trouble)  you  think  of  making  me  a  Christian" — and  the  answer 
of  Paul  will  be,  Whether  with  great  or  with  little — for  many  oi 
few  reasons,  I  pray  God,  &c.  But  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to 
receive  as  correct  this  reading,  which  may  be  explained  aa  a  gloss,  anl 

not  supported  by  very  preponderating  authorities. 
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As  the  king  and  the  procurator  after  this  examination 
could  not  find  Paul  guilty  of  any  offence  punishable  by  the 
laws,  the  procurator  would  probably  have  set  him  at  liberty, 
if  after  his  appeal  to  Csesar  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  the 
matter  to  take  its  legal  course  ;  yet  the  report  (elogiuni)  with 
which  he  would  be  sent  to  Rome,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
in  his  favour.  The  centurion  to  whom  he  was  committed 
with  other  prisoners  in  order  to  be  taken  to  Rome,  certainly 
corroborated  the  impression  of  this  favourable  report  by  the 
account  he  gave  of  Paul's  conduct  during  his  long  and  dan- 
gerous voyage.  Hence  he  met  at  Rome  with  more  indulgent 
treatment  than  the  other  prisoners  :  he  was  allowed  to  hire  a 
private  dwelling  in  which  only  one  soldier  attended  him  as 
a  guard,  to  whom  he  was  fiistened  by  a  chain  on  the  arm  (the 
usual  mode  of  the  custodia  militaris),  and  could  receive  all 
who  were  disposed  to  visit  him,  and  write  letters. 

Ah  he  had  cause  to  fear  that  the  Jews  dwelling  at  Rome 
bad  received  &om  Jerusalem  a  report  inimical  to  his  cha- 
racter^,  and  regarded  him  as  an  accuser  of  his  people,  he 
endeavoured  speedily  to  remove  this  unfavourable  impression. 
Accordingly,  three  days  after  his  arrival,  he  invited  the 
principal  persons  among  them  to  visit  him.  It  proved  that 
no  report  to  Paul's  prejudice  had  yet  reached  them,  if  it  be 
allowed  that  they  spoke  the  truth.  It  also  appeared  from 
the  statements  of  these  respectable  Jews,  that  they  had  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Christian  church  which  existed  in  the 
same  city  with  themselves.  Nor  is  this  inconceivable,  if  we 
only  consider  the  immense  size  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
vast  confluence  of  hmnan  beings  it  contained,  and  if  to  this 
we  add,  that  the  main  body  of  that  church  consisted  of 
Gentiles,  and  that  these  wealthy  Jews  busied  themselves 
far  more  about  other  objects  than  about  the  concerns  of 
religion.  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  from  the  statements  of 
the  Jews  that  they  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  Christian  church 
existing  at  Rome,  but  only  that  they  had  not  taken  any 
pains  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  They  knew 
indeed  that  this  new  sect  met  everywhere  with  opponents, 
and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
controversies  which  had  been  carried  on  at  Rome  about 
it,  for  the  "everywhere"  {iravTaxov),  in  Acts  xxviii.  22, 
includes  (certainly  does  not  exclude)  a  reference  to  what  was 
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going  on  at  E^me  itself^  and  we  must  not  forget  that  only  the 
substance  of  what  the  Jews  said  is  handed  down  to  us.^  Ab 
they  heard  much  of  the  opposition  excited  against  this 
new  sect,  but  nothing  precise  respecting  their  doctrineB. 
they  were  well  pleased  that  Paul  proposed  to  give  them  an 
ad(h-ess  on  the  subject.  But  here,  as  eyerywhere  else,  Paul's 
preaching  found  more  acceptance  with  the  Gentiles  than  with 
the  Jews.* 

^  I  cannot  find  any  foundation  for  the  contradiction  which  Dr. 
Bauer,  in  his  treatises  so  often  quoted,  thinks  he  has  detected  between 
this  narration  in  the  Acte,  and  the  existence  of  such  a  church  at  Borne, 
which  we  must  suppose  according  to  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

'  The  position  aevelop(>d  and  advocated  with  equal  acuteness  and 
learning  by  H.  BQttger  in  the  second  part  of  his  BeUrctge  zur  htsto- 
rischrkritiachen  Einleitung  in  die  paulinischen  Brief e,  OotHngen,  1887, 
— that  Paul  was  a  prisoner  only  for  the  first  three  or  five  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Home,  that  he  then  obtained  his  freedom,  and  lived  for  two 
years  in  a  hired  hou^e,  quite  at  liberty ; — this  position,  if  it  were  true, 
would  cast  a  new  light  on  Paul's  history  during  this  period ;  for  it  would 
then  appear  that  all  those  Epistles,  which  evidently  were  written  dnriog 
some  one  imprisonment,  could  not  have  been  written  at  Borne  or  dorii^ 
his  first  confinement  there.  But  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  is  directly 
opposed  to  this  supposition.  I  cannot  understand  Acts  xxviii.  16, 
otherwise  than  that  permission  was  then  granted  to  Paul  to  reside  in  a 
private  house,  the  same  which  is  designated  in  v.  28,  his  lodging, 
\fvtaf  and  in  v.  80,  as  cV  ldi(j»  fiiaO^fxari,  "  his  own  hired  house."  It 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  if,  after  three  days,  so  important  an  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  Paul's  circumstanccB,  Luke  would  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  for  the  assertion  that  his  readers  must  have  supposed  this  of 
themselves,  from  the  known  forms  of  Boman  justice,  cannot  satisfy  us. 
Even  if  this  could  have  been  supposed,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
to  point  out  in  a  few  words  so  important  a  change  in  Paul's  lot.  But  it 
is  not  easily  proved  that  such  an  inference  could  be  drawn,  from  what 
is  known  respecting  the  course  of  Boman  justice  at  that  time.  The 
manner  also  in  which  Luke  expresses  himself  (Acts  xzviiL  80,  81) 
respecting  Paul's  residence  for  two  years  at  Borne,  certainly  implies  that 
he  had  not  then  obtained  his  freedom,  for  we  are  merely  told  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  in  his  own  dwelling ;  but  it  is  not  narrated  that  he 
visited  the  synagogue  or  any  place  where  the  church  met,  for  which 
omission  no  other  reason  can  be  given,  than  that,  although  he 
could  receive  any  visit  in  his  own  residence,  under  the  inspection 
of  liis  guard,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  to  whatever  place  he 
chose ;  and  least  of  all,  would  a  prisoner,  whose  cause  was  not 
yet  decided,  have  been  permitted  to  attend  these  meetings  of  the 
church,  even  if  accompanied  by  his  guard.  Hero,  therefore,  we  have  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we  admit  the  continued  confine- 
ment of  Paul.  How  likewise  can  it  be  imagined,  that  Paul,  who  wished 
to  visit  the  church  at  Bome  only  on  his  way,  would  have  .stayed 
there  for  two  years,  where  suitable  measures  had  aJready  been  taken  for 
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With  the  confinement  of  Paul,  a  new  and  important  era 
oommenced  not  only  in  his  life  and  ministry,  but  also  in  the 
development  of  the  churches  founded  by  him,  for  in  pro- 
portion as  Christianity  spread  more  widely,  a  number  of 
heterogeneous  mental  elements  were  brought  into  action, 
many  important  phenomena  became  conspicuous,  \^hile  the 
divine  word  operated  among  them  in  an  independent  manner, 
and  they  were  deprived  of  the  apostle's  personal  oversight 
and  guidance. 

the  continued  propa^tion  of  ChriBtianlty,  instead  of  travelling'  to 
those  regions  of  the  West,  where  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  making 
known  the  gospel  l  This  is  explicable  only  on  the  supposition,  that  he 
remained  so  long  a  time  at  Rome  under  constraint. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  Acts,  we  may  receive  it  as  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  Paul  lived  two  years  in  Rome  as  a  prisoner, — a  fact  which 
can  l>e  overturned  by  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  course  of  Roman 
iustice  in  the  case  of  such  appeals ;  even  without  waiting  to  examine 
bow  both  could  be  reconciled  to  one  another. 

Meanwhile,  from  what  is  known  of  the  legal  processes  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Csed^rs,  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved,  what  is  in  the  highest 
degree  impi  obable,  that  all  the  causes  which,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal, 
were  brought  to  Rome  for  decision,  were  decided  in  the  course  of  five  or 
ten  days.  It  was  one  thing  to  decide  on  the  admissibility  of  the  appeal, 
and  another  thing  to  decide  on  the  point  of  law  respecting  which  the 
appeal  was  made.  My  respectetl  colleague.  Professor  Kudorff,  who  has 
had  the  goodness  to  make  me  a  written  communication  on  this  subject, 
concludes  with  the  statement,  that  the  term  of  five  or  ten  days  related 
not  to  the  duration  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  but  to  the  lodging  of  the 
appeal,  and  to  the  apostoU  (=  lUeroB  dimissorias)^  that  it  gave  no  pre- 
sciipiion  relative  to  the  term  of  the  transaction  itself,  and  that  the 
accused  remained  under  arrest  till  the  decision  of  the  emperor.  Thus, 
in  the  Sententice  Receptee  of  Julius  Paul  us,  lib.  v.  tit.  34.  it  is  said  ex- 
pressly of  the  apo»tolif  *'  Quorum  postulatio  et  acceptio  intra  quintum 
diem  ex  officio  facienda  est."  In  a  law  enacted  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  in  814,  according  to  which  we  are  not  justified  in  determining 
the  legal  process  in  the  times  of  the  first  CsBsars,  is  the  express  provision 
that  the  appellator  should  be  free  from  arrest  only  in  causof  civile^,  but 
of  cfiminatea  catuw  it  is  said,  **  In  quibus,  etiamsi  possunt  provocare, 
earn  tamen  statum  debent  obtinere,  nt  post  provocationem  in  custodla 
pemeverent."    God.  Theodos.  lib.  xi.  tit.  30,  c.  2. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PAUL  DURINa  HIS  FIRST  CONFINEMENT  AT  BOME,  AND  THE  PEYELOPinon 
DURIKa  THE  SAME  PERIOD  OF  THE  CHURCHES  PREVIOUSLY  FOUNDED  BT 
BIM. 

In  examining  this  portion  of  Paxil's  history,  we  must  fix 
om'  attention  on  three  principal  points ;  his  relation  to  the 
Roman  state, — ^to  the  Church  at  Rome, — and  to  the  Churches 
in  other  parts. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  main  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  from  what  point  of  view  the  charge  under  which  he  was 
detained  as  a  prisoner  is  to  be  viewed?  Christianity  was  not 
yet  denounced  as  a  religio  illicUa,  therefore  Paul  could  not, 
like  the  later  teachers  of  Christianity,  be  accused  of  violating 
the  laws  of  the  state,  on  account  of  his  exertions  in  pr^ 
pagating  this  religion.  Christians  appeared  only  as  a  sect 
proceeding  from  Judaism,  who  were  accused  by  Paul's  Jewish 
adversaries  of  adulterating  the  original  doctrines  of  their 
religion ;  so  that  at  Rome  no  attention  was  paid  to  dis- 
putes that  merely  concerned  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Jews.  This  charge  against  Paul  might  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  altogether  foreign  to  Roman  judicature,  and  he 
would  soon  regain  his  liberty ;  in  this  manner,  the  aflair 
would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown, 
that  it  would  be  viewed  under  this  aspect,  the  most  fiivoiir- 
able  for  the  apostle.  The  Jews  might  accuse  him  as  being 
a  distiu'ber  of  the  public  peace,  who  interfered  with  the 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Roman  government,  as 
their  advocate  TertuUus  had  already  attempted  to  prove. 
Hence  an  additional  allegation  might  be  made,  which  from 
the  standing-point  of  the  Roman  law  would  tend  much  more 
to  Paul's  injury — that  he  had  caused  among  other  Roman 
subjects  and  citizens  in  the  provinces,  and  in  Rome  itself 
movements  which  were  detrimental  to  the  good  order  of  the 
state  ;  that  he  had  tempted  them  to  apostatize  from  the  state 
religion,  by  propagating  a  religion  at  variance  with  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions,  in  which  religion  and  politics  were 
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intimately  blended.*  If  the  church  at  Rome,  consisting  mainly 
of  Gentile  Christians,  gave  the  impression  in  its  whole  appear- 
ance of  being  mijewish,  in  short,  a  genus  tertium  ;  this  view 
of  Paul's  conduct  would  be  formed  so  much  the  more  easily. 
The  existence  of  this  new  religious  sect  in  the  capital,  would 
be  made  an  object  of  public  attention  by  the  proceedings 
against  PauL  We  may  suppose,  that  his  fe-natical  and  artful 
adversaries  among  the  Jews  woiild  leave  no  artifice  untried  to 
set  his  conduct  in  the  worst  possible  light  to  the  Roman 
authorities.  Thus  the  investigation  of  his  cause,  with  the 
accusation  and  defence,  might  be  protracted,  and  his  prospects 
might  by  turns  become  favourable  or  unfavourable.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  underwent  no 
public  examination.'  His  situation  justified  the  most  favour- 
able expectations,  and  he  proposed  when  set  at  liberty,  before 
he  extended  his  sphere  of  labour  towards  the  West,  according 
to  the  plan  he  had  previously  formed,  to  visit  Lesser  Asia, 
where  his  personal  exertions  seemed  \o  be  very  necessary  to 
counteract  many  influences  that  were  operating  injuriously 
on  the  churches.  He  intimated  to  the  overseer  of  the  church 
at  Colossse,  Philemon,  that  he  intended  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  him. 

At  a  later  period*  of  his  imprisonment,  when  he  had 
already  undergone  a  pubhc  examination,  he  had  no  such 
fikYOurable  prospect  before  him;  the  thought  of  martyrdom 
became  &miliar  to  his  mind,  yet  the  expectation  of  being 
released  firom  confinement  was  predominant,  so  that  he  wrote 
to  the  church  at  Philippi  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  them 
soon.     But  if  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  origin  and 

1  The  point  of  view  as  a  Boman  statesman  froui  which  Cicero  formed 
his  model  of  law.  "Separatlm  nemo  habessit  Deos  neve  novo:s  sive 
advenas,  nisi  publice  adscltos  privatim  colunto.  Riiua  familicB 
fotrumque  am^anto."*  Cicero  de  Legibus  ;  and  in  the  Commentaries, 
e.  X.,  against  the  confimo  rdigionum,  which  arose  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  new  religions.  This  was  the  point  of  view  from  which 
a  Tacitus  and  the  Younger  Pliny  formed  their  judgment  of  Christi- 
anity. 

*  Whether  this  term  embraced  the  whole  of  the  first  two  years  of  his 
oonfinement  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine,  for  the  silence  of  Luke 
in  the  Acts  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  that,  during  the  whole  of  tliis 
period,  there  was  nothing  memorable  to  be  narrated  re^ipeciing  the 
situation  of  the  apostle. 

'  As  appears  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 
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original  constitution  of  the  church  at  Rome  be  oorreet^a 
close  connexion  and  intimate  communion  may  be  presumed 
to  have  existed  between  its  members  and  the  indiyidual  whom 
they  might  regard  mediately  as  their  spiritual  &ther,  and 
whose  peculiar  form  of  doctrine  prevailed  among  them.  Now 
if  the  epistles  which  Paxil  wrote  during  his  first  confinement 
at  Home  bore  evidence  against  such  a  supposition,  they  mi^ 
also  be  adduced  against  our  views.  If  lliese  epistles  make  ua 
acquainted  with  any  difference  existing  between  the  Rchdw 
church  and  Paul,  this  fact  would  be  very  decidye,  and  we 
shoiild  be  forced  to  conclude  that  a  strongly  marked  Judaizing 
element  predominated  in  that  church.  But  the  Bomaa 
Christians  had  already,  even  before  he  arrived  at  Bome^ 
evinced  their  sympathy,  since  several  of  their  number  tra- 
veiled  a  day's  journey,  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Forum 
Appiif  and  some  a  shorter  distance  to  the  place  called  Tre$ 
TahemoB,  in  order  to  meet  him.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  he  sends  salutation  from  the  whole  church  {xamt 
oi  ayioi)  which  is  a  proof  of  the  close  connexion  in  whidi  he 
stood  with  them.  As  to  his  giving  special  salutations  from 
the  Christians  in  the  service  of  the  imperial  palace  (the 
Ccesariani),  we  are  not  to  infer  that  these  persons  were  mow 
in  unison  with  him  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  but  ratba* 
that  they  were  better  acquainted,  and  on  more  intimate 
terms  with  the  church  at  Philippi.  At  all  events,  it  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition  that  these  Gentile  Christians  were  those 
who,  in  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
Jewish  Christians,  were  in  closer  connexion  with  PauL  ^  It 
might  indeed  be  expected,  that  if  these  Gcesariani  were  more 
allied  by  their  Gentile  origin  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  be 
woiild  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  as  the  reason  for 
presenting  their  special  salutations.  It  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  this  view,  if  these  epistles  contain  undeniable 
marks,  that  in  the  Eoman  church  Judaizers  were  found 
hostile  to  Paul,  and  who  occasioned  him  much  vexation ;  for 
we  ourselves  have  pointed  out  a  Judaizing  tendency  in  a 
smaller  part  of  this  church  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an 
appearance.  As  the  Gentile  Christians  who  advocated  ibs 
Pauline  principles,  now  found  so  important  a  support  in  hil 

'  See  Scbneckenbuiigfer,  p.  128. 
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personal  presence^  and  cooperated  with  him  in  publishing  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  ^e  opposition  of  the  Judaizing  anti- 
pauline  party  must  have  been  excited  by  it  and  rendered  still 
more  violent.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians  testifies  of  the  conflicts  he  sustained  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Judaizers.  His  excited  feelings  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
his  displeasure  was  called  forth  by  anxiety  for  the  purity  of 
the  gospel  against  those  who,  where  the  soiil  appeared  in  a 
fit  state  for  receiving  the  gospel,  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
it  for  gaining  adherents  for  their  Jewish  ceremonies  and  doc- 
trine of  meritorious  works.  And  Paxil  himself  distinguishes 
those  among  the  Eoman  Christians  who,  with  friendly  feel- 
ingB  towards  himself,  were  active  in  cooperating  with  him 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  from  those  who,  animated  with 
jealousy  at  his  success,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
him,  and  to  "add  affliction  to  his  bonds,"  Philip,  i.  15 — 18 ; 
and  among  the  Jewish  Christians  he  could  only  point  out 
two  who  laboured  with  him  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  comfort ;  Col.  iv.  11. 

During  his  confinement,  anxiety  for  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  churches  he 
had  founded,  occupied  him  &r  more  than  the  care  of  his 
personal  welfare.  As  all  persons  had  firee  access  to  him,  he 
thus  enjoyed  opportunities  for  preaching  the  gospel.  By  the 
soldiers  who  relieved  one  another  in  standing  guard  over 
him,  it  became  known  among  their  comrades,  (among  the 
oohartes  prcBtoriance,  in  the  castra  proetoria,  in  the  presto- 
rium;)  and  hence  to  a  wider  extent  in  the  city,  that  he  was 
put  in  confinement,  not  on  account  of  any  civil  offence,  but 
for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  new  rehgion;  and  this  tended  to 
promote  it,  since  a  cause  for  which  its  advocate  sacrificed 
everything  was  certain  of  attracting  attention.  By  his 
example  also  many  of  the  Boman  Christians  were  roused  to 
publish  the  truth  zealously  and  boldly.  But  while  some  co- 
operated with  Paul  in  a  oneness  of  heart  and  mind,  others 
came  forward  who  belonged  to  the  antipauline  Judaizing 
party,  in  opposition  to  his  method  of  publishing  the  gospel. 
The  manner  in  which  he  expresses  hL'osclf  respecting  these 
his  opponents  is  worthy  of  notice  otx  r.wo  accounts.  We  here 
see  a  man  who  could  entirely  forget  bis  own  person  when  the 
janse  of  his  Lord  was  concerned, — who  could  even  rejoice  in 
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what  bore  an  unfriendly  aspect  toi?vards  himself,  if  it  con« 
tributed  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  We  perceive  how 
&r  his  zeal  for  the  truth  and  against  error  was  from  all 
selfish  contractedness ;  with  what  freedom  of  spiiit  he  was 
able  to  pass  a  judgment  on  all  doctrinal  differences.  Even  in 
the  erroneous  views  of  these  Judaizers  he  acknowledged  the 
truth  that  lay  at  their  basis;  and  when  he  compared  the 
errors  propagated  by  them,  with  the  fundamental  truth  which 
they  announced  at  the  same  time,  it  was  still  a  cause  of  joy 
to  him  that  this  fundamental  truth  was  becoming  more 
generally  known,  that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  (by 
Qiose  who  in  their  hearts  preferred  Judaism  to  Christiani^,) 
or  with  an  upright  intention,  Christ  was  preached,  PhiL  L  18. 
For  even  by  these  persons  the  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  on 
which  the  gospel  rested  was  spread  to  a  greater  extent ;  and 
where  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  the  Founder  and  King  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  was  once  produced,  on  this  foundation  a 
superstructiu-e  could  be  raised  of  more  correct  and  extended 
instruction.  But  from  this  we  learn  what  is  of  service  for 
explaining  later  appearances  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  in  connexion  with  the  lessons  of  the  Pauline 
theology  the  germ  of  a  Judaizing  tendency  was  implanted  in 
this  church. 

The  concerns  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  first  occupied 
Paul's  attention  in  his  imprisonment.  *    ,He  had  received  an 

*  The  supposition  on  which  we  here  proceed,  that  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  the  'Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  during  this 
confinement  at  Borne,  has  found  in  later  times  strenuous  opponents  in 
Schulz  and  Schott,  to  whom  must  be  added  Bottger ;  but  the  arguments 
Advanced  by  them  against  it  do  not  appear  to  me  adapted  to  overthrow 
the  opinion  hitherto  most  generally  held,  though  no  demonstrative 
proof  can  be  given  in  its  favour,  since  Paul  does  not  exactly  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  What  he  says  of  the  opportu- 
nities presented  for  announcing  the  gospel,  agrees  very  well  with  what 
we  know  of  his  confinement  at  Rome,  from  the  hints  given  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  (The  latter  indeed  cannot  be 
urged  against  Bottger,  for  he  supposes  that  epistle  to  be  written  while 
Paul  was  confined  at  Caesarea.)  It  does  not  appear  to  me  surprising, 
that  a  mnaway  slave  from  Oolossae  should  betake  himself  at  once  to 
Eome ;  for  the  constant  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the  empire 
would  easily  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity,  and  he  might  hope  for 
greater  security  from  the  distance  and  the -immense  population  of  the 
metropolis.  Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  that  a  teacher  of  the  church  at  Co* 
'x)BS8e  should  be  induced,  by  the  dangers  that  threatened  pure  Christi* 
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exact  account  of  their  situations  from  an  eminent  individual 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Colossse,  Epaphras,  the  founder  of 
that  and  of  the  neighbouring  Christian  communities.  He 
visited  Paul  at  Rome,  and  gave  practical  proofs  of  his  sym- 
pathy, *  and  through  him  the  apostle  learnt  how  many  things 
which  had  happened  in  their  church  during  his  absence 
required  to  be  promptly  counteracted. 

During  the  preceding  year,  a  new  influence  emanating  from 
Judaism  had  been  developed  in  those  regions ; — an  influence 
with  which  Christianity  had  hitherto  not  come  in  contact, 
but  which  now  threatened  to  mingle  with  it,  and  to  endanger 
its  purity  and  simplicity.  It  might  be  expected  that  Chris- 
tianity on  its  first  spread  among  the  Jews,  would  chiefly  come 
in  contact  with  the  Pharisaic  mode  of  thinking  which  was 
then  predominant.    Hence  the  first  false  teachers,  with  whom 

mity  there,  to  travel  as  far  as  Rome  ia  order  to  consult  the  apostle  and 
to  solicit  his  assistance;  though  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty 
whether  other  personal  concerns  also  brought  Epaphras  to  Rome. 
Neither  can  the  flEtct  that  Paul,  when  at  Rome,  desired  a  lodging  to  be 
in  readiness  for  him  at  Colossae,  determine  anything ;  for  though  he 
had  at  an  earlier  period  formed  the  intention  to  travel  first  into  Spain, 
yet,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  ho  might  be  induced,  by  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  changes  in  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  to  alter 
his  plan.  Kor  is  it  otherwise  than  natural,  that,  during  his  confinement 
at  Rome,  he  should  collect  around  him  younger  men,  who  at  other  times 
had  been  used  to  serve  as  companions  and  fellow-labourers  in  his  mi- 
nistry, and  that  he  should  now  make  use  of  them  in  order  to  maintain 
with  ike  distant  churches,  of  whose  situation  he  could  receive  informa- 
tion through  various  channels  at  Rome,  a  living  connexion  adapted  to 
their  necessities. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  calls  this 
Epaphras  his  "  fdlow-prUoner  in  Christ  Je8U8.**  As  he  thus  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  his  other  fellow-labourers,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
conld  be  affirmed  only  of  Spaphras.  Since  the  judicial  inquiry  instituted 
Against  Paul  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates to  the  new  religious  party  that  were  opposed  to  the  religion  of 
the  state,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  led  to  the  apprehension  of  Epa- 
phras, who  had  laboured  so  zealously  on  behalf  of  this  cause  in  Lesser 
Asia.  But  it  is  against  this  opinion,  that  he  is  not  mentioned  with  this 
epithet  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
apprehension  of  Epaphras  did  not  occur  till  after  that  epistle  waa 
written.  Still  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  he  was  distinguished  by  this 
epithet  to  Philemon  only  as  a  faithf^  companion  of  the  apostle  in  his 
confinement;  as  on  the  other  hand  he  is  distinguished  by  another 
epithet  in  the  epistle  to  the  whole  church  at  Colossae ;  and  this  title  of 
honour  {6  (rwal-xnoKwrSs  yuov)  is  applied  in  the  same  epistle  to  Aristar^ 
thus,  who  had  accompanied  the  apostle  in  his  confinement. 
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Paul  had  hitherto  been  so  often  in  conflict,  had  attem^yted  a 
mixture  of  Pharisaic  Judaism  with  Christianity.  But  now, 
after  Christianity  had  spread  further  among  the  Jews^  and 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  Hved  in  greater 
retirement,  and  troubled  themselves  little  about  the  noveltieB 
of  the  day,  its  influence  aflected  sects  that  had  long  existed 
among  the  Jews  of  a  theosophic-ascetic  character,  such  as  tiuit 
of  the  Essenes. '  Persons  of  such  a  tendency  must  have  felt 
themselves  attracted,  still  more  than  Jews  of  the  common 
Pharisaical  bias,  by  what  Christianity  presented  that  was 
suited  to  the  internal  religious  sentiment;  only  they  were 
too  much  entangled  in  their  mystical-ascetic  bias,  so  opposite 
to  the  free  practical  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  in  their  spiritnal 
pride,  to  be  able  to  appropriate  the  gospel  simply  and  purely 
with  a  renunciation  of  the  preeminence  of  a  higher  rehgions 
philosophy,  which  they  fancied  tliemselves  to  possess,  and  of 
a  higher  practical  peifection  in  their  modes  of  abstinence. 

^  Storr*s  opinion  that  the  Jewish  Christian  sect  at  CoIosssb  was 
derived  immediately  from  the  Essenes,  who  yet  can  be  regarded  only  m 
one  manifestation  of  this  general  mental  tendency,  is  not  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence.  Yet  it  is  not  a  decisive  objection  against  it,  that 
the  Essenes  had  not  spread  themselves  beyond  Palestine,  and  showed 
no  inclination  for  proselytism ;  for  by  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  original  character  of  such  a  sect  might 
l>e  somewhat  modified.  And  J  would  by  no  means  adduce  against  it, 
what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  not  merely  of  the  pr&cti* 
cally  ascetic,  but  also  of  the  theosophic  tendency  of  this  sect  (their 
(pi\o<ro<l>ia),  since  we  cannot  trust  what  Philo  says  of  the  Essenes  as  the 
ideal  of  practical  philosophers.  See  my  Church  History,  voL  L  p.  58. 
But  although  in  this  epistle  some  marks  may  be  found  which  suit  the 
Hssenes,  as,  for  instance,  what  is  said  of  abstinence,  of  chastising 
the  body,  of  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  law,  of  the  reverence 
paid  to  angels,  &c. ;  yet  all  this  is  too  general,  not  to  suit  many  other 
similar  manifestations,  arising  from  the  same  mental  tendency,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  nothing  which  marks  the  whole  peculiar 
character  of  the  Essene;*.  As  a  proof  how  much  a  propensity  to  bring 
themselves  with  angelology  was  spread  among  the  Jews,  we  may  notiee 
the  words  in  the  tcfipvy/Aa  TlSrpoVf  in  which  it  is  said,  fiiidh  Kenk  *!•»• 
iaiovs  <rtfi€a'd€,  Kal  yiip  iituvoi  oiSficvoi  rov  6€6v  yiyt&aKciv  ohK  iwi<rrarraif 
Karpt'iovTts  i.yy4\ots  xal  ipxayy^^ois.  See  Clement.  Stro-nuUat  vi.  635. 
Grabe,  Spicileg.  i.  64.  If  also  an  intention  was  contained  in  these 
words  to  Indicate  a  subordinate  place  to  Judaism  as  a  religions  system 
communicaisd  by  angels  (the  idea  which  at  a  later  period  was  formed  by 
the  gnostics),  the  doctrine  in  vogue  among  the  Jews  concerning  angels, 
and  their  connexion  with  them,  might  serve  as  a  point  of  connexion  for 
this  censure. 
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They  must  have  been  rather  tempted  to  remodel  Christianity 
according  to  their  former  ideas  and  tendencies,  and  to  cast  it 
into  a  theosophic  form  of  their  own.  We  here  see  a  tendency, 
first  germinating  in  the  circle  of  Judaism,  from  which,  in  tho 
following  century,  manifold  branches  proceeded  of  a  gnosti- 
cism that  corrupted  the  simple  gospel.  Paul  had  probably 
cause,  from  his  experience  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Lesser 
Asia,  to  apprehend  the  springing  up  of  a  tendency  so  iDJurious 
to  the  gospel,  and  hence  we  may  account  for  his  warnings 
addressed  to  the  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian  church.  His  ap- 
prehensions were  now  verified.  Jewish  false  teachera  of  this 
tendency  had  made  their  way  into  the  church  at  Colossse. 
What  distinguished  them  from  the  common  pharisaically- 
minded  Jewish  Christians  was  this, — that  they  did  not  begin 
with  recommending  to  the  Gentiles  the  obsei'vance  of  Jewish 
ceremonies,  as  indispensable  for  justification  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  for  obtaining  eternal  happiness.  Had  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner,  they  would  in  all  probability  not  have 
found  an  entrance  so  easily  into  chmrches  consisting  purely  of 
Gentile  Christians.  But  they  boasted  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
higher  wisdom  transmitted  by  tradition  among  the  initiated ;' 
they  pretended  to  a  higher  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world, 
to  stand  in  a  closer  connexion  with  it,  and  that  they  could 
commimicate  it  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  initiated 
into  their  mysteries.  Witlji^  this  theoretical  tendency  they 
joined  a  strict  ascetism  in  practice,  which  was  probably  in 
dose  connexion  with  their  theosophic  principles,  anti  had  its 
foundation  in  their  notions  of  matter,  as  the  source  and 
principle  of  evil;  and  thus  also  many  particulars  in  their 
*rules  for  abstaining  from  certain  things,  which  it  would  be 
injurious  to  touch  or  taste,  may  be  referred  not  simply  to  the 
Jewish  laws  respecting  food,  but  to  their  peculiar  theoretic 
doctrines. 

The  history  of  religion  acquaints  us  with  a  twofold  ten- 
dency of  mysticism;  one  that  adheres  to  the  prevailing 
cultus,  and  professes  to  disclose  its  higher  meaning  :  another 

*  Perhaps  they  used  the  term  ^i\o(ro<pla,  since  this  appellation, 
in  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  ideas  at  thi.s 
time,  might  be  used  as  well  as  the  word  yv&ais,  afterwards  employed 
among  the  Jewish  theosophic  sects  to  designate  their  pretended 
mysteries. 
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that  wears  a  hostile  aspect  towards  it,  and  entirely  despises 
what  is  external  and  historical  in  religion.  This  contrariety 
had  already  made  its  appearance  in  the  Jewish  philosophical 
religion  at  Alexandria.  Among  the  Jews  in  that  place,  a 
class  of  religious  Idealists  had  been  formed,  who,  viewing  the 
historical  and  the  literal  in  religion  only  as  the  covering  or 
vehicle  of  general  ideas,  drew  the  inference  that  the  attain- 
ment of  perfection  depended  on  holding  &st  those  ideas^ 
while  all  besides  was  abandoned  to  the  childish  multitude 
who  were  incapable  of  higher  conceptions,  and  satisfied  with 
the  outward  husk  of  sensible  objects.  *  Philo,  in  whom  we 
have  an  example  of  the  first  tendency,  combats,  althou^ 
agreeing  with  them  in  the  principles  of  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, those  despisers  of  the  letter ;  while  he  taught  that  it 
was  possible  only  by  spiritual  intuition  to  penetrate  into  the 
true  internal  meaning  of  religion,  and  to  know  those  mysteries 
of  which  outward  Judaism  presented  the  symbols.  But  he 
also  taught,  that  in  proportion  to  the  conscientious  reverence 
with  which  the  external  was  contemplated,  would  be  the 
progress  through  divine  illumination  in  the  examination  of 
the  internal.  This  last  tendency  we  must  suppose  to  exist  in 
the  sect  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

In  however  slight  a  degree  a  party  of  common  Judaizers 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  church  at  Colossae,  yet 
Judaism  under  this  modification  would  be  far  more  dangerous 
for  many.  For  the  people  of  that  age  who  were  filled  with 
anxiety  for  a  communication  with  heaven,  and  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  invisible,  stretching  beyond  the  limits  of 
earthly  existence,  the  promise  of  a  higher  knowledge  that  to 
a  certain  extent  would  release  them  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
senses,  was  very  seducing.  Such  anxious  inquiries  had  led 
many  an  individual  to  Christianity,  which,  while  it  brought 
them  to  a  consciousness  of  the  real  wants  of  their  religious 
and  moral  nature,  for  which  it  guaranteed  the  relief,  commu- 
nicated on  this  side  another  tendency  to  their  minds  ;  but 
before  it  had  thoroughly  penetrated  their  life  and  thoughts,  it 
might  easily  happen  that  such  illusions,  falling  in  with  a 
previous  and  only  partially  conquered  tendency,  would  deceive 

^  Thus  characterised  by  Philo :  oi  robs  ptfrohs  uSfiovs  ff^fifio\a  wifrm 
irpayfiircnf  vroKaixfidvoin-fs,  rii  fxlv  &yai/iiKpifia(raVf  r&v  9^  ^uB^ftmr  o^kty^ 
pricray.     See  his  work,  J)e  Migratione  Ahrahami,  p.  16. 
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ihem  by  the  dazzling  appearance  of  something  higher  than 
what  was  oflfered  them  in  the  simple  and  ever  practical 
doctrine  of  the  apostles.  Moreover,  in  a  country  like  Phrygia, 
where  a  propensity  for  the  mystical  and  magical  was  always 
rife,  as  was  evident  from  the  forms  of  religion  peculiar  to  the 
country,  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  afterwards  Montanism,* 
such  a  tendency  would  be  peculiarly  dangerous  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Paul  describes  the  higher  philosophy  of  religion  of  which 
these  people  boasted,  as  the  following  of  human  traditions,  * 
as  a  cleaving  to  the  elements^  of  the  world,  and  not  pro- 
ceeding firom  Christ  He  objects  to  the  preachers  of  this 
doctrine,  that  they  did  not  adhere  to  Christ  as  the  head. 
From  this  it  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  by  many,  that 
these  persons  were  in  no  sense  Christians.  But  the  main 
point  in  Paid*s  disapproval  of  them  is  this,  that  their  doctrine, 
although  connected  with  Christianity,  w&s  in  contradiction  to 
its  spirit  and  nature, — that  although  they  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  therefore  as  their  Lord  and  H^, 
yet  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  doctrine  were  at  variance 
with  this  acknowledgment,  since  they  did  not,  in  accordance 
with  it,  set  out  from  their  relation  to  him  in  their  striving 
after  a  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  make  him  their 
central  point.  In  fact,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  they 
professed  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Christian  faith,  that  this 
disapproval  retains  its  full  significance. 

It  woidd  indeed  be  possible  so  to  explain  the  relation  of 
these  persons  to  Christianity,*  that  they  did  not  come  forward 
in  direct  hostility  against  it,  but  yet  ascribed  it  only  a  subor- 
dinate importance  m  their  religious  development — that  they 

^  Compare  Bohmer's  Isagoge  in  Epistolam  ad  Coloss.,  p.  9. 
'  Not  proceeding  from  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  revealed. 

*  The  ffroix^M  rov  K6<rnov,  in  Col.  ii.  8,  and  other  passages,  are  not  to 
be  understood,  it  appears  to  me,  as  is  commonly  explained,  of  the  ntdi- 
merUa  religionis,  both  in  Judaism  and  Heathenism ;  but  a  comparison 
of  bX\  the  Pauline  passages,  and  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  seems 
to  favour  our  understanding  the  phrase  of  the  elements  of  the  world  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  denoting  the  earthly,  elsewhere  termed  7&  crapKiKd. 
Hence  ii.  20,  aTotx^ia  rov  K6<rfiov  and  K6<rfxos  may  be  considered  as 
Bynonymoas. 

*  This  view  has  been  recently  developed  with  much  skill  and  acute- 
ness  by  Br.  Schneckenburger,  in  his  work  on  the  Baptism  of  Proselytes. 
See  also  his  BeUrage  zur  Einleitung  in*$  Neue  Testament,  p.  146. 
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acknowledged  Christ  only  as  the  prophet  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  hitherto  had  known  nothing  of  the  true  God,  and  attri- 
buted to  the  religion  revealed  by  him  only  a  subordinate 
value  for  the  religious  culture  of  the  heathen.'  They  perhaps 
taught  that  by  their  connexion  with  the  hidden  supreme 
God  which  was  eflfected  through  Judaism,  they  were  raised 
above  the  revelations  of  the  Mediator,  the  Logos,  and  thus 
above  Christianity,  and  thereby  obtained  the  power  to  employ 
higher  spirits  themselves  in  their  service.^    According  to  this 

^  Among  the  JewiBh  tbeologianB,  there  were  those  who  had  borrowed 
from  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  doctrine  of  the  constellations,  as  $tol 
aiadryroi;  and  accordingly  explained  the  passage  in  Dent  It.  19,  as 
meaning  that  God  had  left  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  a 
pubordinate  religions  standing-point  to  other  nations,  bnt  had  revealed 
himself  only  to  the  Jews.  This  view  might  afterwards  be  further 
modified,  that  Gk)d  had  given  the  Logos  or  Jesus  to  the  heathen 
as  their  teacher  and  governor,  but  that  the  knowledge  and  won^p  of 
the  Supreme  GK>d  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Jews.  Since  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  in  what  he  represents  these 
Jewish  theologians  as  saying,  has  put  into  Trypho*s  mouth  what 
they  were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  saying,  we  may  consider  him  as 
expressing  their  views,  when  he  brings  in  Trypho  as  saying ;  I^otu  i^/<wr 
^1  idycov  K^pios  Ka\  dsos  yuapi^S/icvos,  us  ai  ypcupal  crtifutlvovtriv,  oirwcs  «cal 
ciTT^  Tov  ovSfiaros  aurov  Xpurriavol  Ka\€iffdai  wdirrts  ^o^^jcarc  ^fitis  S^rov 
6eov  Kal  abrhv  rovrou  irovticravros  KarptxrraX  6vT€Sy  oh  StS/jLtda  rris  dfioKoylas 
avrov,  ouSc  rijs  irpoaKvvf)cr€w5.  The  doctrine  of  the  Clementines  also  may 
bo  here  compared.  According  to  this  work,  Christianity  contained  in 
a  form  of  revelation  designed  for  heathens,  the  same  as  original 
Judaism  purified  from  foreign  admixtures,  so  that  he  who  adhered  to 
Je»us  alone,  as  well  as  he  who  adhered  to  Moses  alone,  could  attain  to  a 
participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  provided  the  latter  did  not  trans- 
gress by  blaspheming  Christ,  and  the  former  by  blaspheming  Moses. 
If  a  Jew,  with  a  greater  partiality  for  Judaism,  contemplated  Chris- 
tianity, yet  the  same  fundamental  principle  could  easily  be  so  modified, 
that  genuine  Judaism  would  appear  more  valuable  than  that  form 
of  revelation  which  was  specially  intended  for  the  Gentiles. 

'  This  id3a  was  always  to  be  found  among  the  gnostics  of  the  second 
century,  and  meets  us  in  the  Indian  religious  systems,  and  in  Buddhism, 
that  men,  by  communion  with  the  Supreme  original  being,  obtained 
power  to  make  use  of  inferior  spirits  for  their  own  ends,  and  that 
in  this  manner  wonderful  things  could  be  accomplished  by  their  aid. 
Here  the  contrast  which  Philo  makes  between  the  vloisrod  \6yov  and  the 
viols  rod  6jrros  may  be  applied,  only  modified,  otherwise  than  in  Philo 
for  the  Alexandrian  theologians  of  Philo's  school  attached  no  import- 
ance to  the  connexion  with  angels,  since  they  comprised  everything  in 
the  contact  of  the  spirit  with  God  himself,  and  the  contemplation 
of  ideas.  In  the  sect  here  spoken  of,  the  oriental-theosophic  rather 
than  the  Grecian-philosophic  element  of  Philo's  theology  is  prominent 
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view,  we  may  suppose  that  these  persons,  from  the  standing- 
point  of  a  pretended  spiritual  conception  of  Judaism,  had 
formed  the  same  judgment  respecting  the  subordinate  standing- 
point  of  Christianity,  as  many  of  the  later  gnostics  from  the 
stiinding-point  of  a  spiritualised  Christianity  were  accustomed 
to  pass  on  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  the  Demiurgos. 

But  although  such  a  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
sect  is  possible,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  marks  which  are  deducible  from  Paul's  argumentation. 
Had  they  sought  actually  to  seduce  from  Christianity  those 
among  whom  they  found  entrance,  Paul  would  have  marked 
this  much  more  strongly.  His  reasonings  indeed,  as  they  are 
carried  on  in  this  epistle,  would  apply  to  those  persons  who, 
though  engaged  in  no  inmiediate  and  open  opposition  to 
Christianity,  yet  assigned  to  it  a  subordinate  place ;  ^  but  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  he  argues  by  no  means  justifies  us 
in  concluding  that  they  are  the  direct  object  of  his  censure. 
Since  he  reproves  these  persons  for  their  reverence  of  angels, 
it  follows  that  they  placed  themselves  in  a  subordinate  rela- 
tion to  angels,  and  hence  certainly  to  the  Logos,  a  being 
exalted  above  all  angels  (the  dpxdyyiXoc).  Had  they  main- 
tained that  by  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  hidden  God^ 
they  coidd  exalt  themselves  above  the  Logos  and  his  revela* 
tion,  Paul  would  without  doubt  have  expressed,  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  doctrine,  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
men  can  enter  into  connexion  with  the  Father  only  through 
the  Logos.  He  makes  use,  it  is  true,  of  this  principle,  but  in 
reference  to  a  different  object  of  debate. 

In  that  Judaizing  sect  which  here  came  into  conflict  with 
the  simple  apostolic  doctrine,  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing 
gnosticism.  Though  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the 
conflict  between  Cerinthus  and  the  apostle  Paul  is  not  worthy 
of  credit,  yet  at  least  between  the  tendency  which  Paul  here 
combats  and  the  tendency  of  Cerinthus  the  greatest  agreement 
is  found  to  exist,  and,  judging  by  internal  marks,  we  may  con- 
sider the  sect  here  spoken  of  to  be  allied  to  the  Corinthian. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  to  a  late  period,  traces  of  such  a 
Judaizing  angelological  tendency  were  to  be  found  in  those 
parts,  for  at  the  coimcil  of  Laodicea  canons  were   framed 

'  Schneekenbnrger  has  develuped  this  view  in  his  late  essay  on  this 
iulgect. 
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against  a  Judaizing  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  specieB 
of  angelolatry,^  and  even  in  the  ninth  century  we  find  a 
kindred  sect,  the  Athinganians.^ 

In  the  example  of  Paul  we  recognise  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  apostolic  mode  of  refuting  error,  and  how  it  differe  fi:t>m 
that  of  later  times.  While  this  busies  itself  with  the  con- 
futation of  particular  errors,  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  seized  the 
root  of  the  doctrine  in  its  peculiar  religious  fundamental 
tendency  from  which  all  the  particular  errors  proceeded,  and 
opposed  to  it  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  method  was  rather 
positive  than  negative.  Thus  he  repressed  the  boasting  of  a 
pretended  superior  wisdom  and  of  a  delusive  acquaintance 
with  spirits,  without  setting  himself  to  oppose  each  separate 
particular,  by  exhibiting  a  truth  that  marks  the  central  point 
of  Christianity ;  that  by  communion  with  Christ  alone,  we 
receive  all  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  ;  by  him  alone  we  are 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we  belong  to  that 
same  kingdom  to  which  all  higher  spirits  belong,  by  union 
with  him  as  the  common  head  of  the  whole  ;  in  him  we  have 
all  things  which  are  needed  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal life,^  and  hence  we  need  no  other  Mediator.  For  the 
purpose  of  combating  a  painful  superstition,  which  represented 
this  and  the  other  object  as  polluting  and  offensive,  and 
recommended  various  charms  or  amulets  for  warding  off  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits,'  he  appealed  to  the  facts  of  Christian 
consciousness ;  that  Christians  were  redeemed  from  the  power 

*  Can.  XX.  Zti  od  ie7  Xptamot¥o7s  louSat^ciy  Koi  4p  r^  (rafifidr^  cxo^^tip. 
Can.  xvi.  ordains  iy  (rafi^drtp  €ua776Aia  fitra  trtpotp  ypwp&v  (the  Old 
Testament)  ayayiv(&<TKfiT0ai,  Can  xxxv.  grc  od  $6?  Xpurriavohs  iyKaraXtivtip 
r^v  iKK\ri<riav  tov  0€ov  Koi  iiryytXovs  hpojud^fiv  xal  avpd^tis  (meetings  for 
paying  reverence  to  angels).  The  following  eanon  is  also  worthy  of  notice^ 
as  indicating  the  predominant  and  peculiar  mental  tendency,  2ki  ov  8ci 
UpariKohs  ^  Kkripucohs  fjuiyovs  fj  ivaoi^ohs  etvou  fj  fiaOTjfiaTucous  1l  atrrpoXjAycm 
fl  TToiuv  7c^  KeyS/xcva  ^vKoKT-fipuu  Theodoret  says,  in  his  commentary  on 
this  epistle  (ii.  18),  that  this  superstition  for  a  long  time  maintamed 
itself  in  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and  that  in  his  day,  oratories  were  to  be 
found  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  districts  dedicated  to  the  Archangel 
Michael. 

*  See  my  Church  Histor}'.    Part  vii.  p.  645 ;  part  viii.  p.  660. 

^  With  the  doctrine  of  various  orders  of  angels,  this  sect  combined 

the  doctrine  of  various  orders  of  evil  spirits.    These  evil  spirits  were 

considered  especially  connected  with  matter  (irvtiJ/AOTo  iKued).     By 

aensuality,  and    especially  by  the    enjoyment    of   certain    kinds  df 

<>d,  men  were  especially  exposed  to  their  influence ;  and  by  chasten* 
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of  eviL  and,  in  communion  with  Christ,  were  certain  of  their 
triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness — that  as  their  inner 
life  was  exalted  above  the  reach  of  earthly  things,  to  which 
they  were  dead  with  Christ  as  it  already  belonged  to  heaven, 
with  whom  they  were  incorporated  through  Christ,  so  it  ought 
to  be  altogether  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  a  religion  cleaving 
to  the  senses ;    nor  ought  Christians  to  allow  this  their  life 
thus  exalted  to  heaven  and  rooted  in  communion  with  God, 
to  be  dragged  down  to  the  elements  of  the  world,  to  sensible 
earthly  things. — "  See  to  it,"  said  the  apostle,  "  that  no  one 
robs  you  of  your  Christian  freedom,  that  no  one  trepans  you 
as  his  prey  by  the  worthless  deceitful  appearance  of  a  pre- 
tended higher  wisdom  which  follows  himian  traditions,  cleaves 
to  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  proceeds  not  from  Christ. 
Everything  which  does  not  proceed  from  him  is  delusion  ;  for 
the  whole  church  of  God,  which  belongs  to  him  as  his  body, 
exists  in  dependence  on  him ;  and  through  him,  who  is  the 
conmion  head  of  all  the  powers  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  ye 
also  incorporated  with  diat  church,  ye  who  before  were  as 
Gentiles  excluded  from  the  development  of  God's  kingdom. 
He  has  obtained  for  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  thus  has 
also  freed  you  from  tiie  law  which  testified  against  you  as  an 
indictment,  having  blotted  it  out     By  his  suflferings,  he  has 
triumphed  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  evil ;  let  none  of  you 
therefore  hazard  becoming  slaves  again,  and  condemn  your- 
selves on  account  of  those  outward  things,  all  of  which  are 
only  shadows  of  what  was  to  come ;  but  in  Christ  we  behold 
the  reality  itself.     May  no  one  succeed  in  beguiling  you  in 
reference  to  your  highest  interests  (merely  because  it  so  pleases 
him — for  his  own  arbitrary  pleasure),  by  the  appearance  of  a 
humility  put  on  for  show,  by  the  worship  of  angels,  since  he 
is  disposed  to  pry  into  what  is  hidden  from  man  ' — ^for  such  a 

ing  the  body,  and  abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of  the  senses, 
men  were  withdrawn  from  these  influences. 

'  In  the  passage,  Col.  ii.  18,  that  reading  which  omits  the  fi^  has 
much  in  its  favour,  the  authority  of  the  most  important  manuscripts, 
and  the  comparison  with  the  other  reading  ovk  which  may  be  considered 
aa  a  similar  gloss  It  is  also  more  easy  to  explain  how  the  connexion 
of  the  whole  verse  might  occasion  the  interpolation  of  the  negative, 
than  how  it  should  occasion  its  rejection,  by  which  it  is  only  made 
more  difficult.  If  this  reading  be  adopted,  we  must  underntand  the 
passage  thus:  "He  pries  into  which  (as  he  imagines)  lie  has  seen. 
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one,  with  all  his  appearance  of  humility  and  a  spiritual  life,  is 
puffed  up  with  an  ungodly  mind,  which  places  its  confidence 
ill  a  nullity  ;  he  can  neither  exalt  himself  above  the  world  nor 
to  Christ,  for  he  does  not  hold  fast  the  head  from  which  alone 
the  body,  animated  by  it  and  held  together  by  its  influence  in 
all  its  members,  can  develop  itself  for  the  end  designed  by 
God.  How  is  it,  if  ye  are  dead  with  Christ  to  the  things  of 
the  world,  that  ye  can  adopt  as  if  ye  belonged  to  the  world, 
such  maxims  as.  Touch  not  this,  taste  not  that ;  since  all  this, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  persons,  will  only  by  the 
use  tend  to  destruction  !  Which  doctrines  certainly  have  an 
appearance  of  wisdom  in  the  ai-bitrarily  invented  worship  of 
God,  the  show  of  himiility,  and  the  chastening  of  the  body ; 
but  yet  things  which  have  no  real  value,  and  only  serve  to 
gratify  an  ungodly  mind.  If,  therefore,  ye  are  risen  with 
Christ,  seek  after  that  which  is  above  :  let  your  thoughts  be 
directed  thither  where  Christ  is,  who  is  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God :  let  your  wishes  be  fixed  on  heaven."  Tfiiis 
tendency  towards  heaven,  this  Hfe  rooted  in  God,  was  always 
set  in  opposition  by  Paul  to  the  superstition  that  would  drag 
down  divine  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  sense. 

This  epistle  was  conveyed  to  the  church  at  Colossse  by  Ty- 
cliicus,  one  of  the  missionary  assistants  of  Paul,  who  was 
returning  to  Lester  Asia,  his  native  country.  But  since 
l*aul  could  not  furnish  him  with  epistles  for  all  the  Asiatic 
churches,  and  yet  would  gladly  have  testified  his  lively  in- 
terest in  all,  and  wished,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  to 
address  a  word  to  all  collectively,  he  prepared  a  circular 
letter  designed  for  all  the  churches  in  that  region.     In  this 

the  appearances  of  angels — puffed  up  by  the  delusive  images,  which 
are  only  a  reflection  of  the  senRuaiity  that  prevails  over  him,  of 
his  sensual  earthly  tendency  to  which  he  drags  down  the  objects  of 
religion,  the  Invisible."  And  in  this  case  the  contrast  would  be  very 
suitable ;  he  adheres  not  in  faith  to  the  invisible  Head.  But  yet  this 
reading  appears  to  me  to  have  the  connexion  and  the  meaning  of  single 
words  too  much  against  it  for  me  to  admit  it.  The  iixfiartwiv  appears 
to  me  too  plainly  to  designate  an  impertinent  eagerness  to  pry  into 
what  is  hidden  from  human  sight,  and  to  presuppose  the  negative  /bi^ ; 
and  if  the  apos^tle  had  wished  to  mark  supposed  appearances  of  angels, 
he  would  certainly  not  have  used  ed^pcuctv  without  some  further  limita- 
tion, some  additional  phrase,  with  which  the  following  c<k^  might  be 
connected  ;  as,  for  example,  by  a  icopaKeyau  $oic€i,  this  vision  would  have 
been  marked  as  deceptive  and  presumptuous. 
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epistle,  in  which  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  addressed  him- 
self to  all  Gentile  Christians  as  such,  he  treats  only  of  one 
great  subject  of  general  interest,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  without  entering  upon  other 
epics.*  The  similarity  of  the  two  epistles  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  and  the  so-called  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaiis)  is  of 
iuch  a  kind,  that  we  see  in  it  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
md  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand.  Let  us  remember 
chat  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  still  full  of  those 
th  oughts  and  contemplations  which  occupied  his  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  thus  we  can  account 
for  those  points  of  resemblance  in  the  second,  which  was 
written  immediately  after  the  first.  And  hence  it  also  is 
evident,  that  of  these  two,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was 
written  first,  for  the  apostle's  thoughts  there  exhibit  them- 
selves in  their  original  formation  and  connexion,  as  they 
were  called  forth  by  his  opposition  to  that  sect  whose  senti- 
ments and  practices  he  combats  in  that  epistle.* 

Though  this  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  manu- 
scripts, now  extant,  as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesiis, 
yet  the  general  character  of  the  contents,  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  Asiatic  Christians  of  Gentile  descent,  testifies,  by  the 
absence  of  all  special  references  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Ephesian  church,  against  such  an  exclusive  or  pre- 
dominant appropriation  of  it.  If  this  epistle  had  been  designed 
principally  for  the  Ephesian  church,  Paul  would  certainly 
have  been  impelled  to  say  to  those  among  whom  he  had 
spent  so  long  a  time,  many  things  relating  solely  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances.  This  conclusion,  which  we  draw 
with  certainty  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  is  confirmed 
by  the  information  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity, 
that  the  designation  of  the  place  in  the  introductory  saluta- 
tion is  wanting  in  ancient  manuscripts.     But  since  the  Ephe- 

'  It  was  so  far  a  happy  thougu»,  of  Scbulz  to  describe  this  Epistle  as 
a  companion  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

•  For  the  confirmation  of  this  relation  of  the  two  epistles  to  one 
another,  the  koX  in  Eph.  vi.  21  certainly  serves,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plaine<l  by  supposing  that  Paul  had  in  his  thoughts  what  he  had  been 
writing  to  the  ColossianH,  iv.  8,  according  to  the  correct  reading  1yayv<irt, 
HarlesH  has  noticed  this  mark  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  after  him  Wiggers  jun.  in  the 
Stydien  und  Kritiken;  1841,  2d  part,  p.  458. 
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siaQ  church  consisted  for  the  most  port  of  Gentile  ChristianSy 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  epistle  was  equally 
designed  for  them,  though  being  a  circular  letter,  the  apostle 
touched  only  on  those  circumstances  and  wants  which  were 
common  to  them  with  the  other  churches  of  this  district  It 
might  also  be  thought  most  proper,  that  the  epistle  should  be 
sent  from  Ephesus,  as  the  metropolis  and  the  seat  of  the 
mother-church,  to  the  other  churches.  This  would  best 
agree  with  the  designation  which  it  generally  obtained  at  an 
early  period,  as  specially  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  churcL 
Yet  from  this  remark  we  do  not  venture  to  infer  too  much, 
since  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  one 
of  the  aedea  apostolicoB,  although  the  epistle  at  first  might 
have  had  no  precise  designation,  must  have  procured  a  pre- 
dominant value  to  its  name,  as  if  of  one  directed  to  the 
Ephesian  church.' 

In  the  second  period  of  his  confinement,  Paul  received 
a  contribution  from  the  church  at  Philippi  (who  had  already 
given  practical  proof  of  their  love  for  him)  through  Epaphro- 
ditus,  their  messenger,  from  whom  also  he  received  an  account 
of  their  state.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  he  had 
occasion  to  put  the  Christians  at  Philippi  on  their  guard 
against  the  influence  of  Judaizing  teachers,  to  exhort  them  to 
union  amongst  themselves,  and  to  recommend  to  those  who 
had  more  liberal  and  enlarged  views,  forbearance  towards  their 
weaker  brethren.  On  this  last  topic,  he  gives  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  exhortation  which  he  added  at  the  close  of  the 
epistle,  the  important  rule,  that  all  should  seek  to  employ 
faithfully  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  they  had  alr^y 
attained  (iii.  15),  that  then  God  would  reveal  to  them  whi 
they  still  wanted,  and  thus  all  would  by  degrees  arrive  at 
a  state  of  Christian  maturity.'  He  exhorted  them,  under  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  in  Macedonia  were  still 

^  The  well-founded  reaction  against  the  negative  assertions  of  an  ar- 
bitrary  scepticism,  must  not  seduce  us  into  a  superstitious  overyaloar 
tion  of  tradition,  which  in  its  turn  may  lead  to  mere  arbitrary  assertioDS, 
instead  of  that  result  which  offers  itself  from  the  comprehensive  sunrejr 
of  Christian  antiquity. 

^  The  gloss  of  the  common  reading  {Kaaf6vif  rh  o^r^  ppovuii),  which 
injures  the  meaning,  arose  from  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
^d  supposing  that  it  referred  to  Christian  unity,  and  not  to  the  agre» 
ment  of  practice  with  knowledge. 
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exposed,  to  bear  joyfully  their  sufterings  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
to  view  them  as  a  gift  of  grace,  which  was  vouchsafea  U 
^   them. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PAULAS   LABOUBS  AFTER  HIS   KSLSASE   FROM   HIS   FIRST   CONFIKEMBNT   AT 

ROME,   TO   HIS   HARTTRDOM. 

HiTHEBTO  we  have  possessed  certain  information  respecting 
the  circumstances  and  labours  of  the  apostle  Paul  during  his 
confinement  at  Rome.  But  in  reference  to  the  sequel,  we 
meet  on  all  sides  with  great  obscurity  and  uncertainty.  The 
question  arises,  whether  he  ended  this  confinement  with 
martyrdom,  or  whether  he  was  released  from  it,  and  entered 
afresh  on  his  apostolic  labours.  The  decision  of  this  question 
depends  partly  on  the  depositions  of  historical  witnesses, 
partly  on  the  result  of  an  examination  of  Paul's  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  whether  this  epistle,  which  was  evidently 
written  during  a  confinement  at  Rome,  mu^t  be  classed 
among  the  epistles  written  in  the  time  of  his  first  confine- 
ment, or  whether  we  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  second. 
The  narratives  of  the  fourth  century,  according  to  which  Paul 
was  set  at  liberty  and  published  the  gospel  in  Spain,  cannot 
be  taken  into  aecount,  for  all  these  might  very  easily  arise 
from  what  he  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  his  inten- 
tions of  visiting  Spain.  But  more  attention  is  due  to  an 
£uxx>unt  which  is  given  by  a  man  who  was  in  part  a  contem- 
porary, and  probably  a  disciple  of  Paul,  Clement,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  says  expressly  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  (§  5,)'  that  Paul  suffered  martyrdom,  after  he 

^  What  we  learn  from  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  this  passage 
could  not  have  occurred,  if  what  Scheukel  has  remarked  in  his  disser- 
tation against  a-8<)coad  confinement  of  Paul  (in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1841,  part  1),  respecting  Clement's  Epistle,  be  correct; 
namely,  that  it  was  written  only  a  few  years  after  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  between  the  years  64  and  65 ;  but  wc  cannot  en- 
tirely agree  with  this  opinion.  The  inference  from  §  41,  where  the 
Mthor  ezpressea  himself  as  if  the  temple  and  temple-worship  at  Jeru-. 
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had  travelled  to  the  boundaries  of  the  West.*  By  this  ex- 
pression, we  most  naturally  understand  Spain ;  and  though 
Clement  might  have  understood  by  it  some  other  place  or 
country  than  exactly  this,  yet  we  cannot  in  any  case  suppose, 
that  a  person  writing  at  Rome  would  intend  by  it  that  very 
city.*     From  this  account  of  Clement,  if  we  must  infer  tiuit 

salem  were  still  in  existence,  cannot  countervail  those  pasBages  of  this 
epistle  which  contain  the  most  undeniable  marks  of  a  later  period ;  m 
§  44,  on  the  election  to  church-offices ;  §  47,  where  it  is  presupposed 
that  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  publication  (or  of  hia  publication)  of  the  gospel  {iv  iLpxproi 
€vayy*\lov).  And  it  appears  that  the  author  knew  nothing  of  any 
epistle  written  to  the  Corinthians  by  Paul  before  our  fortit  epistle  to 
them.  I  also  think  that  Clement  would  have  expressed  nimself  othe^ 
wise  in  §  5,  if  he  had  written  only  a  few  years  after  Paul's  martyrdom. 
The  allusions  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  indicate  a  mnch  later 
date. 

^  The  fiafnvpeiv  is  in  this  connexion,  fiaprvfyftcras  hr\  r&»  iiywfUimif, 
to  be  understood  probably,  not  in  the  later  meaning  of  martyrdom,  but 
in  the  original  sense  of  bearing  testinaony  to  the  faith,  although  with  a 
reference  to  the  death  of  Paul,  which  was  brought  on  by  this  confession. 
"  He  bore  testimony  of  his  faith  before  ite  heathen  magistrates."  At 
all  events,  the  words  iwl  rwv  riyovfi4yay  must  be  underatood  as  a 
general  designation  of  the  heathen  magistrates ;  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Clement  intended  to  give  a  precise  chronological  mark,  or  to  refer 
to  the  persons  to  whom  at  that  time  the  management  of  public  afikirs 
was  committed  in  Rome. 

'  Schrader,  indeed,  adopts  Emestl's  opinion,  thatby  r^pfiar^f  8^c«s 
may  be  meant  the  boundaries  of  the  west  towards  the  east,  and  thus 
nothing  else  be  intended  than  that  Paul  had  just  reached  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  west.  But  though  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the 
words  might  in  themselves  be  so  understood,  yet  it  is  impossible  so  to 
imdert^tand  them  in  this  connexion.  For  Clement  had  just  said  that 
Paul  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  (ir^pv|  ycy6fif9os 
iv  T»  iiyaTokf  koL  cV  t^  SiVct),  that  he  had  taught  righteousness  to  the 
whole  world  {Zuca/^aiyv'^  BiBd^as  h\oy  roy  K6crfAoy)f  and  then  follow  the 
words  M  rh  Tfpixu  ttjs  iufftus  i\dd>y.  In  this  connexion,  Clement  must 
surely  have  intended  to  pay  that  Paul  advanced  far  into  the  west.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  Clement  must  have  known  more  of  the 
events  in  general  of  Paul's  life,  for  he  says  that  Paul  was  seven  times 
put  in  fetters.  After  what  has  been  said  since  the  publication  of  this 
work  against  this  interpretation  and  application  of  the  passage  in 
Clement,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  give  it  up ;  and  I  am  pleased  to 
find  critics  like  Credner,  who  hold  the  same  views.  How  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  Clement,  if  he  thought  only  of  Paul's  first  confinement  at 
Rome,  could  say  that  he  had  published  the  gospel  not  merely  in  the  east 
but  also  in  the  west,  and  had  come  even  to  the  boundaries  of  the  westi 
Bven  if  we  allow  much  for  the  rhetorical  form  of  the  expression,  ve 
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Paul  carried  into  eflfect  his  intention  of  travelling  into  Spain, 
or  that,  at  least,  he  went  beyond  Italy,  we  are  also  obliged  to 
admit,  that  he  was  released  from  his  confinement  at  Rome. 
And  we  must  abide  by  this  opinion,  if  we  have  no  further 
information  of  the  circumstances  of  Paul  during  his  second 
c-onfinement,  if  we  also  place  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 
in  the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment. 

If  we  depart  from  this  last  supposition,  we  can  put  two 
cases  ;  either  that  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  at  the  beginning  or 
at  the  end  of  his  confinement.  As  to  the  first  case,  we  know, 
that  Paul  came  to  Home  without  Timothy,  but  that  he  was 
afterwards  in  his  society.  It  may  be  therefore  supposed,  that 
he  was  called  by  this  epistle  firom  Lesser  Asia  to  Rome,  and 
that  from  that  time  he  remained  constantly  with  him.  But 
the  information  furnished  by  this  epistle,  of  Paul's  situation 
at  that  time,  is  entirely  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  When 
he  wrote  it,  he  had  already  obtained  a  public  audience,  and 
had  been  heard  in  his  defence.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  first 
period  of  his  confinement,  this  had  certainly  not  happened, 
since  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pliilippians. 
He  then  had  his  martyrdom  in  prospect,  while  his  First 
Epistle  during  his  confinement  held  out  the  most  cheering 
nopes  of  his  release. 

If  we  take  the  second  case,  and  consider  this  epistle  as  the 
last  he  wrote  in  that  confinement  at  Rome,  it  will  connect 
itself  with  the  Epistle  to  the  PhUippians,  with  respect  to  the 
darker  prospects  of  the  apostle's  situation,  of  which  it  con- 
tains several  indications.  But  several  other  things  do  not 
agree  with  this  supposition,  and  rather  direct  us  to  another 
d^te.  And  although  not  every  particular  which  we  could 
mention  on  this  point  has  equal  weight,  yet  all  taken  toge- 
ther are  in  favour  of  that  view,  according  to  which  all  the 
particulars  can  be  most  naturally  and  simply  understood,  in 
the  manner  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader 
of  the  epistle.  Paul  desires  Timothy  to  come  to  him,  without 
any  allusions  to  his  having  been  already  with  him  diuing  his 
confinement.  When  we  begin  to  read  the  epistle,  everything 
gives  the  impression,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  Timothy  in 

cannot  congider  this  as  a  proper  designation  of  such  a  fact ;  and  why 
should  a  writer  who  had  at  hand  so  many  rhetorical  designations  for  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  have  chosen  one  so  unnatural  as  tbls'i 
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the  place  where  the  latter  was  now  residing,  and  since  that 
time  had  been  put  in  confinement.  He  cautions  him  against 
the  false  teachers  in  his  neighbourhood  (in  Lesser  Asia^  pro- 
bably at  Ephesus),  ii.  17,  and  speaks  of  them  as  if  he  had 
himself  the  opportunity  of  knowing  them  from  personal  obser- 
vation. This  could  not  have  been  during  his  earlier  residfinoe 
in  Lesser  Asia,  for  at  that  time  these  heretical  tendencies  had 
not  yet  shown  themselves,  as  appears  from  what  we  have 
before  remarked  ;  but  everything  is  easily  explained  if  Paul, 
being  released  from  confinement,  travelled  into  Lesser  Asia, 
as  he  intended,  and  entered  into  conflict  with  these  fidse 
teachers,  who  had  gained  a  footing  there  during  his  absence. 
He  informed  Timothy  of  the  result  of  his  first  public  examina- 
tion, iv.  16,  and  in  a  maimer  which  implies  that  Timothy  knew 
nothing  before  of  it,  and  that  it  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence  from  Rome.  But  when  Paul  made  his  defence  dur- 
ing his  first  confinement  Timothy  was  with  him ;  (compare 
Philip,  i.  7.)  We  are  therefore  led  to  think  of  something 
that  happened  during  Paul's  second  confinement.  There  are, 
besides,  many  marks  which  ind\pate  that  he  had  come  to  &e 
West  by  his  usual  route  from  Lesser  Asia  through  Achaia, 
but  which  we  know  was  not  his  route  when  he  last  came  torn 
Csesarea  to  Jerusalem.  He  charges  Timothy  to  bring  with 
him  the  cloak,  the  books,  and  especially  the  parchments, 
which  he  had  left  behind  at  the  house  of  a  person  whose  name 
he  mentions.  Now  it  is  far  more  probable  that  he  left  these 
things  behind  after  a  visit  to  Troas  some  months  before,  than 
at  a  distance  of  four  or  six  years,  which  we  must  suppose 
to  have  been  the  case,  if  the  epistle  was  written  during  his 
first  confinement,  and  that  they  should  not  be  brou^t  to  him 
till  after  so  long  an  interval.*  In  order  to  depict  his  state  of 
desertion,  he  informs  him  that  Ei'astus,  one  of  his  usual  com- 
panions, who  probably  was  with  him  the  last  time  in  Lesser 
Asia,*  stayed  behind  in  his  native  place  Corinth ;  and  that  he 
had  left  another  of  his  companions,  Trophimus,  sick  at  Mile- 

1  It  is  an  arbitrary  assumption  that  these  parchments  contained 
documents  relative  to  his  defence,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  wished  to 
have  them. 

^  See  Acts  six.  22.  This  could  hardly  be  the  same  as  the  olKor6pMt 
of  Corinth,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  23,  for  his  office  would  scarcely 
allow  of  his  being  so  often  with  Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys. 
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turn.'  Although  we  find  several  persons  in  Paul's  society, 
who  were  also  with  him  during  his  first  confinement  (though 
this  circumstance  will  not  serve  to  fix  the  date,  since  the  same 
causes  as  at  that  time  might  bring  him  again  into  his 
society) ;  yet  among  these  is  a  Titus,  who  was  not  with  him 
before,  for  we  have  not  met  with  them  together  since  the 
apostle's  last  sojourn  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  a  Crescens, 
who  is  not  named  before  as  one  of  his  companions. 

Against  the  opinion  that  this  epistle,  according  to  the 
marks  we  have  indicated,  was  written  in  Paul's  second  con- 
finem^at,  it  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  we  find  in  it  no 
reference  to  an  earlier  confinement  at  Eome.  But  this  will 
appear  less  strange,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  considera- 
tions. By  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  by  no  means 
intended  to  give  the  first  information  of  his  new  confinement ; 
he  rather  assumes,  that  this,  and  in  part  the  peculiarities  of 
his  condition  in  it,  were  already  known  to  him,  as  appears 
from  L  15,'  and  by  means  of  the  constant  intercourse  between 

*  On  the  supposition  that  the  epistle  might  have  been  written  during 
Panrs  first  confinement,  it  is  the  most  natural  supposition  that  such 
persons  are  here  spoken  of  who  had  resolved  to  come  to  Rome  (as 
Timothy  knew),  to  the  apostle's  assistance  on  his  trial,  according  to  the 
usages  of  Boman  law.  One  of  them,  Erastua,  had  not  left  Corinth  as  he 
intended,  but  remained  there.  Trophimus  (who  as  a  witness  might 
have  been  of  great  service)  they  (the  delegates  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia  wlio  had  agreed  to  travel  together  to  Rome)  had  left  behind  sick 
at  Hiletum  (iir^iTov,  the  third  person  plural).  But  certainly  the  other 
interpreta;tion,.  in  which  nothing  needs  to  be  supplied,  is  the  simplest, 
and  that  which  would  first  occur  to  an  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  epistle. 
Besides,  if  Paul  had  reminded  Timothy  of  somethiug  which  must  have 
been  known  to  him,  in  order  to  stir  him  up  still  more  to  set  off  without 
delay  to  Rome,,  (as  Timothy,  who  was  probably  staying  at  Ephesus, 
must  have  known  that  the  delegates  from  the  churcfaen  had  left  Tro- 
phimus sick  in  his  neighbourhood,)  he  would  have  added  some  such 
word  as  oTSas,  to  signify  that  he  was  merely  reminding  him  of  some- 
thing he  knew  already.  We  may  also  doubt  whether  the  testimony  of 
Trophimus  was  of  so  much  consequence  to  Paul.  The  charge  of  raising 
a  tumult  at  Jerusalem  would  probably  not  be  so  dangerous  to  him  ;  on 
the  cuuirary,  ho  was  most  probably  justified  sufficiently  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome  by  the  statemeuts  that  were  sent  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Roman  authorities,  whose  inquiries  had  hitherto  led  to  a  favourable 
result  But  tiuU  charge  of  having  prompted  among  Roman  citizens  to 
ap>06tatize  from  the  state  religion,  and  propagated  a  religio  nova  ei 
ilUcUOf  must  have  been  really  dangerous,  and  in  this  case  Trophimus 
could  be  of  no  assistance  to  him. 

*  This  passage  may  be  most  naturally  understood  of  a  n  imbei  3f 
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the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  lively  interest 
taken  by  the  churches  in  Paul  s  affairs,  information  respecting 
him  must  soon  have  reached  Ephesus.  Moreover,  during 
this  period  after  his  release,  so  many  things  occurred  in  his 
renewed  apostolic  labours,  which  fully  occupied  the  mind  of 
one  who  was  more  affected  by  events  relating  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  than  by  any  personal  considerations,  and  pushed  into 
the  backgroimd  the  recollection  of  his  former  confinement ; 
and  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  he  would  fix  his  thoughts 
more  on  the  future  than  on  the  past,  especially  in  reference 
to  events  that  were  likely  to  affect  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

Now  if  we  admit  that  Paul  was  released  from  that  confine- 
ment, we  must  assume  'that  he  regained  his  freedom  before 
the  persecution  against  the  Christians  occasioned  by  the  con- 
flagration at  Rome  in  the  year  64 ;  for  had  he  been  a  prisoner 
at  this  time,  he  woxQd  certainly  have  not  been  spared.  And 
it  agrees  with  the  chronological  data  which  we  have  before 
discovered,  that  after  more  than  a  two  years'  imprisonment,  he 
regained  his  freedom  between  the  years  62  and  63,  a  result  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  which  in  itself,  and  in  connexion 
with  existing  circimistances,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The 
accusation  of  raising  a  tumxQt  at  Jerusalem  had  been  proved 
to  be  unfounded ;  but  the  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the 
State-religion  had  not  then  attracted  public  ^.ttention,  and 
though  this  fact  could  not  have  passed  altogether  unnoticed, 
yet  no  definite  law  existed  on  the  subject,  and  under  the 
Emperor  Nero,  who  ridiculed  the  established  religion,  and 
gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  enact- 
ments, such  a  point  might  more  easily  be  waved.  The  friends 
whom  Paul  had  gained  by  his  behaviour  during  his  confine- 
ment, and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  his  defence,  would 
probably  exert  their  influence  in  his  favour.  Thus  he  might 
regain  his  freedom ;  and  the  ancient  tradition  that  he  was 
beheaded, '  and  not  crucified  like  Peter,  if  true,  favours  his  not 
having  suffered  death  in  the  pei-secution  of  64 ;  for  had  he 

Christians  from  Leaser  Asia,  who,  on  coming  to  Kome,  were  afraid  to 
visit  Paul  in  his  confinement,  and  whom  he  met  with  in  Lesser  Asia 
when  he  wrote  this  epistle.   Paul  marks  the  persons  to  whom  he  aUaded 
by  specifying  two  of  their  number 
'  See  Eusebius,  ii.  25. 
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been  put  to  death  in  that  persecution,  so  much  regard  would 
not  have  been  paid  to  his  Eoman  citizenship  as  to  sparo  the 
hated  leader  of  a  detested  sect  from  the  more  painful  and 
ignominious  mode  of  execution. 

From  the  epistles  written  by  Paul  during  his  first  confine- 
ment, we  learn  that  he  laboured  much  at  Eome  in  publishing 
the  gospel ;  his  firm  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  God,  and  his 
happy  release,  must  have  had  a  beneficial  influence  in  this 
respect.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Christianity  from  this 
time  spread  with  still  greater  power  among  the  Gentiles  in 
Rome.  But  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  new  sect,  while 
gaining  ground  among  the  heathen  to  the  injury  of  idolatry, 
drew  on  itself  the  attention  of  the  fanatical  people  who  could 
not  feel  otherwise  than  hostile  to  the  enemies  of  their  gods  ; 
and  the  hatred  thus  excited  soon  occasioned  the  report  to  be 
spread  of  unnatural  crimes  committed  in  the  assemblies  of 
these  impious  persons.  Perhaps  also  the  Jews,  who  were 
more  embittered  against  the  Christians  when  their  designs 
agamst  Paul  proved  abortive,  contributed  their  part  to  excite 
the  popular  hatred  against  them.  But  a  persecution  on  the 
part  of  the  state  woxQd  hardly  have  been  threatened  so  soon, 
if  the  Emperor  Nero  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
feeling,  which  easily  credited  everything  bad  of  the  Christians, 
in  order  to  cast  an  odium  on  the  Christians  which  he  wished 
to  throw  off^  from  himself.*  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears  that 
this  outbreak  against  the  Christians  in  Rome  was  followed  by 
a  general  persecution  against  them  throughout  the  provinces, 
and  hence  PaxQ  might  meanwhile  continue  his  apostolic 
labours  without  molestation  in  distant  parts. 

As  for  the  history  of  his  labours  in  this  new  field,  we  have 
no  information  respecting  it ;  nor  can  the  total  want  of  sources 
for  this  part  of  church  history  be  at  all  surprising.  But  this 
defect  of  information  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  render  doubtful 
the  faxjt  of  Paul's  second  confinement.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  left  for  us,  but  to  compare  the  short  accoimt  (already 
mentioned)  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus,  with  what 
Paul  himself  tells  us  respecting  his  intentions  in  case  he 
regained  his  freedom,  in  the  epistles  written  during  his  first 
confinement,  and  with  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  other 

1  On  this  persecution  in  Rome,  see  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  part  a 
p.  136 ;  and  part  8,  p.  239. 
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letters,  which  it  seems  probable  that  he  wrote   after  his 
release. 

Before  his  confinement,  Paul  had  expressed  the  intention  of 
going  into  Spain,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Boman  ClemeDt 
favours  the  belief  that  he  fulfilled  this  intention.  But  during 
his  confinement  at  Eome  he  had  altered  his  yiews,  and  was 
determined,  by  reasons  which  we  have  already  noticed,  to  visit 
once  more  the  scene  of  his  early  labours  in  Lesser  Asia.  The 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  contains  hints  of  his  returning  by 
his  usual  route  through  Achaia.  But  it  would  be  possible 
that  after  his  release  he  travelled  first  into  Spain ;  that  he  there 
exerted  himself  in  the  establishment  of  Christian  churches, 
and  then  revisited  the  former  sphere  of  his  ministry ;  that  he 
was  on  his  return  to  the  West,  in  order  to  close  there  his 
apostolic  commission,  but  before  he  could  reach  his  destination 
was  detained  and  executed  at  Rome. — However,  the  want  of 
any  memorial  of  his  labours  in  Spain,  the  want  of  any  reoord 
of  an  ecclesia  wpostolica,  does  not  favour  the  supposition  that 
Paul  spent  any  length  of  time  in  that  country ;  and  hence  the 
other  explanation,  that  he  first  renewed  his  labonra  in  the 
East,  then  betook  himself  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  his  anival 
was  beheaded,  seems  to  deserve  the  preference. 

We,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  Paul  first  fulfilled  his 
intention  of  returning  to  Lesser  Asia.  Now  the  First  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  by  the  peculiar- 
ities of  their  mode  of  expression,  and  the  peculiar  references  to 
ecclesiastical  relations,  connect  themselves  so  closely  with  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  the 
later  apostohc  age  (one  of  which  we  have  already  noticed),  that 
it  appears  reasonable  to  assign  both  these  episties  to  this 
period. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  apostle,  we  can  find  no  point  of 
time  in  which  he  could  have  written  such  a  letter  to  Timothy 
at  Ephesus,  in  reference  to  the  concerns  of  that  church,  as  his 
first  epistle  ; '  for  this  epistle  presupposes  a  church  already  for 

^  The  genuineneRs  of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  being  presupposed, 
the  view  I  have  here  taken  of  the  relations  and  circumstances  onder 
which  it  was  written,  appears  to  be  the  only  tenable  one.  Bat  I  confea 
that  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  with  the  same  certainty  as  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  all  the 
>ther  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  and  the 
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Bome  time  in  existence,  which  in  many  respects  required  a 
new  organization  of  church  relations,  the  displacing  several  of 
the  leading  officers  of  the  church,  and  the  appointment  of 
others.     The  iiew  class  of  false  teachers  who  had  sprung  up  in 
Lesser  Asia  during  Paul's  imprisonment,  had  acquired  great 
influence  in  the  Ephesian  church.      As  Paul  (according  to  an 
interpretation  not  absolutely  necessary  of  his  farewell  address 
at  Miletus)  had  anticipated,  several  overseers  of  the  churches 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  false 
doctrine.     The  fetlse  teachers  to  whom  we  refer  bore  the  same 
marks  which  we  find  in  those  who  appeared  in  the  church  at 
ColosssB  during  Paul's  confinement.     They  belonged  to  the 
class  of  Judaizers,  who  maintained  the  perpetual  obligation  of 

Epistles  to  the  Epbesians  and  the  Colossians.    What  is  said  in  this 
epistle  of  the  fiilse  teachers  excites  no  suspicion  in  my  mind ;  and  I  can 
fiiid  nowhere  the  allusions  to  the  later  gnostic  doctrines,  which  Bauer 
would  find  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  Pastoral  Letters.    The  germ  of  such 
Judaizing  gnosticiem,  or  of  a  Judaizing  theosophic  ascetic  tendency,  as 
it  shows  itself  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  I  would  presuppose  a 
priori  to  be  existing  at  this  time,  since  the  appearances  of  the  second 
century  point  back  to  such  a  tendency  gnradually  evolving  itself  out  of 
Judaism.    In  this  respect,  the  absence  of  the  marks  of  a  later  date  in  the 
controversial  part  of  this  epistle,  is  to  me  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 
To  the  declaration  of  Uegesippus,  in  Eusebius,  iii.  32,  that  the  falsifica- 
tions of  doctrine  first  began  alter  the  death  of  the  apostle,  or  rather  then 
ventured  to  make  their  public  appearance,  I  can  attach  no  such  weight 
as  historical  evidence,  as  to  cast  a  doubt  on  these  undeniable  facts.    As 
there  is  an  unhistorical  tendency  produced  by  a  dogmatic  bias,  which 
transposes  the  originators  of  all  heresies  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
makes  the  apostles  to  be  the  first  impugners  of  them ;  so  also  there  is  a 
more  unhistorical  tendency,  and  equally  proceeding  from  a  dogmatic 
bias  (as  is  the  case  with  all  the  depositions  of  liegesippus),  which  would 
maintain  that,  up  to  a  certain  date,  the  church  was  wholly  pure,  and 
that  all  heresies  broke  out  first  after  the  decease  of  the  apostles.    A 
common  but  one-sided  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  both  opinions.    I  can 
find  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact,  that,  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
such  an  aspect  of  the  present  as  an  omen  and  germ  of  what  would  be 
developed  in  the  future,  is  to  be  seen.    The  attentive  observer,  capable 
of  deeper  insight,  must  here  behold  the  future  in  the  present.     But  I 
eannot  deny  that,  when  I  come  from  reading  other  Pauline  epistles, 
and  especially  the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters,  to  this  epistle,  I  feel  my- 
self struck  by  the  impression  of  something  not  Pauline.    More  particu- 
larly, the  mode  of  transition  appears  to  me  not  in  the  Pauline  style, — 
as  in  iu  7;  iiL  1 ;  iii.  1 5 ;  v.  17, 18 ;  and  the  relation  of  this  epistle  to 
the  two  other  Pastoral  Letters  is  also  suspicious.    I  can  indeed  find 
reasons  for  allaying  these  doubts,  but  none  which,  taken  all  together, 
ioax  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  lover  of  truth. 
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the  Mosaic  law.^  But  they  distinguished  themBelYes  from 
the  common  Judaizers  by  a  theosopluc  ascetic  tendency.  They 
taught  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  prescribed 
celibacy  as  essential  to  Christian  perfection.'  But  they  united 
with  this  practical  tendency  a  theoretical  peculiarity.  They 
prided  themselves  on  possessing  a  higher  yvQtric  (the  ^cXo^of/a 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians),  and  by  this  they  were 
seduced  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  lliey  taught  legen- 
dary tales  respecting  the  origin  and  propagation  of  spirits,  like 
the  false  teachers  at  Colossse.^  They  brought  forwanl  subjects 
which  gave  rise  to  subtle  disputations,  instead  of  leading  men 
to  accept  in  Mth  the  divine  means  of  their  salvation ;  1  Tim. 
i.  L  The  conflict  with  this  false  Gnosis  now  springing  up, 
must  have  occupied  the  churches  in  these  parts.  As  the 
prophets  in  'iie  assemblies  of  believers  frequently  warned  them 
of  the  dangers  which  from  the  signs  of  the  times  they  perceived 
were  threatening  the  church ;  so  these  warning  voices  spoke 
also  of  the  conflict  that  awaited  the  church  with  this  hostile 
tendency,  which  in  following  ages  was  one  of  the  severest 
which  the  simple  gospel  had  to  encoimter.  These  are  the 
express  warnings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  the  inspired  ad- 
dresses in  the  churches,   to  which  PaxQ  appeals.*     To  thii 

^  As  appears  from  the  Pauline  antithesis,  1  Tim.  i.  9. 

'  Among  the  o-w/uaTiic^  yvfivouria,  1  Tim.  iv.  8«  must  without  doubt 
be  included  a  devotion  that  consisted  in  outward  gestures,  abstinendes, 
and  ceremonies,  the  opposite  of  which  is  true  piety,  tbadfiuci,  having  ita 
seat  in  the  disposition. 

s  The  genealogical  investigations  common  among  the  Jews,  by  which 
they  sought  to  trace  their  descent  from  persons  of  note  in  former  times 
up  to  the  Patriarchs,  cannot  certainly  be  intended  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  for 
inquiries  of  this  sort  could  never  be  introduced  among  Grentiles,  nor 
could  their  minds  be  so  much  occupied  with  them,  that  an  attention  to 
them  should  be  set  down  among  the  marks  of  character.  Nor  can  we 
suppose  a  reference  to  inquiries  respecting  the  genealogy  of  Jesus;  what 
has  just  been  said  would  in  part  apply  to  this  supposition,  and  in  this 
case  Paul  would  have  marked  his  meaning  more  precisely,  and  according 
to  his  usual  antithetical  style,  contrasted  the  Xpurrhs  icar^  irpwfix  with 
the  Xpia-rhs  Kara  <rdpKa,  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  quite  suitable  to 
apply  it  to  the  y^vtoKoylas  t&v  &yy4\wv,  similar  to  the  later  gnostic 
pneumatologies ;  on  the  supposition,  indeed,  that  he  wrote  of  them  as 
already  well  known  to  Timothy.  Any  other  person  who  had  forced 
this  epistle,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  autJhority  of  Pul 
against  the  rising  gnosis,  would  have  more  exactly  marked  th«  object 
of  controversy. 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  1.    A  similar  expression  respecting  prophetic  intima* 

IS  occurs  in  Acts  zx.  23 
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peculiar  state  of  the  church  several  of  the  instructions  are 
applicable,  which  PaxQ  gives  in  this  epistle,  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  their  overseers.^ 

Paul,  therefore,  executed  his  intention  of  going  into  Lesser 
Asia,  and  foimd  such  disturbances  in  the  churches  there, 
arising  from  the  influence  of  the  unevangelical  tendency  we 
have  noticed,  that  he  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
remain  longer  in  those  parts.  He  left  Ephesus  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us,  to  visit  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  but  soon 
returned  thither,  and  in  the  meanwhile  left  Timothy  behind 
for  ihe  ejpeca&l  purpose  of  counterworking  these  false  teachers, 
whidi  he  considei*ed  an  object  of  the  first  importance ;  to 
this  he  added  a  subordinate  concern,  the  new  organization 
of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and  perhaps  also  the  superin- 
tendence of  some  odiers  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had 
since  been  formed. ' 

If  we  regard  the  geographical  positicHi  of  the  places,  it 
agrees  veiy  well  with  Paid's  residence  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  his 
travelling  thence  to  Macedonia,  that  at  this  time  he  visited 
the  Island  of  Crete,  and  there  left  behind  his  disciple  Titus, 
to  whom  he  addressed  an  epistle.     It  is  indeed  easy  to  ima- 

^  From  the  difference  in  circumstances  would  arise  the  difference  of 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself  here  and  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  respecting  a  single  life.  When  he  wrote  to  the  Corin- 
thians^  he  opposed  those  who  objected  to  a  single  life  from  the  common 
Jewish  standing-point ;  here  he  speaks  against  those  who  went  so  far  in 
depreciating  marriage  as  to  condemn  it  altogether  as  unchristian,  lu 
opposition  to  these  persons,  who  led  females  to  forget  altogether  the 
pit^r  destiny  of  their  sex,  and  to  thrust  themselves  forward  as  public 
teachers,  Paul  says,  1  Tim.  ii.  15,  that  the  woman  would  always  be 
iaved  in  family  life  (the  8i&  is  to  be  nnderstood  in  the  sense  of — by  means 
of,  in — as  it  is  often  used  by  Paul),  if  she  lead  a  holy  life  in  faith  and  love. 

*  That  Paul  does  not  mention  in  this  epistle  his  deliverance  from 
oonfinament  at  Rome,  proves  nothing  a^inst  this  statement,  for 
a  number  of  events  had  intervened  to  occupy  his  mind,  especially  when 
he  wrote  this  epistle.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  he  should  charge 
Timothy  to  "  let  no  man  despise  his  youth/'  since  Timothy  could  be 
no  longer  a  youth.  But  we  must  recollect  how  indefinitely  such  terms 
are  often  used,  and  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this,  might  have  special 
reasons  for  such  an  injunction ;  among  the  leaders  of  the  unevangelic  al 
party,  there  might  be  persons  whose  g^reat  age  had  secured  for  them 
deference  and  respect.  The  passages  in  Titus  ii.  15,  and  also  2  Tim.  ii. 
22,  (which  in  that  connexion  has  nothing  strange,)  present  no  fit 
parallel ;  and  if.  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  traces  can  be  found  of 
an  imitation  of  the  two  others,  these  words  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
number. 
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gine,  that,  as  Paul  had  often  sojourned  for  a  longer  time  in 
those  parts,  he  had  alieady  founded  several  chiirchcs  in  Crete. 
But  besides  that,  for  reasons  before  mentioned,  we  axe  led  to 
ix  the  date  of  this  epistle  nearer  that  of  the  two  PajBtorel 
Letters,  it  is  also  striking  that,  while  Luke  in  the  Acts  reports 
so  fully  and  circumstantiallj  the  occurrences  of  the  aposUe's 
last  Toyage  to  Eome,  and  mentions  his  stay  at  Crete,  he  says 
uot  a  word  (contrary  to  his  usual  practice  in  such  cases)  of 
^he  friendly  reception  given  to  him  by  the  Christians  there, 
or  even  of  his  meeting  with  them  at  all.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  no  Christian  churches  yet  existed  in  the  island, 
though  that  transient  visit  woidd  naturally  give  rise  to  the 
intention  of  planting  the  gospel  there ;  which  he  probably 
fulfilled  soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  when  he  came  into 
those  parts.  As  in  the  last  period  before  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  we  do  not  find  Titus  in  his  company,  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  find,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  with  the  apostle,  this  agrees  very  well  with  the  sup- 
position that  Paul  after  his  release  once  more  met  with  him 
in  Lesser  Asia,  and  again  took  him  as  his  associate  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel. 

After  Paul  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  church 
in  Crete,  he  left  Titus  behind  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  churches,  to  confirm  the  new  converts  in  purity  of  doc- 
trine, and  to  coimterwork  the  influence  of  the  false  teachers. 
If  we  compare  the  marks  of  the  false  teachers  in  the  two  other 
Pastoral  Epistles  with  those  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  we  shall 
find  a  similarity.  But  if  these  do  not  induce  us  to  admit — 
(as  we  are  not  authorized  to  suppose  the  same  appearances  of 
the  religious  spirit  in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus) — so  neither  shall 
we  be  led  by  what  can  be  inferred  simply  from  the  epistlo 
itself  to  imagine  any  other  object  of  Paul's  opposition  and 
warning  than  the  common  Judaizing  tendency,  and  an  un- 
spiritual  Pharisaic  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  disputatious, 
cleaving  to  the  letter  and  losing  itself  in  useless  hair>splittiugs 
and  rabbinical  febles.^     PaxQ  required  of  Titus  to  turn  the 

*  As  to  the  genealogies  in  Titus  iii.  9,  if  we  compare  this  passage 
with  the  endless  genealogies  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  we  shall  be  led  to  under- 
stand a  reference  to  a  theosophic  element,  an  emanation  doctrine ;   but 

■8  expression  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  without  anything  more  definite^ 
aimply  in  its  own  connexion^  favours  no  such  supposition ;   but  in^ 
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attention  of  men  to  objects  altogether  different  and  of  prac- 
tical advantage,  deeply  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  doctrine 
which  formed  the  basis  of  salvation,  and  to  lead  them  to 
apply  this  fundamental  truth  to  real  life,  and  to  be  zealous  to 
verify  their  faith  by  good  works.  ^ 

shall  be  induced  to  think  of  the  common  Jewish  genealogies,  although 
we  cannot  determine  precisely  for  what  object  these  would  be  employed, 
and  the  comparison  of  1  Tim.  i.  4  with  Titus  iii.  9,  might  excite  a 
Bospicion  of  a  misunderstood  copying  in  the  former. 

'  All  that  is  said  in  opposition  to  this  tendency  bears  the  impress  of 
bein^  truly  apostolic  and  Pauline.    If  the  passage  in  Titus  iii.  10  were 
to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  later  unchristian  hatred  of  heretics, 
the  passage  in  iii.  2  would  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  it,  for  in  this  an 
exactly  opposite  disposition  is  expressed ;  Christians  are  here  warned  of 
spiritual  pride,  which  might  mislead  them  to  exalt  themselves  as 
believers  and  children  of  God  against  the  heathen,  to  treat  them  as 
enemies,  to  insult  them  on  account  of  their  superstition  and  the  vices 
prevalent  amongst  them.    On  the  contrary,  it  was  their  duty  to  cherish 
gentleness  and  kindness  towards  them,  from  the  consciousuess  that  they, 
like  the  heathen,  were  once  the  slaves  of  delusion  and  of  sin,  and  owed 
their  deliverance  from  this  state,  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  divine 
grace  alone.    But  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  if  rightly  understood, 
by  no  means  contradicts  the  ixyunction  which  Paul  gives  to  Titus  in 
iii.  10.    In  this  latter  passage,  by  those  who  bring  in  alp4ff€ts  (Gal. 
T.  20),  a  class  of  persons  are  referred  to  different  from  those  in  the 
former,  such  at  least  who  went  to  greater  lengths,  separated  from 
Christian  fellowship  on  account  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  founded 
open  schisms.    Now,  Paul  advised  Titus  to  enter  into  no  disputations 
with  persons  who  wished  to  make  these  schisms,  respecting  the  pecu- 
liarities to  which  they  attached  so  much  importance ;  but  if  they  were 
not  disposed  to  listen  to  repeated  admonitions,  to  avoid  all  further 
intercourse  with  them,  since  such  disputations  could  be  of  no  advantage, 
and  tended  only  to  injure  the  hearers,  and  throw  their  minds  into  a 
state  of  perplexity.    Such  persons,  whose  errors  were  interwoven  with 
their  whole  character,  were  not  to  be  convinced  by  aigument.    And  as 
he  reprobated  their  whole  mental  tendency  in  reference  to  religion  as 
unpractical,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  he  admonished  his  disciples  not 
to  engage  with  his  adversaries  on  this  standing-point,  but  if  they  would 
not  listen  to  repeated  exhortations  to  return  to  evangelical  simplicity, 
they  should  be  left  to  themselves.    In  perfect  accordance  with  this 
injunction,  is  that  which  Paul  g^ves  Timothy  in  2  Tim.  ii.  23,  to  avoid 
"  foolish  and  unlearned  questions,"  since  they  only  engendered  strife, 
but  "  with  meekness  to  instruct  those  that  oppose  themselves,"  to  try 
whether  they  might  not  be  led  to  repent  of  their  errors,  and  be  brought 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.    Here  also,  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  he  forbids  arguing  with  these  &Ise  teachers  on  their  erroneous 
opinions.    It  was  quite  a  different  thing  to  point  out  the  right  way  to 
those  opponents  of  whose  recovery  some  hopes  might  be  entertained, 
and  tj  this  class  the  first  passage  refers. 
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When  Paul  wrote  this  letter  to  Titus  he  had  the  profspeot 
of  spending  the  winter  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  wished  Titus  to 
join  him.  As  there  were  so  many  cities  in  different  parb^ 
which,  having  been  built  on  the  occasion  of  some  yictcny, 
were  called  Nicopolis,  and  we  have  no  exact  information 
respecting  the  travels  of  the  apostle  in  this  last  period  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  exact  dates  are  wanting,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine what  city  is  here  intended,  whether  we  are  to  look  for 
it  in  Cilicia,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  or  Epirus.  We  might  sap- 
pose  that  the  city  built  in  the  last-named  country  by  Augustus 
to  commemorate  the  sesrfight  at  Actium  was  intended ;  but 
at  all  events,  it  appears  from  the  p]an  of  his  journey  indicated 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  Paul  was  come  from 
Lesser  Asia  into  the  West,  and  that  he  had  probably  taken 
farewell  of  his  beloved  Timothy  at  Ej^esus. 

As  soon  as  he  had  returned  to  tiie  West,  be  fulfilled  his 
purpose  of  publishing  the  gospel  in  Spain.  But  ther«  he  was 
soon  seized  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Eome.  *  After  he  had 
been  in  confinement  a  long  time,  and  had  been  subjected  to 
one  judicial  examination,  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
whom  (as  we  have  just  said)  he  probably  had  left  behind  at 
Ephesus.  His  situation  at  this  time  was  evidently  very 
different  from  that  in  which  he  foimd  himself  during  his  first 
confinement  after  his  examination.  It  was  then  universally 
allowed  that  he  was  a  prisoner  not  on  account  of  any  moral 
or  political  offence,  but  only  for  publishing  the  gospel,  and 
his  example  gave  many  courage  boldly  to  confess  their  faith. 
But  now  he  appeared  in  his  fetters,  as  an  "evil-doer,"  iL  9,  for 
all  Christians  in  Rome  were  considered  as  malefici.  Only  a 
few  had  the  courage  openly  to  show  themselves  as  his  friends 
and  companions  in  the  fiiith.  Then  he  was  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  between  the  expectation  of  martyrdom  and  of 
release,  though  the  latter  was  more  probable.     Now,  on  the 

>  It  may  indeed  appear  remarkable  that  Paul,  during  the  last  part  of 
Nero's  reign,  at  a  time  when  arbitrary  cruelty  so  predominated,  when 
Christians  were  so  much  the  object  of  public  hatred,  still  enjoyed 
so  favourable  a  situation  as  a  prisoner,  so  that  he  could  see  his  friends 
and  write  epistles.  But  the  exact  situation  of  prisoners  depended 
so  much  on  accidental  circumstances,  that  we  cannot  draw  certain  con- 
elusions  respecting  it  merely  from  the  general  state  of  things.  Soma 
Christians  might,  for  aught  we  can  tell,  enjoy  these  priyileges  eraa 
amidst  the  most  violent  persecutions. 
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contrary,  be  looked  forward  to  martyrdom  as  the  more  pro- 
bable event  He  informed  Timothy,  indeed,  that  the  Lord 
had  granted  him  power  to  testify  confidently  of  the  faith,  and 
that  he  wonld  be  delivered  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  from  the 
death  that  was  then  threatening  him;^  still  he  was  far  from 
indulging  the  hope  of  being  freed  absolutely  from  the  danger 
of  death.  But  this  confidence  he  did  enjoy,  that  the  Lord 
would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil,*  and  preserve  him  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom.  As  Paul  did  not  ascribe  the  power 
of  persisting  steadfastly  in  the  confession  of  the  &ith  even 
unto  death,  to  himself,  but  to  the  power  of  God,  who 
strengthened  him  for  this  purpose; — ^he  therefore  thus 
expr^sed  himself,  that  the  Lord  woiild  uphold  him  stead- 
fiust  imder  all  conflicts  even  until  death,  preserve  him  from 
all  unfaithfrdness,  and  thus  lead  him  to  blessedness  in  his 
kingdom.  The  apostle's  feelings  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdom 
are  inimitably  expressed  in  his  last  epistle ;  his  elevated  com- 
posure, his  self-forgetfulness,  his  tender  fatherly  care  for  his 
disciple  Timothy,  his  concern  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  exposed  to  so  many  attempts  to 
adulterate  it,  and  yet  his  confidence  in  the  divinity  of  that 
cause,  and  in  the  almightiness  of  Gk)d  watching  over  it,  and 
conducting  its  development^  a  confidence  that  rose  victorious 
over  every  doubt. 

When  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  end 
of  his  earthly  course  was  not  yet  in  sight,  he  said,  referring 
to  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  which  he  was  conscious  as  a 
man,  that  he  was  &r  from  believing  that  he  had  already 
attabied  his  aim — ^perfection;  but  that  he  was  continually 
striving  after  that  aim,  if  he  might  attain  that  for  which  he 
was  ccdled  by  Christ  Philip,  iii.  12.  But  since  he  now  saw 
himself  actudly  at  the  end  of  his  course — since  he  now  looked 

^  The  words  2  Tim.  iv.  17,  maj  be  taken  as  a  figuratlTe  expression, 
to  denote  generally  deliverance  from  apparently  impending  death.  But 
it  would  be  also  possible  to  understand  them  liberally,  for  at  that  time 
it  would  be  always  possible  that  Paul,  notwithstanding  his  Roman 
citizenship,  might  have  reason  to  apprehend  so  shameful  a  death, 
though  he  was  actually  exempted  from  it. 

'  After  Paul  bad  said,  2  Tim.  iii.  17,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  from  impending  death;  he  expreued  the  hope  that  he  would 
still  further  deliver  him.  But  this  it  was  needful  for  him  more  dis- 
tinctly to  define  and  limit,  for  he  would  have  said  more  than,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  was  warranted  to  exneet^  if  he  had  not  added  a  limit* 
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back  on  that  course  with  the  prospect  of  approaching  mar- 
tyrdom, and  by  the  power  of  the  Lord  had  remained  feithfol 
under  all  his  conflicts  hitherto^and  since  he  was  animated  by 
the  confident  persuasion  that,  by  the  same  power,  he  would 
be  brought  forth  victorious  from  the  conflicts  that  stDl 
awaited  him,  ^ — at  this  critical  moment,  resting  alone  on  the 
divine  promise,  all  uncertainty  vanished  from  his  soul,  and 
he  could  with  assurance  say  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fidth. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousEie8&* 
2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.^ 

He  was  far  less  occupied  with  thoughts  about  himself  than 
with  anxiety  for  the  church  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  in  a  vehement  conflict,  both  internal  and  external, 
but  the  dangers  of  the  internal  conflict  were  those  which  gave 
him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  In  Lesser  Asia,  he  had  been 
brought  into  frequent  collision  with  a  fidse  Jewish  Christian 
Gnosis,  which  was  spreading  in  opposition  to  the  simple 
gospel.  He  saw  in  spirit  that  this  false  tenden<^  was  con- 
tinually gaining  ground,  alid  that,  by  its  arts  of  deception, 
it  was  seducing  numbers.  Still,  he  was  confident,  that  its 
deceptions  would  at  last  be  exposed,  and  that  the  Lord  would 
maintain  that  gospel  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his  ministry, 
and  without  him,  preserve  it  pure  until  the  day  of  his  second 
coming.  ^     Since  he  might  assume,  that  these  false  teachers 

ing  clause, — namely,  that  God  would  deliver  him  from  all  moral  evil, 
such  as  want  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel,  and  thus  bring  him  victorioas 
out  of  all  conflicts  into  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  whether  he  had  in  bis 
thoughts  that  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  martyrdom,  in  a  fuller  communion  with  Christ  and  God,  or 
his  deliverance  to  a  participation  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Cfari^t 
after  his  second  coming ;  as  he  felt  certain,  if  he  were  preserved  from  all 
evil,  of  partaking  in  this  kingdom  of  Christ,  whether  he  lived  to  that 
time  or  died  before  it  came.  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  decide  between 
these  two  modes  of  interpretation.  But  one  of  them  must  necessarily 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  what  goes  before.  I  cannot  allow  that 
these  words  are  a  contradiction  to  2  Tim.  iv.  6 — 8,  nor  assent  to  whit 
Credner,  in  his  Einleitung,  i.  p.  478,  founds  upon  it. 

1  This  confidence  he  also  expressed  in  Philip,  i.  20. 

'  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  judgment  Pkol  eZ' 
presses  of  himself  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  Philippians. 

'  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  how  Paul  was  then  occupied  with  the 
thoughts  of  death,  how  uncertain  his  condition,  and  under  what  pe^ 
ploxing  relations  Timothy  found  himself  in  the  field  of  labour  when 
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vere  known  to  Timothy,  and  had  no  doubt  often  conferred 
with  him  on  the  means  of  coimteracting  them,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  a  general  delineation  of  their  character.  He 
mentioned  amongst  others,  those  who  taught  that  the  resur- 
rection was  already  past  (like  the  later  Gnostics),  and  who 
probably  explained  everything  which  Christ  had  said  respecting 
the  resurrection,  of  the  spiritual  awakening  by  the  divine 
power  of  the  gospel.  From  this  single  mark  we  may  conclude, 
that  in  general  they  indulged  in  a  very  arbitrary  treatment 
of  the  historical  facts  of  reHgion,  as  &.r  as  these  did  not  har- 
monize with  their  preconceived  opinions.  * 

We  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the  year  in  which 
Paul's  martyrdom  occurred.  We  can  only  place  it  in  one  of 
the  last  of  Nero's  reign.  And  with  this  supposition  another 
circumstance  agrees.  At  this  time  most  probably  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  an  apostolic  man  of  the 
Pauline  school. '  At  its  conclusion,  xiii.  23,  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  lately  obtained  release  of  Timothy,  whom  we 
cannot  suppose  to  be  any  other  than  the  disciple  of  and 

Paul  had  left  him,  we  cannot  deem  it  very  surprising  that  he  should 
oommanicate  to  him  these  fuller  instructions,  although  he  still  hoped  to 
see  him  again  in  Rome. 

'  It  may  be  douhted  whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  mentioned 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  belonged  to  the  number  of  these  false  teachers.  In 
this  case,  he  would  be  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  20. 
It  would  indeed  be  possible  that  this  false  teacher  from  Lesser  Asia,  ex- 
asperated at  being  excluded  by  Paul  from  church  communion,  when  he 
came  to  Rome,  sought  to  take  revenge  on  the  apostle.  And  the  ^/uerepoi 
A^oc  might  then  be  understood,  not  of  the  Christian  doctrine  generally, 
but  of  the  pure  exposition  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  as  it  was  given  by 
PauL  But  a  Gkntile  or  Jew  from  Lesser  Asia  might  be  intended,  who 
violently  persecuted  Christianity.  In  this  case,  he  would  be  distinct 
from  the  person  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  and  it 
would  be  on  that  account  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  author  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  some  one  else  thaji  Paul,  who,  from  a  mistaJie, 
had  made  Alexander  a  false  teacher,  and  had  classed  him  with 
Hymenaeus;  for  why  should  not  so  common  a  name  as  Alexander 
belong  to  two  different  persons  in  Lesser  Asia]  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  to  suppose  that  this  Alexander  was  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xix.  83,  for  it  is  fax  from  being  evident  that  he  was  so  violent 
an  enemy  of  Christianity;  the  Jews  put  him  forward,  not  to  make  com- 
plaints against  the  Christians  or  Paul,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  rage  of 
the  heathens  against  the  enemies  of  their  gods  from  being  turned 
«g;iinst  themselves. 

*  See  Bleek's  Introduction  to  this  epistle,  p.  434. 
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compaaion  of  PauL  It  was  Paiil's  desire  thiit  he  should 
come  to  him,  and  the  zealous  sympathy  which  he  erinoed 
had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  be  apprehended  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  hated  sect  If  this  happened  at 
the  time  of  the  Neronian  persecution^  Timothy  would  pro- 
bably have  shared  the  £a,te  of  all  the  Christians  at  Borne 
who  could  then  be  discovered.  But  if  it  happened  some 
years  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that^  by  the  influence  of 
particular  circumstances,  Timothy  obtained  his  freedom  after 
the  martyrdom  of  PauL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHARACTEB  OF  JAMES — BEKAKKB  OV  HIS  EPISTLE. 

As  along  with  that  unity  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  from 
Christ,  we  have  observed  an  important  difference  existing  in 
the  forms  of  its  representation  among  the  apostles,  so  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  that  James  who  was  known  as  a  brother 
of  the  Lord,  present  the  most  striking  contrast  to  each  otJier, 
whether  we  regard  their  natural  peculiarities,  their  Christian 
conformation,  or  the  sphere  of  their  labours.  In  Paul,  Chris- 
tianity is  eidiibited  in  its  most  decided  self-subsistence,  freed 
from  the  preparatory  garb  of  Judaism ;  while  James  repre- 
sents the  new  spirit  under  the  ancient  form,  and  we  may 
observe  in  him  the  gradual  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new. 
Hence  Paul  and  James  mark  the  two  extreme  limits  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  from  Judaism ;  as  Paul  was  the 
chief  instrument  for  presenting  Christianity  to  mankind  as 
the  new  creation,  so  was  James  for  exhibiting  the  organic 
connexion  of  Christianity  with  the  preparatory  and  prefigur- 
ing system  of  Judaism.  After  the  martyrdom  of  tie  elder 
James,  who  was  a  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John,  onl}- 
one  very  influential  person  of  this  name  appears  in  the  Chris- 
tian history,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  under  the  titles  of  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Just, 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Christians  of  Jewish  descent. 
But  from  ancient  times  it  has  been  doubted,  whether  this 
James  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  that 
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is,  either  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or  more 
probably  a  later  son  of  Mary/  and  therefore  a  different  person 
from  the  apostle  the  son  of  Alpheus,  or  whether  he  was  in 
a  general  sense  a  relation  of  Jesus,  a  sister's  son  of  Mary, 
a  son  of  Cleopas  or  Alpheus,  and  accordingly  identical  with 
the  apostle  of  this  name.^ 

^  See  Leben  Jesu,  p.  40. 

'  This  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  apostolic  histoiy. 
Dr.  Schneckenburger  in  his  acute  and  profound  investigation  (in  fais 
Annotatio  ad  EpUtolam  Jcucobi,  Stuttgart,  1832,  p.  144,)  has  brought 
the  hypothesis  of  only  one  James  to  a  higher  degree  of  probability  t£ui 
it  had  before  attained,  and  has  said  many  things  deseiring  conttden- 
tion,  which  tend  to  remove  the  difficulties  attached  to  it ;  but  after  all 
his  remarks,  many  reasons  for  doubting  remain.  Later  investigations, 
specially  those  of  Credner,  in  his  EinUitung,  p.  573,  have  thrown 
.idditional  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  We  wish  to  present  in  an 
impartial  manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  hypothesis.  Since, 
after  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  only  one  James  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  iofluential  men  in  the  first  apostolic  church, 
and  ranking  with  those  apostles  who  were  most  esteemed,  there  is  the 
highest  probability  that  this  James  was  no  other  than  the  only  apostle 
still  living  of  this  name.  If  the  term  d8cX^<^s  is  understood  only  in  a 
laxer  sense,  the  title  of  "  Brother  of  the  Lord  *'  proves  nothing  against 
the  identity  of  the  person ;  for,  from  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  xxriii 
1,  Mark  xv.  40,  with  John  zix.  25,  it  is  evident  that  James  the  apostle, 
son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  (both  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew  lAn), 
was  really  a  sister's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  As  so  near  a  rela- 
tion of  Jesus,  he  might  accordingly  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
apostles  by  the  title  of  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  then  it  is  asked, 
Why  was  he  not  rather  distinguished  by  the  strictly  appropriate  name 
of  <iv€\|/iJs?  And  if  at  that  time  there  were  persons  in  existence  who 
might  with  strict  propriety  be  called  '*  Brothers  of  ike  Lord,"*  is  it  not 
so  much  the  less  probable,  that  this  name  in  an  improper  sense  would 
be  applied  to  him  1  Nevertheless,  we  may  suppose,  that  in  conmion 
discourse — since  it  was  not  a  point  of  consequence  to  mark  definitely  the 
degree  of  kin  between  Jesus  and  this  James,  but  only  to  represent  him 
in  general  terms  as  enjoying  the  honour  of  near  relationship  to  the 
Lord, — it  had  become  customary  to  designate  him  simply  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  especially  among  the  Judaizing  Christians,  by  whom  such 
distinctions  of  earthly  affinity  would  be  most  highly  prized ;  and  this 
might  be  still  more  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  with  Schneckenburger, 
that  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (which  took  place  at  an  early  period), 
Mary  removed  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Alpheus;  hence,  it 
would  be  usual  to  designate  her  sons  who  lived  from  their  childhood 
with  Jesus,  who  had  no  other  brothers,  simply  as  the  brethren  of  Jesus. 
Thus,  then,  this  James  would  be  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  who  an 
named  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vL  3.  Among  these  we  find  a  Joees, 
who,  in,  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  is  distinguished  as  the  brother  of  James,  and  a 
"  Idas;  and  if  we  explain  the  surname  *Iajc«^i3ov  given  to  the  apottle 
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If  we  put  together  all  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  other  historical  records,  the  most  pro- 
Judas,  on  comparing  it  with  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  v.  1,  by  supplying  the 
word  dIkKipds  (which  cannot  be  assumed  as  absolutely  certain),  we  shall 
also  again  find  in  him  a  brother  of  the  apostle  James.  And  the  one  named 
Simon  among  these  brethren,  we  may  perhaps  find  again  in  the  list  of 
the  apostles,  as  all  three  are  named  together  in  Acts  i.  13.  According 
to  that  supposition,  it  would  be  no  longer  surprising  that  the  brethren 
of  Christ  are  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  mother ;  and  yet 
from  that  circumstance  no  evidence  can  be  deduced  that  would  prove 
Ahem  to  be  in  a  strict  sense  his  brethren.  We  must  then  assume  with 
Schneckenbarger,  that  when  Matthew  (ziii.  55),  after  the  mention  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  distinguishes  the  brethren  of  Jesus  from  them,  it 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  chronological  exactness  in  his  mode  of 
narration. 

But  if  several  of  the  so-called  brethren  of  Jesus  were  among  the 
apostles,  still  the  manner  in  which  the  former  are  distinguished  from 
the  latter  in  Acts  i,  14,  is  remarkable.   Besides,  according  to  the  account 
in  Mark  iii  81,  a  state  of  mind  towards  Jesus  is  supposed  to  exist  in 
these  brethren,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  yet  it 
ippears  from  comparing  this  account  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Matt.  xiL  and  Luke  viii.,  that  this  incident  must  be  placed  after  the 
choice  of  the  twelve  apostles.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  disposition 
manifested  by  these  brethren  of  Christ,  even  in  the  last  half-year  before 
kis  snfierings.    All  this  taken  together,  must  decide  us  in  favour  of  the 
aupposition,  that  the  brethren  of  Tesus,  commonly  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  are  to  be  altogether  distin- 
gnished  from  the  apostles,  and  therefore  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  in  a  stricter  sense,  either  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  marriage,  or  the  later  bom  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  which  from 
Matt.  L  25,  is  most  probable.    That  Christ  when  dying  said  to  John, 
that  from  that  time  he  should  treat  Mary  as  his  mother,  can  at  all  events 
oppose  only  the  supposition,  that  these  brethren  were  the  offspring  of 
Joseph  and  Muy,  and  not  the  supposition  that  they  were  the  step-sons 
of  Mary.    But  even  against  the  first  supposition,  this  objection  is  not 
decisive :  for  if  these  brethren  of  Jesus  still  continued  estranged  from 
idm  in  their  disposition,  we  can  at  once  perceive  why  at  his  death  he 
commended  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple  John.    It  may  indeed 
appear  surprising,  that  these  brethren  of  Christ,  according  to  Matthew 
ziii.  55,  bore  the  same  names  as  their  cousins,  but  this  can  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  only  of  two,  and  as  the  two  sisters  had  one  name,  it 
might  happen,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  that  one  son  of  each 
was  named  alike. 

But  from  what  has  been  said,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  James 
who  is  distinguished  in  the  New  Testameat  as  a  brother  of  the  Lord, 
was  one  of  these  brethren  of  Christ  in  a  stricter  sense.  It  might  still 
be  consistent  with  that  fact,  that  this  James  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  James  who  was  the  actual  brother  of  the  Lord,  and,  as  a  cousin 
of  Christ  who  was  honoured  with  this  name,  was  to  be  held  as  identical 
with  the  apostle,  although  in  this  case  it  is  less  probable  that  when  an 
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bable  result  of  the  whole  is»  that  this  James  was  one  of  the 
brethren  of  Christ,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in^  our  '*  Life  of 
Jesus,"  p.  40.     Thus  it  appears  how  very  much'  the  course  of 

actual  brother  of  Jesus  bore  the  name  of  James,  the  cousin  should  be 
honoured  with  the  same  title,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  cufvpiAs  from  that  other  James,  to  whom  the  surname  of  Brother 
^  the  Lord  would  in  strictest  propriety  be  given. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  examine  the  passages  in  the  Pauline  epistlat 
which  contain  a  particular  reference  to  this  point,  there  are  two  eqie* 
dally  deserving  of  notice.    As  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  iz.  5,  «al  «f 
Xohroi  imitrroKoi  koX  ol  hZ^KpoX  rod  Kvplov,  it  cannot  be  proved  firoa 
these  words  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  distinct  from  the 
apostles,  for  they  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  Paul,  by  the  oAer 
apostles,  understood  those  who  could  not  claim  such  a  relationship 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  he  particularly  distinguiflhes  those  who  were 
brethren  of  the  Lord  from  the  other  apostles,  because,  in  virtue  of  that 
relationship,  they  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  party  with  whom  he 
had  here  to  do.   That  he  names  Peter  immediately  after,  rather  fitvoun 
the  notion  that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  well  as  Peter,  belonged  to 
the  number  of  the  apostles.     Yet  this  is  not  a  decisive  proof,  for  it 
would  surely  be  possible  that,  although  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  did 
not  belong  to  the  apostles,  Paul  might  mention  them  in  this  conBezion, 
because  they,  or  some  of  them,  wero  held  in  equal  estimation  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine ;  and  as,  along  with  them,  Peter  was 
most  highly  respected,  he  is  particularly  mentioned  at  the  same  time; 
It  is  indeed  possible,  that  Paul  here  uses  the  term  apostle,  not  in  the 
strictest  sense,  but  in  a  wider  meaning,  as  in  Bom.  zvL  7 ;  and  so 
much  the  more,  since  he  afterwards  mentions  Barnabas,  to  whom  the 
name  of  an  apostle  could  be  applied  only  in  that  more  general  aooepta> 
tion  of  the  term.    The  second  important  passage  is  Gal.  L  19,  where 
Paul,  after  speaking  of  his  conference  with  the  apostle  Peter  at 
Jerusalem,  adds,  that  he  had  seen  no  other  of  the  apostles,  "  save  James 
the  Lord's  brother."    Yet,  from  this  passage,  it  cannot  be  so  certainly 
inferred  as  Dr.  Schneckenbuiger  thinks,  that  the  James  here  named 
was  one  of  the  apostles.    The  state  of  the  case  may  be  conoaived  to 
have  been  thus :  Paul  had  originally,  in  his  thoughts,  only  a  negative 
position,  he  had  seen  no  other  apostle  but  Peter  at  Jerusalem.    But  as 
it  afterwards  occurred  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  at  Jerusalem  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,  who,  though  no  apostle,  was  held  in  apostolic 
estimation  by  the  Judaizers,  on  this  account  he  added,  by  way  of 
limitation,  a  reference  to  James.    We  must  therefore  add  to  the  ci  m^> 
a  complementary  idea  allied  to  that  of  i.v6<pro\o5 ;  on  a  construction  of 
this  kind,  see  Winer,  p.  517.     It  may  be  asked  whether  Paul  would 
have  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  if  he  had  reckoned  James  in  the 
stricter  sense  among  the  apostles  1    Would  he  have  expressed  the  nega- 
tion so  universally,  and,  after  he  had  so  expressed  it,  have  here  first 
introduced  the  limitation,  if  from  the  first  he  had  thought  of  saying 
that  he  saw  none  of  the  apostles  excepting  two  1    When  Sdinedken- 
boiger,  from  the  words  in  Acts  ix.  27,  infers  that  Paul  must  at  that 
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his  religions  development  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
apostle  Paul.     The  latter,  during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth, 

time  have  conferred  with  at  least  two  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  he  attaches 
greater  weight  than  can  be  allowed  with  certainty  to  single  expressions 
in  this  short  narrative. 

Yet,  if  we  compare  on  this  point  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
the  comparison  of  the  account  in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Hie- 
Tonym.  de  V.  I.  c.  ii.)  with  1  Cor.  xv.  7  appears  to  favour  the  identity  of 
the  one  James,  for  in  that  gospel  it  is  said  that  Christ,  after  his  resur- 
rection, appeared  to  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Ijord.  But  in 
the  passage  in  the  Epit^tle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  James  seems  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Still  we  find  here  nothing 
absolutely  certain,  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  reference  in  that 
gospel  is  to  the  same  appearance  of  Christ  as  in  the  epistle.  And  if  it 
be  assumed  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  then  held  in  such 
g^reat  esteem,  that  when  this  name  was  mentioned  only  one  individual 
would  be  generally  thought  of,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear,  from  his  being 
brought  forward  in  this  connexion,  that  he  was  reckoned  by  Paul  among 
the  apostles.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  tradition  of  Hegesippus,  in 
Euseb.  ii.  23,  when  he  says  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  under- 
took wUh  the  apoaUeSf  yLsrd.  rwv  dTroaroXcoVf  the  guidance  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  distinguish 
James  from  the  apostles,  otherwise  he  would  have  said  fierd  rwv  XomooVf 
although  we  would  not  consider  the  other  interpretation  as  impossible, 
especially  in  writers  of  this  class,  in  whom  we  do  not  look  for  great 
precision  in  their  mode  of  expression.  Also,  the  whole  narrative  of 
Hegesippus  leads  us  to  believe,  that  he  considered  James  as  distinct 
from  the  apostles ;  for,  although  this  representation  bears  upon  it,  at 
all  events,  marks  of  internal  improbability,  yet  it  would  not  appear 
altogether  irrational,  on  the  supposition  that  this  James  was  an  apostle 
appointed  by  Christ  himself.  But  we  must  compare  with  this  passage 
the  words  of  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.  iv.  22.  nerdk  rh  /xaprvprjcrai  *ldK(a$o¥ 
TOy  HtKoioy,  &s  Ka\  6  Kvpios  M  T^  ahr^  \6ycD,  irdKiv  6  4k  deiov  avrov 
"Svfitiev  6  rod  K\coira  KaBiarrvrai  etria-Kovos,  tv  trpoedevro  trdyrts  Svra  Av^^i^v 
roO  Kvpiov  ievTfpov.  If  we  understand  by  these  words,  that  this  Simeon 
was  called  the  second  nephew  in  relation  to  the  afore-mentioned  James 
the  Just,  as  the  first  nephew  of  the  Lord,  it  would  follow  that  that 
James,  as  a  nephew  of  the  Lord,  is  called  his  brother.  Yet,  if  another 
interpretation  is  possible,  according  to  which  Hegesippus  agrees  with 
himself,  in  reference  to  the  words  before  quoted,  such  an  interpretation 
must  be  readily  preferred.  And  this  interpretation  is  that  which  agrees 
best  with  the  words  in  their  existing  position.  For,  since  James  is  the 
principal  subject  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence,  the  avrou  must  refer 
to  him.  Cleopas,  accordingly,  is  called  the  uncle  of  James,  and  his  son 
Simeon  cannot  therefore  be  the  brother  of  James,  but  is  his  cousin  :  as 
Cleopas  («  Alpheus)  is  the  uncle  of  Jesus,  (and,  according  to  Hegesip- 
pus in  Euseb.  iii.  11,  both  on  the  side  of  Joseph  as  well  as  of  Mary,) 
Simeon  the  cousin  of  Jesus  and  the  cousin  of  James,  which  again 
favours  the  opinion  that  they  were  brothers.  But  Hegesippus  might 
call  this  Simeon  a  second  nephew,  since  he  looked  upon  the  apostle 
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was  at  a  distance  from  all  personal  outward  communication 
with  bin),  and  learnt  to  know  him  first  by  spiritual  communi- 
cation. James,  on  the  contrary,  stood  m  the  closest  &mily 
relation  to  the  Redeemer,  and  from  the  first  was  present  widi 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  earthly  development ;  but  it  was 
exactly  this  circumstance  which  contributed  to  his  being  mote 
slow  to  recognise  in  the  son  of  man,  the  Sou  of  God;  and 
while  he  clave  only  to  the  earthly  appearance,  he  was  pie- 
vented  from  penetrating  through  the  shell  to  the  substance. 
Paul,  by  a  violent  crisis,  made  the  transition  from  the  most 
vehement  and  unsparing  opposition  to  the  gospel,  to  the  most 
zealous  advocacy  of  it  James  gradually  advanced  from  a 
Judaism  of  great  earnestness  and  depth,  which  blended  with 
a  faith  that  constantly  became  more  decisive  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  to  Christianity  as  the  glorification  and  fulfilling  of 
the  law. 

There  is  probably  some  truth  in  what  is  narrated  by  the 
Christian  historian  Hegesippus,  that  this  James  led  from 
childhood  the  life  of  a  Nazarene.  If  we  consider  what  an  im- 
pression the  appearances  at  and  after  the  birth  of  Christy  and 
the  conviction  that  the  first-bom  son  of  Mary  was  destined  to 
be  the  Messiah — must  have  left  on  the  minds  of  his  parents, 
it  may  be  easily  explained  how  they  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  dedicate  their  first-bom  son  James,'  to  the  service  of 
Jehovah  in  strict  abstinence  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  To  this 
also  it  might  be  owing,  that  the  freer  mode  of  living  which 
Christ  pmctised  with  his  disciples  was  less  congenial  to  him ; 
and  from  his  strict,  legal,  Jewish  standing-point  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  new  spirit  which  revealed  itself  in  Christ's 
words  ;  many  of  these  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  ^  hard 

James,  the  Bon  of  Alpheos,  who  was  no  longer  living,  as  the  fiist 
nephew.  We  might  also  insert  a  stop  after  Kvplov,  and  connect  Mrtpw 
with  irpoidtvro  ;  by  this  constmction,  mention  would  be  made  <tf  onlj 
one  cousin  of  the  Lord,  as  the  successor  of  his  brother,  as  the  second 
overseer  of  the  church.  But  the  position  of  the  words  is  very  much 
against  this  construction.  Certainly,  the  testimony  of  Heg^ippus  most 
h^ve  great  weight,  on  account  of  his  high  antiquity,  his  descent,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  But  it  is  undeniable,  if  we 
compare  the  two  passages  from  the  Hypotypoi^eis  of  Clement,  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  ii.  1,  that  he  distinguishes  James,  who  bore  the  snmame  w 
the  Just,  as  an  apostle  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word. 

*  His  being  described  by  the  appellation  of  the  son,  indicates  that  he 
was  the  eldest. 
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sayings."  Proceeding  from  the  common  Jewish  standing- 
point,  he  expected  that  Jesus,  if  he  were  the  Messiah,  would 
verify  himself  to  be  such  in  the  presence  of  the  people  by 
signs  that  would  compel  the  universal  recognition  of  his 
claims,  by  the  establislunent  of  a  visible  kingdom  in  earthly 
glory.  By  the  impression  of  Christ's  ministry  he  became 
indeed  excited  to  believe,  but  the  power  of  early  habit  and 
prejudice  always  counteracted  that  impression,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  indecision  from  which  he  could  not 
at  once  free  himself.  Only  half  a  year  before  the  last  suffer- 
ings  of  Christ  we  find  him  in  this  vacillating  condition,  for 
John  does  not  in  this  respect  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
brethren  of  Jesus,  with  whom  this  was  certainly  the  case ; 
John  vii.  5.  But  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  he  appears  as 
a  decided  and  zealous  member  of  the  company  of  disciples  ; 
Acts  L  13.  We  see  how  important  the  Saviour  deemed  it 
to  produce  such  a  &ith  in  him  by  his  honouring  him  with  a 
special  appearance  after  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  whe- 
tlier  this  was  occasioned  or  not,  by  his  having  expressed 
doubts  like  Thomas.^  This  James  obtained  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

Every  feature  of  his  character  which  we  can  gather  from  the 
Acts,  from  Josephus,'  and  from  the  traditions  of  Hegesippus 
in  Eusebiu£f,'  well  agrees  with  the  image  of  him  presented  in 
the  epistle  that  bears  his  name.  By  his  strict  pious  life,  which 
agreed  with  the  Jewish  notions  of  legal  piety,  he  won  the 
universal  veneration,  not  only  of  the  believers  among  the  Jews, 

*  The  narrative  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (see  Lehen  Jesu^  p.  720,) 
is  not  an  aathority  of  sufficient  credit  to  allow  of  our  following  it  here. 
It  tells  ns  that  James,  after  partaking  of  the  Last  Supper  with  Christ, 
made  a  vow  that  he  would  not  again  taste  food  till  he  had  seen  him 
risen  from  the  dead ;  that  Christ  appeared  to  him  as  the  Risen  One, 
and  saidf  "  Now  eat  thy  bread,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the 
dead."  We  must  certainly  consider  how  important  it  was  for  the 
wavering-minded  James,  who,  in  his  epistle,  has  so  viyidly  described 
the  nnhappiness  of  such  a  state  (L  5),  to  attain  to  the  certainty  on  this 
subject,  which  such  an  occurrence  would  g^ve  him,  and  which  such  a 
TOW  led  him  to  expect  But  not  only  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, who  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  embellishing  the  history  of  James, 
not  a  credible  source  of  information  in  itself,  but  there  is  also  a  nalpable 
contradiction  in  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  resurrection  between 
this  narratiye  and  Paul's  account. 

'  Joseph.  ArchsBol.  zx.  9. 

s  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  28. 
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but  also  of  the  better  disposed  among  his  countrymen  gene- 
rally :  on  this  accoimt,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  surname 
of  the  Just,  Pl^,  diKaios ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  account 
of  Hegesippus;  he  was  viewed  as  one  of  those  men  of  dis- 
tingui^ed  and  commanding  excellence  who  set  themselves 
against  the  corruptions  6f  their  age,  and  hence  was  termed 
the  bulwark  of  the  people.*  According  to  the  representations 
of  this  writer,  he  must  have  led  a  life  after  the  manner  of  the 
strictest  ascetics  among  the  Jews.  The  consecration  of  his 
childhood  had  already  introduced  him  to  such  a  mode  of  life, 
and  we  might  suppose,  that  he  had  already  won  by  it  peculiar 
respect  among  the  Jews,  if  it  were  not  surprising  that  no  trace 
can  be  foimd  of  it  in  the  gospels,  no  marks  of  special  dis- 
tinction awarded  to  him  by  his  brethren.  At  all  events,  he 
might  afterwards  avail  himself  of  this  ascetic  strictness  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  multitude  to  his 
person,  and  thereby  to  the  doctrine  he  published.  This  mode 
of  life  considered  in  itself,  provided  Its  value  was  not  rated 
too  high,  was  by  no  means  unchristian.  What  Hegesippus 
narrates  of  him  perfectly  suits  his  character,  that  he  fre- 
quently prostrated  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  temple,  calling 
upon  God  to  forgive  the  sins  of  his  people,  (probably  having 
a  special  reference-  to  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  against  the 
Messiah,) — ^that  the  divine  judgments  on  the  unbelievers  might 
be  averted, — ^and  that  they  might  be  led  to  repentance  and 
faith,  and  thus  to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
glorified  Messiah. 

But  some  important  doubts  may  be  raised  against  the 
credibility  of  this  account  of  Hegesippus,  taken  in  its  full 
extent.  That  Ebionite  party  among  whom  an  ascetic,  theoso- 
I  hie  tendency  prevailed,  and  who  circulated  apocryphal  wri- 
tings under  the  name  of  James,  had  probably  formed  an  ideal 
conception  of  his  character  in  harmony  with  their  own  peculi- 
arities, and  Hegesippus  might  mistake  the  image  delineated 
in  their  traditions  for  an  historical  reality.  The  Epistle  of 
James  by  no  means  bears  decided  marks  of  such  a  tendency, 
for  everything  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind 
may  very  properly  be  referred  to  the  simple  Christian  lenun- 

*  Perhaps  D»  "JDJ?  or  D»^  nj^,  which  comes  nearer  the  phraseology  of 
HiMjesippus ;  unless,  which  is  indeed  less  probable,  we  read,  with  Fuller, 
%  which  Hegesippus  translates  Ttpioxri  rod  \nov. 
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ciation  of  the  world,  such  as  has  its  seat  in  the  disposition.  If 
the  Jewish  love  of  gain  is  here  spoken  against,  if  the  earthly- 
mindedness  of  the  rich,  the  homage  paid  to  this  class  and 
the  contempt  of  the  poor,  is  condemned,  and  it  is  declared 
that  the  gospel  has  found  the  most  ready  access  to  the  latter, 
and  exalted  them  to  the  highest  dignity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  the  author  of  this  epistle  entirely  condemned, 
like  the  Ebionites,  all  possession  whatever  of  earthly  goods. 

This  epistle  is  especially  important,  not  only  for  illustrating 
the  character  of  James,  but  also  for  giving  us  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  the  Christian  churches  which  were  formed  from 
Judaism,  and  immixed  with  Christians  of  Gentile  descent. 
According  to  an  opinion  very  generally  prevalent  from  ancient 
times,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  doctrinal 
system  of  the  apostle  Paul  had  already  been  formed  and 
disseminated  when  this  epistle  was  written,  and  that  those 
churches  particularly  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  had  been 
affected  by  the  influence  of  this  Pauline  system.  The  opinion 
we  refer  to  is,  that  James  in  this  epistle  either  combated  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  and  for  itself  or  a 
misunderstanding,  and  an  erroneous  application  of  it.  And 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  support  this  opinion  by  many 
isolated  passages  in  the  epistle  t^en  alone,  without  a  reference 
to  their  connexion  with  the  whole :  ^  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
express  reference  to  the  Pauline  formula  of  the  justification  to 
be  obtained  by  feith  alone,  and  to  which  works  can  contribute 
nothing,  could  not  be  mistaken;  especially  as  the  same 
examples  of  faith  as  those  mentioned  by  Paul,  namely  those 
of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  are  adduced.  But  this  opinion,  though 
plausible  at  first  sight,  if  we  examine  more  closely  the  relation 
of  particular  passages  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle,  will 
soon  appear  untenable.     The  error  in  reference  to  faith  which 

■  We  wish  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  among  those  who  have  thought 
that  they  have  detected  a  contradiction  between  James  and  Paul  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  is  the  celebrated  patriarch  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  of 
Constantinople,  who  was  led  to  the  opinion  by  reading  the  epistle. 
It  also  struck  him  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  scarcely  mentioned  above 
onoe  or  twice,  and  then  coldly  (ami  del  nomo  di  Jeau  Christo  a  pena 
fa  TnetUione  una  o  due  volte  e  freddamente) ;  that  the  mysteries  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of  redemption  are  not  treated  of,  but 
only  morality  (solo  a  la  moralUa  attend^) ;  see  Letter  vii.  in  Lettrea 
Anecdotes  de  CyriUe  Lucar,    Amsterdam,  1718,  p.  85. 
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James  combats  in  this  epistle,  is  certainly  not  one  altogetiher 
isolated :  but  it  appears  as  an  o£feet  proceeding  with  many 
others  from  the  root  of  one  false  principle  :  and  this  princtpie 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  woidd  admit  of  an  application, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  !♦  was 
the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  reding  to  acknowledge  the 
life  of  religion  as  seated  in  the  disposition,  eveiy  where  taking 
up  the  mere  dead  form,  the  appearance  instead  of  the  reality, 
in  religion ;  this  tendency,  which  substituted  a  lifeless  airogant 
acquaintance  with  the  letter  for  the  genuine  wisdom  insepa- 
rable from  the  divine  life — ^which  prided  itself  in  an  inopenk 
tive  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  paying  any  attention  to 
the  practice  of  the  law — which  placed  devotion  in  outward 
ceremonies,  and  neglected  that  devotion  which  shows  itself  in 
works  of  love — which  contented  itself  with  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  love,  instead  of  proving  it,  by  works ;  it  was  the  same 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  estranged  from  the  spirit  and 
life  of  religion,  which,  as  it  laid  an  undue  value  on  the  opus 
operatum  of  outward  religious  acts,  so  also  on  the  optu 
operatum  of  a  faith  in  the  one  Jehovah  and  in  the  Mese^, 
which  left  the  disposition  unchanged;  and  which  presumed 
that  by  such  a  faith,  the  Jew  was  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  the  sinful  race  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  justified  before 
God  even  though  the  conduct  of  the  life  was  in  contradiction 
to  the  requirements  of  faith.  Thus  we  find  here  one  branch 
of  that  practical  fundamental  error  which  chiefly  prevailed 
among  these  Jewish  Christians,  whom  James  combats  in  the 
whole  of  the  epistle,  even  where  faith  is  not  the  immediate 
subject  of  discourse.  It  was  the  erroneous  tendency,  which 
belonged  to  those  that  commonly  prevailed  among  tiie  great 
mass  of  the  Jews,  and  which  had  found  its  way  also  among 
those  Christians  in  whose  minds  the  gospel  had  not  effected  a 
complete  transformation,  but  whose  Jewish  spirit  had  only 
connected  itself  with  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  *  (See 
above,  p.  21,  and  my  Church  History,  vol.  i.  p.  47.) 

^  That  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  which  Justin  Martyr  describeB  in 
Dial.  c.  Tryph  Jud.  fol.  370,  ed.  Colon. — tis  t/ith  ixdrmrt  Uanc^  ko) 
oAAoi  ripts  lifjuif  hfioioi  irard  rovro  (in  this  respect  Jewish-minded  ChTiB> 
tians),  ol  \4yovaiVt  ori  k^v  afidfntaKoi  &(rif  dfbv  Hh  yaniaKonaiP,  ad  fO^ 
\oyi(nirai  avroTs  K^'pios  dfiaprlav.  That  mode  of  thinking  which  is 
found  in  the  Clementine  homilien,  according  to  which,  faith  in  one  God 
{t6  rris  iiovapxias  koKov)  has  such  great  magic*!  power,  that  the  imxi 
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But  as  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  tmderstood  and  applied,  we 
cannot  suppose  its  influence  to  be  possible  in  churches  of  this 
class,  and  hence  argumentation  against  it  from  the  standing- 
point  of  James  is  utterly  inconceivable.^  As  the  superscrip- 
tion and  contents  of  his  epistle  inform  us,  it  was  manifestly 
addressed  only  to  churches  that  were  composed  entirely  of 
Jewish  Christians.  But  such  persons  were  least  of  all  disposed 
to  attach  themselves  particularly  to  Paul,  and  least  of  all  dis- 
posed and  fitted  to  agree  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  which 
presented  the  most  direct  opposition  to  their  customary  mode 
of  thinking.  It  was  precisely  from  persons  of  this  stamp  that 
the  intemperate  fanatical  outcry  was  raised  against  this  form 
of  Christian  doctrine,  as  if  by  depending  on  grace,  men  were 
made  secure  in  sin,  or  that  they  were  authorized  in  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come,  Rom.  iii.  8.  In  an  entirely 
different  quarter,  from  an  Hellenic  (gnostic)  Antinomianism, 
which  was  also  Antijudaism,  arose  at  a  later  period  an  erro- 
neous, practically  destructive  appropriation  and  application 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification,  such  as  Paul  himself 
tJionght  it  needful  to  guard  against  by  anticipation ;  Kom. 
vi  1 ;  Gal.  v.  13,     And  this  later  erroneous  application  of 

uompx"^*  ^^^  while  living  in  vice,  had  this  advantage  before  idolaters, 
that  it  could  not  perish,  but  through  purifying  punishments  would  at 
last  attain  to  salvation.  See  Horn.  iii.  c  0.  The  idea  of  faith,  which, 
from  an  entirely  different  source  than  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Paul, 
found  entrance  afterwards  among  Christians  themselves,  and  to  which 
a  Marcion  directly  opposed  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith.  Against  such 
perversions  Paul  warned  the  churches,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  in 
writing,  when  he  so  impressively  charged  it  upon  them  that  their 
renunciation  of  heathenism  was  nugatory,  and  could  not  contribute  to 
their  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  did  not  renounce 
their  former  sinful  habits.  See  Gal.  v.  21.  The  Ktyol  \6yoit  against 
which  he  warns  the  Ephesians,  v.  0. 

*■  Dr.  Kern,  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  in  the 
Tubingen  Zeitschrift  f&r  Theologie^  1885,  p.  25,  on  account  of  what  is 
here  asserted,  charges  me  with  a  petUio  principii;  but  I  cannot 
perceive  with  any  justice.  This  charge  might  be  brought  home  to  me 
if  I  had  assumed,  without  evidence,  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  an 
unmixed  church ;  or  if  1  had  passed  altogether  unnoticed  the  possible 
case  which  Kern  considers  as  the  actual  (though  he  has  abandoned 
it  lately  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  this  Epistle),  that  it 
was  forged  by  a  Jewish  Christian  in  James's  name,  in  order  to  con- 
trovert the  Pauline  doctrinal  views  which  prevailed  among  the  Gentile 
churches. 
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the  idea  of  faith,  which  tended  likewise  to  the  injoiy  of  pno- 
tical  Christianity,  proceeded  from  an  entirely  different  esgo- 
sition  of  this  idea  than  that  presented  by  the  one-sided 
direction  of  the  Jewish  spirit.  It  manifested  itself  rather  ai 
an  Oriental  Hellenic  than  as  a  Jewish  spirit ;  it  was  not  the 
abstract  idea  of  fidth,  but  a  onensided  contemplatiye  or  ideal- 
ising tendency,  which  deviated  from  the  concepticxi  of  fiiith  as 
an  animating  principle  of  the  will  and  a  practical  determina- 
tion of  the  hfe. 

From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  such  churches  as  theses 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  Pauline  formula  of  faith.  And 
even  admitting  such  a  reference  to  exist,  yet  the  notion  that 
it  consisted  only  in  combating  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  wholly  untenable.  For  how  can 
we  suppose  that  James,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  contradict 
Paul,  but  to  maintain  apostolic  fellowship  with  him,  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  churches,— would  not,  while  com- 
bating an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,  ai 
the  same  time  expressly  state  the  correct  interpretation,  and 
guard  himself  against  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  Paul, 
especially  when  an  opposition  might  otherwise  be  so  easily 
imagined  by  the  Jewish  Christians.  But  if  we  assumed  that 
the  intention  of  James  was  really  to  combat  Paul's  doctrine, 
this  view  would  be  at  variance  with  what  we  know  from 
history  of  the  good  understanding  between  the  two  apostles^ 
and  which  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  fact  that  some  of  Paul's 
opponents  were  those  who  appended  to  the  authority  of  Jamea 
See  above,  p.  115. 

Another  supposition  still  remains,  that  some  one  foiged 
the  Epistle  under  James's  name,*  in  order  to  give  currency 

^  The  assertion  made  by  Kern,  p.  72  of  the  essay  before  quoted,  that, 
according  to  the  principles  of  that  early  Christian  age,  such  a  litems 
imposture  would  be  irreproachable,  I  cannot  acknowledge  as  well- 
founded,  if  expressed  without  limitation.  There  was  indeed  a  certain 
standing-point,  on  which  such  a  J'raus  pia,  as  we  must  always  call  it 
(when  a  palpable  falsehood  was  made  use  of  to  put  certain  sentimenta  in 
circulation,)  would  be  allowed  ;  but  that  this  was  a  generally  approTed 
practice,  appears  to  me  an  arbitrary  assumption.  We  ought  caie> 
fully  to  guard  against  supposing  that  to  be  an  universally  received 
principle,  which  was  only  the  peculiarity  of  individual  mental  ten* 
dencies.  There  was  a  one-sided  theoretic,  speculative,  standing-pointy 
from  which  lax  principles  rejecting  veracity  proceeded,  as  we  hati 
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in  the  church  to  a  belief  m  an  opposition  between  the  two 
apostles,  and  this  design  would  well  suit  the  one-sided  ten- 
dency of  a  Jewish  Chnstian.  But  such  a  person  would  not 
only  have  expressed  himself  in  a  more  decided  manner  than 
that  James,  of.  whose  reputation  he  wished  to  avail  himself; 
but  he  would  have  pointed  out  by  name  the  individual  (Paul) 
against  whom  he  directed  his  attack^  and  would  have  ex- 
pressed in  stronger  terms  the  censure  of  his  doctrine.  The 
subordinate  place  which  in  this  case  the  confutation  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  occupies  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the 
epistle^  certainly  does  not  agree  with  this  hypothesis.  Or,  if 
it  be  said  that  the  author  of  this  epistle,  who  presented  him- 
self under  the  mask  of  James,  did  not  belong  to  the  violent 
Jndaizing  opponents  of  Paul,  but  to  a  milder,  more  accom- 
modating party,  who  only  aimed  at  smoothing  down  tlie 
peculiarities  of  the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  so  modi- 
fying it  as  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Jewish  Christian  standing- 
pointy  and  for  that  reason  adopted  a  gentler  method,  and 
avoided  the  mention  of  Paid's  name ;  in  this  case,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  necessity  of  naming  him,  and  explicitly 
stating  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  impugned  not  his 
doctrine  in  itself,  but  only  a  harsh  and  overstrained  con- 
struction of  it.  And  after  all,  the  singular  fact  would  remain 
unaccounted  for,  that  the  main  object  and  design  of  the 
writer  occupies  only  a  subordinate  place  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  the  epistle. 

What  has  given  occasion  to  all  these  various  suppositions, 
is  the  apparent  allusion  to  expressions  and  illustrations  made 

remarked  in  Plato.  It  was  connected  with  that  aristocraticism  of 
antiquity,  first  overturned  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  which  treated  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  unsusceptible  of  pure  truth  in  religion,  and  hence 
justified  the  use  of  falsehood  to  serve  as  leading-strings  for  the  rroWoL 
As  the  reaction  of  such  an  earlier  standing-point,  we  find  this  view 
in  parties  of  kindred  tendencies,  such  as  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
the  Gnostics,  the  Platonising  Alexandrian  fathers.  But  from  the  first, 
a  sounder  practical  Christian  spirit  combated  this  error,  as  we  see 
in  the  instances  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian.  The  anti- 
gnostic  tendency  was  also  zealous  for  strict  veracity.  Now  a  similar 
practical  tendency  distinguishes  this  epistle,  in  which  I  cannot  find  an 
Ebionitish  anti-pauline  standing-point.  This  spirit  of  strict  veracity  is 
shown  in  what  is  said  respecUng  swearing.  This  epistle,  indeed,  wears 
altogether  a  different  character  from  the  Clementines,  which  show  a 
decided  party  tendency  and  party  bias. 
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use  of  by  PauL  But  is  this  allusion  really  so  very  evidentt 
Let  us  recollect  that  the  Pauline  phraseology  formed  itself 
from  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish-Greek  diction — ^that  it  by  no 
means  created  new  modes  of  expression,^  but  often  only 
appropriated  the  ancient  Jewish  terms,  employed  them  in 
new  combinations,  applied  them  to  new  contrasts,  and  ani- 
mated them  with  a  new  spirit.  Thus  neither  the  term 
diKaiovffOai  in  reference  to  God,  nor  the  term  Trltmt  was 
entirely  new ;  but  both  these  terms  and  the  ideas  indicated 
by  them  (and  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  first,  the  same  idea 
the  existence  of  which  among  the  Jews  Paul  must  have 
assumed  in  arguing  with  his  Jewish  opponents)  had  been  long 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  The  example  likewise  of  Abraham  as 
a  hero  in  fiaith  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  Jew,  and 
the  example  of  Rahab  (which  is  adduced  only  in  the  Episde 
to  the  Hebrews — ^an  epistle  neither  composed  by  Paul  not 
containing  the  peculiarly  Pauline  doctrinal  statement  of 
justifying  fiiith),  since  it  proved  the  benefit  of  the  mono- 
theistic faith  to  a  Gentile  of  impure  life,  must  have  espe- 
cially commended  itself  to  the  Jews  who  were  disposed  to 
extol  the  importance  of  faith  in  Jehovah.' 

Since  it  appears  that  a  reference  to  the  Pauline  doctrinal 
scheme  is  not  indicated  in  this  epistle,  that  mark  is  with- 
drawn by  which  it  has  been  thought  that  the  late  period  of 
its  composition  could  be  proved;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
determine  this  point,  we  must  seek  for  other  marks  in  the 
epistle  itself.  It  is  remarkable  that,  according  to  its  super- 
scription, it  is  addressed  only  to  the  Jews  of  the  twelve 
tribes  who  lived  in  the  dispersion,  and  yet  it  is  manifestly 
addressed  to  Christians.  Yet  this  may  be  very  well  ex- 
plained if  we  consider  the  standing-point  of  James,  such  as 
it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  whole  of  the  epistle.    He  considers 

^  On  the  manner  in  which  Paul  employed  phrases  which  were  already 
in  use  among  Jewish  theologians,  compare  Dr.  Roeth's  work,  De  EpiaUla 
ad  HehrcBoSf  p.  121,  &c,  though  I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in 
what  he  attempts  to  prove;  for  in  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of 
an  existing  form  of  dogmatic  expression,  he  forms  the  most  decided 
contrast  to  the  Jewish  meaning.  But  it  appears  from,  this,  how  James, 
proceeding  from  the  Jewish  standing-point,  without  any  reference  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine,  would  be  led  to  the  choice  of  such  expressions. 

'  Thus  it  appears  to  me  that  what  Dr.  De  Wette  says  in  the  SUidieM 
und  KrUiken,  1830.  p.  349,  in  order  to  point  out  an  intentiona. 
opposition  of  James  to  Paul,  is  nullified. 
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the  acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  as  essen- 
tially belonging  to  genuine  Judaism,  believers  in  Jesus  as 
the  only  genuine  Jews,  Christianity  as  perfected  Judaism,  by 
which  the  vofjiog  had  attained  its  completion.  And  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  although  he  addressed  himself  especially  to 
Christians,  he  also  had  in  his  thoughts  the  Jewish  readers 
into  whose  hands  the  epistle  might  fall,  as  Christians  lived 
among  the  Jews  without  any  marked  separation.  From  the 
mention  of  their  descent  from  the  twelve  tribes,  we  may  infer 
that  these  churches  consisted  purely  of  Jewish  Christians,  or 
that  James,  who  considered  himself  peculiarly  the  apostle  of 
the  Jews,  addressed  only  the  Jewish  part  of  the  church.  Yet 
as  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  relation  of  Jewish  to  Gentile 
Christians,  it  is  by  &r  the  most  probable  opinion  that  these 
churches  consisted  entirely  of  the  former.  Partly  from  the 
peculiar  standing-point  of  James,  and  partly  from  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  these  churches  which  had  retained  all  the 
Jewish  forms,  we  may  accoimt  for  the  use  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  name  (rvyaytjyri,  instead  of  the  peculiar  Christian  term 
iKKKfi'ria  as  the  designation  of  the  meeting  of  the  community 
of  believers. '  Such  churches  might  exist  during  the  later 
apostoHc  age  m  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  perhaps  in  Syria. 
But  if  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  churches  in  these  parts, 
it  appears  strange  that  James,  to  whom  the  Aramaic  must 
have  been  much  more  familiar  than  the  Greek,  (although  it 
was  not  impossible  that  he  had  so  far  learnt  the  Greek  as  to 
be  able  to  write  an  epistle  in  it,)  should  have  made  use  of  the 
latter  language.  We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  this  point 
was  determined  by  a  regard  to  the  wants  of  his  readers,  and 
that  part  of  them  at  least  belonged  to  the  Hellenists.  This 
being  assumed,  we  must  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle  at  a  time 
prec^ng  the  separate  formation  of  Gentile  Christian  churches, 
before  the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  another  in  the 
Christian  church  had  been  brought  under  discussion,*  the 

'  Onr  knowledge  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  this  period, 
is  indeed  far  too  defective  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  with  Kern  on 
this  point. 

•  The  view  which  Dr.  Schneckenburger  has  acutely  developed,  and 
defended  in  his  valuable  Beitrdge  zur  Eirdeitung  ins  Neue  Testament, 
Stuttgart,  1832,  and  in  his  Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacohi.  He  has 
expressed  his  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  the  argumentative 
portion  of  this  epistle,  with  the  views  I  have  developed  in  this  work, 
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period  of  the  first  spread  of  Christianitj  in  Syria,  Ciliciay  and 
the  adjacent  regions.  * 

These  churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  poor,* 
(though  some  individuals  among  them  were  rich,)'  and  th^ 
were  in  various  ways  oppressed  by  the  wealthy  and  influenti^ 
Jews.  *  Certainly  these  churches  were  so  constituted,  that) 
in  many  cases,  their  Christianity  consisted  only  in  the  acknow- 

and  in  my  earlier  occasional  writings.  See  his  essays  on  this  subject  in 
Steudel's  Tubinger  Zeitachriftjur  Th^ologie,  1829,  and  in  the  T^binger 
ZeitschriftfUr  Theologie,  1830,  part  ii. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  name  xP^(mayo\  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  in  James  ii.  7,  and  hence  an  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
epistle.  By  KoXhv  6vofia  we  may  most  properly  understand  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  this  is  the  simplest  explanation,  since  the  words  will  be 
most  naturally  applied  to  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Jesos  as  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  believers  were  consecrated  at  baptism,  the  baptism 
ets  T^  6vofjLa  rod  *lri<rou.  See  Schneckenburger's  Commentary  on  the 
passage. 

'  According  to  the  views  brought  forward  by  Kern,  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  in  an  Ebionitish  manner,  marked  the  genuine  Christians,  that 
is  in  his  opinion  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  the  poor,  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  as  the  rich,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  to  be  genuine 
Christians.  But  the  condition  of  the  Christian  churches  among  the 
Gentiles  generally  in  this  first  age,  certainly  will  not  allow  us  to  sup 
pose,  that  it  would  occur  to  any  one  to  impose  this  name  upon  them, 
and  in  every  point  of  view  this  supposition  appears  to  be  entirely 
unsound. 

*  James  i.  10. 

*  The  passage  in  James  ii.  7,  is  referred  most  naturally  to  the  blas- 
pheming of  Jesus  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  although  the  preceding 
context  relates  not  to  religious  persecutions,  but  to  oppressions  and 
extortions  of  a  different  kind.  Compare  v.  4.  It  is  by  no  means 
evident,  that  by  the  rich  in  this  epistle  we  are  always  to  understand 
members  of  the  Christian  community.  The  author  may  refer  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Jews,  who  were  averse  from  Christianity,  partly  to 
the  rich  among  the  Christians,  who  formed  a  very  small  minority. 
From  the  contrast  in  i.  9, 10,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  by  the  rich  in 
the  latter  verse  only  Christians  are  intended.  By  those  of  low  degree 
who  were  to  rejoice  in  being  exalted,  he  could  indeed  mean  only 
Christians ;  but  among  the  rich,  he  might  include  those  wealthy  Jews, 
who  by  their  entire  devotedness  to  earthly  objects  were  prevented  from 
becoming  Christians.  It  was  the  duty  of  these  persons  to  learn  the 
nothingness  of  earthly  possessions,  which  they  had  hitherto  made  their 
highest  good,  to  humble  themselves,  and  in  this  self-hnmiliation  to  find 
their  true  glory ;  for  with  the  nothingness  of  earthly  things  they  would 
learn  the  truly  highest  good, — the  true  dignity  or  elevation  which  wai 
imparted  by  the  Messiah.  In  this  manner  they  were  required  to 
become  Christians. 
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ledgment  of  Jesiis  as  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  peculiar  moral 
precepts,  which  they  considered  as  the  perfecting  of  the  law. 
Since  they  were  far  from  recognising  and  appropriating  the 
real  essence  of  Christianity,  they  resembled  the  great  mass  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  predominance  of  a  canml  mind,  and 
the  prevalence  of  worldly  lusts,  contention,  and  slander. 
Accordingly,  we  must  either  assume  that  Christianity  among 
them  was  still  novel,  and  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  life,  as 
from  the  beginning  (see  above,  p.  21),  there  were  many  among 
the  Jews,  who,  carried  away  by  the  impression  which  the 
extraordinary  operations  of  the  apostles  had  made  upon  them, 
and  attracted  by  the  hope  that  Jesus  would  soon  return,  and 
establish  his  kingdom  on  earth,  the  happiness  of  which  they 
depicted  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations,  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  and  with  such  expectations,  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  having  experienced  any  essential  change  of 
character—- or  we  must  suppose,  that  these  churches  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  degeneracy  from  a  higher  standing-point  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  the  constitution  of  these  churches  there 
was  this  peculiarity,  that  as  the  direction  of  the  office  of 
teaching  had  not  been  committed  to  the  presbyters,  but  only 
the  outward  management  of  church  affairs,  many  members  of 
the  community  came  forward  as  teachers,  while  no  one  acted 
officially  in  that  capacity ;  (see  above,  pp  35 — 141.)  Hence 
James  deemed  it  needfid  to  admonish  them,  that  too  many 
ought  not  to  obtrude  themselves  as  teachers;  that  none 
ought  inconsiderately  to  speak  in  their  public  meetings,  but 
that  each  should  recollect  the  responsibility  he  incurred  by 
such  a  procedure;  James  i.  19;  iii.  1,  2. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  James  and  tl^e  mode  of  its  exhibition 
in  this  epistle,  we  find  nothing  whatever  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  more  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  we  shall  show  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
doctrine ;  and  the  Christian  ideas  actually  presented  in  this 
epistle  are  evidently  in  unison  with  the  whole  extent  of 
Christian  truth.  But  the  contents  of  the  Christian  system 
ore  not  exhibited  separately  in  all  their  details;  what  ip 
purely  Christian  is  more  insulated;  the  references  to  Christ 
are  not  so  predominant  and  all-penetrating  as  in  the  other 
epistles.  Beferences  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  placed  in 
connexion  with  the  Christian  standing-point,  are  most  frequent. 
For  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  to  allege  the  peca> 
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liar  standing-point  of  the  persons  addressed  is  not  sufficienti 
for  a  Paul,  a  John,  or  a  Peter  would  certainly  have  written 
to  them  in  a  yery  different  strain :  we  must  rather  seek  the 
explanation  in  the  pecuUar  char^r  of  the  writer  hinu>el£ 
We  might  hence  infer  (with  Schneckenhnrger)  that  James 
wrote  diis  epistle  at  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not 
thoroughly  penetrated  his  spiritual  life,  during  the  earliest 
period  of  his  Christian  development;  hut  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing  such  a  conclusion, 
for  no  proof  can  be  given  that  he  enlarged  his  doctrinal  views 
at  a  later  period.  It  is  possible  that  he  remained  confined  in 
this  form  of  imperfect  doctrinal  development,  although  his 
heart  was  penetrated  by  love  to  God  and  Jesus.  He  still 
maintained  the  character  which  belonged  to  him  on  his 
original  standing-point  as  a  teacher  of  the  Jews,  as  the  guide 
of  his  countrymen  in  passing  over  from  the.  Old  to  the  New 
Testament.  True  it  is,  that  much  would  have  been  wanting 
to  the  church  for  the  completeness  of  Christian  knowledge,  3 
the  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  by  James  had  not  found 
its  complement  in  the  representations  of  the  other  apostles ; 
but  in  this  connexion  it  forms  an  important  contribution  to 
the  entire  conception  and  development  of  Christian  truth,  and 
frimishes  all  that  can  be  expected  from  such  a  standing-point 
It  was  exactly  this  form  of  doctrine  that  secured  for  James 
a  long  and  undisturbed  ministration  among  the  Jews^  and 
many  were  led  by  his  influence  to  &,ith  in  Christ ;  but  this 
excited  so  much  the  more  the  hatred  of  the  basest  among  the 
party-leaders  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  sought  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sacrifice  him  to  their  rage.  One  of  the  most 
impetuous  among  therii,  the  high  priest  Ananus,  who  was 
disposed  to  all  the  violent  acts  of  party  hatred,  availed 
himself  for  this  purpose  of  the  interval  between  the  departure 
of  the  Roman  procurator  Felix,  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor Albinus,  about  the  year  62,  He  caused  James  with 
some  other  Christians  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Sanhedrim  a*  a  violator  of  the  law ;  and  in  conformity  with 
that  sentence  he  was  stoned.*     But  the  better  disposed  among 

^  We  here  follow  the  account  of  Josephus,  Antiq.  zx.  9,  which 
certainly  is  more  credible  than  the  legendary  narrative  of  Hegesippns 
in  Eusebius  ii.  28.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  heads  oi  the 
Pharisaic  party  would  have  been  foolish  enough  to  demand  of  James, 
and  to  suppose  it  possible  that  he  would  bear  a  public  testimony  against 
Christianity  1     Nor  can  I  be  induced  by  what  Credner  has  Mid  in  hii 
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the  Jews  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  proceeding,  and 
Ananus,  on  account  of  it,  was  accused  to  the  new  governor, 
for  which  there  was  sufficient  reason,  as  he  had  manifestly  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  the  power  guaranteed  to  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  by  the  Eoman  law.  See  above,  p.  55, 

Einleitungt  &c.  p.  581,  in  which  Rothe  and  Kern  (see  his  Commentaiy 
on  the  Epistle  of  James,  published  in  1838,  p.  341)  agree  with  him,  to 
give  up  the  opinion  I  have  here  expressed.  It  would  place  the  question 
on  a  different  footing,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Josephus 
could  be  really  proved.  In  that  case,  we  must  admit,  that  although  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  was  garnished  after  an  Ebionitish 
l^end,  yet  the  historical  truth  is  to  be  discerned  lying  at  its  basis.  But 
this  interpretation  does  not  appear  to  me  proved.  The  words  of 
Josephus,  zx.  c.  9,  §  1,  in  which  we  include  in  brackets  what  is  con- 
sidered suspicious  by  Credner  and  others,  are  as  follows ;  (lie  is  here 
speaking  of  the  high  priest  Ananus): — KaBi^ti  <rvv4dpioy  Kprr&v  koL 
waparyarydn^  civ  abrh  \r6v  iLBfK<p6v  'l7i<rod  rod  K^yofiivov  XpterroO,  *l6xwfios 
&n>fia  air^,  Ka(]  rtyas  [krtpovs]  as  irapavof».r\(rAin<»v  Karriyopiav  xoiriffdr 
uusifos  irap^lfiKf  \tvir6riffOfi.«yovs'  taoi  8e  iSoKow  iin€iK4aTaToi  r&y  xarii 
T^r  x6\iy  cTvcu,  irai  t^  irepl  robs  v6fxovs  iucpifius,  fiotp4<as  IjveyKay 
M  rovr^  Oredner  considers  the  clauses  I  have  marked  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  Christian,  because  Josephus  as  a  Jew  would  not 
have  so  emphatically  prefixed  the  epithet  ibbe\<i>6vf  &c.,  but  rather  have 
placed  first  the  proper  name,  and  because  he  must  rather  have  called 
Jesus  T6y  SIkcuok,  and  not  left  his  readers  in  almost  total  darkness  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  very  general  epithet.  But  since  James  was  best 
known  by  that  appellation,  which  gave  him  the  greatest  importance 
whether  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  standing-points  of  thotse 
who  employed  it,  since  Jesus  who  was  considered  to  be  the  Christ  might 
be  presumed  to  be  known  under  that  title,  both  among  Qentile  and 
Jeinsh  readers,  we  have  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  person  of  the 
brother  of  Jesus  first  presented  itself  to  Josephus,  and  he  mentioned 
this  before  adding  the  designation  of  the  proper  name.  When  those 
persons  are  mentioned  who  had  been  accused  as  violaters  of  the  law, 
and  whose  condemnation  had  been  blamed  by  the  most  devout  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  this  would  certainly  lead  us  to  think  of  the  Christians 
who  strictly  observed  the  Mosaic  law,  and  above  all,  we  should  refer 
this  to  James.  When  Christians  were  persecuted  as  Christians,  or  as 
opponents  of  the  prevalent  corruptions,  the  persecution  would  especially 
aifect  James,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  was 
the  firmest  pillar  of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  therefore  in  itself 
probable,  that  the  persecution  excited  by  the  high  priest  would  fall  par- 
ticularly on  James.  And  if  a  Christian  had  interpolated  this  passage, 
he  would  hardly  have  satisfied  himself  with  only  foisting  in  these  words, 
as  a  comparison  with  the  interpolation  of  other  passages,  which  relate 
to  Jesus  himself,  will  convince  us  still  more.  In  reference  to  the  in- 
credibility of  such  traditions  as  those  of  Hegesippus  respecting  the 
martyrdom  of  James,  a  comparison  with  the  tales  reported  by  Papias 
about  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  will  serve  for  a  proof.  Perhaps  the 
image  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  suggested  to  the  Ebionites  their 
mei£od  of  forming  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THB   APOSTLB  PBTBB. 

From  James  we  now  proceed  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  at 
appears  from  the  course  of  historical  development  already 
traced,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  most  widely- 
differing  spheres  of  action  and  tendencies  of  Paul  and  James. 
We  must  here  take  a  brief  survey  of  his  situation  and  cha- 
racter in  early  life. 

Simon  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman  in  the  town  of 
Bethsaida,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth 
in  Galilee.  The  interest  universally  excited  iu  this  region 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  which  seized  with 
peculiar  force  the  ardent  minds  of  the  yoimg,  led  him,  among 
others,  to  that  divinely  enlightened  man  John  the  Baptist, 
who  w£is  called  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  event.  His  bro- 
ther Andrew,  who  had  first  recognised  the  Messiah  in  Jesus, 
imparted  to  him  the  glorious  discovery.  When  the  Lord  saw 
him,  he  perceived,  with  his  divinely-human  look,  what  was  in 
him,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  Cephas,  Peter,  the  Bock 
These  surnames,  like  others  which  Chnst  gave  his  disciples, 
may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  point  of  view.  The  principal  point 
of  view  which,  without  doubt,  the  Redeemer  had  in  the 
imposition  of  this  name,  related  to  what  Simon  would  become 
in  and  for  the  service  of  the  gospeL  But  as  the  influences  of 
transforming  grace,  always  attaching  themselves  to  the  con- 
stitutional character  of  an  individual,  purify  and  ennoble  it,  sc 
in  this  instance,  what  Peter  became  by  the  power  of  the  divine 
life,  was  in  a  measure  determined  by  his  natural  peculiarities. 
A  capacity  for  action,  rapid  in  its  movements,  seizing  with  a 
firm  grasp  on  its  object,  and  carrying  on  his  designs  with 
ardour,  was  his  leading  characteristic,  by  which  he  effected  so 
much  in  the  service  of  the  gospel.  But  the  fire  of  his  power- 
ful nature  needed  first  to  be  transformed  by  the  flame  of 
divine  love,  and  to  be  refined  from  the  impurity  of  selfish- 
ness, to  render  him  undaunted  in  the  pubUcation  of  the 
gospel.  By  the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind,  he  was 
indeed  disposed  to  surrender  himself  at  the  moment  entirely 
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to  the  impression  which  seized  him,  without  being  turned 
aside  by  those  considerations  which  would  hold  back  more 
timorous  spirits,  and  to  express  with  energy  what  would  move 
many  minds ;  but  he  was  easily  misled  by  a  rash  self-con- 
fidence to  say  more,  and  to  venture  more,  than  he  could 
accomplish ;  and  though  he  quickly  and  ardently  seized  on 
an  object,  he  allowed  himself  too  easily  to  relinquish  it,  by 
yielding  to  the  force  of  another  impression. 

It  was  desirable  that  the  first  impression  made  on  Peter's 
mind  should  continue  to  act  upon  him  in  quiet, — on  which 
account  Christ  at  first  left  him  to  himself:  and  when,  by 
repeated  operations,  everything  in  his  dispodtion  was  md 
dentlj  pre^  he  recived  him  into  the  number  of  his 
disciples,  who  afterwards  accompanied  him  everywhere.  Peter 
must  often  have  heard  him  teach  in  the  synagogue,  and  seen 
him  heal  the  sick.  But  all  this  would  be  only  a  preparation 
for  the  last  decisive  impression,  which  was  exactly  adapted  to 
Foter's  former  mode  of  life,  and  his  peculiar  character.  After 
Christ  had  finished  one  of  his  discourses  in  Peter*s  vessel,  he 
desired  him  to  let  down  his  net  for  a  draught  Although  he 
had  toiled  in  vain  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night, 
yet  he  was  quite  ready  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Redeemer, 
a  proof  of  the  confidence  he  already  placed  in  him;  and  since, 
after  the  various  preceding  impressions  which  he  received  of  the 
Divine  in  Christ,  he  was  so  astonished  by  the  successful  result, 
-—the  sense  of  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  personage  who 
stood  before  him,  as  well  as  of  his  own  imwortluness,  so  over- 
powered him,  that  he  deemed  himself  not  fit  to  be  so  near  the 
Holy  One, — Christ  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  mind  thus 
produced  to  draw  him  altogether  to  himself,  and  made  this 
instance  of  success  in  his  worldly  occupation,  by  which  Peter 
had  been  so  wonder-struck,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  succnss 
which  would  attend  his  future  labours  in  his  service. 

We  find  many  indications  of  Peter's  constitutional  dis- 
position in  the  intercourse  of  Christ  with  himself  and  the 
other  disciples.  When  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
induced  to  join  themselves  to  Christ  for  a  length  of  time  by 
the  impression  of  his  miracles,  at  last,  from  the  want  of  a 
deeper  susceptibility  for  divine  truth,  forsook  him,  Christ  said 
to  ibe  twelve  disciples  who  still  fidthfully  followed  him,  "  Will 
ye  also  go  away  ?     Peter  testified  of  what  they  all  felt,  and 
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how  deeply  he  felt  the  divme  impressioa  which  the  wotds  of 
Christ  had  made  on  his  inmost  soul,  more  than  he  could  yet 
distinctly  apprehend, — ^that  a  divine  life  proceeded  from  hia 
words,  and  that  those  who  received  his  sayings  were  made  par- 
takers of  a  divine  and  hlessed  life  enduring  for  ever.  '^  To 
whom  shall  we  go  1  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  We 
believe,  we  know  that  thou  art  tne  Messiah  of  Grod.**  The 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  which  Peter  here 
expresses,  was  without  doubt  of  a  different  kind  than  that 
which  only  was  produced  by  beholding  the  miracles  he 
wrought  It  was  a  conviction  deeply  seated  in  his  religious 
and  moral  nature,  which  originated  in  his  inward  experienoe 
of  the  divine  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer.  Thus  Christ 
declared,  when  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God,'*  Matt  xvL  16,  that  this  conviction  was 
produced  on  his  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God, — that  he  spoke 
not  according  to  human  opinion,  but  from  the  confidence  of 
divine  excitement, — ^that  not  flesh  and  blood,  but  his  Father 
in  heaven  had  revealed  this  to  him.  And  since  the  conviction, 
thus  groimded  in  the  depths  of  his  disposition,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  was  the  foimdatlon  on  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  rested,  in  allusion  to  this  fact  Christ  called  him  the 
Rock,  the  Rock  on  which  he  would  build  his  Church,  which 
was  to  exist  for  ever.  There  is,  indeed,  a  personal  reference 
to  Peter,  but  only  on  accoimt  of  the  &ith  he  had  confessed, 
which  forms  the  foimdation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On 
another  occasion,  when  Christ  announced  to  his  disciples  his 
approaching  sufferings,  Peter  felt  impelled  instantaneously  as 
it  arose  in  his  heart,  to  express  the  sentiment  which  all  felt,  but 
hesitated  to  express,  "  That  be  fer  from  thee,  Lord  !"  But  here 
the  feeling  of  love  to  Him  who  was  most  fitted  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  loye  in  the  heart,  expressed  itself  in  a  natural  human 
form  so  strongly,  that  Peter,  with  this  state  of  disposition  to- 
wards the  cause  of  God,  which  requires  the  sacrifice  of  sel^  and 
of  whatever  is  dearest  to  the  heart,  could  not  be  an  instrument 
in  its  service ;  and  hence  the  Lord  addressed  him  with  words 
of  severe  rebuke,  and  assured  him  that,  with  such  a  disposi- 
tion, valuing  the  person  of  man  higher  than  the  cause  of  God, 
he  could  not  remain  in  his  fellowship ;  that  by  this  disposi- 
tion he  became  a  tempter ;  Matt.  xvi.  We  recognise  the 
same  tendency  to  be  carried  away  by  the  sudden  impulse  of 
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feeling,  and  to  surrender  himself  to  the  yivid  impression  of 
the  moment,  i»hen  the  Lord  assured  him  that,  on  the  night  of 
his  Passion,  all  would  forsake  him ;  the  too  confident  Peter  at 
once  exdaimed,  **  Though  all  men  should  forsake  thee,  yet 
will  not  I ;  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  This  over- 
hasty  self-confidence  soon  turned,  as  the  Lord  foretold,  to  his 
disgrace,  and  gave  occasion  for  bitter  repentance.  Yet  this 
Mae  step,  no  doubt,  served  to  advance  him  in  that  self-know- 
ledge which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  true  &ith  in  the 
Bedeemer,  and  true  knowledge  of  him,  and  thus  to  the  whole 
development  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  Lord  forgave  him 
his  sin  ;  he  reminded  him  of  it  in  a  manner  the  most  tender, 
and  yet  piercing  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  by  the  question 
thiice  repeated,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ? "  *  and  required  fi-om  him, 
as  the  proof  of  his  love,  the  fidthful  discharge  of  his  apostolic 
calling  the  care  of  his  sheep.' 

But  it  is  this  peculiar  character  of  Peter,  when  transformed 
by  the  divine  life,  with  which  we  see  him  afterwards  operating 
as  an  oigan  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grod.  We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  a  former  chapter, 
what  aa  important  podtiou  he  occupied  in  this  respect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  subsequently  as  an  inter- 
mediate point  between  his  sphere  of  action  among  the  Gentiles 
and  that  of  the  older  aposUes  among  the  Jews.     Though  his 

^  We  proceed  here  on  the  conyiction,  that  the  21  st  chapter  of  John*^ 
goapeU  uthongh  not  compoeed  by  him,  contains  a  credible  tradition. 

'  It  is  indeed  poasible  that  these  words  referred  personally  to  Peter, 
in  the  sense  that  ne  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  guidance  of  the  church, 
as  Ae  it  eertahily  was  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  all,  and  who  guided  the 
deliberations  on  their  common  afiairs ; — and  if  the  words  are  so  inter- 

greted,  a  pecnliar  apostolic  primacy  is  by  no  means  committed  to  Peter, 
nt  the  position  entrusted  to  him  was  only  in  relation  to  existing  cir* 
cumstances,  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  occupy  by  the  x^^M^ 
Ku^mtfyr^m,  which  hannonised  with  his  natural  talents.  But  theae 
words  may  Teiy  probably  be  considered  as  a  general  description  of  the 
Tocation  of  preaching  tne  gospel — ^which,  from  a  compariaon  with  the 
parable  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John,  is  very  probable — and  in  this  case, 
they  contain  nothing  personal  in  relation  to  reter  aa  distinguished  from 
the  other  apostles.  Peter  always  appears  as  peculiarly  fitted  by  his 
natural  character  to  be  the  representatiye  of  the  fellowship  of  the  dis- 
ciples, and  hence  he  expressed  what  all  deeply  felt,  and  Clirist  particu- 
larly addressed  to  him  those  sayings  which  in  their  foil  extent  relate<l 
generally  to  all  genuine  disciples. 
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nature,  not  yet  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  Diyine,  mi^t 
still  at  times  disturb  and  mar  his  exertions  by  its  peculiar 
flings,  yet  the  power  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  within 
him,  his  love  and  fidelity  to  the  Lord,  were  too  great  to  be 
repressed  by  those  corrupt  tendencies,  when  the  efiemtial 
interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  at  stake,  l^e  effect 
sudden  impressions  is  shown  in  his  conduct  at  Antipch  (ante, 
p.  210),  but  the  subsequent  history  proves  that,  although  Peter 
might  be  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  impression  to  act 
in  a  way  which  involved  a  practical  denial  of  principles  which 
he  had  formerly  avowed,  yet  he  could  not  be  sedaoed  to  be 
permanently  un&ithful  to  these  principles  in  his  capacity  of 
Christian  teacher,  and  so  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
opposition  to  Paul.  On  the  contxary,  he  willingly  allowed 
himself  to  be  set  right  by  Paul,  and,  for  the  future,  contimied 
firmly  imited  to  him  in  the  bond  of  apostolic  fellowship.^ 

From  Peter's  ardent  zeal,  and  fix>m  what  we  know  ci  his 
successful  efforts  for  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  till  ihe 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  we  may  infer  that>  during  that  period 

*  We  can  by  no  means  agree  in  the  opinion  ezpreBaed  bj  a 
diBtinguished  young  theologian,  Professor  EleTert  of  Zurich,  in  his 
Essay  on  Inspiration  in  the  Studien  der  evangdiichen  OeiaUithheU 
WUrtembergSf  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  that  the  old  distinction  for  securing  the 
idea  of  inspiration  between  vitium  conversaiionia  and  error  doctrina  is 
wholly  untenable,  and  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  mix  tare  of  error  in 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  must  be  allowed.  Wh6n  Peter,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  over-hastiness  or  weakness,  sufiered  himself  to  be 
misled  in  reference  to  his  Jewish  fellow-belieyers,  and  to  act  in  a 
manner  which  corresponded  rather  to  the  prejudices  of  others,  than  to 
his  own  better  views,  such  a  sudden  practical  error  by  no  means  justifies 
us  in  the  conclusion,  that  his  own  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  had 
been  eclipsed,  and  that  his  sounder  views  had  entirely  vanished.  The 
most  we  could  infer  would  be,  that  at  this  instant,  when  overpowered  by 
impressions  from  without,  he  had  no  clear  perception  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  was  acting.  Had  he  indeed  not  repented  of  tme  sudden 
false  step  arising  from  the  fear  of  man, — had  he  hardened  himself  in 
this  moral  delinquency,  a  permanent  obscuration  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness must  have  been  the  consequence,  and,  as  the  history  of  many 
similar  instances  of  backsliding  exemplifies,  a  practical  denial  of  the 
truth  would  have  been  followed  by  a  theoretical  one;  but  this  could 
never  come  to  pass  in  an  individual  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ  bad 
attained  such  a  preponderance  over  the  selfish  principle.  And  thus  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose,  that  Peter  allowed  the  act  into  which  be 
had  been  hurried  by  the  power  of  a  sudden  temptation,  to  establish 
itself  in  his  teaching,  and  so  fiir  to  prevent  or  obscure  his  perception  of 
Christian  truth. 
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of  his  life  respecting  which  we  have  no  information,  he 
extended  still  further  the  circle  of  his  operations  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  gospel.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
later  than  the  accomit  of  the  deliberations  at  Jerusalem' 
recorded  in  the  15th  chapter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  scene 
of  his  subsequent  labours  lay  at  a  distance  from  that  city. 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition,^  Peter  pubUshed  the  gospel 
to  the  Jews  scattered  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  But  this  account  has  most  probably 
been  derived  only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  superscrip- 
tion of  his  first  epistle.'  This  epistle  of  Peter  leads  us  rather 
to  suppose,  that  the  scene  of  his  labours  was  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  for  as  he  sends  salutations  from  his  wife  in  Babylon,* 
this  naturally  supports  the  conclusion,  that  he  himself  was  in 
that  neighbourhood.  And  in  itself,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  Peter,  whose  ministrations  related  particularly  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews,  betook  himself  to  a  region  where 
so  many  Jews  were  scattered ;  and  what  we  know  of  the  early 
spread  of  Christianity  in  those  parts,  serves  to  confirm  the 
opinion.  Yet  the  fact  that  Peter  exercised  his  ministry  at  a 
late  period  in  the  countries  composing  the  Parthian  empire, 
by  no  means  renders  it  impossible  that  he  laboured  earUer  in 
Lesser  Asia.  Still  it  contradicts  this  supposition  that,  in  the 
Pauline  epistles,  in  which  a  fair  opportunity  was  given  to 
touoh  upon  such  a  relation,  we  find  no  trace  of  Peter's  residing 
in  the  circle  of  PauVs  labours ;  this,  however,  we  do  not 
adduce  as  perfectly  decisive  evidence.  But  we  must  attach 
greater  weight  to  the  fact,  that,  in  this  epistle  of  Peter,  there 
is  no  reference  to  his  own  earher  presence  among  the  churches 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  though  the  object  of  this  epistle  must 
have  especially  required  him  to  remind  them  of  what  they 
had  heard  fr^m  his  own  lips. 

^  What  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
Peter's  taking  his  wife  with  him,  agrees  with  1  Peter  v.  13. 

'  See  Origen,  t  iii.  in  Genes,    Eosebius,  iii. 

*  Origen's  expression  is  very  doubtful ;  MKupvxhftu  toutw, 

^  By  a  most  unnatural  interpretation,  this  has  been  supposed  to  mean 
an  inoonsiderable  town  in  Egypt,  a  ^qoigiov  iovftyhy  at  that  time, 
Strabo,  xviL  1,  although  this  small  town  existea  as  late  as  the  fifth 
eentuiy ;  see  JBtist.  Lausiac.  c.  25.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients  is 
perfectly  arbitrary,  that,  under  this  name,  Bome  was  meant ;  and  there 
is  nothing  agiunst  our  supposing  that  an  inhabited  portion  of  the  imi 
menae  fi2>yloii  was  still  lett. 
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It  appears  then,  that,  after  Peter  had  found  a  suitable  field 
of  exertion  in  the  Parthian  empire,  he  wrote  to  the  churchen 
founded  by  Paul  and  his  assistants  in  Asia,  an  epistle,  which 
is  the  only  memorial  preserved  to  us  of  his  later  labotuu  All 
the  marks  of  its  date  unite  in  placing  it  in  the  last  plart  of  the 
apostolic  age,  in  the  period  subsequent  to  Panl's  fiiBt  confine- 
ment. We  find  Silvanus,  one  of  Paul's  early  fellow-labonrars, 
in  direct  communication  with  Peter,  which  agrees  very  well 
with  our  never  meeting  with  the  former  as  Paul's  companion 
after  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  churches 
to  whom  the  epistle  is  directed,  appear*  to  us  exposed  to  sudi 
persecutions  as  first  arose  about  tins  period.  The  Christians 
were  now  persecuted  cu  Christians,  and  according  to  those 
popular  opinions  of  which  Nero  took  advantage,  were  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  '^evil-doers,**  (icaKOTroioi,  maUfidk),  By  the 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  their  daily  conduct,  and  thdr 
withdrawal  from  the  public  shows  and  other  licentious 
amusements,  they  lendiBred  themselves  obnoxious  to  the 
hatred  of  the  heathen  populace ;  1  Peter  iv.  4,  5  ;  and  if  we 
reflect  on  the  circumstances  in  which  these  churches  were 
placed  during  Paul's  finrt  confinement,  the  design  of  the  epistle 
will  at  onoe  be  apparent  As  these  churches  had  to  combat 
with  persecutions  frora  without,  so  they  were  internally  dis- 
turbed by  those  heretical  tendencies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  a  former  chapter.  Since  the  propagators  of  these  errors 
accused  Paul  of  falsifying  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  and 
had  appealed  to  the  aul£ority  of  the  elder  apostles  in  behalf 
of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Peter  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  for  addressing  these  churches,  in 
order  to  establish  them  in  the  conviction,  that  the  doctrine 
announced  to  them  by  Paul  and  his  disciples  and  companions, 
of  whom  Silvanus  was  one,  was  genuine  Christianity.  These 
churches  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  had  been 
previously  heathens,  for  such,  in  several  passages,  he  supposes 
his  readers  to  be  ;  ii.  10  ;  iv.  3.  The  superscription  of  the 
epistle  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  fact ;  for  as  Peter,  by  his 
training  and  peculiar  sphere  of  labour,  was  apt  to  devel(^ 
Christian  truths  in  Old  Testament  images  and  comparisons, 
he  transferred  the  name  of  lia<nfopa  to  the  true  churdi  of  God 
scattered  among  the  heathen. 

In  reference  to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  ot 
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the  churches,  the  object  of  this  hortatory  composition  is  two- 
fold; partly  to  ground  them  more  firmly  in  the  conscious- 
ness, that  the  source  of  happiness  and  the  foundation  of  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  God  was  contained  in  that  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  which  had  been  announced  to  them  and  received 
by  them  into  their  hearts, — ^that  the  doctrine  announced  to 
them  was  indeed  the  everlasting,  unchangeable  word  of  God, 
and  hence  they  were  to  aim  at  appropriating,  with  child-like 
simplicity,  the  pure  simple  doctrine  of  the  gospel  delivered  to 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  continually  advance  to 
Christian  maturity ;  and  partly  it  was  the  apostle*s  design  to 
exhort  them  to  maintain  their  steadfastness  in  the  faith  under 
all  persecutions,  and  a  corresponding  course  of  conduct  by 
which  they  would  shine  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  corrupt 
heathen  world,  and  refute  the  false  accusations  against  Chris- 
tianity and  its  professors. 

Both  these  objects  are  pointed  out  by  the  apostle  at  the 
close  of  the  epistle,  when  he  says,  "  The  feithful  brother 
Silvanus  is  the  bearer  to  you  of  this  a  short  epistle  consi- 
dering what  I  would  gladly  say  to  you,  and  which  I  have 
written  for  your  encotutigement,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  the 
true  grsuce^  of  God,  in  the  firm  possession  of  which  you'  stand 
by  feith.**'    The  unassuming  manner  in  which  the  writer  of 

^  Grace,  the  grace  of  redemption,  a  description  of  the  whole  contents 
of  the  gospel. 

*  The  words  may  be  certainly  taken  to  mean,  that  Silvanus  was  the 
writer  of  the  epistle,  dictated  by  Peter,  either  in  Aramaic  or  Greek ; 
bat  in  this  case,  a  salutatioi^  from  Silvanus  would  probably  have  been 
added,  especially  since  he  must  have  been  well  known  to  these  churches. 
Inbe  possibility  of  the  interpretation  which  I  have  adopted,  is  evident 
from  the  phraseology  which  is  adopted  in  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Pauline  epistles;  and  the  nse  of  the  aorist,  tlygcv^a  allowing  for  the 
epistolary  style  of  the  ancients,  can  prove  nothing  against  it.  It  also 
snows  at  once  the  design  of  the  commendatory  epithet, ''  a  faithful 
brother."  The  words  &$  XoyifofMu,  may  indeed  relate  to  what  goes 
before,  for  this  verb  is  used  by  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  18 ;  Rom.  iii.  28 ; 
2  Cor.  zi.  5,  to  denote  a  subjective  conviction,  without  the  accessory 
idea  of  any  uncertainty  in  holding  it.  Peter  might  also  wish  to  mark 
the  subjective  of  his  own  judgment,  for  it  was  precisely  the  peculiar 
authority  of  Peter,  to  which  many  opposers  of  the  Pauline  school  ap- 
pealed. But  if  Ao7(fo/iiai  is  referred  to  what  follows,  it  is  equally  a 
mark  of  subjective  judgment  or  feeling.  That  which  he  wrote  was  to 
Peter,  in  relation  to  what  he  had  in  his  heart  to  say  to  the  churches, 
only  a  little.  Yet  had  be  intended  to  express  that  sentiment,  he  would 
rather  have  said  8t*  6\lyuy  &s  Koyifoiieu. 
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this  episde  calls  himself  simply  an  eye-witness  of  the  soffar- 
ings  of  Christ,  and  represents  himself  to  the  presbytera  of  the 
churches  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  one  of  their  number, 
one  of  the  number  of  Christian  overseers,  bears  with  it  the 
impress  of  the  apostolic  spirit 

But  such  marks  of  genuine  apostolic  origin  and  character 
are  by  no  means  visible  in  the  second  epistle  extant  under 
Peter  s  name ;  many  traces  of  a  contxary  ^d  are  to  be  found 
in  it,  many  marks  of  its  apocryphal  origin ;  and  as  it  is  fiiightly 
supported  by  external  evidence,  we  have  made  no  use  of  it  as 
a  source  of  information  for  the  biography  of  the  apostla^ 

^  The  principal  marks  of  the  spariousnesa  of  this  epistle,  are  the 
difference  of  the  whole  character  and  style  compared  with  the  firsts  and 
the  use  here  made  of  the  epistle  of  Jade,  wbidi  is  partly  copied  and 
partly  imitated.  The  author  assumes,  that  he  is  writing  to  the  same 
churches  as  those  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  addressed,  and 
yet  what  he  says  of  his  relation  to  his  readers,  is  at  variance  with  that 
assumption,  for,  according  to  the  Second  Epistle,  they  must  have  been 
persons  who  had  been  personally  instructed  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
with  whom  he  stood  in  a  close  personal  connexion,  yet  this  was  a  rela- 
tion in  which  the  churches  to  whom  the  First  Epistle  was  addressed 
could  not  stand.  The  solicitude  with  which  he  endeavouTs  to  make 
himself  known  as  the  apostle  Peter,  betrays  an  apocryphal  writ^.  The 
allusioir  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John  zzi.  18,  in  i  14,  is  brought 
forward  in  an  unsuitable  manner.  In  order  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  credible  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  he  appeals  to  the  phenomena 
at  the  transfiguration.  But  it  certainly  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that 
one  of  the  apostles  should  select  and  bring  forward  from  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  this  insulated  fiEMJt, 
which  was  less  essentially  connected  with  that  which  was  the  central 
point  and  object  of  his  appearance ;  the  apostles  were  rather  accustomed 
to  claim  credit  as  witnesses  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Aldo  the  designation  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  transfiguration 
occurred  as  '*  the  holy  mount,"  betrays  a  later  origin,  since  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  mountain  usually  so  denominated.  Mount  Zion,  was 
intended.  Among  the  circumstances  that  excite  suspicion,  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  same  false  teachers,  who,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude, 
are  dencribed  as  actually  existing,  are  here  represented  wiUi  prophetic 
warning,  as  about  to  appear.  The  doubts  respecting  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  the  occurrence  of  that  event, 
in  the  first  age  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment  of  that  expecta- 
tion, leads  us  to  recognise  a  later  period.  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  from  water,  and  its  destruction  by  fire,  does  not  correspond  to 
the  simplicity  and  practical  spirit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  rather 
indicates  the  spirit  of  a  later  age,  mingling  much  that  was  foreign  with 
the  religious  interest  The  mode  of  citing  the  Pauline  epistles,  con- 
firms also  the  suspicion  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle.  A 
-— agage  from  Bom.  ii.  4,  is  cited  in  iii.  15,  as  if  thia  epistle  Ken 
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Since  the  seoond  half  of  the  second  century,  a  report  was 
generally  ciroulated  that  Peter  died  a  martyr  under  the 
Emperor  Nero  at  Borne.*  According  to  a  later  tradition, 
when  Peter  was  condemned  to  crucifixion,  he  scrupled,  from 
a  feeling  of  humility,  to  he  put  to  death  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Saviour,  and  therefore  requested  that  he  might 
be  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  and  his  feet  upwards. 
Such  a  story  bears  on  its  firont  the  impress  of  a  later  morbid 
piety  rather  than  simple  apostolic  humility.  The  apostles 
exidted  and  rejoiced  in  all  things  to  imitate  their  Lord,  and 
the  tradition  thus  formed  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  Tertullian,  for  though  his  peculiar  tiun  of  mind 
would  have  disposed  him  to  receive  such  an  account,  he  says 
expressly  that  Peter  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  Christ.' 

With  respect  to  the  tradition  according  to  which  Peter  at 
last  visited  Bome,  and  there  suffered  martyrdom, — ^it  does 
not  well  agree  with  what  we  have  mentioned  above  respect- 
ing  bis  Temdemoe  in  the  Parthian  Empire,  for  since  this 
is  supposed  to  have  been  after  the  Neronian  persecution,  and 
since  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  according  to  ancient  accounts, 
must  have  happened  at  the  same  time  as  Paul's,  Peter  must 
within  a  short  period  have  changed  the  scene  of  his  labours 
from  one  very  distant  region  of  the  globe  to  another.  And 
it  appears  strange  that  he  should  have  relinquished  his 
labours  in  a  region  where  so  much  was  to  be  done  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  betake  himself  to  one  at 
so  great  a  distance,  where  Paul  and  his  associates  had  already 
laid  a  good  foundation,  and  were  continuing  to  build  on  the 
foundation  already  laid.  But  so  many  circumstances  im- 
known  to  us  might  conspire  to  bring  about  such  an  event, 
that  with  otur  defective  knowledge  of  the  chiurch  history 

addressed  to  the  flame  church.  A  collection  of  all  the  Pauline  epistles 
is  referred  to,  and  it  is  assumed,  that  Paul  in  all  of  them  referred  to 
one  sulgect  which  yet  by  no  means  appears  in  alL  Paul's  epistles  are 
quoted  as  ygwfc^  as  one  apostle  would  certainly  not  have  expressed 
himself  respectmg  the  epistles  of  another  apostle,  for  this  term  in  the 
apostolic  epistles  is  always  used  only  to  designate  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testamenl  This  epistle  was  probably  forged  by  those  who  wished 
to  combat  the  gnostic  errors,  and  the  opinion  broached  by  the  Gnostics 
of  a  oontnuriety  between  the  apostles  reter  and  Paul,  by  the  borrowed 
authority  of  the  former. 

1  The  first  trace  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Origen,  Euseb.  iii  1.    Th« 
complete  nanative  in  Jerome,  de  Vtris  lUnatrib.  1. 
.  '  De  Pmseiipt.  86.    Ubi  Petrus  passioni  dominion  adequatnr. 
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of  these  times^  what  we  have  stated  cannot  be  considered 
a  decisive  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  if 
it  can  be  sufficiently  supported  on  other  grounds.  We  can 
also  easily  imagine  a  particular  interest  which  would  induce 
Peter  to  change  his  scene  of  labour  to  Rome,  the  same 
interest  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  his  first  epistle, 
that  of  healing  the  division  which  in  many  parts  existed 
between  his  own  adherents  and  those  of  PauL  This  division 
would  find  a  rallyini?  point  in  the  opposition  between  the 
Gentile  Ghristiai^  ^id  Judaizmg  elects  in  tiie  ohmth 
at  Rome,  and  the  movements,  in  the  metropolitan  church 
would  exert  an  infiuence  over  the  whole  church ;  and  this 
might  be  a  consideration  of  sufficient  weight  with  Peter  to 
induce  him  to  imdertake  a  journey  to  Rome.  We  are  called 
upon  therefore  to  investigate  whether  this  tradition  is  ade- 
quately supported  by  credible  witnesses. 

The  Roman  Bishop  Clemens  appears  as  the  first  witness  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Peter.  If  he  expressly  stated  that  Peter 
was  martyred  at  Rome,  we  should  have  incontrovertihle 
evidence  and  require  no  further  examination.  But  such 
an  exact  determination  of  the  place  is  wanting.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  Clemens  did  not  know  the  name  of 
the  place  where  Peter  suffered  martyrdom,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  such  particularity  for  his  readers  when  he  was 
writing  of  an  event  which  he  might  assume  to  be  generally 
known.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  when  he  was  writing  at 
the  place  where  Peter  shed  his  blood  as  a  witness  of  the  faith, 
and  simply  enumerating  examples  of  steadfi^ness  in  per- 
secuted champions  of  the  faith,  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
expressly  to  mention  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings.  Even 
in  commemorating  Paul*s  martyrdom,  we  find  no  such  phrase 
as  "  here  before  our  eyes,"  "  in  the  city  firom  which  I  am  now 
writing  to  you."  It  may  appear  strange  that  Clemens  speaks 
in  such  general  terms  of  Peter  as  a  person  of  whom  he  possessed 
no  precise  information,  ^  and  on  the  other  hand  speaks  in  such 
definite  terms  of  PauL  This  might  justify  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  really  no  exact  information  respecting  Peter*s  end,  and 
hence  we  might  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  scene  of  Peter's 
labours  was  to  the  very  time  of  his  martyrdom  at  a  distance 
from  Rome.  ^     Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that 

*  '^X  ^''<t»  ovBi  H^f  dwh  ir\t\ovas  viriv€yK€  Wvovs  iro)  wfTw  /taprvpiiffas* 
^aumot  consider  as  historically  accrediteil  what  is  narrated  of  th« 
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Clemens,  as  one  of  Paul's  disciples,  was  induced  to  speak 
of  bim  in  more  definite  terms,  and  though  Peter  met 
with  the  dose  of  his  labours  at  Rome,  that  Clemens  could 
not  say  much  of  his  earlier  conflicts.  ^  The  first  person  who 
distinctly  states  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  at  Rome  is  Diony- 
sius,  bidbop  of  Corinth,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century.  In  his  epistle  to  the  church  at  Rome,' 
he  calls  that  and  the  Corinthian  the  common  planting 
of  Peter  and  Paul.  Both  had  planted  the  church  at  Corinth, 
and  had  equaUy  taught  there.  In  the  same  manner  they 
had  both  taught  in  Italy  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  the 
same  time.  Here  we  find  a  definite  statement  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Peter  at  Rome,  though  blended  indeed  with  many 
inaccuraoies.  Dionysius  does  not  absolutely  say  that  Peter 
and  Paul  taught  at  Corinth  at  the  same  time,  which,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  before  the  first  confinement  of  Paul  at 
Rome,  certainly  cannot  be  admitted,  and,  in  reference  to 
the  time  after  that  event,  can  hardly  be  credited.  But  at 
all  events,  he  is  not  correct  in  terming  the  Corinthian  church 
the  common  planting  of  the  two  apostles.  For,  supposing 
that  the  tradition  of  Peter's  journey  to  Rome  is  credible,  it 
mi^t  happen  that,  after  the  first  confinement  of  Paul,  he 
visited  Corinth,  but  he  could  do  nothing  towards  foimding 
a  chureh  which  ahready  had  been  established  there.  Perhaps 
this  whole  account  proceeded  fix)m  misunderstanding  the 
references  to  the  apostle  Peter  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  parikly  from  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
ecclesia  apostolica  from  the  two  most  distinguished  apostles. 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  church  at  Rome.  And 
according  to  what  we  have  stated  above,  Paul  came  from 
Spain  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  could  not  have  appeared 
there  as  a  teacher  in*  conjimction  with  Peter.'     But  this 

connexion  between  Clemens  and  Peter,  in  legends  sneh  as  the  Clemen* 
tines,  which  bear  Uie  impress  of  being  framed  to  answer  a  certain  purpose. 

^  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  lately  Bauer,  have  endeayoured  to  prove 
too  much  from  the  manner  in  which  Clemens  here  expresses  himself. 

>  Easebins,  ii.  25. 

*  The  passage  in  Dionysius  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Schott  in  his 
"  Examination  of  some  chronological  Points  in  the  History  of  Paul," 
Jena,  1882,  p.  181,  so  as  to  remoye  this  difficulty.  In  the  sentence 
6/u^tt9  M  iNtl  vCt  Tiy>  *Jra\tcaf  ofidat  8i5d(avTcs,  ifMpr^priirap  Karat  r6y  ttdriw 
tcoMp^f-^ltSe^  may  be  so  understood,  that  only  the  equal  extension  of 
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inaccuracy  in  the  representation  of  events  long  past^  in 
which  Dionysius  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  more  by 
uncertain  inferences  than  by  historical  traditions,  cannot  be 
employed  to  weaken  the  weight  of  his  deposition  respecting 
a  &ct  not  strictly  connected  with  the  other  points,  and 
on  which  he  could  easily  obtain  certain  information  from  his 
contemporaries.  We  have  no  sufficient  ground  to  deny  that 
Dionysius,  in  what  he  says  of  Peter's  martyrdom  at  Borne, 
followed  an  ancient  credible  tradition,  although  he  fidsified 
his  report  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  drcumstances  with 
which  he  arbitrarily  connected  it  From  his  times,  this 
account  appears  the  unanimous  tradition  of  ecGlesia^cal 
antiquity.  The  graves  of  the  two  apostles  were  pointed  out 
at  Bome,  as  the  Boman  presbyter  Caius,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  appeals  to  them ;  but  yet  these  graves 
do  not  fiimish  incontestable  evidence.  When  the  report  was 
once  set  afloat,  the  designation  of  the  locality  where  the 
apostles  were  buried  would  easily  be  added.  Even  by  Gains 
the  misstatement  is  made,  that  both  the  apostles  were  the 
founders  of  that  churcL 

This  tradition  would  be  more  deserving  of  credit,  notwith- 
standing a  defect  of  positive  historical  evidence,  if  its  origin 
could  not  in  any  way  be  easily  accoimted  for.  We  cannot 
account  for  it  from  the  attempt  to  place  on  a  sure  basis,  the 
authority  of  the  Cathedra  Petri  in  Bome,  for  this  tradition  is 
more  ancient  than  the  attempt  to  secure  to  the  Cathedra  Petri 
at  Bome  a  decisive  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  ;  such  an 
attempt,  which  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  only  from  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  homage  paid  to  the  urhs  to  the  eceUsia  urbisy 
would  rather  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  tradition.  Since 
the  pretensions  of  the  Boman  church  were  not  universally 
acknowledged,  but  in  many  quarters  met  with  opposition, 
they  will  not  serve  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  such 
a  tradition  designedly  propagated  by  Bome,  was  everywhere 
so  fevourably  received.  But  in  truth,  many  other  circum- 
stances combined  to  give  rise  to  this  report  and  to  promote 
its  circulation.     As  Peter  concluded  his  labours  in  a  region 

their  labours  in  Italy  may  be  intended  by  it ;  bat  does  not  the  npeii- 
tion  of  dfioUtSf  the  distinguishing  of  this  word  from  d/Ua^,  and  the  eom* 
parison  with  the  KorAr^if  airdv  Kcupdv,  of  the  martyrdom  of  both,  fiiYOiir 
another  interpretation  1 
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so  separated  from  connexion  with  the  Roman  empire,  there 
would  be  the  greater  temptation  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  authen^ 
tic  history  by  hearsays  and  l^ends.  llie  practice  of  repre- 
senting Peter  as  the  victor  over  Simon  Magus,  in  the  contest 
for  the  simple  &ith  of  Revelation,  gave  rise  to  manifold 
l^endary  tales  about  his  travels,  such  as  the  story  of  his 
earlier  residence  in  Rome  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
the  disputation  he  there  held  with  ^bnon.  And  besides,  it 
seemed  suitable  that  the  church  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  shoxdd  be  foimded  by  the  two  most  distinguished 
apostles,  who  had  also  foimded  the  Corinthian  church,  and  be 
signalized  hj  their  death ;  it  was  also  thoi^t  desirable  to  be 
able  to  present  the  cooperation  of  these  two  apostles  in  the 
churdi,  to  which,  as  the  church  of  the  metropolis,  all  eyes 
were  turned,  in  contrast  with  the  attempts  of  the  Judaizers, 
as  well  as  of  the  abettors  of  Gnosticism,  to  establish  the  ex- 
istenoe  of  a  decided  opposition  between  the  two  apostles. 
When  after  the  Apocalypse  came  into  circulation,  it  was 
usual  to  designate  the  imperial  city  by  the  name  of  Babylon, 
as  the  stronghold  of  the  heathenism  which  opposed  the  king- 
dom of  Qod,  this  name  as  it  occurred  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  was  naturally  applied  to  Rome,  and  thus,  too,  an  argu- 
m^it  was  found  for  the  belief  of  that  apostle's  visit  to  Rome. 
The  confounding  of  Marcus,  who  is  mentioned  in  that  epistle 
as  a  son  of  Peter,^  with  the  other  Marcus,  known  as  the  com-. 
panion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
go^pelsf,  was  the  occasion  of  placing  him  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  apostle  Peter  as  that  in  which  Luke  stood  to  Paul. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  story  of  the  journey  of  the 
apostle  Peter  to  Rome,  and  of  his  martyrdom  there,  may  in 
ihi&  way  be  in  some  measure  explained,  yet  the  high  anti- 
quity of  the  tradition,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  very 
boundaries  of  the  apostolic  age,  presents  an  objection  of  great 
weight  to  this  hypothesis.     Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,* 

'  As  we  can  find  no  reason  for  taking  the  word  vl6t  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  and  as  we  more  naturally  understand  the  word  <rvircicXMcn)  of 
Petei^s  wife,  than  of  a  personified  church,  especially  a8  we  know  that  he 
was  married  and  was  aceompanied  by  his  wife  on  his  travels,  we  may 
refer  this  to  an«ctnal  son  of  Peter.  Tradition  says  expressly  that  Peter 
had  ehUdiyuL  JUrpos  icat  ^iknnros  iwtuSowoniaavro,  Clemens,  Stromat 
m.  448. 

*  £u8eb.  Hist.  EccL  iii.  89. 
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who  appeals  to  an  oral  tradition  of  an  individiial  belonging  to 
the  apostolic  age,  the  presbyter  John,  reports,  that  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  ^  was  composed  by  the  same  person  who  accompanied 
Peter  as  an  interpreter,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in 
writing  what  he  had  heard  Peter  narrate  in  his  pubhc  ad- 
dresses,' and  what  had  been  impressed  on  his  own  memory. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  account  (whether  it  relates  to 
that  Gospel  of  Mark  which  is  still  extant,  or  to  a  lost  original 
docimient  of  the  evangelical  history,  which  served  for  its 
basis)  cannot  be  true  in  its  fiill  extent;  for  how  can  we 
suppose,  that  Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  who  at  ail 
events  must  have  come  when  young  to  Jerusalem,  and  Hved 
there  in  company  with  the  apostles,  could  have  first  planned 
his  evangeliod  narrative  according  to  what  he  heard  at  a 
much  later  period,  incidentally  from  the  preaching  of  Peterl 
This  account  therefore  is  suspicious ;  but  may  it  not  be  so 
far  true,  that  Mark  accompanied  the  apostle  Peter  to  Bome^ 
and  acted  there  as  his  interpreter,  for  those  persons  who  were 
£miiliar  only  with  the  Latin  language?  Yet  afker  all,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  such  could  have  existed  so  early, 
unless  there  had  been  a  tradition  that  Peter  had  left  the 
scene  of  his  labours  in  the  Parthian  empire  at  a  later  period, 
and  visited  Eome, — especially  since  what  Papias  says  rests 
on  the  report  of  a  man  in  the  apostolic  aga  As  Silvanus, 
the  early  companion  of  Paul,  joined  Peter  in  the  Parthian 
empire,  so  Mark  might  likewise  remove  thither  from  Lesser 
Asia,  Ooloss.  iv.  10,  and  travel  with  him  to  Rome,  although 
he  was  not  the  Mark  whom  Peter  mentions  in  his  first 
epistle.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  for  us  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  that  when  Peter  saw  his  wife  led  to 
martyrdom,  he  called  out  to  her,  mentioning  her  name,'  ''0 

>  Although  the  marks  attributed  by  Papias  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
do  not  agree  with  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Papias  referred  to  another  document ;  for  in  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  a  book  lying  before  him,  much  depends  on  tiie 
subjective  judgment,  and  we  certainly  cannot  give  Papias  credit  for  the 
talent  of  acute  and  accurate  observation. 

'  See  above,  p.  96. 

'  ^ffl  7*  oiv  rbv  fjuucdptov  Tlerpoif  B^turd^tvov  rilv  adroO  yxnfa7Ka  irfoylrip' 

Tfjv  M  Odyaroy,  i^aOrjpM  ftiv  rijs  K\'^cr€09S  x^^fxy  [«roi  riis  €i$  oUoi  dtKucofu^s]' 

^i(tmyri<rou  Si  tZ  tui\a  irpoarrpfTrrucws  rt  xal  irapaK\7iTUc£s  4^  6y6fJLarot 

^ooativoyra'  fi€fiyi^<r6u  avrf  rov  Kvplov.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  [voL  iii. 

153,  ed.  Klotz.  Lipsise,  1832.]  The  words  I  have  enclosed  in  brackets 
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ember  the  Lord!"  We  have  no  reason  for  cestiDg  a 
bt  on  the  truth  of  such  a  simple  tradition.  But  that 
:acteristic  traits  of  this  kind  were  in  circulation,  agrees 
with  the  supposition  that  his  last  years  were  not  spent 
be  Parthian  empire,  between  which  and  the  Roman  tiiere 
little  intercourse.  In  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
thian  empire  in  reference  to  the  mixture  of  native  and 
[gn  religions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
tyrdom  of  a  Christian  woman.  Hence,  we  are  led  to 
r  it  most  naturally  to  the  effects  of  the  Neronian  perse^ 
on  at  Rome. 

lifficult,  whether  we  anderstand  by  them  that  hlB  wife,  before  she 
led  to  death,  came  home  once  more,  and  then  was  thus  addressed 
'eter,  or,  more  naturally,  that  she  would  be  restored  to  him  again, 
^  redeemed  from  death.  Yet,  in  the  connexion  there  are  great 
sulties  in  either  interpretation,  and  we  must  rather  understand  the 
.s  of  a  return  to  her  heavenly  home,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  and 
aght  not  (which  yet  I  do  not  venture  to  maintain)  to  read  olico 
•toy. 


BOOK  V. 

fHE  AFOSTLB  JOHN  AND  HIB  BflNISTBY  AS  THE  OLOBDrC  FOm 

OF  THE  AP08T0LI0  AGB. 

The  ministry  of  the  apostle  John  reaches  to  the  limits  (^  the 
apostolic  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  (pro- 
bably wealthy),  ^  in  the  small  town  of  Bethsaida  or  Caper- 
naimi,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaieth  in 
Galilee.  Many  eminent  men  in  all  ages  who  have  been  greit 
blessings  to  the  church,  have  been  indebted'  to  their  pioaH 
mothers  for  the  first  excitement  of  their  dispositions  to  piety 
and  the  first  scattering  of  the  seeds  of  religion  in  their  hearts^ 
and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  John.'    The 

^  Ab  we  may  conclude  from  Mark  i.  20. 

'  Compare  Mark  xt.  40,  xvi.  1,  and  Matt,  zxvii.  56.  If  an  opinion, 
advocated  with  great  acuteness  and  learning  by  Wieseler  in  the  Studien 
und  KrUikent  1840,  iii.  p.  648,  could  be  established,  it  would  show  that 
Salome  and  John  were  closely  connected  with  Christ  by  the  bonds  of 
relationship.  According  to  this  view,  not  three  women  (as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed),  but  four,  are  named  in  John  six.  25 ;  the  Mary  the 
wife  of  Cleopas  must- be  identified  with  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesos, 
but  is  quite  a  different  person.  Hence  it  follows,  that  we  haye  to  search 
for  the  name  of  the  remaining  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesoa.  l^ow, 
since  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Mark  xv.  40,  besides'  Mary  of  Magdala,  and 
Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  =  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  Salome 
also,  or  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  named  as  present  at  the 
crucifixion,  it  would  appear  that  the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesuit 
whose  name  is  not  given  by  John,  can  be  no  other  than  Salome,  his  own 
mother.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  the  same  name  l>e]ong^ng  to  both  sisten 
is  entirely  obviated.  It  would  also  follow  that,  in  fact,  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  or  Cleopas,  was  not  the  sister's  son  of  Mary  the  mother  ef 
Jesus,  (consequently,  not  his  cousin;)  and  this  would  furnish  fresh 
proof  for  our  supposition,  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  was  not 
identical  with  the  apostle.  But  the  manner  in  which  (John  xix.  25) 
Mary  the  wife  of  Cleopas  is  mentioned  without  any  connective  particle, 
appears  to  me  to  imply  that  these  words  are  only  in  apposition  to  dis* 
tinguish  the  (otherwise)  unnamed  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  if  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  according  to  one  of  her  names,  was  then  • 
oniversally  known  person  in  the  circle  in  which  John  wrote  his  gospd, 
*  could  then  more  easily  conceive,  that,  by  that  collocation  of  the  woni% 
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manner  in  which  his  mother  Salome  united  herself  to  the 
company  which  was  formed  round  the  Saviour  leads  us  to 
attribute  to  her  the  predominance  of  a  pious  disposition,  and 
from  the  petition  which  she  made  to  the  Redeemer,  we  may 
conclude,  that  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  expectation  of 
the  approaching  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  an 
expectation  which  had  been  so  vividly  excited  in  the  devout 
part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  age :  we  may  therefore  imagine  how 
strenuously  she  endeavoured  to  inflame  her  son*s  heart  with  the 
same  earnest  desu*e.  The  direction  thus  given  to  the  mind  of 
the  youth  impelled  him  to  join  John  the  Baptist,  by  whose 
guidance  he  was  first  led  to  the  Saviour ;  John  i.  37.  In  his 
company  he  spent  several  hours,*  but  Christ  wished  not  to 
bind  him  to  himself  at  once.  He  allowed  him  to  return  for 
the  present  to  his  usual  occupation.  He  drew  him,  like  Peter, 
gradually  into  closer  communion  with  himself,  and  his  opera- 
tions on  his  mind  were  intended  to  call  forth  an  anxiety  for  a 

BQch  an  ambiguity  might  be  occasioned ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  supposition  is  justifiable  :  and  was  it  not  to  be  expected  from  John- 
that  though  be  had  not  mentioned  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  by 
name,  he  yet  would  have  pointed  her  out  more  definitely  as  the  mother 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  1  Also,  it  does  not  seem  probable  to 
me,  since  the  relationship  of  John  to  Jesut;  would  be  so  important  foi 
explaining  the  early  and  peculiar  connexion  in  which  he  entered  with 
Christ,  that  no  trace  of  it  should  make  its  appearance  in  the  narrative 
of  our  gospels,  where  there  was  so  often  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
it.  The  origin  of  later  accounts  of  such  a  relatiouship  between  the 
apostle  John  and  Christ,  may  be  easily  explained  without  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  historical  foundation. 

^  In  order  to  know  the  length  of  time  spent  by  John  in  this  first 
interview  with  the  Kedeemer,  we  must  determine  the  mode  of  com- 
puting the  hours  adopted  in  John's  Gospel.  According  to  the  commonly 
received  mode  of  reckoning,  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  three 
hours ;  and  then  it  is  remarkable  that  John  should  say,  *'  they  abode 
with  him  that  day,"  of  which  only  so  few  hours  were  left.  On  the  con- 
trary, if,  like  some  of  the  older  writers,  (see  Wolfii  Curce  on  John  xix. 
14,)  and  more  recently  JRetteg  (in  the  Studien  iind  Kritiken,  1880, 
part  i.  p.  106),  we  suppose  that  John  adopted  the  Roman  mode  of  count- 
ing the  hours  from  midnight,  the  length  of  time  would  be  from  ten  in 
the  morning  to  sunset.  Yet  the  words  of  John,  as  a  more  negligent 
mode  of  expression,  may  be  understood  according  to  the  common  inter- 
pretation ;  and  the  passage  in  John  iv.  6,  favours  our  thinking  that  he 
reckoned  time  in  the  usual  manner.  And,  in  itself,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  first  impression  which  the  Redeemer  made  on  John's 
mind  resulted  only  from  a  short  interview. 

VOL.  I.  CO 
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more  intimate  connexion.  And  when  he  had  for  some  time  been 
wishful  after  an  abiding  nearness  to  Him  who  had  wron^t 
with  such  power  on  his  inmost  soul,  when  the  call  at  last  was 
issued,  Matt.  iv.  22,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  forsake  all  and 
follow  Him.  What  distinguished  John  was  the  union  of  the 
most  opposite  qualities,  as  we  have  often  observed  in  great 
instruments  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,— 
the  union  of  a  disposition  inclined  to  silent  and  deep  medi> 
tation,  with  an  ardent  zeal,  though  not  impelling  to  great  and 
diversified  activity  in  the  outward  world ;  not  a^  passionate 
zeal,  such  as  we  may  suppose  filled  the  breast  of  Paul  before 
his  conversion.  But  there  was  also  a  love,  not  soft  and 
yielding,  but  one  seizing  with  all  its  might,  and  firmly  re- 
taining  the  object  to  which  it  was  directed,  vigorously  repelling 
whatever  would  disgrace  this  object,  or  attempt  to  wrest  it 
from  its  possession,  and  this  was  his  leading  characteristic. 
Yet  this  love  had  a  selfish  and  intemperate  tincture,  of  which 
we  have  several  instances,  as  when  he  wished  to  call  down 
divine  judgments  on  the  Samaritans,  who  had  not  shown  due 
honour  to  the  Saviour  ;  and  when  he  expressed  his  displeasure 
that  some  persons  who  had  not  imited  themselves  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord,  had  performed  similar  miracles  to  their 
own  by  calling  on  his  name ;  and  when  his  mother,  iu 
concert  with  her  two  sons,  presented  a  petition  to  Christ  for 
stations  of  eminence  in  his  kingdom.  Probably  the  title 
"  Son  of  Thimder,"  which  the  Redeemer  bestowed  upon  him, 
related  not  less  to  his  natural  temperament  than  to  what  he 
became  by  its  purification  and  transformation  in  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  But  this  ardent  love  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer,  became  now 
the  purifying  principle  of  his  whole  being,  while  he  sought  to 
form  hiinself  on  the  model  of  that  holy  personality.  And 
hence  he  coidd  receive  the  image  of  it  on  the  side  which 
corresponded  with  his  peculiarly  contemplative  mental  ten- 
dency, and  reproduce  it  in  a  living  form. 

John  was  certainly  distinguished  from  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  first  his  conununion 
with  Christ  was  independently  developed  on  the  peculiar  basis 
of  Christian  consciousness ;  the  fountain  of  divine  life  which 
had  appeared  among  mankind,  became  at  once  the  centnl 
point  of  his  spiritual  existence  :  yet  he  did  wholly  agree  wit 
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Paul,  for  bis  Christiaji  consciousness  was  not  formed  in  direct 
opposition  to  an  earlier  and  tenaciously  held  Judaism.  His 
whole  character  and  mental  formation  disposed  him  to  a 
different  development.  The  mystical  contemplative  element 
which  finds  its  archetype  in  John,  is  more  prone  to  adopt 
outward  forms  (attributing  to  them  a  spiritualized,  elevated 
meaning)  than  to  disown  them,  and  John,  whom  Judaism  had 
led  to  tibe  Saviour  as  it«  ultimate  object,  found  no  difficulty  in 
employing  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus  as  the  preiiguring 
symbols  of  his  Christian  views.  It  was  not  expected,  therefore, 
fixun  him  that  he  should,  like  a  Paul,  abolish  those  forms 
with  which  the  Christian  spirit  was  yet  enveloped.*  Though 
John  (Gal.  ii.  9)  appears  as  one  of  the  three  pillars  of  the 
church  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  yet  it  never  happened 
that  they  appealed  to  him  as  to  Peter  and  James ;  but  it  may 
be  explained  from  the  peculiar  standing-point  and  character 
of  this  apostle,  and  serves  to  set  in  a  clear  light  his  relation  to 
the  contending  parties.     Hence  also  we  gather,  that  though 

^  Ireneeus,  after  taking  a  sound  surrey  of  the  process  of  development 
of  the  Christian  church,  says :  ''  Hi  autem  qui  circa  Jacobum  Apostoli 
(among  whom  he  also  ranks  John)  gentibus  quidem  libere  agere  per- 
mittebant,  eancedentes  nos  Spiritui  Dei,  Ipsi  vero  perseverabant  in 
pristinis  obserratiouibus."  And  a  little  afterwards,  '*  Religiose  agebant 
circa  dispositionem  legis,**  ill.  12.  But  what  Polycrates,  Bishop  of 
fiphesns,  says  of  John,  in  his  letter  to  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  in 
Euseb.  y.  24,  is  iyeirfdri  l^p^t  r6  w4raKoy  ir€fpopriKas,  is  untrue  if  taken 
literally,  as  it  insinuates  something  far  beyond  the  presumption  that 
John  was  a  faithful  observer  of  the  Jewish  law  so  long  as  he  remained 
at  Jerusalem.  It  would  follow  that  he  had  held  the  office  of  High  Priest 
unong  the  Jews,  for  this  w4ra\o»  =  an^n  y^,  the  golden  front-plate, 
irhich  was  one  of  the  distinctive  insignia  of  this  office.  Such  a  pre- 
Bomption  would,  however,  be  in  contiadiction  to  history  and  all  his- 
borioal  analogy.  Nor  can  Polycrates  himself,  however  credulous  we  may 
think  him  to  have  been,  have  meant  it.  It  is  moreover  clear  from  the 
context,  that  he  affirms  of  John  only  such  things  as  would  be  consistent 
irith  his  Christian  standing-point.  Or,  are  we  to  assume  that  John,  as 
the  President  of  all  the  Christian  communities  in  Lesser  Asia,  adopted, 
18  a  symbolical  token  of  his  position  in  the  guidance  of  the  Church,  the 
insignia  of  the  Jewish  High  Priest  1  This  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
liction  to  tue  apostolic,  and  especially  the  Johannean  views,  for  these 
included  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sole  high-priesthood  of  Christ,  and 
the  nniversal  priesthood,  founded  upon  it,  of  all  believers.  Polycrates, 
therefore,  could  have  said  this  of  John  only  with  a  symbolical  reference, 
whether  he  intended  to  denote  by  it  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  con- 
Ibssion  of  the  Christian  fitith,  or  the  place  which  he  occupied  at  the  head 
of  the  goidanoe  of  the  church. 
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John  had  formed  a  scheme  of  doctrine  so  decidedly  maiked, 
and  though  in  relation  to  the  other  great  publishers  of  ^ 
gospel,  he  might  have  formed  a  party  who  would  have  attached 
themselTCS  particularly  to  him,  and  principally  or  exdnsLydy 
have  valued  his  idea  of  Christianity,  yet  in  the  Pauline  age, 
we  see  no  Johannean  party  come  forward  by  the  side  of  tibe 
Jacobean,  the  Petrine,  and  the  Pauline.  The  peculiar  doo- 
trinal  type  of  John  was  also  of  a  kind  Uttle  suited  to  find  «» 
ceptance  with  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  GhristianB 
in  Palestine,  and  its  influence  would  be  more  powerftilfy  Mt, 
where  a  Christian  element  had  already  combined  itself  vith 
the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind. 

Thus  John  disappears  from  public  history,  till  he  was  led 
by  the  divine  call  to  other  regions,  where  tiie  minds  of  the 
people  were  already  prepared  for  his  peculiar  influence,  and 
where  the  deep  traces  of  his  operations,  undeniable  to  every 
one  capable  of  historical  investi^tions,  were  still  visible  fiur  in 
the  second  century.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  the  be- 
reaved scene  of  his  labours,  so  important  for  the  development 
and  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
polluting  and  destructive  influences,  required  above  all  thingB 
the  guiding,  protecting,  and  healing  hand  of  apostolic  wisdom. 
The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  the  churches  in  that  region,  and  the 
journey  of  Silvanus  thither,  show  how  much  this  necessity 
was  felt  It  is  probable,  that  John  was  called  upon  by  the 
better  part  of  the  churches,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  his  activity 
to  this  quarter.  All  the  ancient  traditions,  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  his  immediate  disciples,  agree  in  stating  that 
Lesser  Asia  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  and  Ephesus  its  central  point. 

The  constitution  of  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  as  it 
appeared  soon  after  the  age  of  John  in  the  time  of  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  was  altogether  diflerent  from  that  whidi 
originated  in  the  Pauline  age,  in  which  these  churches  were 
founded,  and  we  are  obliged  to  presiippose  some  intervening 
influences  by  which  this  alteration  was  produced.  Originally 
these  churches  formed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  pure  opposition 
against  the  Jewish-Christian  form  of  cultus.  They  had  no 
day  excepting  Sunday  devoted  to  religious  celebration,  no  kind 
of  yearly  feast ;  but  afterwards  we  find  among  them  a  paschal 
feast  transferred  from  the  Jews^  and  receiving  a  Christian 
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meaning,  though  imitating  the  Jewish  reckoning,  as  to  the 
time  of  its  celebration,  to  which  probably  a  feast  of  Pente- 
cost was  annexed,  and  in  their  disputes  with  the  Roman 
church  they  appealed  particularly  to  a  tradition  originatmg 
with  this  apostle.  Now  we  can  readily  imagine  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,^  on  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  suflferings  of  Christ,  would  excite  a  deep  interest 
in  his  Christian  feelings.  It  is  self-evident  how  those  Jewish 
feasts,  which  had  gained  a  new  importance  for  him  by  their 
association  with  those  great  &cts  of  the  Christian  fkith  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  celebrate  with  Christian  devotion,  might  be  intro- 
duced by  him  into  these  churches  founded  on  Pauline  prin- 
ciple& 

From  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  in  these  parts, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  John  must  have  had  to  endure  many 
conflicts,  both  from  wiliiin  and  without,  in  his  new  field  of 
labour.  After  licence  had  once  been  granted  under  Nero  to 
public  attacks  on  the  Christians,  persecutions  were  carried  on 
in  various  parts.  In  lesser  Asia,  many  circumstances  com- 
bined, then  as  in  later  times,  to  excite  a  more  vehement 
persecution  :  &,natical  zeal  for  the  ancient  idolatry — the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  who 
were  gainers  by  the  popular  worship,  from  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity — the  hatred  of  the  Jews  widely  scattered 
through  Lesser  Asia,  who  blasphemed  Christianity,  and  stirred 
up  the  heathen  populace  against  it.  Hence  in  the  Apocalypse 
the  rebukes  uttered  against  the  synagogues  of  Satan,  against 
those  who  "say  they  are  Jews,  but  are  not  and  do  lie;** 
Rev.  iii.  9.  The  civil  wars  and  the  imiversal  misery  that 
followed,  contributed  still  more  to  excite  the  popular  fiiry 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  readily  ascribed 
the  origin  of  all  their  misfortimes.  Thus,  indeed,  the  Apoca- 
lypse testifies  (which  was  probably  written  in  the  first  period 
after  John's  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia)  throughout  of  the  flowing 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  and  of  the  tribulation  which  threatened 
Christians  m  prison,  as  well  as  of  the  firesh  recollections  of 
Nero's  cruelties.  In  the  churches  themselves,  those  conflicts 
continued  which  we  noticed  at  the  close  of  the  Pauline  age, 

^  The  gospel  to  wliich  Polycrates  appeals  in  Eusebius,  t.  24,  may 
eertainly  be  that  of  John;  see  my  Leben  Jesu,  p.  712. 
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and  the  seeds  of  discord  and  heresy  then  germinating  had  noir 
sprung  up  and  advanced  towards  maturity.  Falsifiers  of  tbe 
original  truth,  who  gave  themselves  out  for  apostleSy  had  come 
forth ;  Hev.  iL  2.  Various  kinds  of  enthusiasm  had  mii^fid 
with  the  genuine  Christian  inspiration,  against  whidi  Paul 
liad  akeady  raised  a  warning  voice.  Pretended  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  who,  under  tiie  appearance  of  divine  ilhimi- 
nation,  threatened  to  plunge  the  churches  into  erroiB  both 
theoretical  and  practicid  ;  1  John  iv.  1 ;  Rev.  IL  20. 

In  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  opposite  deviations  from  the 
genuine  evangelical  spirit  sprang  up  together.  On  the  (me 
side,  the  Judaizing  tendency,  as  we  have  noticed  it  in  the 
Pauline  age;  on  another  side,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  tendency 
of  an  arrogant  Ucentiousness  of  opinion,  such  as  we  hm 
noticed  in  the  freethinkers  of  the  Corinthian  churdi,  only 
carried  to  greater  lengths,  and  mingled  probably  with  many 
theoretical  errors;  persons  who  taught  that  whoever  pene- 
trated into  the  depths  of  knowledge,^  need  no  longer  submit 
to  the  apostoHc  ordinances,  as  he  would  be  free  from  all  the 
slavery  of  the  law,  which  freedoin  they  understood  in  a  carnal 
sense,  and  misinterpreted  to  an  immoral  purpose.  Such  a  one 
need  no  longer  fear  the  contact  with  heathenism  or  with  the 
kingdom  of  Satan;  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mental 
strength  he  could  despise  all  temptations,  partake  of  the  meat 
offered  to  idols,  and  indulge  in  sensual  pleasures  without 
being  injured  thereby.  In  the  Apocalypse  these  people  are 
called  Nicolaitanes,  whether  because  they  were  really  Uie  ad- 
herents of  a  certain  Nicolaus,'  and  that  this  name  as  a  trans- 

^  Eey.  iL  24,  they  are  described  as  sach,  otrivts  tiyvttirtar  rd  0d$Hi  tw 
ffarava,  &5  Kiyowriv.  But  a  doubt  here  arises,  whether  these  persons 
made  it  their  peculiar  boast  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  the  Deity; 
but  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  if  in  mockeiy  of  their  pretensions, 
substitutes  for  the  depths  of  the  Deity  the  depths  of  Satan  ^as  Eiraki 
thinks), — (for  which  interpretation  the  analogy  may  be  adduced  when 
the  synagogue  of  God  is  converted  into  the  svnagogue  of  Satan) ;— or 
whether  they  really  boasted  that  they  knew  the  depths  of  Satan,  and 
hence  could  tell  how  to  combat  Satan  aright,— that  they  could  oonqnei 
him  by  pride  and  contempt, — ^that  they  conld  indulge  in  sensnal  pLea- 
sures,  and  maintain  the  composure  of  their  spirit  unaltered, — that  the 
inner  man  might  attain  such  strength  that  it  was  no  longer  moved  by 
what  weaker  souls,  who  were  still  under  the  servitude  of  the  law, 
anxiously  shunned, — ^and  thus  could  put  Satan  to  scorn  even  in  his 
own  domains. 

'  We  are  by  no  means  justified  in  confounding  this  Nieolans  with  tka 
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ItttioD  of  the  Hebrew  09^,  occasioned  an  allusion  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name,  and  a  compaiison  with  Balaam,  or  that  the 
name  was  altogether  invented  by  the  author  with  a  symboHcal 
design,  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam. 

With  these  practical  errors  were  connected  various  theoretic 
tendencies  of  a  Mse  gnosis,  which  since  the  close  of  the 
Pauline  age  had  extended  more  widely  in  opposition  to  one 
another.  We  have  noticed  in  the  church  at  Colossae  the  adhe- 
rents of  a  Judaizing  gnosis,  who  probably  considered  Judaism 
to  be  a  revelation  from  God  communicated  by  angels,  attached 
a  perpetual  value  to  it  as  well  as  to  Christianity,  and  pretended 
that  they  possessed  peculiar  information  respecting  the  various 
classes  of  angels.  To  this  Jewish  angel-worship,  Paul  opposes 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  one  head  of  the 
church  of  God,  on  whom  angels  also  are  dependent,  the 
oonunon  head  of  that  imiver^  church  to  which  men  and 
angels  belong.  He  extols  him  as  the  being  who  has  triumphed 
oyer  all  the  powers  which  would  make  men  dependent  on 
themselves,  over  all  the  powers  that  set  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  that  men  need  no  longer 
fear  them.  He  then  infers  the  doctrine  grounded  on  this,  of 
the  high  degree  and  freedom  of  the  redeemed  through  Christ, 
the  children  of  Grod,  who  are  become  companions  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  elevated  doctrine  of  the 
dignity  and  fi-eedom  of  Christians  was  perverted  by  those  who 
oonfronted  the  limited  Jewish  standing-point  by  a  bold  anti- 
nomian  gnosis,  and  afiGurmed  that  Judaism  was  to  be  despised 
as  the  work  of  limited  spirits;  that  the  sons  of  God  were  more 
than  these  spirits  and  exalted  above  their  maxims.  They 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  exalted  to  insult  these  higher 
powers,  and  to  ridicule  all  law  as  a  work  of  these  Umited  and 
l^iifiifing  powers.  With  this  was  connected  that  reckless  im- 
moral tendency  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and  which 
presented  itself  in  opposition  to  the  legal  asceticism,  which  we 
ftnd  connected  with  the  Judaizing  gnosis  in  the  church  at 
Colossae.  This  is  the  tendency  which  is  combated  on  the  side 
of  its  blended  theoretical  and  practical  errors,  in  the  warning 
Epistle  of  Jude  addressed  probably  to  the  Christians  in  these 

well-known  deacon  of  this  name.  But  in  this  case*  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Nicolaitanes  of  the  second  century  originated  from  this  sect. 
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parts.^  We  see  here  bow,  firom  the  Pauline  ideas  oanied  oot 
with  one-sided  extravagance  and  thus  distorted  into  error,  tbe 
gnostic  doctrine  was  educed  of  the  opposition  between  Ghris- 
tianity  as  the  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  Judaism  as  the 
revelation  of  the  Demiurgos  and  bis  angels.  These  two 
opposite  tendencies  of  gnosis  developed  themselyes  in  this  age 
in  various  combinations. 

The  Judaizing  gnosis  found  its  representative  in  Gerinthns^ 
who  forms  the  transition  both  from  the  common  stiff  Gsnial 
Judaism  to  Gnosticism,  and  from  the  common  limited  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking,  which  retained  only  the  human  in  Gfazist^ 
to  the  gnostic  which  acknowledged  only  the  divine  in  him, 
only  the  ideal  Christ.'    He  agreed  also  with  the  oommoii 

^  This  is^  for  the  most  part,  the  view  developed  by  Schnfiekenbuigar 
in  his  work  before  mentioned.  As  to  the  auUior  of  this  epistle,  h» 
evidently  distinguishes  himsdf  from  the  apostles,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
prophetic  warnings  of  the  apostles  (t.  17),  such  as  we  certainly  find  in 
raul's  writings;  we  cannot  explain  the  passsge  otherwise  without  doiag 
violence  to  it.  The  description  of  the  state  of  the  church  is  also  such  ai 
suits  only  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  therefore  evident^  thal^ 
if  the  epistle  be  genuine,  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  an  apostle  JudcL 
who  was  a  brother  of  James.  It  would  likewise  have  been  more  natmal 
in  this  case,  to  have  designated  himself  an  apostle,  instead  of  ealliog 
himself  a  brother  of  James.  Hence  we  should  rather  suppose  him  to 
have  been  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord.  But  why  should  he 
not  call  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  **  brother  of  James," 
since  thus  his  personal  authority  would  have  added  weight  to  his  warn* 
ingsl  It  may  be  said  that  he  omitted  this  title  through  humility.  But 
is  this  answer  satisfactory  1  By  the  addition  of  various  epithets,  as  AScA^t 
Kard  ffdpKa  and  dovkos  'Iriorov  XpurroO  Kard  itvcv/ao,  he  might  have  pre- 
vented all  misunderstanding,  and  removed  all  appearance  of  arrogance. 
A  similar  objection  may  indeed  be  made  in  reference  to  James,  who,  in 
his  epistle,  does  not  designate  himself  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But  here 
the  case  is  altogether  different.  He  does  not  distinguish  himself  by 
any  epithet  expressive  of  consanguinity, — ^not  out  of  humility,  but  be- 
cause he  deemed  it  to  be  the  highest  honour  to  be  a  servant  of  God 
and  Christ.  We  may  suppose  another  Jude  as  well  as  another  JameSi 
since  the  name  Jude  was  so  frequent  among  the  Jews,  and  since, 
according  to  Hegesippus,  there  were  many  distinguished  men  of  tUs 
name  in  the  church.  But  as  the  epithet  "  brother  of  James"  is  used 
here  as  a  distinction,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  it  to  that  James  who  wss 
held  in  such  high  esteem.  It  might  be  said  that  he  described  himself 
only  as  the  brother  of  James,  because  he  was  so  preeminent,  and  wu 
accustomed  to  be  described  by  the  name,  a  brother  of  the  Lord.  But 
Che  manner  in  which  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  the  brethren  of 
Christ  are  named  together,  does  not  favour  this  view  of  the  matter. 

*  See  my  Church  History',  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  676. 
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ih.  view  of  the  Messiah  m  this  respect,  that  he  considered 
i  as  a  mere  man,  that  he  denied  the  original  indweUing 
le  diyine  Being  in  him,  and  treated  the  entrance  of  the 
le  into  his  li^  as  something  sudden,  by  which,  at  his 
m  inauguration,  he  was  made  capable  of  discharging  his 
Lg  as  the  Messiah.     But   Cerinthus  differed  from  the 
non  Jewish  notions,  that,  in  place  of  a  pecuhar  inworking 
lc  divine  power,  by  which  the  man  Jesus  was  fitted  for 
Messianic  office,  he  supposed  a  new  animation  by  the 
jst  spirit  emanating  from  God,  and  forming  the  con- 
►n  between  Grod  and  the  Creation,  the  divine  Logos. 
Spirit,  representing  itself  to  sensible  appearance  xmder 
3rm  of  a  Dove,  as  a  usual  symbol  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
settled  upon  him  at  his  baptism;   he  had  revealed 
igh  him  the  hidden  Supreme  God,  the  knowledge  of 
1  among  the  Jews  had  been  the  privil^e  of  only  a  small 
)er  of  enlightened  persons,^  through  him  he  had  per- 
)d  miracles,  but  before  the  last  sufTerings  of  Jesus  had 
Irawn  from  him,  and  left  him  to  himself.     As  Cerinthus 
ds  manner  held  no    original  and  indissoluble    imity 
}en  the  Logos  (the  Messiah  and  Redeemer  in  a  special 
)  and  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  but  only  a  transient  rela- 
a  connexion  suddenly  formed  and  as  suddenly  dissolved, 
[lus   granted  only  a  very  subordinate    place   to    the 
y  human  in  Christ.     According  to  this  view,  the  mau 

was  only  an  accidental  vehicle,  of  which  the  redeeming 
i  the  Logos  made  use,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reveal  him- 
1  humanity ;  could  the  Logos  without  this  medium  have 

him  cognizable  and  perceptible  to  men,  he  would  not 
made  use  of  such  an  organ  as  the  man  Jesus.  From 
ime  tendency,  but  more  coarsely  conceived,  proceeded 
er  view,  according  to  which  it  was  believed,  that  a  reve- 
L  of  the  Logos  might  be  made  in  humanity  without  any 
mediation  through  a  human  being,  which  it  was  wished 
persede.  In  place  of  the  real  human  appearance  of 
t,  only  a  semblance,  a  phantom  was  substituted  in  which 
ogos  was  enshrined.  Everything  that  came  under  the 
)  of  the  senses  was  explained  as  only  a  phantom,  an 
il  illusion,  of  which  the  higher  etherial  Being,  who  from 
kture  could  not  be  perceptible  to  the  senses,  made  usci 

^  The  genuine  O^poartvTaL 
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tiiat  he  might  manifest  himself  to  sensuotus  mortals.  A 
theoiy  which  already  had  been  used  for  the  explanation  of 
Theophanies  and  Angelophanies  of  the  Old  Testamient)^  was 
applied  by  those  who  held  these  views  to  the  appearance  and 
life  of  Christ  At  his  transfiguration,  said  they,  Christ  mani- 
fested himself  without  that  sensible  appearance  to  his  disdipleB^ 
who  were  rendered  for  the  time  capable  of  beholding  him  in 
his  true  etherial  form.' 

Against  such  persons  John  was  now  called  to  defend  the 
annoimcement  of  'Iritrovg  Xpivroe  iv  trapKi  We  have  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  traditions  respecting  his  conflicts 
with  Cerinthus.  Irenseus,  amongst  others,  mentions  as  an 
account  given  by  the  aged  Polycarp,  that  on  one  occasion 
when  John  was  about  to  bathe,  and  heard  that  Cerinthus  was 
in  the  bathing-house;  he  retired  with  abhorrence,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Surely  the  house  will  &11  in  ruins  since  the  enemy 
of  the  truth  is  there  !"  We  can  perfectly  reconcile  it  with 
his  character,  and  find  in  it  nothing  unapostolio,  i^  in  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  feelings  natunJly  lively  and  ardent, 
proceeding  &dm  holy  zeal,'  he  expressed  in  such  strcmg  terms 
(in  which,  nevertheless,  everything  is  not  to  be  taken  quite 
literally)  his  displeasure  agamst  a  man  who  threatened  to  rob 
the  churches,  over  whose  salvation  he  watched  with  fatherly 
care,  of  what  was  dearest  and  holiest  to  him,  the  foundation 
on  which  his  whole  Christianity  rested,  and  to  destroy  the 

'  As,  for  example,  Philo  on  Ezod.  xxiy.,  ivhere  the  subject  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  divine  d6^a,  which  may  be  understood  partly  of  the 
appearance  of  the  angels  by  whom  Grod  revealed  himself,  partly  of  the 
symbolical  appearances  under  which  God  represented  himself  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  men ;  rp  Soic^crci  ainou  fi6vov  iccU  viroA^ct  8^i|s  9§tas  ^ 
iuttprydadtu  reus  ruv  trapovrtap  itawoiais  <ptwraffio»  &0^c»s  0«oD,  in  ffxarrat 
tis  &€fiuoTdrri»  iriffriv  rwy  fuKK&vrtsp  vofwdtrtUrOeu  (in  order  that  men 
might  have  the  firm  conviction  that  what  was  revealed  to  them  pro- 
ceeded from  Qod,  he  therefore  thus  operated  on  their  consciousness,  that 
they  believed  that  they  saw  himself).  Tou  0cou  Sctici'^Kros  Svcp  ifiwSkm 
ioK€7v  ttvMt  rrphs  rijy  rw  d€otfi4ui0v  icttr({irXi}((y,  fir^  tov  rmho,  Ihnp  i^tdnn, 
— PhUonis  Opera,  ed.  Lips.  1829,  vol.  vi.  p.  246. 

*  A  pure  spiritual  intuition  was  something  wholly  foreign  to  such 
persons.    Light  and  spirit  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  them ! 

'  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  imagine,  that  the  apostle,  by  the 
sanctifying  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  was  at  once  dissevered  from 
all  connexion  with  his  former  native  character,  as  well  as  from  tiie  peec 
liar  phraseology  of  his  countrymen ;  we  must,  with  Jerome,  leoognueia 
the  apostle  homo  adhuc  wuado  daustta  infirmo. 
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root  of  the  Christian  life  ;  still  the  pledge  for  the  credibility 
of  this  anecdote  is  very  slight,  and  it  may  easily  be  attributed 
to  an  extravagant  hatred  of  heretics.^ 

According  to  a  widely  spread,  ancient  tradition,  the  apostle 
John  -was  banished  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
by  one  of  the  emperors  who  was  hostile  to  the  Christians,  but 
by  which  of  them  is  not  ascertained.'  Only  Irenseus  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  Domitian  was  the  emperor,  for  he  says^ 
that  John,  at  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  received  Revela- 
tions, which  he  committed  to  writing ;  and  since,  according 
to  the  Apocalypse,  this  must  have  happened  in  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  whither  he  was  banished,  it  follows  that  he  was 
sentenced  by  that  emperor.  But  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  traditions  of  that  age,  we  cannot  acknowledge  this  account 
as  sufficiently  accredited ;  it  is  indeed  possible,  that  it  pro- 

^  Irenseus  did  not  receive  this  account  in  his  youth  from  the  lips  of 
Polycarp,  but  could  only  appeal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  what  others  had 
heard  fix>m  Polycarp,  iii.  3,  clcrlp  ol  cbcriKoores  adrov.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  persons  who  repoi*ted  it  to  Irenaeus  are  credible.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  much  of  what  Irenseus  reports  as  tradition,  leaves  on 
it  the  impress  of  falsehood.  Thus  he  himself,  ii.  24,  appeals  to  the  tes^ 
timony  of  all  the  presbyters  in  Lesser  Asia,  who  had  been  in  the  society 
of  the  apostle  John,  that  Jesus  was  about  fifty  years  old.  The  difficulty 
involved  in  this  does  not  appear  to  me  so  easily  removed  as  Credner 
maintains  in  his  Einleitung,  p.  225.  The  tradition  of  the  presbyters, 
according  to  the  report  of  Irenseus,  certainly  appears  not  to  have  been 
that  Jesus  first  entered  on  his  office  as  teacher  at  the  commencement  of 
that  riper  mature  age,  which  was  required  by  the  Jewish  customs  for 
assuming  such  an  office,  but  he  received  from  their  own  lips  the  deposi- 
tion that  Christ  had  taught  in  an  age  which  was  beyond  the  cBtas  juve- 
nilis, and  approached  to  the  senUU.  If  the  passage  is  genuine  in  all  its 
extent,  he  expressly  distinguished  this  age  from  the  cBtaa  perfecta 
magistri,  which  was  well  known  to  him,  in  which  Christ  first  appeared 
in  Jerusalem  as  a  teacher.  From  his  words,  therefore,  we  must  deduce 
4uch  a  tradition  as  he  supposed  was  understood  by  the  presbyters.  But 
we  can  hardly  suppress  the  suspicion  of  interpolation ;  for  however  little 
we  are  justified  in  depending  on  the  critical  judgment  of  Irenseus,  we 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  a  man  of  his  powerful  mind,  that  he  who  had  shortly 
before  said  that  Christ  had  spent  three  years,  from  t)ie  beginning  of  his 
thirtieth  year  to  his  death,  in  his  office  of  teaching,  could  afterwards 
attribute  twenty  years  more  to  him. 

'  See  Tertull.  Prsescrlpt.  c.  36.  Clemens,  Qui  dives  salv.  c.  42,  speaks 
of  the  return  of  John  from  exile,  r<tS  rvpdwov  r^Kwrhaamot,  without 
specifying  any  name.  Origen,  t.  xvi.  in  Mutt.  §  6,  also  uses  the  inde- 
finite expression,  d  *'?»iudw  /ScuriXci^s. 

»  V.  80. 
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oeeded  only  from  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  this  obecore 
book,  and  not  from  any  historical  testmiony.  And  if  the 
Apocalypse  contains  certain  marks  of  having  been  written 
before  this  time,  this  opinion  would  at  once  cease  to  be  tena- 
ble. As  this  is  really  the  case,  then  certainly  the  Apocalypse^ 
which  we  cannot  acknowledge  as  a  work  of  the  aposde,* 

^  We  refer  on  this  subject  to  the  celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Lfi^e^ 
Versuch  einer  voUatdndigen  HirUeUung  in  die  Ofenbarung  Johannei, 
Bonn.  1832.  (An  Attempt  at  a  complete  Introduction  to  the  Revelatioii 
of  John.)    Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  Dionyaus  of 
Alezan^ia,  that  not  the  apostle  John,  but  another  fiphesian  presbyter 
of  the  same  name,  was  the  author  of  this  book.    I  cannot  deem  perti- 
nent what  Guericke  has  sud  against  the  existenoe  of  an  Ephesjan 
presbyter  named  John,  contemporaneous  with  the  apostle,  and  must 
agree  with  Dr.  Lttcke,  that  in  the  passage  of  Papias  of  Uierapolis,  in 
Iffiusebius,  liL  89,  such  a  presbyter  John  is  undeniably  to  be  found ;  for 
since  he  classes  the  presbyter  John  with  Aristiony  who  was  not  an 
tpostle,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  apostles  before  named,  among 
whom  Jolm  is  also  mentioned,  no  other  person  can  be  reasonably  sop- 
posed  to  be  referred  to  than  a  presbyter  who  was  not  an  apostle.    If  we 
assume  that  such  a  presbyter  named  John  proceeded  from  the  apostle's 
school,  or,  with  a  peculiar  character  already  formed,  had  become  his 
adherent  and  laid  himself  open  to  his  influence,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, how  such  a  person  might  compose  a  work,  which,  with  much 
that  bore  the  impress  of  John's  mind,  would  combine  much  that  was 
dissimilar,  and  would  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  that  apostle  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  by  ao 
educated  Alexandrian  of  the  Pauline  theological  school,  stood  to  the 
epistles  of  Paul.    Thus  it  may  be  explained,  how  the  book  at  so  early 
a  period  was  held  to  be  the  apostle's  composition,  since  a  presbyter 
little  known  was  confounded  with  the  apostle ;  especially  at  a  period 
when  certain  widely  spread  religious  views,  those  ot  the  Millennariams 
gave  a  bias  for  such  a  change  of  authorship.    Yet  we  cannot  admit  this 
supposition,  if  we  find  in  Sxe  work  several  indications  that  the  author 
professed  to  be  no  other  than  Ihe  apostle  John.    Such  an  allusion 
appears  to  be  made  in  i.  2.    Yet  it  is  possible  either  so  to  explain  the 
words  that  they  may  refer  to  the  testimony  contained  in  the  book  itself 
concerning  the  revelations  and  visions  imparted  to  the  author  in  the 
Isle  of  Patmos,  or  the  words  may  be  applied  universally  to  the  whole 
publication  of  the  gospel ;   so  the  presbyter  John,  if,  according  to 
Papias,  he  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  Jesus,  could  also,  in  reference 
to  this,  say  that  he  testified  of  what  he  had  seen.    And  if  it  should 
appear  strange,  that  any  other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should 
designate  himself  simply  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  ¥rrite  with  such  con- 
fidence and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  we  may  account  for  it,  by  his 
believing  that  in  the  visions  imparted  to  him  he  had  received  a  com- 
^(nission  to  write  in  such  a  tone,  although  his  personal  standing-point 
'  not  give  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian  church.    But  if 

tiber  person  had  written  this  work  under  John's  name,  it  does  not 
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must  liave  been  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Nero.*    The 
whole  account  of  the  banishment  of  the  apostle  John  to  the 

appear  that  such  a  one,  in  order  to  deceive,  has  borrowed  a  reputation 
not  his  own,  for  in  this  case  he  would  have  designated  himself  more 
pointedly  and  decidedly  as  the  person  for  whom  he  wished  to  be  taken. 
It  is,  then,  more  probable  that  the  author,  a  disciple  of  John,  by  some 
circumstance  unknown  to  us,  havins^  devoted  himself  to  write  on  a 
subject  which  he  had  received  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
apostle  (as  Schott  and  Lucke  suppose),  thought  himself  justified  in 
introducing  John  as  the  speaker.  But  in  reference  to  the  origination 
and  circulation  of  the  work,  if  we  place  it  in  so  early  a  period  many 
difficulties  will  remain.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  the 
author,  since  he  did  not  see  his  prophecies  fulfilled  in  individual  in- 
stances, although  the  ideas  lying  at  the  basis  of  his  prophetic  visions 
contained  truth,  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of  the  book, — that  after 
his  death,  and  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  it  was  again  made  public, 
and  passed  more  easily  as  the  work  of  the  latter.  This  book  appears 
to  assume  the  existence  of  such  a  scheme  of  doctrine  as  we  find  in 
John's  Gospel,  and  this  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
earlier  origin  of  the  Apocalypse.  Yet  the  main  outlines  of  John's 
peculiar  doctrinal  scheme  might  have  been  formed  very  early,  from  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  received  the  life  of  Christ,  according  to  his  own 
mental  conformation,  before  he  appeared  in  Lesser  Asia  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Greek  language ;  he  also  might  have  already  adopted  the  use  of 
such  an  expression  as  the  term  \6yos,  to  designate  the  indwelling 
divine  life  of  the  Redeemer,  according  to  the  Aramaic  word  from  which 
it  was  taken,  (as  this  term  in  the  Alexandrian  theosophic  phraseology, 
certainly  arose  originally  from  a  translation.) 

*  We  remark  in  this  book,  the  vivid  impression  which  Nero's  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians,  his  setting  on  fire  part  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  especially  his  cruelties,  h>id  made  on  the  minds  of  men.  The  story 
that  Nero  was  not  really  dead,  but  had  retired  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
would  return  again  from  thence  (see  my  Church  History,  i.  137,)  appears 
here  more  fully  delineated  by  a  Christian  imagination.  He  is  the 
monster  to  whom  Satan  gave  ail  his  power,  who  returns  as  anti-christ 
and  the  destroyer  of  Rome,  who  will  force  all  to  worship  his  image. 
The  Roman  empire  at  that  time  is  set  forth  as  the  representative  of 
heathenism,  and  of  ungodly  power  personified,  and  in  this  connexion, 
under  the  image  of  the  beast  with  seven  heads  (the  seven  Roman 
emperors  which  would  succeed  one  another  till  the  appearance  of  anti- 
christ), Nero  is  signified  as  one  of  these  heads  (xiii.  8),  which  appeared 
dead,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so  that  to  universal  astonish- 
ment he  appeared  alive  again.  Nero  reappearing  after  it  had  been 
believed  that  he  was  dead,  is  the  beast  "  which  was,  and  is  not,  and 
shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit — ^and  yet  is,"  Rev.  xvii.  8.  Of  the 
seven  emperors  who  were  to  reign  until  the  appearance  of  anti-christ,  it 
is  said  that  five  have  fallen — one  (Nero's  successor)  is  now  reigning,  and 
the  other  is  not  yet  come ;  and  when  he  comes,  he  must  remain  only  a 
■hort  time,  and  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not,  is  itself  the  eighth  and 
one  of  the  seven;  (Neit)  as  one  of  the  seven  emperors  is  the  fifth,  but 
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Isle  of  Patmos  may  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  Apocft* 
lypse,  and  if  this  book  can  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  John, 
the  credibility  of  this  account  at  once  Mia  to  the  ground.  Tet 
here  two  cases  are  possible.  If  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  fixnn 
auLother  John  than  the  apostle,  if  it  was  the  composition  <A 
the  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporary  at  Ephesos, 
tlie  banidbment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  would  relate  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  apostle  of  this  name.  And  this  change  by 
which  the  Apocalypse  was  attributed  to  the  apostle^  would 
have  occasioned  also  the  report  of  his  banishment  to  this 
island,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  same  outward  causeB 
might  have  led  to  the  banishment  of  both  these  distuigiiished 

inasmuch  as  he  comes  again  as  anti-christ,  and  fonnds  the  last  oniTefBal 
monarchy  following  the  succession  of  the  seven  emperoFS,  he  is  the 
eighth.)  Nero  comes  from  the  East,  supported  by  his  tributaries^-the 
ten  kings  (his  Satraps,  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast)  leagued  witii  him  to 
destroy  Rome,  and  to  make  war  on  Christianity.  The  waters  of  the 
Euphnbtes  are  dried  up,  to  make  a  way  for  Nero  with  his  ten  Satnps, 
xvi  12,  who,  in  his  service,  would  bum  and  destroy  Rome,  xriL  18. 
All  this  marks  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  most  have  been 
written,  the  change  of  the  emperor  after  Nero,  while  the  image  of  this 
monster  was  yet  in  vivid  recollection,  and  men  were  disposed  to  depict 
the  future  in  magnified  images  of  the  past ;  it  also  agrees  with  this  date^ 
that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is  described  as  still  in  existence,  L 1,  there- 
fore it  must  be  before  the  year  70.  But  in  this  book,  I  am  struck  with 
one  contradiction,  of  which  I  have  never  met  with  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. I  shall  rejoice  to  find  that  it  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Llteke  in 
his  Commentary,  which  I  am  anxiously  looking  for.  In  vii.  4,  the  whole 
number  of  believing  Jews  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand ;  and  though  this  number  may  seem  to  be  merely  an  assumed 
round  number,  yet  Qie  number  of  Ohiistians  then  existing  among  the 
Jews  might  not  differ  very  greatly  from  it  See  Acts  xxL  20.  Boidfis 
these,  an  innumerable  company  of  believers  from  all  nations  and  tongues 
appear  before  the  throne  of  God,  from  which  the  former  as  Jews  are 
expressly  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  xiv.  4,  the  hundred 
forty  and  four  thousand  appear  as  the  company  of  the  elect  fhun  the 
great  body  of  Christians  in  the  whole  world,  who  present  the  model  of 
a  holy  life,  as  belonging  to  which  a  life  of  celibacy  seems  to  be  reckoned, 
a  view  which  would  not  accord  with  John's  sentiments.  Origen  has 
indeed  noticed  this  contradiction,  t.  i.  Joh.  §1,2;  but  he  avails  him- 
self of  the  allegorical  interpretation ;  he  thinks  that  in  the  first  passage, 
the  Jews  in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  flower  of  Christians  out  of  all  nations 
are  to  be  understood ;  this  opinion,  which  others  also  have  adopted, 
cannot  be  correct,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  other  passage,  that  here  only 
believers  of  Jewish  descent  ai^  intended.  As  in  the  last  quoted  passage 
^  can  find  nothing  predicable  of  Jewish  Christians,  I  cannot  satisfy 
Hlf  with  the  solution  proposed  by  Credner  in  his  MfUeitung,  p.  711. 
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teachers  of  the  religio  illicUa.  But  if  we  admit  that  another 
person  wished  to  represent  these  revelations  as  those  which 
the  apostle  John  had  received,  and  if  we  hence  infer,  that  in 
order  to  personate  John,  he  made  use  of  certain  passages  in 
his  life,  then  the  words  in  i.  9,  in  case  they  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  a  banishment  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,^  yet  always 
presuppose  the  feufst  of  such  an  exile  of  the  apostle,  and  we 
must  in  this  case  place  his  banishment  in  the  first  period 
after  his  arrival  in  Lesser  Asia.  But  it  is  possible  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Apocalypse,  such  a  tradition  might  be 
spread  that  the  apostle  John  was  banished  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian  (in  whose  reign  such  banishments  to  the  islands  on 
account  of  passing  over  to  Judaism  or  Christianity  were  not 
uncommon)  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  or  some  other  island  ;  and 
it  is  possible  that,  from  this  tradition,  the  supposition  was 
formed  that  the  Apocalypse  ascribed  to  the  apostle  was 
written  during  this  period.  Certainly  we  cannot  refuse 
to  believe  the  imanimous  tradition  of  the  Asiatic  churches 
in  the  second  century,  that  the  apostle  John,  as  a  teacher 
of  those  churches,  had  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  faith, 
for  which  reason  he  is  distinguished  as  a  martyr  in  the 
epistle  quoted  above  of  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus.* 

As  in  those  regions  where  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  church  devolved  on  John,  manifold  attempts  were  made 
to  adulterate  the  Christian  &,ith,  as  well  as  to  disturb  and 
suppress  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  it  was  the  main  object 
of  his  protracted  labours  to  maintain  and  propagate  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  Christian  love,  in  oppo- 
sition to  these  injurious  influences.  Of  this  &.ct  his  writings 
bear  witness,  which  as  they  were  produced  under  such  cir- 

^  Here  eTeiything  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  in 
Rev.  L  9.  There  is  no  necessary  reference  to  sufferings  on  account  of 
the  gospel.  I^e  words  may  be  understood  thus :  "  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  word  of  God,  and  testifying 
of  Christ ; "  which  would  be  only  saying  that  John  had  visited  that 
island  for  the  sake  of  publishing  the  gospel.  But  a  comparison  with 
vi.  9,  r£p  iffi^ytiivav  8ut  rhv  \6yov  rov  dtov,  Ka\  Siii  rijv  fiaprvplay  V 
cTxor — xii.  11,  \6yos  riis  fiaprvplas—xx,  i,  ir€ir€\€Kiafi4vos  tiA  rriv  fiap- 
Tvpiav,  would  rather  lead  us  to  understand  the  words  of  sufferings  for  the 
profession  of  the  &ith,  and  the  phrase  avyKoivuyhs  h  rg  e\l^(i  favours 
this  reference. 

s  The  words  of  the  epistle  in  Euseb.  y.  24,  quoted  above,  ical  fidprvs 
ira2  9iidffica\os'  oZros  iv  'E^ia^  k€KoI/atitcu, 
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cumstanoes,  give  indications  of  their  tondenqr  even  where 
they  are  not  professedly  and  intentionally  polemicaL  But  as 
his  natural  character  was  rather  oontemplatiye  than  arga« ' 
mentative,  the  controversial  element  in  his  writings  is  not  so 
decidedly  indicated,  nor  developed  with  so  definite  and  com- 
plete an  outline  as  in  the  dialectic  PauL  His  controveraal 
style  is  more  that  of  simple  affirmation :  from  the  'fulnesB  of 
his  heart  he  testifies  his  inmost  convictions  of  the  hasis  of 
salvation,  and  he  only  marks  occasionally,  and  points  out  with 
ahhorrenoe,  the  opposite  of  these  convictionSy  instead  of 
entering  into  a  fiill  confutation.  This  especially  applies  to  Ids 
^ospeL  Since  he  wrote  it  among  such  churches  and  far  eaxh, 
among  whom  a  multitude  of  traditions  respecting  the  histoiy 
of  Christ,  oral  and  written,  must  long  have  been  in  drcii- 
lation,  as  Paul  had  assumed  the  existence  of  the  memorials  in 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  it  might  be  expected  that  in  his 
historical  representations  he  would  take  these  oiroamstaDces 
into  accoimty  and  hence  designed  to  give  only  a  selection  fitnn 
the  evangelical  history,  such  a  one  appeared  to  him  best  fit- 
ted to  represent  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  from  whom  alcme 
men  could  receive  eternal  life, — ^to  transfer  to  others  the  im- 
pression which  the  exhibition  of  his  life  had  made  upon  him- 
self, as  he  declares  at  the  close  of  his  gospel,  where  he  says, 
"  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  which  are  not  written  la  this  book.  But  these  are 
written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  (by  the  virtue  of  this  &ith)  ye 
might  have  life  (true,  divine,  eternal  life)  through  his  name  " 
(through  him  as  the  Son  of* God);  xx.  30,  31.  John  accord- 
ingly made  exactly  this  selection  from  the  evangelical  histoiy, 
in  order  to  lead  men  to  this  &ith,  to  aid,  strengthen,  and 
uphold  them  in  maintaining  it.  As  in  the  application  of  the 
idea  of  faith  in  John  there  were  various  shades  of  meaning, 
all  these  varieties  may  be  included  in  the  words  "  that  ye 
may  believe;*'  and  as  they  are  all  embraced  in  the  apostle's 
design,  those  polemic  references  must  be  understood  which 
belong  to  the  maintenance  and  confirmation  of  that  fisdtL 
And  the  delineation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  its  unity,  as  it 
proceeded  from  the  heart  and  mind  of  John,  must  of  itself 
have  been  adapted  to  form  a  barrier  against  all  those  ten- 
dencies which  disturbed  the  purity  of  Christianity.     But  as 
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this  adaptation  did  not  assume  a  direct  polemical  form,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  John's  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
(that  of  simple  narrative),  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  had 
in  his  eye  anf  special  controversies.  Even  those  which,  &om 
his  peculiar  scene  of  labour,  we  might  consider  as  most  pro- 
bably auned  at,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  gospel  itself 
by  any  Mr  dieduction ;  as,  for  example,  the  declaration 
6  Xoyoc  vdpi  iyivero,  which  occiurs  in  tiie  introduction,  and 
marks  the  spirit  of  the  whole  historical  development,  as 
describing  the  revelation  of  the  divine  life  in  human  form, 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  &>rm  a  refutation  of  the  Corinthian 
gnosis.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  John  made  this  refu- 
tation a  leading  object  of  his  gospel  In  his  narrative  of 
Christ's  baptism,  he  might  have  had  a  strong  inducement  to 
bring  forward  this  controversy,  as  Cerinthus  had  afi&xed  a 
peciiQiar  interpretation  on  this  event,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  scheme.  But  in  order  to  combat  Cerinthus,  he  must 
have  commenced  the  history  of  Christ  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  have  adduced  those  marks  of  the  Divine,  which  accom- 
panied the  birth  of  Christ.  So  also,  though  the  manner  in 
which  the  purely  human  in  Christ  is  developed  throughout 
the  gospel  is  most  decidedly  opposed  to  Docetism,  yet  we  can 
find  in  it  no  trace  of  a  designed  and  continuous  re^tation  of 
that  heresy.  The  6  Xoyoc  <rapS,  iykvtro  is  not  in  the  least 
suited  for  this  purpose,  for,  taken  by  itself  it  may  be  &irly 
understood  in  the  docetic  sense,  that  the  Aoyoc  itself  became 
aap£,  since  Docetism  considered  adpl  only  as  the  apparent  sen- 
suous guise  in  which  the  Aoyoc  presented  itself  to  eyes  of 
flesh.  From  this  standing-point  it  might  with  propriety  be 
affirmed  that  the  Aoyf»c  became  traply  or  presented  itself  in  the 
form  of  ^a^.  And  in  what  John  says  of  the  flowing  of  water 
imd  blood  from  Christ's  side,  it  has  been  very  erroneously 
attempted  to  find  a  reputation  of  Docetism.  This  argumen- 
tation cannot  affect  the  Docetse,  for  they  would  be  as  ready 
to  allow  that  the  Roman  soldier  and  John  saw  the  blood  and 
water  flowing,  as  to  grant  that  Jesus  presented  himself  to  the 
senses  of  men  in  his  life  and  passion,  as  is  narrated  in  the 
evangelical  history.  They  only  denied  the  objective  reality 
of  the  sensuous  perceptions,  and  this  denial  would  apply  to 
one  &ct  as  well  as  to  another.  But  John  mentions  it  in  that 
oonnezion  simply  as  a  sign  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  death,  in 
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order  thereby  to  establish  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead. 

It  is  only  in  the  introduction  to  his  gospel  that  John 
appears  to  design  a  special  reference  to  men  of  any  peculiar 
mental  tendency;  a  reference  to  those  who  busied  themseheB 
with  speculations  respecting  the  Logos  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween the  hidden  God  and  the  creation, — and  to  this  class 
those  now  belonged,  who,  after  they  had  professed  Christianity, 
threatened  to  adulterate  it  by  mingling  with  it  their  former 
speculations.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  John,  inde- 
pendently of  any  outward  reference,  might  have  been  induced, 
by  his  Christian  consciousness  and  by  what  Christ  had  de- 
clared respecting  himself  to  name  him  simply  as  the  Legos. 
As  Christ  represents  his  word  or  words  (his  \dyoc,  his/iiij/iara, 
his  (j^tavrlD  as  the  word  of  God  himself,  that  thereby  alone  God 
reveals  himself  to  men,  the  fountain  of  life,  the  word  of  life ; 
so  John  might  thereby  be  induced  to  distinguish  him  as  the 
Word  which  is  God,  (the  seif-revealing  Divine  Being  simply,) 
the  Word,  the  Source  of  life,  and  also  the  reference  to  a  word  of 
God,  by  which  God  already  in  the  Old  Testament^  had  revealed 
himself,  might  here  be  added,  to  point  to  its  preparation  in 
the  Old  Testament,  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Being  in 
Christ.  Meanwhile,  the  manner  in  which  John  places  this  Word 
without  further  definition  at  the  head  of  his  whole  representa- 
tion, makes  it  probable  that,  although  he  was  perhaps  led  to 
the  choice  of  this  expression  from  within,  since  he  sought  for 
a  new  designation  for  a  new  idea,  yet  he  connected  with  it  an 
idea  already  existing,  and  the  train  of  thought  with  which  be 
opens  his  gospel  serves  to  establish  this  opinion.  John  wished 
to  lead  those  who  busied  themselves  with  speculations  respect- 
ing the  Logos  as  the  medium  of  all  commimicated  life  from 
God  and  of  every  relation  of  God,  the  central  point  of  all  the 
Theophanies — ^from  their  religious  idealism,  to  a  religious 
realism,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  God  revealed  in  Chnst — 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  Logos,  as  the  divine  fountain  of 
hfe,  had  appropriated  human  nature,  and  through  it  conmiu- 
nicated  himself  as  the  fountain  of  all  true  life  and  light  to 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange  of  Jena  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1830,  part  ill.  And  this  interpretation  does  not  necessarily  depend  on 
the  other  forced  explanations  of  John's  introduction,  occasioned  by  the 
"^Hsuliar  dogmatic  system  of  the  estimable  and  highly  esteemed  author. 
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every  one  who  only  believed  in  this  his  human  appearance. 
Instead  of  wishing  to  investigate  the  hidden  which  no  human 
mind  can  paietrate,  he  called  on  every  one  to  contemplate 
Him  who  had  revealed  himself  in  human  nature — ^to  believe 
and  experience,  as  he  testified  that  he  had  seen  and  experienced. 
In  die  circular  pastoral  letter,  which  is  distinguished  as  the 
first  of  his  catholic  epistles,  the  apostle  presents  himself  to  us 
under  a  &therly  relation  to  the  churches  of  Lesser  Asia,  whose 
concerns,  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  he  regulated  with 
wakeful  anxiety.  Lucke  has  justly  remarked,  that  the  hor- 
tatory or  paracletical  element  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
in  it,  and  the  polemical  holds  a  very  subordinate  place,  which 
agrees  with  John's  peculiar  style.*  This  epistle  contains 
an  admonition  to  the  churches,  to  preserve  the  original  faith 
stead&stly  and  truly  under  the  manifold  temptations  which 
threatened  them  both  fi*om  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  well  as 
from  various  classes  of  fidse  teachers — and  an  exhortation 
to  a  course  of  life  corresponding  to  their  faith, — with  a 
warning  against  a  formal  Christianity,  destitute  of  the  true 
Christian  spirit,  and  a  false  confidence  grounded  upon  it. 
When  we  think  of  the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  the 
transition  firom  the  Pauline  age  to  that  of  John,  as  we  have 
described  their  state  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  probably 
shall  not  be  able  (since  they  were  exposed  to  manifold 
diversified  conflicts  from  within  and  without,  and  to  dangers 
of  various  kinds)  to  find  a  unity  in  the  hortatory  and  con- 
troversial references  of  the  beginning,  nor  can  we  point  out 
such  a  unity  in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  itself  without 
a  forced  or  too  subtle  an  interpi*etation.  Many  passages* 
may  appear  to  be  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith, 
amidst  the  allurements  to  unfaithfulness  or  apostasy  presented 
by  the  outward  enemies  of  the  church,  both  Jews  and  Geii- 
tUes.  As  to  the  latter,  there  were  reasons  for  such  exhorta- 
tions, as  the  Christians  were  still  closely  connected  by  so  many 
ties  to  the  Gentile  world ;  new  members  were  added  continually 
to  the  Christian  communities  from  the  Gentiles,  whose  faith 
required  confirmation ;  and  since  the  first  Nerouian  persecu- 
tion,' individual  persecutions  were  constantly  repeated,  which 

^  This  epistle  is  in  the  apostolic  sense  a  \6yos  irapaK\i^<rfws, 
'  If  we  do  not  directly  admit  that  this  epifatle  was  written  in  the  last 
part  of  the  Johannean  period,  under  the  Empeior  Kerva. 
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were  dangerous  to  the  weak  in  &ltlu  Under  the  same  head 
may  be  classed  the  exhortation  at  the  dose  of  the  episde, 
&ithfully  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Grod  revealed 
through  Christ  as  the  source  of  eternal  life,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves at  a  distance  from  idolatry.  As  it  concerned  the  Je^ 
the  churches  in  Lesser  Asia  for  the  most  part  consisted  of 
persons  of  Gentile  descent,  but  those  who  were  formerly  pio- 
selytes,  and  individual  Jews,  who  were  mixed  with  them, 
formed  a  point  of  connexion,  by  which  the  Jews  coidd  exert 
an  influence  on  the  churchesf,  as  we  have  remarked  in  the 
Christian  communities  of  the  Pauline  and  even  of  the 
Ignatian  period.  It  might  also  seem,  that  when  John 
combated  persons  who  refused  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  he  intended  Jewish  adversaries;  but  a  closer  exa- 
mination will  suggest  several  objections  to  this  view.  As  in 
accordance  with  the  prophetic  expressions  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ  himself  it  was  expected  that  a  special  revelation  of 
the  anti-christian  spirit  would  precede  the  triumph  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  so  John  recognised  as  a  mark  of  this 
approaching  crisis,  that  many  organs  of  this  anti-chiistian 
spirit  had  already  made  their  appearance.  Now  this  could 
not  refer  to  Jewish  adversaries,  for  these  from  the  very  first 
were  never  wanting.  The  apostle  moreover  says  of  them, 
"  They  have  gone  out  from  our  midst,  but  they  belonged  not 
in  dif^osition  to  us ;  for  had  they  belonged  in  disposition  to 
us,  they  would  have  remained  with  us ;  but  by  their  outwarJ 
separation  from  us,  it  became  manifest  that  not  all  who 
belonged  outwardly  to  us  belonged  to  us  also  inwardly." 
This  may  indeed  be  imderstood  of  those  who,  while  they  still 
made  a  WeBsion  of  Chriatiamty,  we«  always  in  theiJ  dis- 
position  more  inclined  to  Judaism,  so  that  at  last  they 
openly  passed  over  to  it,  and  became  the  opponents  of 
Christianity.  But  such  frequent  conversions  or  apostaaes 
to  Judaism  in  the  Asiatic  churches  of  this  period  were  by  no 
means  probable.  It  is  more  natural  to  think  of  those 
members  of  Christian  communities,  who  had  fostered  in  their 
bosoms  heretical  tendencies  foreign  to  Christianity,  which 
must  have  at  last  resulted  in  their  open  separation  from  them. 
With  justice,  John  says  of  a  time  like  this,  in  which  churches 
^ere  formed  out  of  various  mental  elements  not  all  in  sd 
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equal  measure  attracted  and  penetrated  by  Christianity,  that 
whatever  portion  was  truly  animated  by  tiie  Christian  spirit, 
must  be  separated  by  a  refining  process  proceeding  from  the 
life  of  the  church  itself,  from  what  was  only  superficially 
affected  by  Christianity,  and  wore  the  mere  semblance  of  it 
Besides  the  manner  in  which  the  apostle  exhorts  believers  to 
hold  faet  the  doctrine  announced  to  them  from  the  beginning 
— ^his  saying  to  them  that  they  required  no  ftirther  instruc- 
tion to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  the  spread  of  those 
errors — ^that  they  need  only  to  be  referred  to  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  already  received,  to  their  indwelling  Christian 
consciousness  (ii.  22),  all  this  rather  imports  an  opposition  to 
&lse  teachers,  than  to  decided  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  who 
could  not  be  so  dangerous  to  believers. 

Although  John  describes  his  opponents  as  those  who  did 
not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  yet,  according  to  the 
remarks  that  we  just  made,  this  cannot  be  understood  of 
decided  unbelieving  opponents  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of 
Jesus.  And  we  must  explain  this  shorter  description  of  his 
opponents  by  the  longer,  according  to  which  they  are  repre- 
sented as  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as 
having  appeared  in  thejlesh,  or  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh.  Therefore,  from  their  Docetic  standing-point 
they  'yrould  not  receive  the  annunciation  of  a  Messiah  appearing 
in  the  flesh ;  the  reality  of  the  life,  actions,  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  in  the  form  of  earthly  human  nature.'  And  since 
John  could  not  separate  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
person  and  life  of  the  Redeemer  from  one  another,  for  both 
had  revealed  themselves  to  him  as  inseparable  in  the  unity  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God, — it  appeared  to  him,  that 
whoever  did  not  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
whole  unity  and  completeness  of  his  divine  and  human  life, 
did  not  truly  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah ; 
and  since  only  thus  the  eternal  divine  source  of  life  revealed 
itself  in  human  nature  and  imparted  itself  to  men,  and  a  way 
to  communion  with  God  was  opened  for  all, — it  appeared  to 

^  If  it  be  objected,  as  by  Lange  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  iUteste  Kirchen- 
geschiehte,  Leipzig,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  that  if  John  designed  the  con- 
fn tuition  of  Dooetism,  he  woald  have  expressed  himself  in  some  precise 
terms,  such  as  we  find  in  tiiie  Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  the  answer  is,  that 
it  is  John's  fiivonrite  method  not  to  mark  the  object  of  controversy 
more  distinctly  and  fiilly. 
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him  that  ^rhoever  denied  the  reality  of  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  Logos  in  the  flesh,  denied  the  Son  of  God  himself  and 
the  Father  also.  This  was  the  real  anti-christian  spirit  of 
fidsehood,  which,  though  connecting  itself  in  appearance  with 
the  Christian  profession,  in  fact  threatened  to  destroy  ^th  in 
the  Son,  and  in  the  Father  as  revealed  in  the  Son.  In  a 
passage  which  is  rather  practical  than  controversial,  where 
John,  for  the  purpose  of  exhortation,  lays  down  the  piositiou 
that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  arms  with  power  for  all 
conflicts  with  the  world,  he  adds, "  Jesus  is  he  who  has  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah  hy  water  ^  and  by  blood, — ^by  meaiu 
of  the  baptism  received  by  him '  and  by  means  of  his  re- 

^  As  the  tpxMBai  ZC  tdtAoros  relates  to  Jesus  sabjectiyely,  as  the 
person  who  had  revealed  himself  by  his  own  sufferings,  so  also  the 
second  clause,  (px^crOcu  81'  tiaros,  is  most  naturally  referred  to  some- 
thing affecting  Jesus  personally,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the  baptism  in- 
stituted by  him.  This  reason  is  not  perfectly  decisive,  for,  if  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  are  not  contemplated  in  their  pubjeetive  aspect, 
(that  is,  simply  in  relation  to  Jesus  as  the  sufferer,)  but  ratiier  in  their 
objective  aspect,  as  redeeming  sufferings,  as  that  by  which  Chrisi 
effected  the  salvation  of  mankind,  then  the  coming  by  water  might  be 
taken  to  denote  the  institution  of  baptism,  which  is  necessarily  required 
for  completing  the  redeeming  work  of  'Christ.  But  what  LUcke  in  his 
Commentary',  2d  ed.  p.  288,  has  urged  against  the  view  I  have  taken, 
does  not  appear  pertinent.  The  Messiah  (he  thinks)  was  to  be  inducted 
to  his  office  by  a  solemn  inauguration.  This  was  performed  through 
John  as  the  appointed  prophet  by  means  of  the  Messianic  baptism. 
Hence  the  coming  by  water  is  placed  first,  by  which  Jesus  at  first  revealed 
himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  from  which  his  whole  public  Messianic 
ministry  dates  its  commencement  This  must  have  been  peculiarly 
important  in  John's  estimation,  who  was  first  led  to  Christ  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  if  he  had 
meant  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ,  he  would  place  first  the  coming 
by  blood,  for  I  cannot  agree  with  what  LUcke  says  in  p.  291.  "  Bat 
because  though  v8»p  from  the  beginning  denotes  purification,  yet  the 
full  purification  lies  in  the  cSfiu,  John  emphatically  adds,  ohx  iv  rf 
tBari  fAovov  (with  which  alone  John  the  Baptist  appeared,  and  therefore 
was  not  the  Messiah,  Matt.  iii.  14),  dw*  iv r^  tSari  koI  rf  jHfiaru'  The 
baptism  of  Christ  was  in  the  apostle's  view  altogether  different  frcm 
that  of  John.  With  it  was  connected  perfect  purification.  Wate^ 
baptism  and  Spirit-baptism  cannot  here  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  this  Christian  baptism  necessarily  presupposes  the  redeeming  suffer* 
ings  of  Christ.  See  Ephes.  v.  25,  26.  As  far  as  Cerinthus  acknow- 
ledged the  Messiah  only  as  i\e4y  iv  r^  vhari,  not  as  ixeigp  4r  ry  cSftoTi, 
this  would  agree  with  a  designed  opposition  to  his  doctrine. 

*  On  account  of  the  importance  which  is  attributed  to  it  in  the 
Oospel  of  John,  in  reference  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Messiah's  dignity 
ind  the  hidden  glory  of  Jesua. 
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deeming  sufferings  and  diat  which  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose 
witness  is  inMlible,  hajs  effected,  and  still  effects,  by  him, 
testifies  the  same.  The  threefold  witness  of  the  water,  the  blood, 
and  the  Spirit,  thus  unite  to  verify  the  same." 

It  is  possible  that  John  in  this  passage  collected  such  marks 
as  appeared  to  him  most  striking,  which  distinguished  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  Grod,  without  any  special  controversial  reference. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  he  connected  a  polemical  with  a 
parsenetical  design,  and  therefore  was  induced  to  select  exactly 
these  marks ;  and  in  this  case  it  would  be  certainly  natural 
to  suppose  an  intended  contradiction  of  the  Cerinthian  view 
which  separated  the  Christ  who  appeared  at  the  Baptism  &om 
the  crucified  Jesus. 

This  epistle  then  contains  an  impressive  appeal  against  the 
practical  adulterations  of  Christianity.  The  apostle  declares 
that  only  he  who  practised  righteousness  was  bom  of  God, — 
that  a  life  in  communion  with  Christ  and  a  life  of  sin  were 
irreconcilable, — ^that  whoever  lived  in  sin  was  fer  fi*om  knowing 
him ;  whoever  committed  sin  transgressed  also  the  law,  and 
sin  was  peculiarly  a  transgression  of  the  law.  From  this 
oont»8t  itmight  be  iiiS that  the  Mse  Gnosis  here  com- 
bated  had  produced  and  confirmed  practical  errors ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  we  here  find  traces  of  the  fiJse  liberalism 
and  antinomianism  of  the  later  Gnosis,  such  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  p.  390,  in  many  appearances  of  this  age. 
In  this  case  his  opponents  would  be  only  those  who  opposed 
the  ethical  imder  the  form  of  law,  and  said,  What  you  call  sin 
appears  so  only  to  those  who  are  still  enthralled  in  legal 
bondage ;  we  must  give  proof  of  our  being  &ee  from  the  law 
by  not  regarding  such  commands.  But  if  John  had  been 
called  to  oppose  such  a  gross  antinomianism,  he  would  have 
had  to  maintain  against  it  the  dignity  and  holiness  of  the  law, 
and  his  line  of  argument  would  have  been  in  a  very  different 
direction,  indeed  quite  the  reverse.  He  must  have  said, 
Whoever  transgresses  the  law,  commits  sin,  and  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  is  sin.  Also  firom  his  saying,  "  Whoever 
sinneth,  knoweth  not  Christ,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
those  against  whom  he  is  writing,  taught  a  Gnosis  of  immoral 
tendency.  Nor  is  it  evident  that  the  practical  errors  which 
he  combated  proceeded  in  general  from  erroneous  speculation ; 
nothing  more  was  needed  for  their  production  than  that 
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anchiiBtiaii  tcndeiu^  which  would  naturally  Bpriag  up  in 
Christian  uomtimnitieB,  aiW  th^  had.  been  for  some  tine 
established,  in  which  Christianity  had  passed  from  parents  to 
children,  and  become  a  matter  of  custom,  and  thns  essi^ 
gave  birth  to  arelianoe  on  the  ojnu  operatimt  of  fitith  and  ct 
outward  profession,  instead  of  -vieviag  JaUh  a*  an  animatmg 
principle  of  the  inward  Hfe.  la  opposition  to  such  a  tendency, 
which  disowned  the  olauns  of  Christianity  on  the  whole  ol 
life,  and  palliated  immorality,  the  apostle  says,  "  Whoever 
lives  in  sin,  whatever  be  his  pretensiune,  is  &r  from  knowing 
Jesus  Christ ;  all  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  divine  law, 
which  in  its  whole  extent  is  sacred  to  the  Christian.'* 

The  view  of  the  fitlse  teachers  to  which  we  have  been  led, 
by  the  Fiist  Epistle  of  John, '  is  confirmed  I^  tite  seoraid, 
addressed  to  a  Christian  female  in  those  parte,  named  Cyris, 

>  It  is  remarkable  that  the  author  of  the  two  last  epistles  of  Jobs 
Btfles  himaelf  >  pr««hjter,  a  term  which  ie  not  suited  to  desigaale  ui 
^KKtle,  and  particDlarly  eiaae  at  that  time,  Fiad  in  tbat  region,  u  penua 
vas  living  nho  was  anuBoallj  diBtiiig;uiBb«d  by  the  name  of  the  Preg- 
byter  John.  Such  was  the  pre«b;ter  John  to  whom  Papiaa  appe&l;, 
!&ueb.  iii.  29,  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  tbis  epietle  M  him. 
He  appears  to  have  been  commonly  dintinguinbed  by  the  name  of  tbe 
preabjler  (which  ia  here  a  title  of  office)  Jobn,  from  the  apostle  John, 
and  hence  the  word  npiaP^Tipm  was  wont  tu  be  placed  before  the  name 
John.  It  is  indeed  improbable  that,  during;  the  liretime  of  liie  apoalle, 
another  conid  have  attained  eucb  high  repute  among  the  chumiea,  u 
tbie  epistle  leads  ua  to  suppose  of  its  author;  bnt  it  might  bave  been 
wriltea  after  the  apostle's  death ;  for  that  the  presbyter  SDrriTed  hica 
■nay  be  inferred,  as  Credoer  Justly  remarks,  ftom  tbe  circiimstaace  that 
Papias,  in  speaking  of  what  John  and  the  other  apostles  had  aald,  uses 
the  word  tliiv,  but  when  speaking  of  the  two  individoala  who  had  not 
heard  Christ  himself,  Aristion  and  the  pimbjrter  John,  he  ei^  \tyarttr. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  gietf 
bannon;  of  colouring,  tone,  and  style,  between  the  Snt  epistle  and  the 
two  others,  forours  the  opinion  of  their  being  written  by  the  fame 
person ;  nor  can  this  be  counterbalanced  by  the  instances  of  single 
expressions  that  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  John's  writinga.  It  ii 
difficult  to  imagine  how  that  presbyter,  especially  if  we  are  to  eoikaidet 
the  Apocalypse  as  his  work,  coold  adopt  a  style  so  foreign  to  himself,  in 
so  slaTish  a  manner,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Aa  to  the  name 
of  presbyter,  which  John  here  assumes,  we  can  hardly  think  it  of  conse- 
quence that  1'apiaa distinguishes  the  apostles  by  the  term  wpwrftn-^M,  for 
itiserideatthat  he  so  calls  them  only  ia  relation  to  their eontemporaries 
as  belonging  to  a  still  earlier  period,  and  it  cannot  hence  be  inferred  that 

"t  gave  biuiself  that  title.  But  since  there  is  no  original  docomeal 
at,  in  which  John  marks  his  relation  to  the  church,  we  cannot  pro- 
lee  an  opinion  that  he  was  nerer  known  by  sach  an  epithet. 
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and  her  children ;  for  in  this  we  find  similar  warnings  against 
false  teachers  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  human  nature.  ^  He  spec^  of  their  efforts  as 
forming  a  new  feature  of  the  times,  and  describes  them  not 
as  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  in  general,  but  as  persons 
who  had  apostatized  from  the  original  doctrine  of  Christ 
He  solemnly  protests  against  all  fidsifiers  of  that  doctrine^ 
enjoins  on  the  fidthful  not  to  receive  them  into  their  houses, 
nor  to  salute  them  as  Christian  brethren.  * 

The  third  Epistle  of  John,  which  is  addressed  to  an 
influential  person,  probably  an  overseer  in  one  of  the  churches, 
named  Gains,  also  contains  several  important  hints  respecting 
the  existing  state  of  the  chmrch.  This  Gains  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  active  love  with  which  he  had  received  the 
messimgers  of  the  fidth,  who  had  come  from  foreign  parts  and 
visited  his  drazoh.  But  in  the  same  Christian  community  there 
was  a  domineering  individual,  Diotrephes,  who  had  shown  a 
very  different  disposition  towards  these  missionaries.  He  not 
only  was  not  ready  to  give  them  a  hospitaUe  reception,  but 
wished  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so,  and  even  tiireatened 
to  exclude  them  from  church  commimion.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  apostle,  and  even  indulged 

1  It  appears  to  me  most  natural  to  explain  the  present  in  2  John  viL 
ipxifif^"  instead  of  iKriXve^ra,  by  supposing  that  John  used  this  form 
owing  to  the  impression  on  his  mind  liiat  these  false  tCAchers  not  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  Clirist, 
but  also  denied  the  possibility,  in  general,  of  a  Messiah's  appearing  in 
the  flesh. 

'  Although  we  may  recognise  in  the  form  of  this  expression  a  natural 
characteristic  of  Jolm,  a  yehemence  of  affection  as  strong  in  its  anti- 
pathies as  in  its  attachments,  yet  its  harshness  is  much  softened  by  a 
Deference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  writing.  He  cer- 
tainly wished  only  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  every  appear- 
ance should  be  avoided  of  acknowledging  those  persons  as  Christian 
brethren.  Only  on  this  account  he  says,  that  they  are  not  to  be  saluted, 
which,  in  the  literal  sense,  he  would  not  have  said  eyen  in  reference  to 
heathens.  We  must  restrict  it  to  the  peculiar  sense  of  Christian  siilu- 
tation,  which  was  not  a  mere  formality,  but  a  token  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. But  to  preserye  the  purity  of  Christianity  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  church,  it  was  yery  important  to  exclude  from  the  very 
beginning  the  reception  of  these  persons  (who,  by  their  arbitrary  specu- 
lations and  fiibrications,  threatened  to  destroy  the  grounds  of  Uie 
Christian  fkith)  into  the  churches,  which  were  not  sufficiently  armed 
against  their  arts,  and  into  which  they  had  yarious  methods  of  insinu* 
ating  themselves. 


\ 
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in  malicious  invectiyes  against  him.  It  is  evident,  that  if  a 
member  of  a  Christian  commimity  ventured  to  conduct  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  towards  an  apostle,  he  must  have  had 
personal  reasons  for  not  treating  him  with  that  reverence 
which  was  shown  to  an  apostle  by  all  believers  ;  just  as  thoee 
who  were  hostile  to  Paul  had  special  grounds  for  disputing 
his  apostolic  authority. '  It  is  also  very  improbable,  that  this 
unfriendly  behaviour  towards  the  missionaries  could  have 
arisen  at  this  period  from  an  aversion  to  their  calling  simply 
as  such.  We  must  rather  attempt  to  discover  a  speml 
groimd  of  dislike  to  these  individual  missionaries.  Nor  is  it 
unnatmtd  to  suppose  that  there  was  one  common  ground  for 
his  hostility  botb  to  the  apostle  and  the  missionaries.  Now/ 
let  us  suppose  thdt  the  latter  were  of  Jewish  descent  It 
is  said  to  their  praise,  that  they  went  out  to  publish  the 
gospel,  without  taking  anything  of  the  heathen  for  their 
maintenance.  If  they  were  Jewish  missionaries  this  would 
serve  as  a  praiseworthy  distinction,  for  from  what  Paul 
has  said  respecting  this  class  of  persons,  we  know  that  many 
of  them  abused  the  right  of  the  publishers  of  the  gospel  to  be 
maintained  by  those  for  whose  salvation  they  laboured.  Now, 
as  there  existed  in  the  Gentile  churches  an  ultra-pauline 
party,  of  a  violent,  one-sided,  anti-Jewish  tendency,  and  the 
forerunner  of  Marciou,  Diotrephes  possibly  stood  at  the  head 
of  such  a  body,  and  his  hostile  conduct  towards  these  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  towards  the  apostle  John,  who  on  his 
arrival  in  Lesser  Asia  had  sought  to  reconcile  the  differences 
that  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  by  the  harmonizing 
influence  of   the  Christian  spirit — may  be  traced  to  the 

^  It  may  appear  strange  that  Paul,  the  most  influential  of  the  apostles, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  in  xxi.  14,  only  tweWe 
apostles  are  named  as  forming  the  foundation  of  the  New  JemsaleuL 
Though  the  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes  might  induce  the  author, 
whose  imagery  was  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  to  mention  only 
the  original  number  of  the  apostles,  still  the  apparent  undenraluatiou  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gkntiles  which  this  seems  to  imply,  must  excite 
our  surprise.  And  we  are  ready  to  ask,  whether  the  author  did  not 
belong  to  those  who  did  not  place  Paul  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  older 
apostles,  and  did  not  sufficiently  acknowledee  his  fitness  for  the  apostolic 
work,  though  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  perceive  how  very  free  he  was 
from  the  Judaism  that  would  easily  ally  itf^elf  with  such  a  tendency* 

'*  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the  Christian  universalism  of 
a*B  school  of  theology. 
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same  source.  Thus,  at  a  later  period,  Marcion  attached  him- 
self to  Paul  alouA^  and  paid  no  deference  to  the  authority 
of  John. 

Various  traditions  respecting  the  labours  of  John  in  these 
regions,  which  he  continued  to  a  very  advanced  age,  perfectly 
agree  with  that  image  of  fatherly  superintendence  presented 
to  us  in  these  epistles.  In  a  narrative  attested  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,'  we  see  how  he  visited  the  Christians  in  the 
parts  round  about  Ephesus,  organized  the  churches,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  the  most  competent  persons  to 
fill  the  various  church-offices.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he 
noticed  a  young  man  who  promised  to  be  of  much  service  in 
the  cause  of  the  gospeL  He  commended  him  to  one  of  the 
overseers  as  a  valuable  trust  committed  to  him  by  the  Lord. 
The  overseer  care^Uy  watched  him  till  he  received  baptism. 
But  he  placed  too  much  reliance  on  baptismal  grace.  He  left 
him  to  himself  and  the  youth,  deprived  of  his  feithful  pro- 
tection, and  seduced  by  evil  associates,  fell  deeper  into  cor- 
ruption, and  at  last  became  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
Some  years  after,  when  John  revisited  that  church,  he  was 
informed  to  his  great  sorrow  of  the  woful  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  youth  of  whom  he  had  entertained  such 
hopes.  Nothing  could  keep  him  back  from  hastening  to  the 
retreat  of  the  robbers.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  seized  ani 
taken  into  their  captain^s  presence ;  but  he  could  not  sustain 
the  sight  of  the  apostle;  John's  venerable  appearance  brought 
back  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  experienced  in  earlier 
days,  and  awakened  his  conscience.  He  fled  away  in  con- 
sternation; but  the  venerable  man,  full  of  paternal  love,  and 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  sti*ength,  ran  after  him.  He 
called  upon  him  to  take  courage,  and  announced  to  him  the 
foi^veness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  By  his  &therly 
guidance  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  soul,  and  formed  him 
into  a  worthy  member  of  the  Christian  community.  *    Another 

^  Quis  dives  salv.  c  42. 

*  Clemens  gives  this  narrative,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  John,  as 
a  veritable  historical  tradition,  and  no  legend,  ftZdos  =  k6yos,  not  a 
fjuiSos  in.  the  sense  of  a  fable,  a  legend ;  Akowtov  ^S6oy,  oii  iiv0oy,  ixxd  6rra 

XAyov irapali^ZoiUvov  KciX  funifA'p  frttpvkityfiivov.     See  Segaar  on 

the  passage.  Such  late  traditions  are*  indeed  not  sufficient  pledges  to 
authenticate  a  narrative  as  true  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  narrative  might  be  so  constructed,  partly  to  check  the  injurious  con- 
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tradition  preserved  by  Jerome^  bears  also  the  impress  of 
the  apostle's  spirit  When  the  venerable  John  conld  no 
longer  walk  to  the  meetings  of  the  chnrch,  but  was  bonie 
thither  by  his  disciples,  he  always  uttered  the  same  address 
to  the  church ;  he  reminded  them  of  that  one  conmiandment 
which  he  had  received  from  Christ  himself  as  comprising  all 
the  rest,  and  forming  the  distinction  of  the  New  Covenant, 
^^My  children^  love  one  another  J*  And  when  asked  why  he 
always  repeated  the  same  thing,  he  replied,  ''That  if  this  one 
thing  were  attained,  it  would  be  enough." 

Thus  the  aged  apostle  laboured  to  the  dose  of  the  first 
century;  and  the  spirit  that  diffiised  itself  from  the  churches 
of  Lesser  Asia  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
testifies  of  his  protracted  ministry  in  those  regions.  The 
Lord  made  use  of  his  instrumentality  to  prevent  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  Mth  here  laid  by  the  apostle  Paul  from  being 
buried  under  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  speculations — and  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Christian  &ath  and  life  from  being 
distracted  by  various  extravagances;  that  the  glorious  body 
of  the  Christian  chiu*ch  might  not  be  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  sects  and  schools,  and  especially  that  a  schism  might  not 
be  produced  by  the  increasing  opposition  of  the  Judaizing 
and  Hellenistic  elements.  His  peculiar  tendency,  whicti 
served  to  exhibit  rather  the  fulness  and  depth  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  than  the  sharpness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  doctrinal  ideas,  was  adapted,  while  it  rejected 
with  ardent  love  whatever  threatened  to  endanger  the  founda- 
tion of  &ith  in  the  Son  of  God,  to  conciliate  subordinate 
differences,  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  universal 
Christian  communion  out  of  heterogeneous  elements.  The 
extent  of  his  influence  is  marked  by  the  simple  practical 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  zealous  love  to  the  Lord,  and  the  spirit 
of    Christian    fidelity  in   firmly   adhering  to   the   original 

fidence  in  the  magical  effects  of  baptism,  and  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the 
truth,  that  every  one  after  obtaining  baptism  needed  so  much  the  greater 
watchfulness  over  himself — and  partly  to  counterwork  the  opinion  of 
the  Rigorists  on  the  nature  of  Kepentance,  that  whoever  violated  the 
baptismal  covenant  by  pecccUa  mortcdia,  could  not  again  receive  foigif  e- 
ness  of  sins.  But  at  all  events,  this  narrative,  which  is  free  from  all 
colouring  of  the  miraculous,  gives  the  impression  of  a  matter  of  faoi 
lying  at  its  basis. 

^  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  c.  vi. 
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apostolic  traditions,  even  though  not  perfectly  understood, 
which  distinguished  the  Christian  teachers  of  Lesser  Asia  in 
their  conflict  with  the  Gnosticism  which  was  then  beginning 
to  prevaiL 

With  John  the  apostolic  age  of  the  church  naturally  closes. 
The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  which  by  him  had  been  still  exhi- 
bited in  its  original  purity  was  now  expiosed,  without  the 
support  of  apostolic  authority,  to  a  conflict  with  a  host  of 
opponentcf,  some  of  whom  had  already  made  their  appearance ; 
the  church  was  henceforth  left  to  form  itself  to  maturity 
without  any  visible  human  guidance,  but  under  the  invisible 
protection  of  the  Lord  :  and  finally,  after  a  full  and  clear 
development  of  opposing  influences,  it  was  destined  to  attain 
the  higher  and  conscious  unity  which  distinguished  the  spirit 
of  the  afiostle  John. 

We  TOh  now  to  contemplate  more  closely  the  development 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  its  original  form,  and  to  observe 
how  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  exhibited  itself  in  the  manifoldness 
of  the  natural  varieties  animated  by  that  Spirit,  and  in  the 
various  modes  of  oonoepiion  which  proceeded  from  those 
varieties. 


BOOK  VI. 

THB  APOSTOLIC  DOCTBINE. 

Thb  doctrine  of  Christ  was  not  given  as  a  rigid  defvd  letter,  in 
one  determinate  form  of  human  character,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced as  the  word  of  spirit  and  of  life  with  a  living  flexi- 
bility and  variety,  by  men  enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  received  and  appropriated  it  in  a  Uving  manner,  m  ac- 
cordance with  their  various  constitutional  qualities,  and  tiie 
difference  of  their  course  of  life  and  education.  This  di£ferenoe 
served  to  manifest  the  living  imity,  the  riches  and  the  depth 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  manifoldness  of  the  forms  of 
conception,  which  unintentionally  illustrated  each  other  and 
supplied  their  mutual  deficiencies.  Christianity,  indeed,  was 
designed  and  adapted  to  appropriate  and  elevate  the  various 
tendencies  of  human  character,  to  blend  them  by  means  of  a 
higher  unity,  and,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  the  peculiar  fun- 
damental tendencies  of  human  nature,  to  operate  through 
them  for  the  realization  of  £he  ideal  of  Man,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  human  race  through  all 
ages.  • 

In  the  development  of  the  original  Christian  doctrine,  we 
can  distinguish  three  leading  tendencies,  the  PauHne,  the 
Jacobean  (between  which  the  Petrine  forms  an  intermediate 
link),  and  the  Johannean.*  We  wish  first  to  review  the  Pauline 
form  of  doctrine,  since  in  this  we  find  the  ftdlest  and  most 
complete  development  of  Christian  truth,  which  will  best 
serve  as  the  basis  of  comparison  in  tracing  the  leading  ten- 
dencies of  the  other  apostles. 

*  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  apostolic  doctrine, 
admirably  remarks, — *'  To  disown  them  in  favour  of  a  one-sided  dogrma- 
tiflm,  is  to  abandon  that  completeness  and  solidity  which  these  modes 
of  contemplating  the  Christian  faith  impart,  while  they  reciprocally 
complete  one  another;  it  is  to  slight  that  by  which  acripture  truth 
maintains  its  elevation  above  all  conflicting  systems." — See  Die  Theo- 
logische  Zeitachrijl,  edited  by  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette,  and  Lllcke 
1822,  part  3,  part  68. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


TUB  PAULINB   I>OOTRIirie. 


der  to  develop  froir  its  first  principles  the  peculiar 
n  of  this  apostle^  we  mijist  take  into  consideration  the 
iar  qualities  of  his  anient  and  |  rofound  mind — ^his  pecu- 
iucation,  how  he  was  formed  iu  the  Pharisaic  schools  to 
ectic  and  systematic  development  of  his  acquirements — 
)eculiar  manner  in  which  he  was  led  from  the  most 
»us  Judaism  to  faith  in  the  gospel,  by  a  powerful  im- 
on  on  his  soul  which  formed  a  grand  crisis  in  his  history, 
lust  recollect  the  peculiarity  of  his  sphere  of  action  as 
»ostle,  in  which  he  had  to  oppose  an  adiilteration  of 
bianity  arising  from  a  mixture  of  those  views  which 
imself  had  held  before  his  conversion.  In  reference 
e  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
Christian  doctrine,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  what 
ys  respecting  his  independence  and  separate  stand- 
s  a  teacher  of  the  gospel.  There  is  no  doubt,  for 
}casionally  alludes  to  it,  that  he  had  met  with  a  tra^- 
ary  record  of  the  sayings,  actions,  and  precepts  of 
:,  and  these  formed  the  materials  for  the  development 
Cliristian  knowledge,  (ante,  p.  95);  but  the  Spirit  pro- 
by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  who  was  to  disclose  to  them 
hole  meaning  and  extent  of  the  truth  announced  by 
Bulightened  Paul  in  an  independent  manner,  so  as  to 
>p  the  truths  of  which  the  germ  was  contained  in  those 
ions,  and  form  them  into  one  whole  with  the  earlier 
I  revelations,  and  with  the  truths  implanted  in  the  ori- 
constitution  of  man  as  a  religious  being.  Those  who 
d  him  for  blending  foreign  Jewish  elements  with 
ianity,  entirely  misconceived  the  views  of  that  apostle, 
lost  clearly  apprehended  and  most  fully  developed  the 
;  of  opposition  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Nor 
t  in  the  least  justify  their  censures  that  he  made  use  of 
1  Jewish  elements,  which  contained  nothing  at  variance 
Christianity,  but  rather  served  as  the  groundwork  of 
3w  dispensation.     A  comparison  of  the  Pauline  leading 
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ideas  with  the  words  of  Christ  as  reported  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  proves. that  the  germs  of  the  former  are  contained  in 
the  latter. 

That  which  constituted  the  preparative  standing-point  foi 
Paul's  whole  Christian  life,  and  determined  his  transition  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity,  laid  also  the  foundation  for  the  pecu- 
liar form  in  which  the  latter  was  received  and  intellectually 
apprehended  by  him.  Here  we  find  the  natural  central-point, 
from  which  we  proceed  in  the  development  of  his  docitrine. 
The  ideas  of  vo/xoc  and  liKautavvri  form  the  connexion  as  weU 
as  the  opposition  of  his  earlier  and  later  standing-point  The 
term  hKuioavvri  in  the  Old  Testament  sense,  designates  the 
theocratic  way  of  thinking  and  life,  and  also  tiiat  unrestricted 
theocratic  right  of  citizenship  which  entitled  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  temporal  goods  of  the  community,  and  to  eteinal 
felicity.  According  to  his  former  views,  Paul  believed  that 
he  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  epithet  of  ^cVacoc  by  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law  ;  as,  in  truth,  the  Pharisees^  to  whom 
he  belonged,  placed  their  confidence  and  indulged  tlieir  pride 
in  that  observance,  while  they  guarded  against  the  violation  of 
the  law  by  a  variety  of  prolubitions.  He  was,  as  he  himself 
asserts  (Philip,  iii.),  blameless  as  &r  as  related  to  this  l^al 
righteousness.  And  now  from  his  Christian  standing-point  tiie 
epithet  of  ^/icuioc,'  was  in  his  esteem  the  highest  that  could 
be  given  to  a  human  being,  and  liKaioavvri  expressed  complete 
fitness  for  participation  in  aU  the  pnvU^es  and  blessings  of 
the  theocracy,  and  consequently  of  salvation,  ^orr/.  Aucacc^i'iy 
and  ;aii7  were  always  in  his  mind  correlative  ideas.  But  his 
conceptious  of  the  nature  of  this  hiKuioawii  had  undergone 
a  total  revolution  since  he  was  convinced  of  the  insufficiency 
and  nullity  of  that  which  he  had  before  distinguished  by 
this  name.  That  BiKtuotrvvq  vofjuicij  he  now  regarded  as  only 
an  apparent  righteousness,  which  might  satisfy  human  re- 
quirements, but  could  not,  however  plausible,  deceive  a  holy 
God,  and  therefore  was  of  no  avail  in  reference  to  the  king* 

^  Paul  was  very  fiEtr  from  employing  the  word  ^uccuoavvri  merely  to 
designate  a  subordinate  moral  standing-point  like  the  later  anti-Jewish 
Gnostics,  for  he  always  proceeded  on  the  theocratical  principles  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that,  in  Rom.  v  7,  a  higher 
deirree  of  morality  is  intended  by  the  word  iiyaBbs  than  by  9lKatos.  The 
-^site  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  places  these  words 
her  in  Rom.  yii.  12. 
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dom  of  Qod.  It  was  heilceforUi  his  fundamental  principle, 
that  no  man  by  such  works  as  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
complish from  the  standing-point  of  the  law,  could  attain 
a  righteousness  that  would  avail  before  GrodJ  This  maxim, 
which  marks  the  opposition  between  his  earlier  and  latei 
views,  it  was  his  main  object  to  develop  in  arguing  with 
his  Judaizing  opponents.  Now  he  certainly  in  this  con- 
troversy first  treated  of  the  epya  vofiov  as  an  observance 
of  the  ritual  prescriptions  of  the  law ;  for  his  adversa- 
ries wished  to  impose  even  these  on  the  believing  Grentiles 
as  belonging  to  the  true  diKaiotruvrf  and  as  essential  to 
fitness  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  this  it  was  which 
he  would  not  allow.  Yet  from  the  standing-point  of 
Judaism  such  a  distinction  between  the  ceremonial  and 
moral  law  was  not  possible,  for  everything  was  contemplated 
as  a  divine  command ;  both*  equally  involved  obedience  to 
the  divine  revealed  will,  and  both  required  a  disposition  of 
sincere  piety.*  Though  Paul  in  different  passages  and  refer- 
ences had  sometimes  the  ritual,  and  at  other  times  the  moral 
portion  of  the  vd/ioc  especially  in  his  thoughts,  yet  the  s£ime 
general  idea  lies  always  at  the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  When 
he  had  occasion,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  impugn 
the  justifying  power  and  continued  obligation  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law^  still  his  argumentation  proceeds  on  the  whole  idea  of 
the  vofAOQ,  It  is  the  idea  of  an  externally  prescribed  rule  of 
action,  the  law  as  commanding,  but  which  by  its  commands 
can  never  produce  an  internal  alteration  in  man.  Satisfaction 
can  be  given  to  the  law — ^which  indeed  is  true  of  every  law  as 
such— only  by  perfect  obedience.  Now  since  no  man  is  able 
to  effect  the  obedience  thus  required  by  the  divine  law,  it  of 
course  pronounces  condemnation  on  all  as  guilty  of  its  vio;r 
lation ;  GaL  iii.  10.  This  is  true  of  the  imperative  moral 
law  which  is  revealed  in  the  conscience,  not  less  than  of 
particular  injimctions  of  this  law  exhibited  in  the  Old 
Testament  theocratic  form,  as  Paul  himself  applies  it  in  the 

'  The  Pauline  expression  01}  SiicaioGrai  iv^iov  roO  Ocov  i^  epytav  vSfxov 
or  iK  vofwv  wcura  ff&p^,  is  a  phrase  which  most  probably  Paul  very  soon 
formed,  from  the  peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  convictions, 
arising  fh>m  the  method  of  his  conversion. 

'  IfHien  Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says  tnat  he  came  not 
to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil,  he  certainly  made  no 
such  distinction. 

VOL.  L  B  B 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  the  laW  written  on  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  law  of  conscience,  which,  as  he  asserts^  calls  forth 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  those  to  whom  the  y6fju>£  was  nut 
given  in  the  external  theocratic  form. 

In  reference  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  vofwc  in  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  requirements  to  Man  in  the  form  of  an  imperative 
law,  the  apostle  says,  Gal  iii.  21,  that  if  it  conkL  make  men 
inwardly  alive,  if  it  could  impart  a  true  internal  life  from 
which  all  goodness  would  spontaneously  proceed,  then  it  would 
be  right  to  speak  of  a  hicaiovvvri  proceeding  from  the  law.  Yet 
in  that  case,  if  Man  were  truly  in  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  in  the  constitution  of  his  internal  life,  it  could  not 
be  properly  said  that  he  obtained  a  righteousness  available 
before  God  by  the  works  of  the  law ;  for  the  external  supposes 
the  internal ;  the  disposition  of  true  righteousness  is  manifest 
of  itself  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience;*  the  internal  cannot 
proceed  from  the  external,  but  the  ext^nal  must  proceed 
from  the  internal.  Still  in  this  case,  works  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law  would  be  the  necessary  marks  of 
the  truly  righteous  and  of  the  righteousness  that  avails  before 
God,  of  what  is  truly  well-pleasing  to  Grod.  But  in  the  present 
condition  of  Man,  this  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  dispo- 
sition corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  does  not 
exist  in  man,  and  an  external  law  cannot  produce  a  change 
internally,  cannot  communicate  power  for  ftdfilling  its  own 
commands,  nor  overcome  the  opposition  that  exists  in  the 
disposition.     Even  if  a  man  be  influenced  by  inferior  motives, 

^  This  is  acknowledged  by  Aristotle;  Bri  8e7  r^  Socota  irgdrrorrai 
Hucalovs  ylveadcu. — rh  irpdyfiaTa  B'lKcua  Xeyerou,  Srov  ^  roiSarra  ola  ay  i 
9iKaios  irpd^eitV  Hkcuos  5c'  iarly  ovx  ^  ravra  irpdrrav,  &W.it  Ktu  6  ofhtt 
wpdrrmtv  &s  ol  Siicaxot  vgdrrovtrtv. — Eth.  Nich.  ii.  3.  As  Paul  contrasts 
the  standing-point  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  that  of  true 
righteousness,  so  Aristotle  contrasts  the  rcb  virh  r&v  v6fiuy  rerteyfiipa 
irotuv,  and  the  xas  tx'^^^^  xgdrrtiy  cKacrra,  &<rr*  eJyau  ifya0hw,  Aipyw 
8'  oTov  Hih  wpoalpetriy  (the  ^povuv  rd  rod  wveifiaToSt  from  which  all  right 
action  must  proceed ;  Rom.  viii.  5.)  But  Christianity  elevates  the 
reference  of  the  mind  above  the  reflection  of  the  good  in  Uie  wpeerrSfun 
to  the  a&rh  iiyaOhvt  the  original  source  and  archetype  of  all  good  iD 
God,  to  communion  with  God,  and  the  exhibition  of  thia  communion 
in  the  actions  of  the  life.  It  is  the  disposition  of  the  truly  rigbteoui 
which  refers  everything  to  the  glory  of  God.  Morality  is  a  mMiifesU- 
tion  and  exhibition  of  the  divine  life.  And  Christianity  points  out  the 
'*488  of  development  through  which  a  man,  by  means  of  r^eneration, 
Attain  to  that  &f>cr^  which  produces  the  right  irpoaip€fft$. 
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by  carnal  fear  or  hope,  by  vanity  which  woiJd  rucommeDd 
itfielf  to  God  or  man,  to  accomplish  what  is  commanded 
according  to  appearance,  atiU  the  disposition  required  by  the 
spirit  of  the  hiw  would  be  wanting.  The  worka  resulting 
from  sudi  attempts,  whether  they  related  to  the  moral  or 
ritual  part  of  the  io/jok,  would  want  the  disposition  which  is 
the  mark  of  the  genuine  Zii.uiomivii,  presenting  itself  before 
a  holy  God.  It  results  from  this  connexion  of  ideas,  that 
thou^  ipya  yo/iov  may  in  themselTee  be  works  which  really 
exhibit  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  they  would  be  considered  by 
Paul  an  acts  of  a  merely  superficial  external,  and  not  internal 
obedience,  they  would  bear  the  impress  of  mere  l^ality  in 
opposition  to  true  piety  and  moraUty.  The  cpyn  ra^ou  are  not 
classed  with  i^-yn  liyaOa  but  opposed  to  them ;  Eph.  ii.  10.  Of 
such  a  legal  Tighteousness  he  speaks  when  he  says,  FbiL  ii.  G, 
that  in  this  respect  be  had  been  a  Pharisee  without  blame, 
thou^  viewing  it  afterwards  from  the  Christian  standing- 
point  he  esteemed  it  as  perfectly  nugatory.  Thus,  in  a  two- 
fold Eensc,  Paul  could  say  that  by  works  of  the  law  no  man 
oould  be  Jiistified  before  God.  Taking  the  expression  work*  of 
the  law  in  an  idea]  sense,  no  man  con  perform  such  works  as 
are  required  by  the  law ;  taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  there 
are  no  works  which  are  really  performed  on  the  standing- 
point  of  the  law,  and  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  require- 
ments. 

If  the  assertion  of  the  insnffidency  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  he  made  without  more  e^iactly  defining  it,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  mean,  that  the  moral  commands  of  the  law 
eibibjt  only  an  inferior  moral  standing-point,  and  on  that 
account  can  lead  no  one  to  true  righteousness.  According  to 
this  supposition,  our  judgment  respecting  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity would  take  a  particular  direction,  and  we  should  con- 
edder  the  exhibition  of  a  complete  f^tem  of  morals,  as  forming 
its  eeseutial  preeminence  over  the  former  dispensation.  But 
from  the  manner  in  which  Paul  makes  this  assertion,  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  not  hie  meaning.  He  never  complains  of 
the  law  as  defective  in  this  respect,  but  on  the  contrary  eulo- 
gizes it  as  in  itself  holy  and  good;  Bom.  vii.  12.  The  single 
commandment  of  love  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  vo/io- , 
contains  in  &ct  everything  (Romans  xiii.  9)  essential  to  moral 
perfection,  and  whoever  fulfiUed  this  would  be  truly  righteous. 
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And  in  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomaiui 
his  aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their  yoftoi,  as 
well  as  the  Gentiles  in  relation  to  the  moral  law  inscribed  on 
their  hearts,  were  not  wanting  in  their  knowledge  of  what  was 
good,  but  in  the  power  of  w5l  to  perform  what  they  knew  to 
be  good.     The  reason  why  the  law  could  not  produce  true 
righteousness,  consisted  in  the  &ct  that  it  presented  goodness 
only  in  the  form  of  an  external  command,  and  also  in  the 
relation  of  the  command  to  the  moral  condition  of  those  to 
whom  the  law  was  given.     This  leads  us  to  the  central  point 
of  the   Pauline  Anthropology;    namely,  human  nature  as 
estranged  from  the  divine  life  and  standing  in  opposition  to 
the  requirements  of  the  law ;  whether  the  eternal  moral  law, 
or  the  law  in  its  outward  theocratical  form.     This  opposition 
we  must  now  examine  more  minutely. 

That  principle  in  human  nature  which  strives  against  the 
fiilfilment  of  the  law,  the  apostle  generally  distinguishes  by 
the  name  of  the  Flesh,  and  the  man  in  whom  this  principle 
predominates,  or  the  man  whose  mind  is  not  yet  transformed 
by  Christianity,  by  the  name  of  trapkiKoc  or  rd  Tfjg  o-opicoc 
ippovufv.  He  represents  this  principle  striving  against  the  law 
as  a  law  in  the  members,  which  opposes  the  law  of  reason;  he 
speaks  of  "  the  motions  of  sin  in  the  members"  which  ob- 
structed the  fulfilment  of  the  law  acknowledged  by  the  mind; 
Romans  vii.  5.  The  body  as  the  seat  of  sinful  desires  he 
calls  the  tKJjfja  Tfjg  dfAaprlag,  Rom.  vi.  6,  the  fffUfia  r^c  ff«p*:oCj 
Col.  ii.  11.  Hence  we  might  conclude,  that  the  apostle  de- 
duced sin  from  the  opposition  between  sense  and  spirit  in 
human  nature,  and  that  he  considered  evil  as  a  necessary 
transition-point  in  the  development  of  human  nature,  till 
spirit  acquired  the  perfect  ascendency.  But  this  could  not  be 
the  apostle's  meaning,  for  he  considered  this  conflict  between 
reason  and  sense,  not  as  founded  in  the  original  nature  of 
man,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  free  departure  from  his 
original  destination,  as  something  blameworthy ;  and  here  we 
see  of  what  practical  importance  in  the  Pauline  doctrine  is  the 
supposition  of  an  original  perfection  in  man  and  a  fidl  from  it 
Hence  we  must  consider  in  every  instance,  the  preponderance 
"'^nsual  inclination  over  reason,  according  to  Paul's  view, 
an  essential  consequence  of  the  first  moral  disunion, 
re  indeed  many  things  to  be  urg-ed  against  the  supposi- 
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tion  that  when  he  specifies  the  trdpl  as  the  source  of  sin,  he  meant 
nothing  but  sensuality  in  opposition  to  the  spiritual  principle 
in  man.  In  Gal.  v.  20,  among  the  works  of  the  trapl,  he 
mentions  divisions  (dixotrratriai),  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  sensual  impulses.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  argue  in  fistvoui' 
of  such  an  interpretation  by  saying,  that  Paul  had  in  view 
those  divisions  which  he  traced  to  sensual  impulses,  fco  a 
sensual  way  of  thinking,  to  a  Judaism  that  adhered  to  sen- 
sual objects,  and  opposed  the  more  spiritual  conceptions  of 
Christianity.  But  it  appears  still  more  surprising  that  he 
traces  everything  in  that  erroneous  tendency  which  he  op- 
posed in  the  church  at  Colossse  to  the  adpi  to  a  vovg  trapKiKoc ; 
and  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  attribute  everything  to  a 
sen^ial  addictedness,  for  we  meet  on  the  conlii,^th  a 
morbid  striving  at  freedom  from  the  senses,  an  ascetic  ten- 
dency which  would  defraud  the  bodily  appetites  of  their  just 
claims.  And  even  if  in  all  these  attempts  we  detected  the 
workings  of  a  refined  sensuality,  that  tendency  which,  while 
cleaving  to  outward  objects,  could  not  rise  to  the  pure  inward 
religion  of  the  spirit;  still  we  find  that  in  the  Corinthian 
church  also,  the  apostle  traced  to  the  trdpl  everything  which 
either  openly  or  secretly  opposed  Christianity,  not  excepting 
even  the  speculative  Grecian  tendency,  the  txo^av  Crireiv, 
which  treated  the  simple  gospel  with  contempt.  From  all 
these  considerations,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that  some- 
thing more  than  sensuality  was  included  in  the  Pauline  idea 
of  adpt  And  it  confirms  this  conclusion,  that  Paul  not  only 
uses  the  phrase  Kard  avOpntwov  irtpiwareip  as  equivalent  to 
Kara  trdpka  vepnraTiiy,  but  also  employs  the  designation 
ayOpwTTog  ybv^iKOQ  as  equivalent  to  ayOputwog  erapiciKOQ,  1  Cor. 
ii.  14.  .  All  lius  relates  only  to  the  opposition  of  the  Human 
to  the  Divine,  whether  the  adp^  or  the  i//vx>?/  against  the 
Oiiov  nvtufia,  Paul  detected  in  the  philosophic  conceit  of  the 
Greeks,  which  with  all  its  striving  could  not  pass  beyond  the 
bounds  of  earthly  existence,  and  satisfied  itself  without  finding 

^  Paul  indeed  might  distingaish  the  wtSfia  from  the  ^xh  as  a  power 
inherent  to  haman  nature,  which  serves  as  an  organ  for  the  Divine,  or 
for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  under  that  influence  acquires  a  predominant 
activity.  This  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  trichotomy,  (ji  threefold 
division  of  man)  in  1  Thess.  v.  23.  According  to  that  trichotomy,  the 
i^vxucos  would  he  a  person  in  whom,  by  the  predominance  of  the  lowei 
powers  oi  the  soul,  tne  higher,  the  subjective  wfuv/M  was  depressed. 
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the  highest  good  which  alone  can  give  true  satis&ction  to  the 
mind;  and  in  the  aiTogance  of  the  imaginary  l^al  righteoaa- 
ness  of  the  Jews,  the  same  principle  of  tJie  adpl  bb  in  the 
thirst  for  sensual  pleasure.  'Hiere  was  a  ooi^a  icarcc  erdpKo,  a 
hiKawarvvri  Kara   trdpKn,      These  ideas,  ffapB,  KOfffiOCf  xvtvfin  rov 

KotTfioVf  correspond  to  one  another,  llius  the  term  edpl  denotes 
hiunan  nature  generally  in  its  state  of  estrangement  from  the 
divine  life  ;  and  from  this  designation  we  cannot  determine 
what  Paul  considered  as  the  one  fundamental  tendency  from 
which  all  the  forms  of  sin  might  be  deduced,  or  whether  he 
admitted  one  such  source.  On  this  last  point  we  find  no 
precise  explanation  in  his  writings.  But  as  he  represented 
the  Oef  (fjyy  the  Xpttrr^  (iff,  to  be  the  principle  of  good  in 
man,  it  is  implied  that  the  kuvrf  ifjrf  the  selfish  tendency 
(the  cycli  in  relation  to  self,  not  subordinating  itself  to  the 
religious  sentiment,  Gal.  ii.  30),  was  the  fundamental  tendency 
of  evil.  Now,  partly  because  the  power  of  the  sinfril  principle 
in  the  present  condition  of  human  nature  makes  itself  known 
by  the  conflict  of  sensual  inclinations  with  the  law  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Spirit — partly  because  Christianity  first  spread 
itself  among  those  classes  in  which  it  had  to  combat  most  of 
all  with  the  power  of  rude  sensuality — ^partly  because  the 
body  serves  as  the  organ  of  the  sinful  tendency  which  has  the 
mastery  in  the  soul,  and  the  power  of  sinful  habit  continues 
in  it  with  a  sort  of  self-subsistence  even  after  the  soul  has 
been  made  partaker  of  a  higher  life  ;—  on  all  these  accounts, 
Paiil  often  employs  the  term  adpi  to  express  the  whole  being 
of  sin. 

Paul  commonly  refers  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  as  an 

universal  fact  in  human  natrn^,  and  appeals  to  what  every 

man  may  know  from  his  own  inward  experience.  .  By  this 

means,  his  preaching  everywhere  found  acceptanoe,  because  it 

was  based  on  a  fundamental  truth,  which  was  not  received  on 

tradition,   nor  on  the  testimony  of  foreign  authority,  hot 

manifested  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  The 

consciousness  of  this  schism  in  human  nature,  and  the  feeling 

arising  out  of  it,  of  the  need  of  redemption,  remains  in  its 

unchaiigeable  validity,  independent  of  all  historical  tradition, 

though  man  must  acknowledge  this  schism  as  a  given 

hout  being  able  to  explain  its  origin.     This  internal 

which  Paul  appealed  as  a  matter  of  immediate  ecu- 
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sciousness,  we  must  distingiiish  from  all  attompts  to  explain 
it,^  which  may  appear  untenable;  while  this  fact,  and  the 
sense  of  a  need  of  redemption  springing  out  of  it,  and  feith 
in  a  Bedeemer^  retain  their  value  undiminished.     Hence  it  is 
very  natural,  and  a  proof  of  the  apostle's  wisdom,  that  he 
treats  in  so  few  passages  of  the  original  perfection  of  the  first 
man,  and  of  the  first  sin,  compared  with  the  number  which 
relate  to  this  imiversal  &ct.   But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
what  he  says  on  this  subject  has  a  merely  accidental  con- 
nexion with  his  Christian  convictions;  that  everything  which 
he  says  of  the  first  man,  only  served  as  a  foil  borrowed  from 
the  notions  in  vogue  among  the  Jews,  to  set  the  redeeming 
work  of  Qlrist  in  a  more  striking  light  by  the  contrast.     We 
may  rather  affirm  that  this  fact  is  intimately  and  closely  con- 
neied  ^th  the  whole  Christian  consciousn^  of  the  a^stle, 
for  it  lies  everywhere  at  the  basis,  where  he  represents  this 
schism  not  as  something  included  in  the  plan  of  the  divine 
creation  itself  and  necessary  in  the  development  of  human 
nature,   but  as  something  blameworthy.      To  justify  the 
holinesB  and  love  of  God,  it  must  have  been  important  for 
him  to  be  able  to  sav,  that  man  was  not  created  in  this  con- 
dition  by  €k)d,  but  that  it  originated  in  an  abuse  of  the 
freedom  bestowed  upon  him."* 

^  This  &ct,  the  only  one  necessary  to  be  presupposed  in  order  to  faith 
in  a  Bedeemer,  is  in  itself  independent  of  all  investigations  respecting 
the  derivation  of  the  human  race ;  and  as  something  known  by  imme- 
diate inward  experience,  belongs  to  a  province  of  life  which  lies  out  of 
the  range  of  all  speculation,  or  of  inquiries  into  natural  science  and 
history.  And  the  doctrine  of  a  pre-existence  of  souls,  though  insufficient 
to  explain  this  fact,  leaves  it  untouched,  or  even  requires  to  be  explained 
by  it.  It  is  essential  to  Christianity  that  it  rests  on  an  historical  basis, 
which,  in  order  to  be  acknowledged  in  its  true  meaning,  only  pre- 
supposes experiences  which  every  man  can  make  for  himself. 

'  Kiabbe,  in  his  excellent  work,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  p.  56, 
remarks,  that  he  does  not  clearly  understand  what  are  my  views 
respecting  the  origination  of  sin  in  the  primitive  state  of  man.  But  it 
was  foreign  to  my  object — since  I  only  wished  to  develop  the  doctrines 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  conceived  and  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  their  mutual  connexion — ^to  explain  myself  further 
on  this  topic,  and  to  state,  as  I  must  have  done  as  a  believer  in  Revealed 
Belig^on,  that,  according  to  my  conviction,  the  origin  of  evil  can  only 
be  understood  as  a  faict,  a  fact  possible  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  belong- 
ing to  a  created  being,  but  not  to  be  otherwise  deduced  or  explained. 
It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil,  that  it  is  an  utterly  inexplicable  th'ng,  and 
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But  this  yi3w  of  the  subject  is  not  admissible  i^  as  many 
have  maintained,  Paul  exhibited  the  first  man  as  a  representar 
tive  of  human  nature,  and  wished  to  show  by  his  example 
how,  by  virtue  of  the  original  constitution  of  human  nature, 
love  of  pleasure  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciple or  to  the  capability  for  rel^ion — ^that  this  is  constantly 
repeated  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  in  order  that  man, 
from  the  consciousness  of  this  opposition,  may  attain  throu^ 
redemption  to  the  efficient  supremacy  of  religion  in  £^8 
nature.  This  chain  of  ideas  we  should  certainly  find  in  Paul's 
writings,  if  it  could  be  shown  that.  In  Rom.  vii.  9,  he  alluded 
to  and  intended  to  mark  the  condition  of  original  innocence ; 
and  how  by  the  commandment  that  state  of  childlike  Inge- 
nuousness was  removed,  and  the  sliunbering  love  of  pleasure 
was  brought  into  consciousness  and  raised  to  activity.  But 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  apostle,  where  he  speaks  of  an 
apparent  freedom  from  guilty  in  which  the  principle  of  sinless- 
ness  though  scarcely  developed,  lay  at  the  bottom,  had  in  his 
thoughts  that  ori^nal  freedom  from  guilt  which  he  rather 
describes  as  sinfulness.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  said  that 
by  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,  if,  in  Rom.  vii  9^  he  had 
assumed  the  existence  of  sin  already  in  the  first  man  accord- 
ing to  his  original  constitution,  as  something  grounded  in  the 
essence  of  human  nature.  In  order  to  reconcile  this,  some- 
thing foreign  must  be  introduced  into  Paul's  train  of  thought^ 
which  evidently  does  not  belong  to  it.  If  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  a  freedom,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be 
allowed^  according  to  this  Pauline  doctrine,  and  a  transition 
from  sinlessness  to  sin,  is  something  inconceivable,  still  we  are 
not  justified  in  explaining  Paul  according  to  a  representation 

whoever  would  explain  it  nullifies  the  very  id«a  of  it.  It  is  not  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inex* 
plicable  to  us,  but  it  follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  sin  as  an  act  of 
free  will,  that  it  must  remain  to  all  eternity  an  inexplicable  &et.  It 
can  only  be  understood  empiriecUly  by  means  of  the  moral  self-conscious* 
ness.  T6  ipdmfifxa,  t  irdvTtAV  ahi6y  ioTi  kok&v,  /AokKov  8^  ^  ircpl  r^irov 
«81s,  iv  rp  ^vxp  iyYiyvofUPri,  ^v  €<  /«^  ris  i^aip€9^(rerat,  t^j  iiXtfitias 
ovTtDs  ov  fi^i  wore  rixoi.  £p.  ii.  Platon.  Whoever  in  his  arrogant 
littleness  can  satisfy  himself  with  mutilating  human  nature,  and 
reducing  it  to  a  minimum,  with  substituting  thinking  in  a  certain 
form  in  place  of  the  whole  man,  may  adjust  after  his  own  fiishion  all  the 
phenomena  in  the  moral  world ;  but  the  unconquerable  voice  of  Katurt 
will  know  how  to  assert  her  rights  against  all  aach  fine-apun  theories. 
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6f  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  his  writings,  not  to  add 
that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  his  moral  and  religious  spirit, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Christianity  in  general ;  for  according  t(» 
it,  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  con- 
nected with  it,  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  necessary  decep- 
tion imposed  by  the  Creator  hunself  in  the  development  of 
human  nature ;  an  imavoidable  illusion  in  the  consciousness 
of  each  individual. 

The  sin  of  the  first  man  occupies  so  important  a  position  in 
Paul  s  views,  because  it  was  a  free  act  from  which  a  course  of 
life  proceeded,  contradicting  the  original  moral  nature  of  man 
or  the  image  of  God  in  man.  When  he  says.  Bom.  v.  12, 
"By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,"  we  shall  most 
naturally  imderstand  it  (as  he  adds  no  other  limiting  clause) 
in  this  manner ;  that  the  sinfrQ  tendency  of  the  will,  or  the 
opposition  between  the  hxmian  and  the  divine  will,  now  first 
maide  its  appearance  in  the  hitherto  sinless  human  nature, 
and  propagated  itself  with  the  development  of  the  race  from 
this  first  point  This  is  according  to  a  law  which  regulates 
the  propagation  of  human  kind  as  a  whole,  and  in  particular 
tribes,  nations,  and  ^milies,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
history,  no  development  of  human  kind  as  a  race.  And,  in 
&jctj  we  see  Paul  applying  the  same  law,  when  he  contem- 
plates evil  in  its  combined  and  reciprocal  effects  on  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  the  collective  body  of  Jews  or  Greeks. 

All  men  have  sinned,  since  they  have  followed  the  sinful 
tendency  that  has  passed  upon  them  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  In  this  sense,  Paul  says  that  by  the 
disobedience  of  one  many  became  sinners.'     He  also  connects 

^  It  18  now  indeed  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  last  claune  of 
Rom.  v.  12,  the  relative  pronoun  cannot  be  referred  to  ^dam.  It  is  not 
evident  to  me  (as  Bothe,  p.  32  of  his  acute  essay  on  this  passage,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1886,  has  maintained),  that  i<p>*  f  cannot  be  translated  **/or 
that;"  the  original  meaning  of  this  preposition  with  the  dative,  by  means 
of  which  it  expresses  something  conditional,  an  accompaniment,  easily 
passes  into  the  sign  of  a  certain  causal  relation;  and  as  iwi  with  a 
dative  signifies  this,  hence  i<t>*  f  by  an  attraction  may  signify  "  for 
that,"  "  because  thaf  This  meaning  is  certainly  to  be  adopted  in  2  Cor. 
v.  4.  What  Rothe,  p.  25,  has  said  against  this  construction  in  the  last 
passage  is  qnite  untenable.  Nor  does  Philip,  i.  21—24,  contradict 
this  interpretation,  for  anxiety  after  eternal  lite  by  no  means  excludes 
the  repugnance  necessarily  founded  in  human  nature  against  the  conflict 
witli  death.    Han  would  always  prefer  passing  to  a  higher  state  of 
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an  and  death  together,  and  affirms  that  with  «n  death  came 
into  the  world,  and  had  propagated  Itwlf  among  all  men. 

ezistence  without  so  violent  a.  procees  of  tnmBitian,  and  the  $iipiieSii  ii 
eertnialj  (wbat  Rolho  denies)  quite  as  neceaearj'  and  eonslunt  a  mark  o( 
the  ChristiBn  life  as  tlie  ;iriiroe«;>'.  1  will  readilj  allow  that  Paul  Im 
made  use  of  tliis  expreeeion  in  the  Romana  to  desijrnalc  causalitj,  eiote 
it  carresponde  more  tban  any  other  to  tbe  form  under  which  he  is  hen 
thinking  of  cauRalily.  The  first  original  canasltt;  is  the  sin  of  Adam— 
the  Becoadary  eanae,  the  coonecting  link  for  thin  contiDutition  of  detih 
from  Adam,  is  the  Binning  of  individimlt,  on  which  the  conneiinn 
between  ain  and  death,  subjectively  considered,  depends,  Bot  if  iIjb 
i^'  f  be  not  referred  to  Adam,  atill  the  pnasage  might  be  so  taken  tliat 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  would  be  mninuitied  by  it,  if  either  the 
ftfupTiir  ia  referred  to  the  participation  of  all  in  Adam's  sin,  (which  yet 
would  be  entirely  arbitrury,  since  no  more  definite  expression  is  added 

lo  iodicaU  that  the  apostle  ia  speaking  af  tiie  BinniDg  of  all  in  one,)  or 

the  to'  S  is  imdetBtood  in  Kotbe's  sense  The  reasoning  of  tbs  apwtle 
would  thtn  he  this ;  Men  sinned  indeed  from  the  lime  of  Adam  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  bat  they  did  not  sin  like  Adam  by  the 
riolatioa  of  a  positive  law,  and  wilhont  a  law  there  can  be  no  iispoia- 
tion  of  atn.  Consequently,  to  that  time,  not  men's  own  sins,  but  only 
that  tin  of  Adam  waa  pnniBbed  as  the  common  g'uilt  of  humanity;  only 
ia  this  relation  could  death  affect  them  as  a  pitniahmeat  of  sin.  But 
Paal  could  not  say  this  without  contradicting  what  he  had  aaserled  a 
little  hefbre ;  for  he  had  distinctly  shown,  that  the  want  of  an  outward 
theocratic  law  hy  no  means  excuaed  the  Gentiles  in  their  sins,  since  its 
pUce  WM  supplied  by  the  divine  law  revealed  in  their  consciences :  and 
alwa^  when  be  refers  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt  in  men,  he  appeals 
to  this  internal  judgment  on  their  own  sins,  without  taking  account  of 
Adam's  sin  as  reckoned  to  the  whole  human  race.  And  if.  with  Botbe, 
tre  distinguish  a  positive  juridical  conifeiion  formed  bj  imputation 
between  sin  and  death,  from  an  internal,  real,  natorsl,  and  IJierefbre 
immediate  connexion,  (which  is  a  leading  idea  in  his  essay,  and  «■ 
pressed  fully  in  p.  Gl.)  this  aelf-eontradictlon  in  Paul  would  not  he 
obvialed,  for  the  divine  imputation  and  the  voice  of  coOBcienee,  the 
internal  senae  of  guilt,  are  correlative  ideas  The  voice  of  eon- 
science,  in  the  internal  sense  of  guilt,  ia  nothing  else  than  the  subjective 
revelation  of  the  divine  imputation;  and  as  Paul  BMnmei  the  fint 
independenUy  of  a  positive  law,  he  must  therefore  annme  ths  aaeond  as 
something  independent  of  positive  law,  ai  he  himself  derelopa  it  in 
Rom.  ii.  11—10,  and  also  marks  the  connexion  between  ain  and  death 
established  by  the  divine  jostice,  and  manifested  as  such  in  the  con- 
Bciences  of  men ;  Rom.  i.  32.  if  we  allow  Paul  to  be  his  own  iiler- 
preter,  we  shall  find  the  train  of  thought  in  Rom.  v.  13.  14,  to  be  the 
followiog.  He  hringa  forward  the  objection  that  the  sin  of  Adam  had 
reigned  in  the  world  till  Moses,  alrhough  no  positive  law  wia  in  exist- 
ence, and  without  law  there  could  be  no  impntalion  of  ain.  He  rejid' 
thin  objection  by  the  fact,  that  death  still  reigned  even  over  those  (ho 
bad  not  sinned  like  Adam  against  a  positive  law.  This  fact  is  an 
obJectiTe  evidence  of  Imputation,  and,  as  is  evident  from  the  precedin; 
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Now,  according  to  Paul's  views,  this  cannot  be  understood  6t 
an  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of  man,  and 
that  the  body  by  that  event  first  became  mortal  instead  of 
immortal,  for  he  expressly  asserts  the  opposite  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45, 
since  he  attributes  to  the  first  man  a  aijjfxa  \oiK6vf  xJAj^tKov^ 
in  contrast  with  the  atSfjia  wvev/jiaTtKoy  of  the  resurrection. 

This  change,  therefore,  can  only  relate  partly  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  earthly  existence  would  terminate,  the  forcible 
disruption  of  the  connexion  between  soul  and  body  which 
we  designate  by  the  name  of  death,  partly  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  necessity  of  such  a  death  would  appear  to  the 
human  mind.  But  both  are  closely  connected  with  one 
another.  As  life,  life  in  commimion  with  God,  a  divine,  holyj 
happy,  and  unchangeable  life,  are  ideas  indissolubly  connected 

remarkd,  this  imputation  approves  itself  to  be  just  in  tbe  conscience, 
which  exhibits  men  as  transgressors  of  an  undeniable  diyine  law. 

1  What  Paul  here  says  of  the  r^uxuedv  of  man,  certainly  relates  only 
to  the  constitution  of  the  body,  which  only  has  in  it  the  principle  of 
earthly  life ;  he  could  not  mean  to  designate  by  it  the  nature  of  man  in 
general,  as  if,  since  it  had  in  itself  nothing  higher  than  an  animal  priu: 
ciple,  and  was  destitute  of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  was  first 
imparted  through  Christ  to  human  nature,  it  must  necessarily  snccnmb 
to  temptation.  That  supposition  which  we  have  already  combated 
would  then  follow,  that  sin  was  something  already  deposited  in  the 
psychical  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  a  necessary  link  in  its 
development,  which  would  manifest  its  power  when  once  aroused  from 
its  slumbers,  and  that  sinlessness  could  only  emanate  from  Christ.  But 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  the  indwelling  irytufxa  of  the  human 
nature  itself  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  supernatural  TrvtufiOf  as  the. 
receptacle  in  the  human  soul  for  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
that  which,  in  connexion  with  the  supernatural  influence,  belongs  to  its 
right  activity ;  see  above,  p.  130.  Even  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  fallen 
man,  he  reoognises  something  higher  as  the  tjfvxV'  I  cannot  agree  with 
Usterl,  that,  in  the  passage  1  Thesa.  v.,  by  the  term  w^viia,  we  are  to 
understand  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  divine  principle  of 
life  communicated  by  it,  as  some  individualized  in  man.  In  reference 
to  this,  Paul  could  not  express  the  wish  that  it  might  be  preserved 
blameless,  for  in  itself  it  could  not  be  affected  by  any  sin :  wherever 
anything  sinful  found  entrance,  it  must  retire.  The  passage  in  1  Thess* 
i.  19,  **  Kepress  not  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  let  inspiration 
have  its  free  movement,"  cannot  be  considered  parallel ;  and  as  little 
the  exhortation  in  Eph.  iv.  30,  not  to  grieve  by  evil  passions  the  Spirit 
of  €k>d  working  in  the  souls  of  believers,  which  is  very  different  from 
keeping  it  blameless  and  spotless.  In  all  these  passages,  irvcO/ui  is  not 
spoken  of  as  a  property  of  man ;  in  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  thenvcO/ui 
is  represented  as  altogether  homogeneous,  as  a  component  part  of  human 
nature  with  the  soul  and  body 
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in  the  New  Testament  phraseology,  paiticularly  in  the  writingB 
of  Paul  and  John,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  equally  connected 
the  ideas  of  sin,  unhappiness,  and  death.  As  man  in  com- 
munion with  God  becomes  conscious  of  a  divine  life  raised 
above  all  change  and  death,  and  the  thought  of  the  cessation 
of  life  or  annihilation  is  unknown  ;  so  when  by  sm  this  con- 
nexion is  broken,  and,  in  estrangement  from  God  as  the 
eternal  fountain  of  life,  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  contracted 
existence,  the  thought  of  death  first  springs  up.  Without 
tl^is,  the  transition  from'  an  earthly  existence  to  a  higher — 
objective  in  itself,  and  subjective  to  the  mind* — would  have 
been  only  the  form  of  a  higher  development  of  life.  In  this 
sense,  Paul  calls  sin,  the  sting  of  death,  1  Cor.  xv.  56,  by 
which  he  marks  the  internal  connexion  between  death  and  a 
sense  of  guilt ;  as  the  wounding  power  of  death  is  founded  in 
sin,  death  as  that  terrific  object  to  the  mind  of  man  exhibits 
itself  only  in  connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

Paul  certainly  represents  a  corruption  of  human  nature  as 
the  consequence  of  the  first  sin,  and  admits  a  supremacy  cf 
the  sinfy.  principle  in  the  himian  race,  but  not  in  sacb.  a 
manner  that  the  original  nature  of  man  as  the  ofi&pring  of 
God,  and  created  in  his  image,  has  been  thereby  destroyed. 
Bather  he  admits  the  existence  in  man  of  two  opposing  prin- 
ciples— ^the  predominating  sinful  principle  and  the  divine  prin- 
ciple, depressed  and  obscured  by  the  former,  yet  still  more  or 
less  manifesting  its  heavenly  origin.  Hence  he  deduces  an  un- 
deniable consciousness  of  God,  and  an  equally  imdeniable  moral 
self-consciousness  as  a  radiation  from  the  former.  And  as  he 
recognises  an  original  and  universal  revelation  of  God  to  the 
human  consciousness^  so  also  he  acknowledges  in  human 
nature  a  constitution  adapted  to  receive  it ;  as  there  is  a  self- 
testimony  of  God,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  man  lives,  moves,  and 
exists,  so  also  there  is  an  original  susceptibility  in  human 
nature  corresponding  to  that  testimony.  The  whole  creation 
as  a  revelation  of  God,  especially  of  his  almightiness  and 

^  Erabbe,  in  his  work  already  quoted,  although  the  premises  deduced 
by  him  from  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  ought  to  have  led  to  the  same  view  as  mine, 
yet  he*  has  opposed  it,  under  the  supposition  that  I  have  not  admitted 
an  objective  alteration  of  the  form  of  death,  but  only  a  subjective 
alteration  in  reference  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  represented  to  the  mind 
of  man.  To  guard  against  this  misunderstanding,  I  have  added  sevenl 
new  observations  to  render  my  meaning  more  explicit. 
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goodness,'  is  designed  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  maa  to  a  per- 
ception of  this  inward  revelation  of  God.  But  since  by  the 
predominant  sinful  tendency  of  man  the  susceptibility  for  this 
revelation  of  God  is  impaired,  he  has  lost  the  ability  to  raise 
himself  by  means  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  outward  im- 
pressions to  a  development  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  serve  as  an 
organ  for  which  is  the  highest  destiny  of  the  human  spirit.* 
Since  the  consciousness  in  man  of  an  interior  being,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  distinct  from  nature,  and  exalted  above  it,  is 
capable  of  appropriating  the  supernatural,  has  been  depressed 
by  sin, — since  he  has  enslaved  himself  to  that  nature  over 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule/  he  is  no  longer  able  to  develop 

^  In  Bom.  i.  20,  Paul  firet  ftsserts  in  general,  that  the  invisible  being 
of  Qod  is  manifested  to  the  thinking  spirit  by  the  creation;  be  then 
specifies  the  revelation  of  his  power,  and  adds  to  it  the  general  term 
0€t^s,  (on  the  form  of  this  word  see  Rttckert,)  including  everything 
besides  which  belongs  to  the  revelation  of  the  idea  of  God,  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  ii6para  rov  0wu.    We  cannot  de- 
dace  firom  the  words  (for  it  was  not  the  apostle's  intention  to  be  more 
definite)  a  special  reference  to  any  other  divine  attribute ;  but  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  he  brings  forward  the  idea  of  Almightiness,  be- 
canse  ihis  first  strikes  the  religious  consciousness  on  the  contemplation 
of  Nature,  and  hence  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  nigher 
power  is  the  predominant  sentiment  in  Natural  i^ligion.    Still  we  may 
infer,  from  the  term  nifx^P^^^V^f^  in  ▼•  21,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
was  present  to  his  thoughts,  which  is  favoured  by  a  reference  to  Acts 
ziv.  17.     In  this  result  I  agree  with  Schneckenburger  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Natural  Theology  of  Paul  and  its  sources,  contained  in  his 
BeUrUge  zur  Sinleitung,  Ac      But  I  cannot  perceive  the  necessity 
for  deducing  the  manner  in  which  Paul  has  expressed  himself  from  any 
other  source  than  from  the  depths  of  his  own  spirit,  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  in  Philo's  fiur  less  original  investigations,  I  can 
find  nothing  which  can  serve  to  explain  Paul's  thoughts  and  language, 
although  I  see  nothing  in  the  use  Schneckenburger  is  disposed  to  m&e 
of  Philo  for  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  which  tends  to  de-  • 
predate  the  latter ;  and  I  must  entirely  agree  with  his  excellent  remarks 
on  the  relation  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  school  to  the  appearance  of 
Christianity.    He  also  justly  remarks,  that  those  who  in  their  folly  think 
that  they  can  illustrate  the  greatest  revolution  in  the  human  race  (the 
moral  creation  effected  by  Christianity)  by  excerpts  from  Philo  (an  at- 
tempt as  rational  as  to  explain  the  living  principle  by  a  corpse),  must 
serve  quite  a  different  object  from  that  which  they  have  proposed  to 
themselves. 

*  The  connexion  of  the  inward  and  outward  revelation  of  Qod  is 
probably  ^nted  at  in  the  phrase  iv  avrois,    Romans  i.  19. 

'  The  dominion  of  man  over  nature  presupposes  in  its  true  signifi- 
eance  the  free  development  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  which  the 
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the  feelings  excited  in  his  breast,  of  dependence  on  a  higher 
power,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  him, 
so  as  to  believe  in  an  Almighty  God  as  Creator  and  Goyemor 
of  the  world,  but  he  allows  these  feelings  to  terminate  in  the 
created  beings,  in  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature  by 
which  they  were  first  excited.  Thus,  as  Paul  describes  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  idolatry  originated  in  the  deification  of 
Nature^  which  yet  implies  a  depressed  consciousness  of  God, 
and  to  this,  as  lying  at  its  basis,  Paul  appealed  in  his  discourse 
at  Athens.  This  depression  of  the  consciousness  of  God  by  the 
substitution  of  sensible  objects,  tended  more  and  more  to  the 
deterioration  of  man's  moral  nature  ;  Rom.  i  28.  Yet  this, 
as  it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  humanity,  could  not  be 
entirely  obliterated.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  conscience 
as  the  imdeniable  emanation  from  the  consciousness  of  Godw 
According  to  Paul,  this  is  the  reyelation  of  an  internal  law  for 
the  life,  and  a  judgment  upon  it,  imdeniable  by  man,  even 
should  he  not  deduce  from  it  the  consciousness  of  that  God 
who  here  manifests  himself  as  a  hidden  legislative  and  judging 
power.  Men,  in  passing  judgment  on  one  another,  give 
evidence  of  the  power  of  that  innate  law  of  their  nature^  and 
condemn  themselves  ;  Rom.  ii.  1.* 

Thus  Paul  represents  two  general  principles  in  the  natural 
man  as  striving  against  each  other ;  the  principle  peculiar  to 
the  ofispring  of  God,  and  allied  to  God,  an  implanted  con- 
sciousness of  God,  and  (groimded  on  that)  a  moral  self-coa- 
sciousness,  the  reaction  of  the  religious  and  moral  nature  of 
man ;  and  the  principle  of  sin ;  or,  in  other  words,  Spirit  and 
Flesh.     And  as  the  former,  the  original  nature  of  man,  Lb 

elevation  of  the  spirit  oyer  natare  and  its  affinity  to  GK>d  is  foonded,  as 
a  means  of  exercising  that  true  dominion. 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Paul,  in  this  passage, 
alluded  to  the  Jews,  who  are  expressly  mentioned  in  ▼.  9.  Had  this 
been  the  case,  the  transition  from  those  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking, 
the  Gentiles,  to  this  new  subject,  the  Jews,  must  have  been  in  some  way 
marked.  But  the  9id  only  refers  us  to  what  immediately  precedes,  L  82, 
which  relates  to  the  Gentiles,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  Paul  con- 
fined himself  to  the  same  class  of  Gentiles.  Since  whoever  knows  the 
law  of  God  (according  to  which  they  who  do  such  things  are  worthy  of 
death)  and  yet  does  what  it  forbids,  cannot  excuse  himself, — thou  (smst 
allege  no  excuse  for  thyself;  thou,  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  thou  who 
testifiest  of  thy  knowledge  of  God,  when  thou  judgest  another,  thou 
eondemnest  thyselfl 
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cheoked  in  ite  development  and  efficiency  by  the  latter,  and 
detained  a  prisoner  as  by  a  hostile  force,  he  describes  the  state 
of  the  natural  man  in  general  as  one  of  hondage}  Still  a  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made  between  the  different  states  of  this 
bondage,  whether  it  is  conscious  or  unconscious;  whether  the 
depressed  higher  nature  has  become  unconscious  of  its  own 
prerogative,  and  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it,  or  whether 
the  sensd  of  bondage  in  which  man's  higher  self  is  held  has 
been  excited,  and  hence  a  longing  after  freedom  in  the  de- 
veloped higher  self-consciousness.  The  latter  is  the  state  to 
whidi  the  apostle  has  affixed  the  name  of  bondage  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  of  the  word,  the  bondage  imder  the  law  ;  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  depressed  higher 
nature  is  combined  with  that  of  the  law  revealing  itself  in  it. 
Hence  tibese  two  states  of  unconscious  or  conscious  bondage 
are  distinguished  as  living  without  the  law,  or  living  under 
the  law.  These  two  states  the  apostle  describes  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans ;  he  here  depicts,  in  his 
own  person,  and  from  his  own  experience,  two  general  states. 

The  first  state  he  represents  as  one  in  which  a  man  lives  in 
delusive  satis&otion,  unconscious  both  of  the  requirements  of 
the  holy  law  and  of  the  power  of  the  counteracting  principle 
of  sinfiilness.  He  awakes  from,  this  state  of  security  when  the 
consciousness  of  the  law  and  its  reqiurements  is  excited.  The 
moral  ideal,  which  is  presented  by  the  law  to  the  self-con- 
sciotumess  of  man,  exerts  an  attractive  influence  on  his  higher 
nature.  He  feels  that  he  can  find  satisfaction  and  happiness 
only  in  the  agreement  of  his  life  with  this  law.  But  then  he 
sees  that  he  has  been  wofiilly  deceived,  for  the  law  when  it 
brings  forth  into  consciousness  the  sinful  desires  that  had 
hitherto  been  slumbering  in  his  breast,  irritates  them  to 
greater  a^^ivity  by  the  opposition  of  its  commands.  The  man 
who  is  enduring  this  conflict  is  represented  by  Paul  as  saying, 
^  The  commandment  that  should  have  tended  to  life  brought 
only  death ;  for  sin  which  now  took  occasion  to  break  forth, 
deceived  me  by  the  commandment  and  by  it  slew  me.*' — Rom. 
viL  10,  11.  lie  deception  which  was  practised  by  the  power 
of  the  hitherto  slumbering  but  now  rampant  sinful  desires, 
consisted  in  this,  that  when  the  law  in  its  glory,  the  moral 
aichel^pe,  first  revealed  itself  to  the  higher  nature  of  man, 

^  The  JhvXtia  r^f  hfiaprlas. 
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he  was  filled  with  earnest  desire  to  seize  the  revealed  ideal ; 
but  this  desire  only  made  him  more  painfully  sensible  of  the 
chasm  which  separated  him  from  the  object  after  which  he 
aspired.  Thus,  what  appeared  at  first  a  blissful  ideal,  by  the 
guilt  of  death-producing  sin  became  changed  iifto  its  opposite. 
The  higher  nature  of  man  aspiring  after  a  freer  self-con- 
sciousness, is  sensible  of  the  hannony  between  itself  and  the 
divine  law,  in  which  it  delights  ;  but  there  is  another  power, 
the  power  of  the  sinful  principle  striving  against  the  hi^er 
nature,  which,  when  a  man  is  disposed  to  follow  the  inward 
divine  leading,  drags  him  away,  so  that  he  cannot  accomplish 
the  good  by  which  alone  his  heavenly  nature  is  attracted' 
In  the  consciousness  of  this  wretched  disunion,  he  exclaims, 
"  Who  shall  deliver  me  firom  this  power  of  sin  ?  "  *  After 
thus  vividly  calling  to  mind  the  state  of  disunion  and  tinhappi- 
ness  from  which  ChristiaDity  has  set  him  free,  he  is  carried 
away  by  emotions  of  thankfulness  for  redemption  fix>m  that 
internal  wretchedness;  and  dropping  the  character  he  had 
for  the  moment  assumed,  he  interrupts  himself  by  an  excla- 
mation occasioned  by  the  consciousness  of  his  present  state, 
and  then,  in  conclusion,  briefly  adverts  to  the  state  of  dis- 
union before  described.  ^  I  myself  therefore  am  a  man  who 
with  the  spirit  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the 
law  of  sin."  If  we  understand  the  phrase,  "  serve  the  law  of 
God^^  in  the  full  strictness  of  the  idea,  more  seems  to  be 
expressed  by  it  than  the  standing-point  of  the  natural  man 
allows  :  for  taking  the  words  in  their  highest  sense,  they 
describe  such  a  development  of  the  whole  life  to  God, 
such  an  animating  of  it  by  a  practical  sense  of  God,  as 
must  proceed  from  regeneration,  and  supposes  its  existence. 
But  we  must  first  of   all  accurately  fix  the   meaning  of 

'  By  the  opposition  between  the  inner  man  and  the  law  in  the  mem- 
bers or  the  flesh,  Paul  certainly  does  not  mean  simply  the  opposition 
between  Spirit  and  Sense ;  for  if  the  spirit  were  really  so  animated  by 
the  good  wbich  is  represented  in  the  law  as  it  ougbt  to  be  according  to 
its  original  nature  and  destination,  its  volitions  would  be  powerful 
enough  to  subordinate  sense  to  itself.  But  the  apostle  represents  the 
spirit  as  powerless,  because  a  selfish  tendency  predominates  in  the  sooL 
He  therefore  intends  by  these  terms  to  expre^s  the  opposition  between 
the  depressed  higher  nature  of  man,  and  the  sinful  principle  which 
controls  the  actions  of  men. 

'  Paul  terms  it  the  body  of  death,  inasmuch  the  power  of  evil  desirei 
manifests  itself  particularly  in  the  body  as  the  slave  of  sinful  habits. 
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^vXeveiv  and  of  yofiog  in  this  passage.  Both  terms  are  used 
by  Paul  in  a  two-fold  manner.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
hovXeveiv  is  that  of  a  life  corresponding  to  Grod's  law  and  to 
the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  him.  But  this  conscious- 
ness of  dependence  may  be  of  two  sorts ;  either  one  with 
which  the  tendency  of  "^e  will  harmonizes,  one  in  which  the 
man  consents  with  freedom ;  or  one  which  stands  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  will.  And  so  likewise  in  the  application  of 
the  term  Law,  of  which  the  general  idea  is  a  rule  of  life  and 
action.  This  rule  may  be  either,  according  to  the  second 
meaning  of  BovXeia,  a  rule  presenting  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
man  from  without,  an  outwardly  commanding  constraining 
law,  which  contradicts  the  predominant  internal  tendency  of 
the  Will,  and  whose  supremacy  is  therefore  only  acknowledged 
by  compulsion ;  or  it  may  be  a  rule  proceeding  from  within, 
founded  on  the  internal  development  of  the  life,  with  which 
the  predominant  tendency  of  the  will  is  in  perfect  harmony, 
according  to  the  first  meaning  of  BovXeia,  Now  the  apostle 
here  employs  BovXela  in  the  second  sense,  and  describes  a 
state  in  which  the  consciousness  of  God  makes  its  power  felt 
in  the  opposition  to  the  sinful  tendency  of  the  will,  that 
controls  the  life ;  for  if  the  other  sense  of  the  term  were 
intended,  that  unhappy  disunion  would  immediately  cease. 
If  the  consciousness  of  God  had  become  an  internal  law 
of  the  life  with  which  the  determinations  of  the  will  were  in 
harmony,  the  adpE  would  no  longer  exercise  its  power  as 
a  determining  principle  of  the  life. 

No  doubt»  the  apostle  took  the  materials  of  this  description 
from  his  own  experience,  which  put  it  in  his  power  to 
delineate  the  condition  in  such  lively  colours.  Though 
educated  by  pious  parents  in  Judaism,  still  there  was  for 
him  during  childhood  a  period  of  ingenuous  simplicity, 
in  which  the  consciousness  of  the  law  and  of  the  contrariety 
between  its  requirements  and  the  indwelling  principle  of  sin, 
could  not  be  developed  with  the  same  clearness  as  in  maturer 
life.  And  from  this  first  epoch  of  childhood,  he  was  led  on 
by  his  Pharisaie  education  to  the  summit  of  servitude  to  the 
law.  But  he  represents  in  his  own  person  the  two  general 
standing-points  of  human  development,  by  which  the  race,  as 
well  as  individuals,  have  been  trained  for  the  reception  of 
redemption.     He  here  describes  in  an  individual  axample  the 

▼oil.  L  F  F 
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use  of  Judaism  as  the  legal  religion,  viewed  in  its  peculiar 
nature  to  Christianity,  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  Very  different  was  that  part  of  Judaism  which 
constituted  the  point  of  imion  between  it  and  the  gospel,  and 
the  aspect  imder  which  it  might  be  viewed  as  the  gospel 
veiled,  the  prophetic  element,  by  which  it  was  connected  with 
the  promises  made  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  formed 
a  continuation  of  them  till  the  Redeemer  himself  appeared. 
As  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  Bedeemer,  it 
was  needftd,  on  the  one  hdnd,  to  excite  a  consciousness 
of  internal  disunion  and  bondage,  and  the  consequent  sense 
of  a  need  of  redemption ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  point 
out  the  relief  about  to  be  afforded  for  this  misery,  and  the 
personage  by  whom  it  would  be  effected ;  so  Judaism  was  in 
both  these  respects  a  divine  revelation  and  a  religious  economy 
preparative  to  Christianity. 

In  confutation  of  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  who  would 
not  recognise  in  Judaism  a  preparative  dispensation,  but 
maintained  its  perpetual  validity,  the  apostle  evinced  that 
all  the  leadings  of  the  divine  government  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  related  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  design 
embracing  the  salvation  of  the  whole  fallen  race  of  man,  a 
design  of  conmiunicating  among  all  men,  by  the  Messiah, 
redeeming  grace,  for  the  obtaining  of  which  no  other  means 
would  be  requisite  than  surrendering  themselves  to  it  and  re- 
ceiving it  by  means  of  faith.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one 
fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man;  on  the  part 
of  God,  a  revelation  of  his  grace  in  its  promise  and  frdfilment; 
on  the  part  of  man,  an  appropriation  of  this  grace  by  fidth 
The  legal  Judaism  could  make  no  alteration  in  this  unchange- 
able or  fundamental  relation  between  God  and  man,  which 
had  been  already  established  by  the  promises  given  to  Abra- 
ham ;  it  could  not  add  a  new  condition,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  GaL  iiL  15, 
in  which  case  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  would  be  attached 
to  something  that  could  not  be  performed,  since  no  man  is 
capable  of  observing  the  law.  The  law,  therefore,  formed 
only  a  preparatory,  intervening  economy  for  the  Jewish  na- 
tion,' partly  designed  to  check  in  some  measure  the  grosser 

^  To  this  Rom.  v.  20  refers,  v6fios  Trap€<(r^A0fK 
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indulgences  of  sin,^  but  more  especially  to  call  forth  and 

*  r£y  wapafidffttfv  x^^t  ^1*  lil*  1^^*  ^^^  interpretation  which  I  have 
here  followed  of  this  passage  reouires  to  be  supported  against  the 
objections  of  Usteri  in  m&  Entwickkdung  dee  pavUnUchm  Lehrhegriffea 
(Development  of  the  Panline  Doctrines),  4th  ed.  pp.  66,  67,  and  in  nis 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  p.  114.  The  reasons 
alleged  by  him  are,  that  the  idea  of  transgression  presupposes  the 
idea  of  law — that  according  to  the  Pauline  association  of  ideas,  sin  was 
called  forth  by  the  law,  the  law  could  present  no  check  to  sin,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  must  tend  to  hasten  the  outbreak  of  sinfulness.  Paul 
would  therefore  contradict  himself,  if  he  said  that  the  law  was  added 
in  order  to  check  sin.  But  although  Paul  by  describing  dfjutprla  as 
wapdfiaffis,  conceived  of  it  as  a  transgression  of  ihe  law,  yet  sin  without 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  might  be  so  denominated  in  reference  to  the 
law  of  God  revealed  in  the  conscience.  When  the  internal  law  as  a 
revelation  of  God  is  outwardly  presented  in  a  literal  form,  it  only  serves 
to  bring  this  opposition  into  clearer  consciousness,  and  to  counterwork 
the  mimifold  iimuences  by  which  this  consciousness  is  oLscured  and 
depressed.  Indeed,  the  law,  according  to  Paul,  cannot  conquer  sin 
internally,  but  only  serves  to  manifest  it  in  its  full  extent.  It  can 
produce  no  true  holiness  in  the  disposition;  nevertheless,  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  a  positive  law,  bringing  into  clearer  consciousness 
the  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  opposing  the  distinctly  expressed 
divine  will  to  sinful  inclinations,  by  threatening  and  alarming,  would 
check  the  outward  indulgence  of  sinful  desires,  act  as  a  check  on  grosser 
immorality,  and  promote  outward  moral  decorum.  This,  it  is  true, 
can  be  attained  only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree  by  the  law,  since  it  has 
not  the  power  of  operating  on  the  internal  ground,  from  which  all  the 
outward  manifestations  of  sin  proceed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  law 
chedu  the  grosser  outbreaks  of  sin ;  on  the  other,  it  occasions  that  the 
■infiilness  celled  forth  by  opposition  from  its  concealment,  is  displayed 
in  the  form  of  particular  transgression  of  the  law,  and  a  man  thereby 
becomes  conscious  of  the  hidden  and  deeply-seated  root  of  all  evil. 
Both  may  be  represented  as  the  work  of  the  law :  the  check  put  on  the 
outbreaks  of  sinfulness,  and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  it  in  the 
form  of  particular  transgressions  of  special  commands.  Both  may  be 
considered  tifi  the  objects  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  gave  the  law  to 
man,  if  we  only  keep  the  various  references  distinct  from  each  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  total  brutalization  of  human  nature, 
and,  on  the  other,  not  to  permit  the  self-deception  that  any  other  means 
of  training  can  avail  short  of  that  method  which  will  effect  a  radical 
cure.  As  to  the  first  point,  Paul  marks  it  in  Rom.  iii.  23,  where  he  says 
that  men  were  kept  as  prisoners  by  the  law,  which  agrees  with  what 
Christ  says  when  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  opposes  the  holiness 
of  disposition  attained  through  the  gospel,  to  the  theocratic  political 
law,  which  would  only  restrain  from  without  the  outbreaking  force  of 
evil,  and  with  what  he  says  in  Matt.  xiz.  8,  on  the  relation  of  the  law 
to  the  ffKKfipoKopita  of  men.  With  respect  to  the  other  interpretation  of 
the  passage — "  the  law  is  added  in  order  to  male  sin  knowable  as  such, 
to  bring  men  to  a  clear  consciousness  of  i^ ;'  the  words  do  not  so  plainly 
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maitttain  a  vivid  conadouBiiem  of  sin.'  Since  the  law  pot  n 
outward  check  on  the  ainAil  propeoBity,  whit^  was  oonistaii% 
giving  freah  proofs  of  ita  re&aotorinees — as  by  this  means  tbs 
coDBCiousnesB  of  the  power  of  the  ednfal  principle  became 
more  vivid,  and  hence  the  Benae  of  need  boUi  of  the  foi^e- 
ness  of  siu  and&eedom  from  ita  bondage  was  awakraied — ^tlie 
law  became  a  raiZayuyic  rls  Xpitrror.  The  bondage  of 
Judaism  partly  connated  in  the  imion  of  religion  with  a  mul- 
titude of  Bensdble  forms,  which  could  only  typify  the  divine 
that  was  not  yet  distinctly  apprehended;  the  dependence  rf 
the  development  of  the  internal  rehgious  life  on  ontwaid  and 
sensible'  obijeote,  mi^t  also  contribute  like  the  moral  part 
of  the  law,  to  reetrain  rude  eensuality,  to  awaken  the  internal 
religiouB  sentiment,  to  arouse  it  to  a  consoiongnera  of  the 
bondage  that  oppreseed  it,  and  to  a  longing  after  freedom.' 
convef  this  cleaning.  According  to  that  interprEtation  tbe;  oould 
Saui — the  Isn  wae  giren  to  faruui'  truiBgresaiona,  in  Drditr  that  tmu- 
greHaioiu  iqigbt  take  pluce ;  tiie  tJioi^bt  would,  sfler  all,  be  very  ob- 
•carel;  expreeBeil,  and  if  this  wore  said  without  further  limitation,  it 
wddM  convej  such  a  meaii  estimate  of  the  law,  which  Paul  from  hii 
iSanding- point  eertainlj  could  not  allow.  And  aB  EUekert  jnellv 
remuka,  the  nee  of  tbe  article  with  the  word  Topagiireaiy  (on  account  of 
certain  eziatJQg  sina  in  order  to  pat  a  check  to  them)  better  auilii  the 
method  of  interpretation  we  have  follavcd  and  the  connexion  of  tbe 
passage,  since  il  is  the  design  of  Paul  to  ndmonledge  tbe  iroportann 
of  the  law  in  its  own  tliough  subordinate  tbIqc.  See  Schneckenburger; 
review  of  Utitiri's  work  on  the  Pauline  doctrines,  whieb  agrees  in  this 
and  wveral  olber  points  with  onr  own  views,  in  Sheinwald'a  Bgitr- 
ton'uni,  No.  »i.,  &c. 

'  Kom.  V.  20,  Tfa  rttumdmi  i  d/iafrrla,  "  BO  thai  Kin  might  atxHrnd," 
that  is.  that  the  power  of  indwelling  aiii,  the  intuitive  force  of  the  stufat 
principle  aa  such,  might  be  manifested  go  much  more  Btronglj.  In 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  Pauline  sentiment,  Fritoche,  in  hit 
excellent  commentary,  to  which  I  am  much  indebted,  juatlj  remub 
(p.  8G0),  that  this  caDnol  be  tbe  literal  senm  of  Iha  paaage,  for  here 
kixafrrla  is  spoken  of  as  a  single  violation  of  Ood'a  law.  The  sense  of  the 
paasaga  is,  ia  order  that  tmasgreesions  may  increase.  But  Ihii  Diiist 
serre  to  make  them  more  conscious  of  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  evil 
principle,  bj  its  coming  forth  more  distinctly  in  oatward  msnifeitaUoD, 
aa  we  detect  in  tbe  ajmptoma  of  a  positive  disease  tbe  morbiHc  matter 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  lurking  in  the  system.  Thus,  Bom. 
vii.  13,  m  order  that  ain  might  ebow  itself  abundantly  ae  sin ;  ain  in  ill 
deatructiTe  power,  so  that  the  law,  in  itaelf  saatarj,  most  bring  de- 
struction 10  m.in  on  account  of  sin. 

'  The  tiJDi  \iia6at  Into  ri  (rtiiiX'^  =  ril  rrofiicucit.    Vide  aapta,  p.  IH, 

>  TboB  Peter  calls  the  law  in  its  wuole  extent,  conlraated  with  tbe 
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In  this  aspect^  the  unity  of  the  Moral  and  the  Ritual  in  the 
Mosaic  law  is  apparent ;  both  belonged  to  this  standing-point 
of  religious  and  moral  development,  and  subserved  the  same 
object 

In  the  ages  preceding  Christianity,  mankind  were  divided 
into  Jews  and  Gentile&     The  distinction  between  them  con- 
sisted in  the  opposition  between  natural  development,  and 
revelation  among  the  Jews,     (xod  had  from  the  beginning 
communicated  and  propagated  the  knowledge  of  himself  by  a 
connected  series  of  revelation ;  by  a  positive  law,  the  need  of 
a  redemption  was  manifested,  and  promises  were  given  with 
gradually  increasing  clearness  of  Him  who  was  to  justify  this 
need ;  Bom.  ix.  4.     The  theocracy  was  here  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  particular  nationality,  until  at  last  the  Redeemer 
arose  from  the  midst  of  this  nation,  and  verified  in  his  own 
person  the  promises  made  to  them.   The  Gentiles,  on  the  con- 
trary^ were  left  to  themselves,  and  shut  out  from  the  organized 
historical  preparation  of « the  kingdom   of  God.     Still  the 
apostle  recognises,  as  we  have  here  remarked,  an  original 
revelation  of  God  among  the  heathen,  without  which  even 
idolatry  could  not  have  arisen.     He  presents  us  with  a  two- 
fold idea  of  divine  revelation,  distinguished  by  two  names. 
The  universal  revelation  of  God  in  the  creation,  and  through 
that  in  the  reason  and  conscience,  in  which  three  factors  are 
combined — the  self-revelation  of  God  in  creation  acting  from 
without — the  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  spirit 
of  man,  (reason  and  conscience) — ^and  the  undeniable  con- 
nexion of   created  spirits,  with  the  original  Spirit  whose 
o&pring  they  are,  in  whom  they  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being,  the  fountain  frt)m  which  proceed  all  the  move- 
ments of  ^e  higher  life ;  this  universal  revelation  the  apostle 
distinguishes  by  the  name  (ftavipwrn^.     Revelation  in  a  more 
^restricted  sense  (which  proceeds  not  from  an  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit   through  the  medium  of  creation  like  the 
former,)  by  means  of  which  man  apprehends  in  a  divine  light 
the  truths  relating  to  salvation,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
could   not  attain  by  his  own  reason, —  Paul  terms  oVo- 

But  that  universal  revelation,  owing  to  the  corruption 

grace  of  redemption,  "a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor  their  fitthen  weif 
able  to  bear."    Acts  xv.  10. 
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which  repressed  the  awakened  consciousness  of  God,*  could 
not  be  manifested  purely  and  clearly;  the  deification  of 
nature,  which  gained  the  ascendency  over  its  partial  illumi- 
nation of  mankind,  formed  an  opposition  against  the  element 
of  divine  revelation  in  Judaism  which  was  implanted  there  in 
its  purity,  and  presented  by  the  providence  of  God.  But  in 
considering  the  opposition  of  Heathenism  to  Judaism,  we 
must  distinguish  from  its  injurious  influences  that  internally 
revealed  law  of  conscience  which  corresponded  to  the  positive 
law  in  Judaism.  ^  That  law  of  conscience  would  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  disunion  in  the  inner  man;  and  of  the  need 
of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity  could  find  no  point 

^  Rom.  i.  18,  r^v  dKi^etiav  iv  kiiKdf  narix^vr^i,  "  They  repressed  the 
truth  that  manifested  itself  to  them,  the  consciousness  of  truth  thatwts 
springing  up  in  their  minds — ^through  sin."  In  these  words,  Paul  pu<> 
ticularly  referred  to  the  Qentiles,  though  they  might  also  be  applied  to 
the  Jews.  It  was  not  needfol  for  him  to  point  out  to  the  Jews  that  they 
could  not  allege  as  an  excuse  for  their  conduct,  the  want  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  law,  since  they  were  only  too  much  disposed  to  pride 
themselves  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  what  had  been  revealed  to  them. 

^  Although  Paul  was  accustomed  to  form  his  connexion  of  p6fios, 
from  Judaism,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  yet  his  Christian 
universalism,  and  his  unfettered  views  of  the  process  of  human  develop- 
ment amoug  heathen  nations,  led  him  to  recognise  everywhere  a  law  of 
undeniable,  authority  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  consider  the  law, 
under  the  special  Mosaic  form,  as  the  representative  of  the  universal 
law  in  force  for  all  mankind ;  this  is  evident  from  Rom.  ii.  Hence,  we 
cannot  allow  that  Paul,  wherever  he  speaks  of  v6fws,  had  only  in  his 
thoughts  the  Mosaic  law ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  maintohi  that 
when  he  represents  the  law  as  one  that  condemns  man,  reveals  his  guilt, 
it  appears  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  divine  law  as  it  reveals 
itself,  and  is  applicable  to  all  mankind  though  less  clearly.  Although 
Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  G^L  iii.  13,  and  descri^ 
it  as  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances,*'  Col.  ii.  14,  must  have  the  Jews 
immediately  in  view,  who  were  conscious  of  the  obligation  of  the  law, 
yet  certainly,  according  to  his  conceptions,  it  relates  to  all  mankind. 
As  long  as  the  law  was  in  force,  it  denounced  a  curse  on  all  who  did  not 
obey  it,  as  the  observance  of  it  was  the  only  means  for  participating  in 
the  kingdom  of  Qod,  and  obtaining  eternal  life.  Hence  the  curse  pro- 
nounced by  it  must  be  first  taken  away,  that  "the  blessing  of  Abrahjun" 
which  related  to  all  mankind  might  come  upon  the  Qentiles ;  Gal.  ilL  14. 
Hence  also  among  the  heathen  the  revelation  of  the  opyrj  B^w  (to  ao> 
complish  which  is  the  work  of  the  law),  Rom.  iv.  15,  must  precede,  and 
they  must  obtain  the  knowledge  that  through  Christ  they  are  frc^d  from 
this  opyrj  in  order  to  be  partakers  of  redemption.  These  remarks  are 
of  force  against  the  views  of  RUckert  and  UsterL — See  especially  their 
Commentaiy  on  GaL  ilL  18. 
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of  connexion  or  entrance  in  men's  minds,  and  as  such  a  point 
of  connexion  Paul  on  all  occasions  employs  it  in  arguing  with 
the  Crentiles. 

The  apostle  places  in  opposition  to  each  other  the  Jews 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  i.^d  the  heathen  who 
were  living  without  God ;  still  he  does  not  put  all  who  were 
living  in  heathenism  on  the  same  level.  Certainly  he  could 
not  say  of  every  individual,  what  he  says  of  the  corrupt  mass 
in  general,  Eph.  iv.  19,  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to 
the  indulgence  of  their  lusts  with  a  suppression  of  all  moral 
feeling;  he  no  doubt  recognised  in  the  civil  and  domestic 
virtues  of  the  heathen  some  scattered  rays  of  the  repressed 
knowledge  of  God.  In  this  respect  he  says,  comparing  the 
heathen  with  the  Jews,  that  where  the  former  fulfilled  in 
some  cases  the  commands  of  the  law,  following  the  law 
written  on  their  hearts,  they  thereby  passed  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  positive  law  had  been 
given,  of  which  they  boasted,  but  neglected  to  obey  it.  Not 
that  we  can  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  in  any  instance  there 
wafi  anything  like  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  suppose 
this  would  be  in  du*ect  contradiction  to  what  Paul  aMrms 
respecting  the  consciousness  of  guilt  tmiversally  awakened  by 
the  law,  that  it  could  only  call  forth  a  sense  of  sin  and 
deserved  punishment ;  we  cannot  separate  a  single  act  fi-om 
the  whole  life,  if  with  Paul  we  refer  everything  to  the  anima- 
ting disposition,  and  do  not  form  otir  estimate  according  to 
the  outward  value  of  good  works.  Where  the  whole  of  the 
internal  life  was  not  animated  by  that  which  must  be  the 
principle  of  all  true  goodness,  that  principle  could  not  perfectly 
operate  even  for  a  single  moment  Still  the  repressed  higher 
nature  of  man,  the  seat  of  the  law  of  God,  gave  more  or  fewer 
signs  of  its  existence. 

From  the  Jewish  and  fix>m  the  Gentile  standing-points  there 
was  only  one  mode  of  transition  to  a  state  of  salvation,  the 
consciousness  of  an  inward  disunion  between  the  divine  and 
the  imdivine  in  human  nature,  and  proceeding  from  that, 
the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  redemption.  And  hence 
there  were  two  hindrances  which  obstructed  the  attainment  of 
salvation  by  men;  either  the  gross  secmity  of  heathenism, 
where  the  higher  movements  of  life  were  entirely  suppressed 
by  the  dominion  of  sinful  pleasure,  or  the  Jewish  merit  of 
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works  and  self-rigbteousness,  where  men,  pacifying  their  con* 
sciences  by  the  diow  of  devotion  and  of  fulfilling  the  law, 
deceived  themselves,  and  supposed  that,  by  the  mechanism  of 
outward  religious  exercises,  or  by  the  performance  of  certain 
actions  which  wore  the  appearance  of  good  works,  they  had 
attained  the  essence  of  the  holiness  required  by  the  divine 
law.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  Rom. 
X.  3,  that  since  they  knew  not  the  essence  of  true  holiness 
which  avails  before  God  and  can  be  imparted  by  God  alonei 
and  since  they  esteemed  their  own  works  to  be  genuine  hoti- 
ness — ^they  could  not  perceive  their  insufficiency,  and  hence 
they  could  not  appropriate  the  holiness  revealed  and  imparted 
by  God.^  As  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews,  insensible  of 
their  need  of  divine  aid,  endeavoured  to  attain  holiness  by  the 
observance  of  the  law,  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  it ; 
so  on  the  other  hand  the  heathen — those,  namely,  in  whom 
self-conceit  of  another  kind  had  not  been  produced  by  a  phi- 
losophical training — since  no  such  spiritual  pride  counteracted 
the  feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption  in  their  minds,  when 
once  through  particular  circumstances,  inward  experiences, 
or  perhaps  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,^  the  voice  of 
the  law  had  been  distinctly  heard — ^were  eosSlj  awakened  to 
this  feeling  of  helplessness,  and  thus  led  to  faith  in  the 
Redeemer." 

In  another  respect  also,  Paul  compares  the  Jewish  and  the 
heathen  or  Grecian  standing-points  with  one  another.  Among 
the  Jews  the  predominance  of  the  sensuous  element  in  their 

^  The  ZiKauoffhvri  toZ  0fov  here  denote  a  righteousneas  which  avails 
before  God,  and  originates  with  him,  in  opposition  to  one  whieh  men 
suppose  may  be  attained  by  their  own  power  and  works,  and  which, 
though  men  may  deceive  themselves  by  false  appearances,  cannot  stand 
in  the  sight  of  a  holy  omniscient  God.  It  denotes  accordingly  the 
manner  in  which  men  are  justified  through  faith  in  Christ,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  or  of  works.  The  apostle  uses  the 
expression  vvrrdyfitray,  since  he  considers  the  cause  of  their  not  receiv- 
ing what  God  is  willing  to  bestow,  to  be  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  a 
want  of  humility  and  acquiescence  in  the  divine  arrangements. 

^  Which  in  this  connexion  must  present  itself  at  first  as  a  revelation 
of  the  divine  wrath  against  sin.    Rom.  i.  18. 

*  Hence,  naturally,  as  among  the  Jews  it  was  precisely  their  SiMrfur 
pofMP  iiKotoffivris  which  was  the  cause  of  their  not  attaining  true  right* 
eousness,  so  among  the  heathen  their  /ii)  9mKU¥  was  the  cause  of  ^eir 
more  easily  attaining  it. 
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religious  life,  which,  being  unsusceptible  of  the  internal  reve* 
lation  of  diyine  power,  sought  for  extraordinary  events  in  the 
world  of  the  senses  as  marks  of  the  divine,  a  tendency  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  siffnseeking,  was  opposed  to 
faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  who  had  appeared  in  ^  the  form 
of  a  servant."  This  revelation  of  the  power  of  God,  where  the 
sensual  man  could  perceive  only  weakness  and  ignominy,  must 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  their  sign-seeking  minds, 
which  longed  for  a  Messiah  in  visible  earthly  glory  as  the 
founder  of  a  visible  kingdom.  Among  the  educated  portion 
of  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  that  one-sided  tendency,  which 
sought  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  love  of  knowledge  in  a 
new  religion,  the  one-sided  predominance  of  speculation,  which 
Paul  designated  wisdon^seehing  and  philosophical  conceit — 
opposed  f^th  in  that  preaching  which  did  not  begin  with  the 
solution  of  intellectual  difficulties,  but  with  offering  satisfac- 
tion to  hearts  that  longed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  sanc- 
tification ;  hence  to  this  class  of  persons  the  doctrine  which  did 
not  Mfil  the  expectations  of  their  wisdom-seeking  tendency, 
and  demanded  the  renunciation  of  their  imaginary  wisdom, 
must  have  appeared  as  foolishness;  1  Cor.  i.  22, 23.  Thus  Paul 
said  in  reference  to  the  Greeks,  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  He  who  thinks 
himself  wise,  let  him  become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
find  true  wisdom  in  the  gospel.  To  the  Jews  the  language 
addressed  on  the  Pauline  principles  would  be,  He  who  esteems 
himself  righteous  must  first  become  in  his  own  eyes  a  sinner, 
that  he  may  find  in  the  gospel  true  righteousness.  Thus  must 
nations  as  weU  as  mdividuals  be  brought  to  their  own  experi- 
ence, to  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  in  order,  by  feeling  their  need  of  help,  to  be  in 
a  suitable  state  for  receiving  that  redemption  which  was  pre- 
pared for  all  mankind ;  Rom.  xi.  32.  The  whole  history  of 
mankind  has  redemption  for  its  object,  and  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  the  diversified  standing-points  of  human 
development,  diversified  degrees  of  preparation ;  but  this  is 
the  central  point  to  which  the  whole  history  of  man  tends, 
where  all  the  lines  in  the  development  of  individual  genera- 
tions and  nations  meet.  According  to  this,  we  must  imder- 
stand  what  Paul  says,  that  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in 
the  fulness  of  time.  Gal.  iv.  4 — ^when  he  speaks,  Eph.  iii.  9,  of 
the  mystery  of  redemption  as  hidden  fi:om  eternity  in  God — 
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and  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fblneBS 
of  time,  Eph.  i.  10.     In  the  divine  counsels  he  could  not  sap- 
pose  there  was  a  before  and  after;  but  by  this  mode  of 
expression  he  marks  the  internal  relation  of  tho  divine  counsels 
and  works  to  each  other,  the  actual  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  among  men  by  redemption,  the  final  aim  of  the 
whole  earthly  creation  by  which  its  destiny  will  be  completely 
fulfilled.  This  globe  is  created  and  destined  for  the  purpose  of 
being  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  of  being  animated  by 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  body  of  whidi  the  kii^gdom  of  God 
is  the  soul.     The  end  of  all  created  existence  is  that  it  may 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  reveal  God  in  his  glory. 
But  in  order  that  this  may  be  really  accomplished,  it  must  be 
with  consciousness  and  freedom,  and  these  are  qualities  which 
can  be  found  only  in  an  assemblage  of  rational  beings.    It 
is  such  an  assemblage  therefore  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  when  the  reason  of  the 
creature  has  been  brought  by  sin  into  a  state  of  contrariety 
with  the  end  of  its  existence,  Bedemption  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  this  globe. 

Paul  could  not  indeed  have  represented  human  nature 
under  the  aspect  of  its  need  of  redemption  in  this  manner,  if 
he  had  not  been  led  to  the  depths  of  self-knowledge  by  his 
own  peculiar  development.  But  so  far  was  he  from  mingling 
a  foreign  element  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  from  his 
own  experience  he  has  drawn  a  picture  which  every  man,  who 
like  Paul  has  striven  after  holiness,  must  verify  from  his  self- 
knowledge  ;  it  is  a  picture,  too,  the  truth  of  which  is  presup- 
posed by  the  personal  instructions  of  Christ,  as  we  shall  find 
by  reading  the  three  first  gospels.  We  gather  this  not  so 
much  from  single  expressions  of  Christ  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  as  from  the  representations  he  gives 
of  the  work  he  had  to  accomplish  in  its  relation  to  mankind^ 
When  he  compares  Christianity  to  leaven  which  was  designed 
to  leaven  the  whole  mass  into  which  it  was  cast,  he  intimates 
the  necessity  of  transforming  hiunan  nature  by  a  new  lii^ier 
element  of  life  which  would  be  infused  into  it  by  Christianity. 
Christ  calls  himself  the  Physician  of  mankind ;  he  says  that 

'  That  the  work  of  Christ  presuppoBes  a  condition  of  corrajption  and 
helplessness,  is  acknowledged  by  De  Wette  in  his  BiUiacken  DomnaJUk 
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ne  came  only  for  the  sick,  for  sinners ;  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  Luke  y. 
32.     It  is  impossible  that  by  such  language  he  could  intend 
to  divide  men  into  two  classes — the  sick,  those  who  were 
burdened  with  sin,  and  who  needed  his  aid  j — and  the  righteous, 
those  in  health  and  who  needed  not  his  assistance  or  could 
easily  dispense  with  it ;  for  the  persons  in  reference  to  whose 
objections  he  uttered  this  declaration,  he  would  certainly  have 
recognised  least  of  all  as  righteous  and  healthy.   Eather  would 
he  have  said,  that  as  he  came  only  as  a  Physician  for  the  sick, 
as  a  Kedeemer  for  sinners,  he  could  only  fulfil  his  mission 
in  the  case  of  those  who,  conscious  of  disease  and  sin,  were 
willing  to  receive  him  as  Physician  and  Redeemer ;  that  he 
was  come  in  vain  for  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  need  of  healing  and  redemption.     Christ,  when  he 
draws  the  lines  of  that  moral  ideal  after  which  his  disciples 
are  to  aspire,  never  expresses  his  reliance  on  the  moral  capa- 
bilities of  human  nature,  on  the  powers  of  reason ;  he  appeals 
rather  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  insufficiency,  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  illumination  by  a  higher  divine  light,  of  sancti- 
fication  by  the  power  of  a  divine  life ;  wants  like  these  he 
promises  to  satisfy.     Hence  in  his  Sermon'  on  the  Mount, 
he  begins  with  pronoimcing  blessed  such  a  tendency  of  the 
disposition,  since  it  will  surely  attain  what  it  seeks ;  compare 
Matt.  xi.  28.     When  Christ,  Matt.  xix.  Luke  xvii.  enjoined  on 
the  rich  man  who  asked  him  what  he  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life-to  "keep  the  commandments,"  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  what  Paul  asserts  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  works  of  the  law  for  the  attainment  of  salvation,  but  is 
identical  with  it,  only  under  another  form  and  aspect    Christ 
wished  to  lead  this  individual,  who  according  to  the  Jewish 
notions  was  righteous,  to  a  consciousness  that  outward  con- 
formity to  the  law  by  no  means  involved  the  disposition  that 
was  required  for  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     The 
test  of  renouncing  self  and  the  world  which  he  imposed  upon 
him,  would  lead  one  who  was  still  entangled  in  the  love  of 
earthly  things,  though  from  his  youth  he  had  lived  in  out- 
ward conformity  to  the  law,  to  feel  that  he  was  destitute  of 
this  disposition.     Nor  can  we,  from  the  expressions  in  which 
children  are  represented  as  models  of  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  men  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  Matt  xix.  14, 
Luke  xviii.  15,  infer  the   doctrine  of  the  incorruption  of 
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htunan  nature/  partly  because  the  point  of  comparison  is  oiilj 
the  simplicity  and  compHanoe  of  children,  the  consdousdea 
of  immaturity,*  the  disclaiming  of  imaginary  preeminence,  the 
renunciation  of  prejudices ;  and  partly  because  childhood  is 
an  age  in  which  the  tendency  to  sin  is  less  deyeloped,'  but  by 
no  means  implies  the  non-existence  of  such  a  tendency.  Still 
Christ  could  not  haye  used  these  and  similar  expressions  (as  in 
lliatt  xyiL  10)  in  commendation  of  what  existed  in  children 
as  an  undeveloped  bud,  if  he  had  not  recognised  in  them 
a  divine  impress,  a  glimmering  knowledge  of  God,  which  when 
brought  from  the  first  into  commtuuon  with  Christ,  was  carried 
back  to  its  original,  and  thereby  preserved  from  the  reaction 
of  the  sinful  principle.^  And  the  recognition  of  a  something 
in  human  nature  allied  to  the  divine,  is  implied  in  what  Christ 
says  of  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  of  that  which  is  the  light  of  the 
inner  man,  by  the  relation  of  which  to  the  source  of  light,  the 
whole  direction  and  complexion  of  the  life  is  determined ;  so 
that,  either  by  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  its  divine  soiu^ce, 
light  is  spread  over  the  life  of  man,  or  if  the  eye  be  darkened 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  tendency,  the  whole  life  ia 
involved  in  darkness.  But  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  presupposes 
such  an  undeniable  and  partially  illuminating  knowledge  of 
God  in  human  nature,  and  this  assumption  is  supported  by 
what  he  says  of  the  various  degrees  of  moral  development 
among  mankind. 

The  idea  of  the  need  of  redemption  leads  us  to  the  work  of 
redemption  accomplished  by  Christ.  Paul  distinguishes  in 
the  work  of  Christ,  his  doing  and  his  suffering.  To  sin,  which 
from  the  first  transgression  has  reigned  over  all  mankind,  he 
opposes  the  perfect  holy  life  of  Christ.  To  the*  evil  whose 
consummation  is  death,  representing  itself  as  punishment  in 
connexion  with  sin  by  virtue  of  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  oon- 

^  As  Baumgarteo  Crasius  appears  to  do  in  his  Biblischen  Dogmaiik, 
p.  862. 

'  See  my  Lehen  Jesu,  p.  547. 

'  On  this  account  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  20,  speaks  of  a  rrprtdftur  tf  kmL^ 

*  The  qualities  which  Christ  attributes  to  children,  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  a  harsh  Angustinian  theology,  and  the  gloomy  view  of  life 
founded  upon  it,  although  this  must  be  recognised  as  relatively  a 
necessary  step  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  in  reference  to 
certain  circumstances,  and  as  the  root  of  important  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 
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demnation  founded  ic  the  oonscience,  he  opposes  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  as  the  Holy  One ;  which,  as  they  have  no 
reference  to  sins  of  his  own,  can  only  relate  to  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  for  whose  redemption  they  were  endured.     In 
reference  to  the  foi-mer,  Paul  says  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  that  what 
was  impossible  to  the  law,  what  it  was  unable  to  effect  owing 
to  the  predominant  sinfiilness  in  iiuman  nature,  (namely  to 
destroy  the  reign  of  sin  in  human  nature,  which  the  law 
aimed  to  effect  by  its  holy  commands,)  was  accomplished  by 
Ood^  when  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  in  that  human 
nature  which  hitherto  had  been  imder  the  dominion  of  sin, 
and  when  he  condemned  sin,  that  is,  de^oiled  it  of  its  power 
and  supremacy,  and  manifested  its  powerlessness  in  that 
human  nature,  over  which  it  had  before  reigned,  in  order  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  might  be  MMed  in  believers,  as 
those  whose  lives  were  governed  not  by  sinful  desire  but  by 
the  Spirit,  the  divine  vital  principle  of  the  Spirit  that  pro- 
ceeded firom  Christ.'    Paul  does  not  here  sp^ik  of  any  par- 
ticular point  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  contemplates  it  as  a 
whole,  by  which  the  perfect  holiness  required  by  the  law  was 
realizsed.     Thus  the  reign  of  hoUness  in  human  nature  sue 
oeeds  to  the  reiwa.  of  sin,  the  latter  is  now  destroyed  and  the 
former  establis^d  objecdvelj  in  human  nature;  ^ad  from  this 
objective   foundation   its  continued    development  proceeds. 
And  in  no  other  way  can  the  human  race  be  brought  to  fulfil 
their  destiny,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
cannot  proceed  from  sin  and  estrangement  from  God,  but 
must  take  its  commencement  from  a  perfectly  holy  life,  pre- 
senting  a  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human.     The 
Spirit  of  Christ,  from  which  this  realization  of  the  ideal  of 
holinpss  proceeded  in  his  own  life,  is  also  the  same  by  which 
the  life  of  believers,  who  are  received  into  his  fellowship,  is 
continually  formed  according  to  this  archetype.  In  Rom.  v.  18, 

>  The  other  interpretation  of  this  passage,  according  to  which  it 
means  that  Christ  bore  for  men  the  punishment  attached  to  sin  by  the 
Jaw,  aTOears  to  me  not  to  be  favoured  by  the  context,  for  it  is  most 
natunu  to  refer  the  d^^yttroif  roO  vifMv  in  the  first  class  to  the  itaro- 
xpbfttp  Ti)y  dfiaprlay  in  the  last.  But  this  will  not  suit  if  we  take  the 
first  in  the  sense  of  condemning  and  punishing,  for  it  was  precisely  this 
which  the  law  could  do ;  but  to  condemn  sin  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  nsed  in  John  xri  11,  and  xii.  81,  the  law  was  prevented  fh>m 
doing  by  the  opposition  of  tho  trdp^. 
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Paul  opposes  to  the  one  sin  of  Adam  the  one  holy  work 
(the  ev  hicalutfjLa)  of  Christ.  And  ii^  induced  by  the  contrast 
to  the  one  sin  of  Adam,  he  had  in  yiew  one  act  especially  of 
Christ,  the  offering  up  of  himself,  as  an  act  of  love  to  God  and 
man,  and  of  voluntary  obedience  to  God,  still  this  single  act, 
even  according  to  Paul's  statement,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  something  isolated,  but  as  the  closing  scene  in  harmony 
with  the  whole,  by  which  he  completed  tiie  realization  of  the 
ideal  of  holiness  in  human  nature,  and  banished  sin  from  it 
In  this  view  indeed  the  whole  life  of  Christ  may  be  considered 
as  one  holy  work.  As  by  one  sin,  the  first  by  which  a  com 
mencement  was  made  of  a  life  of  sin  in  the  human  race,  sin, 
an')  with  sin  condemnation  and  death,  spread  among  all  man- 
kind ;  so  from  this  one  holy  life  of  Christ,  holiness  and  a  life 
of  eternal  happiness  resulted  for  aU  mankind.  This  holy  life 
of  Christ,  God  would  consider  as  the  act  of  the  human  race, 
but  it  can  only  be  realized  in  those  who,  by  an  act  of  free 
self-determination,  appropriate  this  work  accomplished  fOr  all, 
and  by  this  surrender  of  themselves  enter  through  Christ  into 
^  new  relation  with  God;  those  who  through  faith  are 
released  from  the  connexion  with  the  life  of  sin  propagated 
from  Adam,  and  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  a  holy  life  with 
Christ.  Since  they  are  thus  in  union  with  Christ,  in  the 
fellowship  of  his  Spiiit,  for  his  sake  they  are  presented  as 
cUaioi  before  God,  and  partake  of  all  that  is  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  the  holiness  of  Christ  and  of  his  eternally  blessed 
life.  In  this  sense.  Paul  says  that  from  the  one  BiKaiw/ia  of 
Christ,  objective  htKaitotrig  and  the  consequent  title  to  (wij 
comes  upon  all  (Rom.  v.  18)  ;  that  by  the  obedience  of  one 
many  shall  be  made  righteous  (v.  19)  ;  in  this  latter  passage, 
he  probably  blends  the  objective  and  the  subjective  ;  the  ob- 
jective imputation  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  realized  by  Christ, 
founded  in  the  divine  counsels,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
human  race  appear  in  the  divine  sight ;  and  the  consequent 
subjective  realization,  gradually  developed,  which  proceeds 
from  feith. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  such,  we  find  this  (not  to  mention  other  passages  where 
this  idea  forms  the  basis)  distinctly  stated  in  two  places.  In 
Gal.  iii.  13,  after  the  apostle  had  said  that  the  law  only  passed 
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senteiuje  of  condemnation  upon  men'  who  had  shown  that 
they  were  guilty  of  violating  it,  he  adds,  that  Christ  has  &eed 
them  from  this  condemnation  since  on  their  account  and  in 
their  stead  ^  he  had  home  this  condemnation,  by  suffering  the 
punishment  of  the  cross  as  a  person  accused  by  the  law.  The 
second  place  is  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Him  who  knew  no  sin,  the 
sinless  one,  God  has  made  sin  for  our  sakes  (the  abstract  for 
the  concrete) ;  he  has  made  him  a  sinner,  he  has  allowed  him 
to  appear  as  a  sufferer  on  account  of  sin,  that  we  might  become 
through  him  the  righteoiisness  of  God,  that  is,  such  as  may 
appear  before  God  as  righteous;  that  therefore  as  Christ  the 
Holy  One  entered  by  his  sufferings  into  the  fellowship  of  our 
guilt,  so  we  sinners  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  his  holiness. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  Paul  divided  the  life  of 
Christ  into  two  parts.  At  first  Christ  presented  himself  as  a 
weak  mortal,  although  conscious  of  possessing  a  divine  nature 
and  dignity,  submitting  to  all  the  wants  and  limitations  of 
earthly  humanity,  partoking  of  all  those  evils  which  affect 
human  nature  m  connexion  with  sin,  and  as  the  punishment 

^  Although  the  use  of  ii/uis  (Qal.  iii.  13)  and  the  contrast  with  the 
MOtnif  y.  14,  make  it  probable  that  Paul  had  the  Jews  chiefly  in  his 
thoughts,  yet  this  by  no  means  excludes  a  reference  to  mankind  in 
general;  (agreeably  to  what  we  have  already  said  respecting  the  ideal 
and  unlyersal  relation  of  the  law.)  Paul  indeed  says  particularly  of  the 
Jews,  that  they  could  not  attain  righteousness  by  the  law,  as  they  ex- 
pected, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  denounced  its  curse  against  them,  from 
which  they  must  first  be  freed.  But  since  the  v6fxos  corresponds  to  the 
nniversal  law  written  on  the  heart,  so  also  this  curse  pronounced  by  the 
law  corresponds  to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  that  internal  law 
pronounces  in  the  consciences  of  men.  The  curse  is  only  first  expressly 
pronounced  among  the  Jews,  and  presented  more  distinctly  to  their 
consciousness ;  Just  as  the  express  promises  were  first  made  to  them. 
See  the  excellent  remarks  in  Bengel's  Gnomon.  On  this  supposition, 
the  natural  connexion  between  v.  18  and  14,  is  apparent,  which  is 
founded  in  the  thought  that  the  heathen  must  be  first  freed  from  the 
curse  which  rests  on  them  as  slnnerai,  in  order  that  the  blessing  which 
was  to  extend  itself  from  Abraham  to  all  mankind,  and  which  could  not 
be  fulfilled  in  those  who  were  estranged  from  Qod  by  guilt,  might  be 
fulfilled  in  them.  The  same  sentiment,  though  expressed  in  another 
form,  occurs  in  all  the  passages  where  it  is  said  that  all  need  forgiveness 
of  sins.  As  in  Paul's  mind  there  was  a  common  reference  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  he  joins  them  together  in  the  Kdfiufitp.  And  afterwards  he 
says,  that  Christ  when  he  appeared  among  that  nation  who  typified  the 
theocracy  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  performed  this  for  the  whole  human  race,  who  therefore  were 
brought  into  a  filial  relation  to  God. 

'  Both  these  idoaa  may  be  included  in  the  vircp  iffuSv. 
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of  sin,  80  that  in  his  outward  appearance  and  oonditiou  he 
placed  himself  entirely  on  a  level  with  men  suffering  on 
account  of  sin.  The  consummation  of  this  state  was  the 
crucifixion,  as  the  consummation  of  the  misery  entailed  by 
sin  is  presented  in  death.  The  second  part  was  the  life  cl 
Christ  risen  and  glorified,  in  which  his  unchangeable  diyine 
and  blessed  life  reveals  itself  in  perfection,  corresponding  to 
that  perfect  holiness  which  he  manifested  on  earth — for  as  sin 
and  death,  so  are  sinlessness  and  a  life  of  eternal  blessedness 
correlative  ideas  in  Paul's  writings;  and  as  in  Christ s  risen 
and  glorified  humanity,  that  divine  life  is  presented  which 
corresponds  to  perfect  holiness,  so  it  is  a  practical  proof  that 
he  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  fulfilled  the  law  of  holinesB 
in  and  for  human  nature,  and,  by  enduring  the  suflferings 
incurred  through  sin,  efiected  the  release  of  mankind  fixm 
the  guilt  and  punishment,  and  has  assured  to  them  eternal 
life,  which  wiU  be  communicated  to  all  who  enter  into  fellow- 
ship with  him  by  fidth.  Thus  it  is  declared  in  2  Cor.  xiiL  i, 
that  though  Christ  was  crucified  owing  to  human  weaknesE^ 
the  crucifixion  was  the  closing  point  of  his  life  in  the  partici- 
pation of  human  weakness — ^yet  since  his  resurrection,  he 
^joys  a  life  of  diyine  power  vrithout  any  mixture  of  honum 
weakness.  In  Rom.  vi.  16,  the  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of 
as  bearing  a  relation  to  sin — ^as  an  event  which,  but  for  sin, 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  had  for  its  only  object  the 
blotting  out  of  sin ;  and  that  having  perfectly  attained  that 
end,  it  was  not  to  be  repeated.  The  earthly  life  and  sufferings 
of  Christ  bear  a  relation  to  sin,  as  being  the  means  of  re- 
deeming the  himian  race  from  it.  But  now  the  risen  and 
glorified  Saviour,  having  once  completed  the  redemption  of 
human  nature,  is  separated  from  all  relation  to  sin  and  the 
evils  connected  with  it,  and  exalted  above  all  conflicts  and 
earthly  weakness,  lives  in  divine  power  and  blessedness,  to 
the  glory  of  God.  He  no  longer  endures  the  sufferings  to 
which  human  nature  became  subject  by  sin,  and  he  nec^  to 
perform  nothing  more  for  the  extinction  of  sin,  having  done 
this  once  for  alL  There  remains  only  his  positive  operation 
for  the  gloiy  of  God,  without  the  negative  reference  to  the 
extinction  of  sin.  Conscious  of  his  divinity,  he  did  not 
eagerly  retain  (Philip,  ii.  6)  equality  with  God  for  the  mew 
exhibition  of  it,  but  divested  himself  of  the  divine  gloiy  whidi 
appertained  to  him,  presented  himself  in  the  form  of  humau 
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dependence,  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross.*  Wherefore — 
on  account  of  this  perfect  obedience  rendered  under  all  human 
weakness  and  suffering — God  has  exalted  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  and  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  According  to  this 
train  of  ideas,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
haying  a  relation  to  sin,  so  his  resurrection  is  adduced  as  a 
practical  evidence  of  the  freedom  from  sin  and  the  justifica- 
tion bestowed  by  him,  by  virtue  of  the  connexion  existing, 
not  only  between  sin  and  death,  but  between  righteousness 
and  eternal  life.  And  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  an  objective  proof  of  the  release  of 
human  nature  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  death  that  it 
involved,  the  apostle  says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  17,  "  If  Christ  be  not 
risen,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  From  this  connexion  of  ideaa 
it  follows,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  must  be  always  con- 
sidered in  union  with  his  whole  life  and  as  the  close  and 
consummation  of  it;  and  with  a  twofold  reference  which, 
according  to  the  Pauline  doctrine,  they  bear  to  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  redemption,  namely,  the  appropriation  of 
human  guilt,  by  entering  into  the  suffering  condition  of  man 
— and  the  perfect  realization  of  the  moral  law.  And  there- 
fore, when  Paul  speaks  of  what  Christ  effected  by  his  blood 
and  his  cross,  one  single  point  which  forms  the  consummation 
and  close  of  the  whole  stands  for  that  whole,  according  to  a 
mode  of  expression  common  to  the  sacred  writers,  though  in 
its  full  significance  it  can  be  understood  only  in  connexion 
with  all  the  rest. 

As  the  result  of  this  work  of  Christ  for  sinftil  mankind, 
Paul  specifies  reconciliation  with  God,  redemption,  justification. 
With  respect  to  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  it  cannot  have  been 
conceived  by  Paul  as  if  men  had  been  objects  of  the  divine 
wrath  and  hatred,  till  Christ  appeasing  the  divine  justice  by 
his  sufferings,  by  his  timely  intervention  reconciled  an  of- 
fended God  to  mankind,  and  made  them  again  the  objects  of 

*  An  illustration  of  Paul's  language  may  be  found  in  an  Epistle  of 
Con»tantine,  relating  to  some  Christians  who  eagerly  seized  on  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  from  exile  to  their  native  country,  otov  &fjirayfid 
ri  rify  i-irdvoBov  iroiriadfuvot,  Euaeb.  de  rita  Constan.  ii.  31,  and  the 
words  of  Eusebius  himself,  Hist.  Ecdes.  viii.  12,  respecting  those  who 
preferred,  rather  than  surrendering  themselves  to  the  heathen,  to» 
Bdvaroif  ApwayfAa  $t/jL€VOi  ttjs  twv  Hua-acfiwy  /xoxBripias. 

VOL.  I.  GO 
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his  love ;  for  the  plan  of  redemption  presupposes  the  love  of 
God  towards  the  race  that  needed  redemption,  and  Paul  con- 
siders the  sending  of  Christ,  and  his  living  and  suffering  for 
mankind,  as  the  revelation  of  the  superabounding  love  and 
grace  of  God;  Eph.  iii.  19;  Titus  iii  4;  Eom.  v.  8;  viii.  32. 
And  this  counsel  of  God*s  love  he  represents  as  eternal,  so 
that  the  notion  of  an  influence  on  God  produced  in  time  falU 
to  the  ground,  since  the  whole  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  only  the  completion  of  the  eternal  counsel  of  divine 
love.     Therefore  Paul  never  says,  that  God  being  hostile  to 
men,  became  reconciled  to  them  through  Christ,  but  that 
men  who  were  the  enemies  of  God  became  reconciled  to  him ; 
Rom.  V.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  16.*     Thus  he  calls  on  men  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God ;  2  Cor.  v.  20.      The  obstacle  exists  on  the 
side  of  men,  and  owing  to  this  they  do  not  receive  the  reve- 
lation of  the  love  of  God  into  their  self-consciousness;  and 
since  by  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  this  obstacle  is  taken 
away,  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  reconciled  man  to  God, 
and  made  him  an  object  of  divine  love. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  attach  merely  a  subjec- 
tive meaning  to  reconciliation ;  and  the  ideas  presupposed  by 
it  of  enmity  with  God  and  of  God's  wrath  may  appear  to  be 
only  indications  of  subjective  relations,  in  which  man  finds 
himself  in  a  certain  state  of  disposition  towards  God — ^indica- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  God  presents  himself  to  the 
conscience  of  a  man  estranged  from  him  by  sin,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  must  develop  itself  in 
connexion  with  the  consciousness  of  guilt  Thus  by  the  term 
Reconciliation  only  such  an  influence  on  the  disposition  of 
man  may  be  denoted,  by  which  it  is  delivered  from  its  former 
state,  and  placed  in  another  relation  towards  Grod.  Since 
Christ  by  lus  whole  life,  by  his  words  and  works,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  participation  in  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and 
by  his  sufferings  for  men,  has  revealed  God's  love  towards 

*  If  we  only  reflect  upon  the  connexion  of  the  objective  and  the  Bub- 
jecti  v'c  in  the  doctrine  of  Paul  respecting  the  reconciliation  of  men  with 
God,  it  will  easily  appear  that  this  passage  is  not  chargeable  with  that 
want  of  logical  connexion  and  clearness  of  conception,  which  one  of  the 
most  noted  expositors  of  the  Pauline  Epistles — Riickert — ^fancied  that 
he  found  in  it :  the  love  of  truth  has,  however,  led  this  estimable  maa 
to  a  more  correct  view,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  his  able  CommentMj 
on  the  Romans,  he  has  improved  his  analysis. 
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those  who  must  have  felt  themselves  estranged  from  him  by 
sin — and  has  exhibited  his  snflFerings  as  a  pledge  of  the  for- 
giving love  of  God,  and  his  resurrection  as  a  pledge  of  the 
"dtemal  life  destined  for  them, — thus  he  has  kindled  a  recipro- 
cal love  and  childhke  confidence  towards  God  in  the  souls  of 
those  who  were  imable  to  free  themselves  from  the  state  of 
disquietude  which  was  produced  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 
The  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  (according  to  this  view) 
consists  in  nothing  else  than  the  alteration  of  disposition  aris- 
ing from  the  revelation  of  God's  love  towards  fallen  humanity, 
wUch  this  revelation  produces  in  their  self-consciousness. 
Still  it  is  supposed  that  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is 
not  the  result  of  any  amendment  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
but  the  amendment  is  the  result  of  the  reconciliation,  since 
through  the  new  determination  of  the  self-consciousness  by 
means  of  love  and  confidence  towards  God,  an  altogether  new 
direction  of  the  life,  the  source  of  all  real  amendment  turned 
towards  God  and  away  from  sin  is  produced.  According  to 
this  view  also,  it  is  presupposed  that  man,  who  felt  himself 
estranged  from  God  by  sin,  finds  in  himself  no  groimd  of 
confidence  towards  Grod,  and  requires  an  objective  ground,  a 
practical  revelation  to  which  his  own  self-consciousness  can 
attach  itself,  in  order  to  excite  and  support  his  confidence. 
This  latter  is,  without  doubt,  a  leading  point  of  the  Pauline 
system,  as  it  is  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  in  gene- 
ral All  the  exhortations  and  encouragements  of  the  apostle 
proceed  continually  from  a  reference  to  the  practical  revela- 
tion of  God's  redeeming  love.  Nor  can  it  be  a  vaHd  objection, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Paul,  in  2  Cor.  v.  20,  addressing  those 
who  were  already  believers,  and  calling  on  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  meant  that  by  amendment  they  entered  into  a 
new  relation  to  God,  and  were  brought  out  of  their  former 
state  of  enmity ;  for  it  makes  here  no  difference  whether  Paul 
is  speaking  to  those  who  had  already  professed  Christianity, 
or  to  those  with  whom  this  was  not  the  case.  In  everv  case, 
according  to  his  conceptions,  the  believing  appropriation  of 
the  reconcihation  of  man  with  God  efiected  through  Christ 
was  aocompanied  by  a  new  direction  of  the  hfe,  and  where 
this  did.  not  ensue,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  beheving  appropria- 
tion had  not  taken  place,  and  the  man  was  still  destitute  of 
that  reconciliation  with  God  from  which  amendment  pru- 
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oeeds.*  In  that  yeiy  passage  Paul  does  not  say,  Amend  your- 
selves in  order  that  you  may  be  reconoiled  to  God;  but 
rather,  Let  not  the  grace  of  reconciliation  appear  to  be  in 
vain  for  you,  as  if  you  had  not  appropriated  it.  By  Christ's 
off3ring  up  his  life  for  man  estranged  from  God,  man  is  objec- 
tively reconciled  to  God.  God  has  removed  that  which  made 
ths  separation  between  himself  and  man.  But  what  has  been 
objectively  accomplished  for  all  mankind,  must  now  be  ap- 
propriated by  each  individual  and  thus  become  subjectiva 
Heuce,  according  to  these  different  points  of  view,  Paul  could 
say— "Be  ye  reconciled  {subjectively)  to  Grod,"  and  "We  are 
reconciled  {objectively)  to  God  by.  the  death  of  his  Son;" 
Rom.  V.  10. 

But  those  views  in  conformity  to  which  the  life  and  sui&r- 
ings  of  Christ  are  considered  merely  as  a  manifestation  of 
God's  love,  and  the  reconciliation  effected  by  him  as  the  sub- 
jective influence  of  this  manifestation  on  the  human  hearty 
appear  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  meaning  of  the  Pauline 
declarations  already  quoted  respecting  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  And  although  the  gross  anthropopathical  notion  of 
God's  reconciliation  with  man,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with 
Paul's  train  of  ideas,  it  does  not  follow,  that  by  the  expression 
reconciliation,  only  a  subjective  change  in  the  disposition  of 
man  is  denoted,  for  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  explaining 
the  correlative  ideas  of  an  enmity  with  God,  and  a  wrath  of 
God  merely  as  subjective,  and  among  the  various  designations 
of  the  divine  attributes  connected  with  them,  acknowledge  a 
reality  merely  in  the  idea  of  the  hve  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  common  fact  of  human  consciousness,  according  to 
which  a  man  addicted  to  sin  feels  himself  estranged  from  God, 
and  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  his  guilt  and  ill-deserts^  re- 
veals to  us  a  deeper  objective  ground  in  the  moral  constitution 
of  the  universe  and  in  the  essence  of  God.  In  this  universal 
fact,  we  have  a  witness  of  the  revelation  of  God's  holiness  in 
the  consciences  of  mankind,  which  is  as  undeniable  as  the 
revelation  of  his  love.  By  the  "  wrath  of  God^  though  in  an 
anthropopathical  form,  something  objective  and  real  is  signi- 
fied, which  is  not  fully  expressed  by  the  idea  of  ptmishmeni) 
but  includes  what  is  the  ground  of  all  punishment^  (on  which 
account  this  phrase  "  the  wrath  of  God**  is  sometimes  used  to 
^  This  is  distinctly  marked  by  his  exhortation  JcoroAAilyiirc. 
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express  merely  punishment,)  the  ground  of  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  sin  and  evil,  the  absolute  contrariety  existing 
between  God  as  the  Holy  One  and  sin/  God  recognises  evil 
as  evil,  as  that  which  stands  in  contrariety  to  his  holiness, 
rebels  against  him  and  his  holy  order,  and  would  exist  in- 
dependent of  him.  The  mode  in  which  God  recognises  evil, 
is  also  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it,  and  is  a  proof  of 
its  powerlessness  and  wretchedness.  Evil  is  denied,  if  not 
contemplated  as  something  occupying  the  place  of  God. 

Thus  in  the  mode  by  which  man  is  freed  by  the  love  of 
God  from  that  unhappy  relation  to  God,  in  which  he  stands 
owing  to  the  divine  holiness,  the  love  of  God  reveals  itself 
only  in  connexion  with  his  holiness,  or  as  holy  love.  This 
connexion  is  pointed  out  by  Paul  in  Eom.  iii.  24.  In  this 
passage,  he  contrasts  the  revelation  of  God*s  holiness  at  that 
time  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  and  the  non-punish- 
ment of  past  sins  before  the  appearance  of  the  gospel.  By  the 
TrdpeffiQ  rail'  dfiapTri^oLTtiiv  and  the  dvo^rj  rov  dtou  he  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  the  conduct  of  God  was  manifested 
in  reference  to  sin  before  the  pubhcation  of  the  gospel,  especially 
towards  the  heathen  world,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelations  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  opposition  to 
sin,  and  also  towards  the  Jews,  who,  notwithstanding  these 
testimonies  in  the  delay  of  the  divine  judgments  for  their 
sins,  instead  of  interpreting  the  longsuifering  of  God  as  a  call 
to  repentance,  were  sunk  in  carnal  security.  We  may  com- 
pare with  this,  Paul's  language  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  speaking  of 
the  times  of  ignorance  that  God  had  overlooked.  Though 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  relatively,  in  reference  to  the 
different  standing-points  of  historical  development,  for  Paul 
recognised,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  moral  nature  of 
the  heathen,  a  revelation  of  the  divine  law,  of  the  divine 
holiness  and  punitive  justice.  But  under  their  peculiar 
circumstances,  there  was  from  a  kind  of  necessity  a  general 
obscuration  of  that  religious  and  moral  knowledge  by  which 
their  thinking  and  acting  was  regulated.  This  induced  on 
the  part  of  God  a  passing  over,  a  non-imputation  of  offences; 
though  the  reckoning  taken  of  transgressions  would  never  go 
beyond  the  measure  of  the  possible  knowledge  of  the  law; 
Bom.  v.  13.  Thus  there  may  be  a  chargeableness  and  a  non- 
*  Compare  Twesten's  DogmcUik,  ii.  p.  146. 
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chargeableness  under  difier^it  aspects,  by  which  the  apparent 
contradictions  in  Paul's  language  may  be  reoondled. 

Paul  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  declares  that  for  both  the  Jews  and 
heathens  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wrath  must  precede  the 
revelation  of  the  grace  that  forgives  sin.  The  Trapeaic  denotei 
only  what  was  negative  and  temporary,  the  non-pimishment 
of  past  sins  on  the  part  of  God  ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  guilt 
of  sin  is  not  presupposed,  and  the  removal  of  that  sense  is  not 
effected.^  The  atpetng,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  cibjeetMif 
that  act  of  God  by  which  sin  is  reaUy  forgiven,  that  is^  is 
considered  in  relation  to  God  and  the  moral  constitution  of 
the  universe  as  not  existing  ;  and,  subjectively,  that  operation 
in  the  heart  of  man  by  which  it  is  really  freed  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt ;  this  means  &r  more  than  the  non-punidi* 
ment  of  sin  during  a  certain  period.  In  those  to  whom  thii 
act  of  God  relates,  the  conscioufoiess  of  guilt  and  of  the  divine 
opyri,  the  subjective  revelation  of  the  divine  punitive  justioe,  ii 
presupposed;  and  the  operation  that  takes  place  in  their 
dispositions  necessarily  impHes  forsaking  a  life  of  sin,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  felloWup  with  sin.  According  to  the 
connexion  of  ideas  in  Paul's  mind,  we  are  led  to  take  thii 
view  of  the  subject.  In  contrast  with  the  former  apparent 
overlooking  of  sin  on  the  part  of  God,  the  holiness  of  God  at 
this  time  is  now  manifested  by  his  openly  exhibiting  Chnst, 
through  his  offering  up  of  himself  as  a  reconciler  or  sin- 
offering  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  so  that  he  verifies  himself  as 
the  Holy  One,  and  permits  every  one  to  appear  before  him  as 
holy,'  who  shows  thkt  he  is  in  fellowship  ^th  Christ  by  &ith. 
The  holiness  of  God  manifests  itself  (according  to  the  Pauline 
connexion  of  ideas  already  noticed)  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ  in  a  twofold  manner.  First,  inasmuch  as  he  completely 
realized  (in  opposition  to  sin  which  had  hitherto  be^  pre- 
dominant in  human  nature)  that  holy  law  to  which  the  life  <^ 
man  was  designed  to  correspond, — ^made  satis&ction  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  glorified  Grod  in  that  nature 
which  was  originally  designed  to  glorify  him.  God  has  verified 

>  In  scholastic  language,  Topteis  may  be  referred  to  the  vchudnu 
signi,  and  apeans  to  the  vohintcu  beneplaciti. 

'  That  we  ought  not  to  translate  ^Ucuos  righteous,  bnt  hofy,  appean 
from  that  meaning  of  this  word  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Stitcuovr,  to 
declare  a  person  iUouot 
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liimself  as  the  Holy  One,  since  he  forgives  sin  only  on  the 
condition  of  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law ;  ho  has  shown 
that  he  remits  nothing  from  the  requirements  of  perfect  holi- 
ness, and  we  always  bear  in  mind  that  this  remission  to  those 
who  through  it  obtain  justification,  is  not  a  mere  outward  act, 
but  becomes  in  all  the  cause  £^id  pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law.  Secondly,  inasmuch  as  Chiist,  as  perfectly  holy, 
underwent  those  sufferings  which  the  divine  holiness,  con- 
sidered as  punitive  justice  ^  in  its  opposition  against  sin,  had 
suspended  over  human  nature.  We  are  not  to  conceive  of 
this,  as  if  God  arbitrarily  imposed  these  sufferings,  or  Christ 
had  arbitrarily  subjected  himseK  to  them  ;  but  that  it  was 
grounded  on  the  assumption  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
condition  and  relation  to  God — as  the  divine  punitive  justice 
revealed  itself  to  them  who  were  suffering  the  consequences 
of  sin — and  thus  it  was  accomphshed  through  the  historical 
development  of  the  life  of  Christ  devoted  to  conflict  with  the 
sin  that  reigned  in  the  human  race,  and  through  his  conde- 
scending to  their  condition  from  the  sympathy  of  love.* 

^  That  divine  attribute  which  reveals  itself  in  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  sin  and  evil,  is  founded  in  the  reaction  of  the  holiness  of  God 
against  sin  (=  the  wrath  of  Qod),  exhibits  itself  in  the  reaction  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe  against  evil,  whence  punishment  proceeds. 
If  punishment  is  conceived  of  merely  as  a  means  of  amendment,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  comprehend  all  that  is  intended  by  it,  this  is  a 
degradation  of  a  rational  being  and  of  morality  makiog  it  mechanical. 
But  if  punishment  is  viewed  at  first  as  a  revelation  of  the  divine  justice, 
as  an  objective  reaction  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  against  evil, 
another  mode  of  viewing  it  also  presents  itself,  according  to  which  the 
punishment  necessary  in  itself  is  appointed  by  the  love  of  Qod,  in  order, 
since  punishment  and  sin  stand  in  this  internal  connexion  with  one 
another,  to  lead  thereby  to  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt,  to  make 
rational  creatures  sensible  of  the  relation  they  stand  in  to  the  moral 
world,  and  thus  to  call  forth  the  feeliog  of  the  need  of  redemption. 
The  self-will  which  rebels  in  sin  against  the  moral  order  of  the  universe 
and  Qod's  holy  law,  must  be  humbled  by  suffering  before  the  holy 
omnipotence  of  Qod  and  the  majesty  of  his  law.  Where  submission  is 
not  yielded  freely,  it  will  be  compelled.  Without  the  idea  of  punish- 
ment, the  reality  of  evil  and  the  dignity  of  rational  creatures  cannot  be 
acknowledged.  It  belongs  to  the  privilege  of  rational  beings  created  in 
the  likeness  of  God,  and  distinguishes  them  from  other  ncUural  objects, 
that  the  idea  of  punishment  finds  its  application  in  them.  See  the 
excellent  remarks  of  Twesten,  in  his  Doginattk,  i.  p.  148. 

*  The  Pauline  view  of  th&  work  of  redemption  finds  a  point  of  con- 
nexion in  Christ's  words  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  whether  we  consider  \inpov  as 
a  sum  paid  for  release  from  captivity  or  slavery,  or  for  redemption  from 
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With  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  the  ideas  of  diroX«r|M»ffic, 
atmripla,  BucaitatriQ  are  doeelj  connected.  The  two  first  termfl 
are  used  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  sense  ;  they  denote  tbe 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin,  the  owntfua 
av6  Tfii  opyfji,  Rom.  v.  9,  first  objectiYely  as  what  has  been 
gained  by  Christ  for  the  human  race ;  and  also  subjectiTeiy, 
what  is  effectuated  by  progressive  development  in  each  indi- 
vidual  by  penonal  a/pro^tion,  from  hk  first  entrance  into 
fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  to  the  complete  participation 
of  his  glory  and  blessedness  in  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God ; 
but  more  especially  what  belongs  to  the  perfect  realization  of 
the  idea,  the  complete  freedom  from  sin  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, from  all  evil, — natural  and  moral* 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  StKaiwffti,  in  order  to  determine 
it,  we  must  refer  to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  the 
Pauline  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  notion  of  ri^teous- 
ness.  He  sets  out  from  the  same  point  as  his  adversariefl^  as 
fiir  as  he  considers  the  participation  in  all  the  privil^es  and 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  dtKatoffvvtij  the  genuine  theocratic  disposition  and  condi- 
tion of  life.  The  correlative  idea  of  righteousness  in  this 
sense  was  blessedness,  the  participation  of  the  blessings  pro- 
mised through  Abraham  to  all  his  posterity,  the  fulfilment  of 
all  the  promises  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  all  the 
privileges  of  the  children  of  God ;  and  an  entrance  into  all 
Jie  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  God.  But  Paul  main- 
deserved  puniBhment ;  also  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Snpper,  (in 
which  he  evidently  alluded  to  the  connexion  between  the  Passover  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Old  Covenant,)  which  by  the  offering  of  him- 
self to  obtain  and  confirm  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  mankind,  marked 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  Pauline  views  are  also 
supported  by  the  manner  in  which  Christ  adopts  the  ideas  of  the  wrath 
of  God  and  of  punitive  justice  from  the  Old  Testament,  without  casting 
a  doubt  on  their  validity.  The  parable  of  the  Lost  Son,  and  other  ex- 
pressions which  relate  to  forgiving  love,  offer  no  contradiction,  but  mark 
precisely  the  side  on  which  God  reveals  himself  in  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, and  what,  humanly  speaking,  could  be  the  only  motive  to  such  an 
act  of  God  towards  a  race  estranged  from  him  by  sin ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, determine  the  manner  in  which  the  result  designed  by  divine  love 
is  to  be  attained ;  the  form  and  order  followed  by  the  compaasionale 
love  of  God,  for  the  love  of  God  acts  only  as  a  holy  and  righteoof 
love. 

^  &iro\^pwns  is  found  in  the  latter  sense  in  Bom.  viii.  23,  Eph.  L 14 
and  (Turripia  in  the  latter  sense  in  Rom.  xiii.  11:1  Pet.  L  5. 
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tained  against  the  Jews  and  Judaizers,  that  by  the  law  and 
the  working  of  the  law,  no  one  could  attain  this  hiKaioavvri, 
present   himself  a   BiKaioQ  before  God,  and  enter  into  the 
relation  with  God  founded  upon  it ;  but  that  every  man 
appears  as  a  sinner  in  God's  sight,  till  entering  by  faith  into 
fellowship  with  Christ  (the  only  perfect   BUatoQ  by  whom 
mankind  are  delivered,  in  the  way  that  we  have  described 
from  the  state  of  a/xapWa),  he  presents  himself  in  union  with 
Christ  (iv  Xpitrrf)  as  a  ^Uaioc  before  God,  and  enters  into 
the  entire  relation  with  God,  implied  in  this  predicate,  is 
viewed  by  God  as  HicnioQ,  and  established  in  all  the  privileges 
connected  with  this  idea  (St/cacovrat).     Consequently  Paul  in- 
cludes in  the  idea  of  hiKaiuxri^  that  act  of  God,  by  which  he 
places  the  believer  in  Christ  in  the  relation  to  himself  of  a 
^Uaioc,  notwithstanding  the  sin  that  still  cleaves  to  him. 
AiKaioavt^ri  denotes,  then,  the  subjective  appropriation  of  this 
relation,  the  appearing  righteous  before   God,  by  virtue  of 
fidih  in  the  Redeemer,  and  the  whole  new  tendency  and  aim 
of  the  life,  as  well  as  the  whole  new  relation  to  God,  now 
received  into  the  consciousness,  which  is  necessarily  connected 
with  it ;   the  righteousness  or  perfect  holiness  of   Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  as  the  objective  ground  of  confidence 
for  the  believer,  and  also  as  a  new  svhjective  principle  of  life. 
Thus  the  righteousness  of  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense  includes 
the  essence  of  a  new  disposition ;   and  hence   the   idea   of 
liKaioaifvri  may  easily  pass  into  the  idea  of  sanctification, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  originally  distinct.     Accordingly, 
it  is  not  any  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  God,  as  if  he  regarded 
and  treated  as  sinless  a  man  persisting  in  sin,  simply  because 
he  believes  in  Christ ;  but  the  Objective  on  the  part  of  God 
corre^nds  to  the  Subjective  on  the  part  of  man,  namely 
&ith,  and  this  necessarily  includes  in  itself  a  release  from  the 
state  inheriticd  from  Adam,  from  the  whole  life  of  sin  and 
the  entrance  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  the 
appropriation    of  his  divine   life.     The   realization   of  the 
archetype  of  holiness  through  Christ  contains  the  pledge  that 
this  shall  be  realized  in  all  those  who  are  one  with  him  by 
&ith,  and  are  become  the  organs  of  his  Spiiit ;   its  germ 
and  principle  is  already  imparted  to  them   in   believing, 
although  the  fruit  of  a  life  perfectly  conformed  to  the  Re- 
deemer, can  only  be  developed  gradually  in  its  temporal 
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manifidstation.    The  connexion  of  these  ideas  will  be  rendered 
clearer  by  developing  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith. 

What  Paul  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Faith  has  its  rook 
in  the  depths  of  the  human  disposition.  It  presupposes  a 
revelation  of  God  in  a  direct  relation  to  man,  and  &ith  is  the 
reception  and  vital  appropriation  of  this  divine  revelation  by 
virtue  of  a  receptivity  for  the  divine  in  the  human  disposi- 
tion, of  the  tendency  grounded  in  human  nature  and  the  need 
implanted  in  it  for  believing  in  the  supernatural  and  divine^ 
wi&out  which  tendency  and  need,  man,  however  his  other 
Acuities  might  be  cultivated,  would  be  no  more  than  an  tn- 
telligerU  animal}  Something  must  be  presented  as  an  object 
of  knowledge  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  human  constitution, 
but  this  object  must  be  of  a  kmd  that  can  be  correctly  recog- 
nised and  imderstood  only  by  the  disposition ;  it  presupposeB 
a  certain  tendency  of  the  disposition,  in  order  to  be  known 
and  understood,  while  it  also  tends  to  produce  a  decided  and 
enduring  tendency  of  the  disposition.  An  inward  self-deter- 
mination of  the  spirit  grounded  in  the  direction  of  the  will 
is  claimed  by  this  object,  while  a  new  and  constant  self-deter- 
mination is  produced  by  it.  It  is  not  in  reference  to  the 
object  of  faitii,  but  to  the  inward  subjective  wgnificanoe  of 
this  act  of  the  inner  man,  as  that  which  forms  the  character- 
istic of  true  piety  in  all  ages,  that  Paul  compares  the  fidth  of 
Abraham  with  the  &ith  of  Christians,  Rom.  iv.  19,  where  he 
exhibits  Abraham  as  a  pattern  of  the  righteousness  of  fidtL 
When  Abraham  received  a  promise  from  God,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  seemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  natural  order 
of  things,  he  raised  himself  by  an  act  of  faith  above  this  im- 
pediment, and  the  word  of  the  Almighty  which  held  forth 
something  invisible,  had  greater  influence  upon  him  than  that 
order  of  nature  which  presented  itself  to  his  understanding 
and  bodily  senses.  Hence  this  &ith,  as  a  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  God  in  his  almighty  creative  activity,  and  as  a 
reference  of  his  whole  life  to  the  sense  of  his  dependence  on 
Grod,  a  true  honouring  of  Grod  :*  and  it  was  this  faith  which 
gave  its  peculiar  significance  and  character  to  the  life  of 

^  A  state  to  which  the  intellectual  fenaticism  of  a  party  in  the  pF»> 
sent  age,  zealous  for  the  pretended  autonomy  of  reason,  seeks  to  degndf 
man. 

'  A  ZiJbSvM  Z6lav  rf  dtf.    Rom.  iv.  20. 
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Abraham.  This  faith,  says  Paul,  was  counted  to  him  by  God 
for  hiKaioffvvtf ;  that  is,  although  Abraham  was  not  sinless^ 
(as  no  man  is,)  yet  through  this  tendency  of  his  inward  life 
by  virtue  of  his  faith,  he  entered  into  the  relation  to  God  of 
a  ^Uatoi  ;  and  this  was  no  arbitrary  nominal  act  on  the  part 
of  God,  but  his  faith  was  viewed  by  God,  to  whom  the  inward 
soul  of  man  is  manifest,  as  an  index  of  the  disposition  by 
which  Abraham  became  susceptible  of  all  divine  communica* 
tions,  and  from  which  alone  the  sanctification  of  his  whole 
life  could  procieed.^  Now  this  is  applied  by  Paul  to  fidth 
with  a  special  reference  to  Christianity.  There  is  only  added 
a  pecidiar  direction  caused  by  the  object  on  which  this  feith 
is  fixed,  by  which  also  the  conception  of  it  as  subjective  is 
modified.  Faith  in  this  sense  presupposes  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  renimciation  of  any  merits  of  our  own  before 
God,  the  longing  after  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and 
our  not  yielding  to  despair  even  under  the  most  vivid  sense 
of  sinfulness,'  but  confiding  in  the  grace  of  redemption;  thus 
there  is  an  entrance  into  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and 
a  new  principle  of  life  is  received  which  continually  penetrates 
and  transforms  the  old  nature. 

As  &r  as  faith  includes  entering  into  vital  fellowship  with 
the  Bedeemer,  and  forsaking  the  old  Hfe  of  sin,  it  bears 
a  special  reference  to  the  two  chief  points  in  which  Christ 
presents  himself  as  Redeemer,  as  the  one  who  died  for  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  who  also  by  his  resurrection  gave  them 
the  pledge  of  an  eternal  divine  life  :  hence  the  two-fold  refer- 
ence of  &ith  to  Jesus  the  Crucified  and  the  Risen,  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  side  of  fisdth  in  relation  to  the  old  life  which 
it  renounces  and  to  the  new  life  which  it  lays  hold  of ;  it  is 
the  spiritual  act  by  virtue  of  which,  in  surrendering  ourselves 
to  him  who  died  for  us,  we  die  to  a  life  of  sin,  to  the  world, 
to  ourselves,  to  all  which  we  were  before, — whether  we  are 
Jews  or  Gentiles — and  rise  again  in  his  fellowship,  in  the 
power  of  his  Spirit  to  a  new  life  devoted  to  him  and  animated 
by  him.     Hence  it  appeared  to  the  apostle,  as  he  develops 

^  The  Z:6  in  Romans  iv.  22,  points  to  this  connexion.  Wherefore,  as 
faith  includes  all  this,  as  the  apostle  had  before  explained,  it  was  im- 
puted to  Abraham  as  iucaioa^mif  as  if  the  SiKcuocr^yif  had  already  been 
completed  by  it. 

'  In  this  respect,  a  iriffr§{itiv  top*  iKvi^a  W  ihwili* 
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the  sentiinent  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomaosy  an  absolute  contradiction  for  any  one  to  say  that  he 
believed  in  the  Eedeemer  and  yet  to  continue  in  his  old  life 
of  sin.  How  shall  we — ^he  asks — we  who  (by  the  act  of  Mth) 
are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  t  And  he  demonstrates 
from  the  nature  of  Mth  in  its  reference  to  the-  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  &ith  cannot  exist  without  a 
renunciation  of  the  former  sinful  life  and  the  b^inning  of 
a  new  divine  life. 

From  the  nature  of  Tritmq  &s  the  goveming'principle  of  the 
Christian  life,  arises  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  standing- 
point,  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  as  the  l^al  standing-point ; 
and  the  various  mdications  of  this  contrariety  serve  more 
distinctly  to  characterise  the  nature  of  iriorcc  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  life,  on  which  account  we 
wish  to  consider  the  subject  more  in  detail 

The  law  always  presents  itself  as  imperative,  and  makes  the 
salvation  of  men  dependent  on  the  perfect  ftdfilment  of  all  its 
commands.  ''  Do  all  this,  and  thou  shalt  live."  But  since  no 
one  can  fulfil  those  conditions,  the  law  can  only  produce 
despair.  But  the  gospel  addresses  the  man  who  despairs  of 
himself,  "  Do  not  give  thyself  up  to  the  feeling  of  despair.^ 
Ask  not  how  thou  canst  make  the  impossible,  possible.  Thou 
needest  only  receive  the  salvation  prepared  for  thee  ;  only 
believe,  and  thou  hast  with  thy  fadth  sJl  that  is  needful  for 
thy  inward  life.  Paul  admirably  illustrates  this  by  applying 
to  it  the  passage  in  Deut.  xxx.  12.'    Say  not  to  thyseli^  Who 

^  That  interpretation  of  this  passage,  which  supposes  it  to  express  the 
opposition  between  Belief  and  Doubt,  appears  to  me  not  to  be  supported 
by  the  connexion,  which  leads  us  to  expect  a  contrast  of  the  righteous- 
ness by  faith  with  the  righteousness  by  works,  the  Otou  Sucaio<run|  with 
the  tSta;  and  the  rovr  ieri,  which,  from  comparing  Rom.  ix.  8,  and 
other  similar  Pauline  expressions,  must  be  thus  understood — "  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying ;  **  and  besides  the  relation  of  the  Pauline  words 
to  the  Old  Testament  quotation,  since,  according  to  the  interpretation 
we  have  adopted,  the  Pauline  application  admirably  suits,  in  spirit  and 
idea,  the  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  words,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
other  interpretation. 

'  This  passage  certainly  refers  to  the  Mosaic  religious  institutiom^ 
and  the  words  are  fitted  to  distinguish  them  in  their  simple  religioiii 
and  moral  character  from  the  other  religions  of  the  East  But  as  biu 
the  law,  understood  according  to  its  own  spirit,  made  certain  reqairs' 
ments  which  it  gave  no  power  to  fulfil,  Paul  might  justly  apply  these 
words  to  mark  the  peculiar  Christian  standing-point;  he  fonna  an  idei 
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fihall  ascend  to  heaven  and  prepare  a  path  for  me  thither? 
For  Chiist  has  descended  from  heaven  and  has  prepared  such 
a  path.  To  ask  such  a  question,  is  to  desire  that  Christ  would 
descend  again  from  heaven  for  thy  sake.  But  say  not,  Who 
shall  descend  for  me  to  the  regions  of  the  dead  and  deliver 
me  thence  1  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  has  delivered 
thee  from  the  power  of  death.  To  ask  this,  is  to  desire  that 
Christ  might  now  rise  from  the  dead  for  thy  sake,  as  if  he 
were  not  already  risen.  Instead  of  asking  such  questions, 
only  let  the  gospel  be  cherished  with  vital  power  in  thy 
heart ; — ^believe  in  Him  who  descended  from  heaven  and  rose 
from  death,  and  thus  obtained  salvation  for  thee.  Whoever 
has  this  faith  is  truly  pious  and  may  be  assured  of  salva- 
tion." » 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  legal  Judaism,  the  commandments 
appeared  as  merely  an  outward  counteraction  of  the  internal 
corruption  of  man,  which  refused  to  be  cured  from  without ; 
it  was  only  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  law ;  hence  the 
letter  only  tended  to  death  ;  it  called  forth  the  consciousness 
of  spiritual  death  and  of  merited  unhappiness,  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

lie  law  in  reference  to  its  operation  on  the  conscience  could 
be  described  only  as  vofWQ  ypdfifjtarogf  KaraKpiaewc,  OavdroVf 
dfjtapriac.^  But  when  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  a  new 
divine  principle  of  life  proceeds,  when  from  faith  in  the 
redeeming  fatherly  love  of  God,  a  child-like  love  develops 
itself  as  the  free  impulse  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  when,  in- 
stead of  the  former  opposition  between  the  human  and  divine 
will,  a  imion  is  formed  between  them — then  the  law  no  longer 
appears  as  a  written  code,  outwardly  opposing  a  will  estranged 

here  expressed  which  is  only  realized  by  Christianity,  and  is  thus  pro- 
phetic of  what  Christianity  alone  accomplishes. 

*  Rom.  X.  6.  If  Paul,  in  the  second  member  of  the  contrast,  has  not 
opposed  Christ  to  Moses,  and  employed  Christ's  own  words — and  such, 
no  doubt,  might  have  been  found  among  the  traditionary  expressions  of 
Christ  which  would  have  been  fit  to  mark  this  contrast — it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  collection  of  the  discourses  of 
Christ,  or  that  he  could  not  suppose  any  such  work  to  be  known  by  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  for  his  object  was  answered  by  borrowing  from  the 
Mosaic  writings  a  motto  for  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  would  first 
find  its  proper  fulfilment  in  the  gospel. 

'  It  was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  Pauline  views  to  distinguish  the 
law  by  these  predicates,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  Romans 
viiL  2,  the  Mosaic  law  is  intended  by  the  word  ydixos. 
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from  God,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  transftised  into  the 
internal  life  of  the  belieTor.  The  life-giving  spirit,  har- 
monizing with  the  law,  occupies  the  place  of  the  dead  and 
death-producing  letter.  In  the  love  developed  from  &ith, 
there  is  a  voluntary  fulfilment  of  the  law  proceeding  frt>m  the 
disposition,  instead  of  actions  the  result  of  outwai'd  compulsioa 
In  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Paul,  from  the  stand- 
ing-point of  the  natural  man,  says  that  he  had  the  law  written 
an  his  heart,  he  says,  from  the  standing-point  of  believers,  that 
he  carried  the  law  of  God  in  his  heart — ^for  on  the  former 
standing-point,  the  law,  even  though  internal,  presents  itself 
as  the  conmiand  of  a  foreign  higher  voice,  of  a  holy  power 
which  man  is  forced  to  acknowledge  in  opposition  to  his  cor- 
rupted will ;  hence,  it  remains  a  deadly  letter,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  an  external  law  or  an  internal  revelation.  On 
the  contrary,  in  believers  the  divine  law,  by  virtue  of  the  new 
spirit  of  life  imparted  by  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  appears  not 
merely  an  object  of  knowledge  and  recognition,  but  of  an 
efficacious  love  practically  influencing  the  life.  In  this  senses 
Paul  says  to  believers,  "  Ye  need  not  that  I  write  unto  yon, 
for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God,"  1  Thess.  iv.  9  ;  and  this 
teaching  does  not  signify  something  addressed  to  the  &cuhy 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  but  a  r^  internal  effect  on  the 
springs  of  action.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  learn 
in  what  sense  Paul  said  of  the  law  in  reference  to  its  moral 
not  less  than  to  its  rittml  contents,  that  it  was  abrogated  for 
believers,  that  they  were  dead  to  it,  and  placed  beyond  its 
jurisdiction;'  and  as  we  have  before  remarked,  no  such 
distinction  in  reference  to  its  perpetuity  can  be  made  in  the 
vofioQ,  The  law  is  abrogated  for  the  believer,  and  he  is  dead 
to  it,  as  &r  as  it  was  a  compulsory,  imperative,  accusing  code, 
as  &r  as  ^iKaiotrvvrj  and  (uftl  were  to  be  sought  for  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  commands.    Justification  and  salvation  by  fidth 

1  The  being  dead  to  the  law,  Rom.  vii.  4,  and  Qal.  iL  19,  the  removal 
of  the  law  in  its  whole  extent,  Colos.  iL  14,  "  for  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances,"  which  Christ  nailed  to  his  cross  is  manifestly  the  law,  and 
there  must  be  a  special  reference  to  its  moral  precepts,  for  in  this  coo* 
sisted  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  it.  It  would  be  altogether  conBonanl 
with  the  Pauline  views,  to  understand  the  figurative  expression  in  Bom. 
vii.  2,  of  being  dead  to  the  law  itself,  (namely,  this  law  Ui  its  outwird 
theocratic  form,)  though  other  exegeti<»l  reasons  might  oppoiie  thia  iB> 
Urpretation  in  the  former  passages. 
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in  the  grace  of  redemption,^  are  independent  of  every  law  to 
the  believer.     The  law  can  produce  only  outward  works*  by 
its  compulsory  enactments,  but  not  those  internal  determi- 
nations of  the  life,  which  form  the  essence  of  true  piety — 
these  proceed  in  the  believer  from  the  new  animation  by  the 
Divine  Spirit — the  Christian  virtues  are  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  and  those  in  whom  these  qualities,  unattainable  from 
the  standing-point  of  the  law,  are  formed,  are  thereby  exalted 
above  what  can  only  be  as  a  dead  letter  opposing  the  in- 
dwelling principle  of  corruption.     But  it  by  no  means  con- 
tradicts this  relation  of  the  law  to  the  life  of  the  believer, 
that    Paul   sometimes    brings  forward    moral   precepts   as 
quotations  from  the   vo/ioc,   for   he    considers  the    Mosaic 
vofWQ    as  an   expression   of   the  eternal  law  of  God  in  8 
particular,   temporary  form,  adapted   to  a  particular,   out 
ward  theocracy,  in  which  the  civil  arrangements  were  sub 
ordinated  to  the  religious,  and  hence  both  were  intermixed. 
The  substance  of  the  eternal  law  of  God  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  vofwcf  though  for  a  special  purpose  it  was  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  theocratic  national  law,  which  checked  its  free  and 
complete  development.  The  obligatory  force  of  the  commands 
borrowed  from  the  vo/ioc  by  Paul,  therefore,  does  not  consist 
in  their  belonging  to  that  yo/jot;,  but  that  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  eternal  law,  from  which  they  were  transferred  to  the 
peculiar  form  presented  in  the  Old  Testament ;  that  portion 
of  the  eternal  law  to  which  the  moral  consciousness  of  men 
bears  witness,  is  divested  of  its  national  garb*  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  developed  with  greater  clearness  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Spirit.     And  when  in  Rom.  xiii.  8,  he 
appeals  to  the  one  command  of  love  belonging  to  the  law,  he 
marks  exactly  the  difference  of  the  Christian  standing-point 
from  the  legal ;  for  if  the  spirit  of  love  animates  believers,  and 
with  love  is  given  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  law,  it  follows 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  for  them  a  compulsory,  death- 

*  The  9ucMoa{tPij  dtou,  opposed  to  the  BiKaioavvri  wBp<oirivr\,  llLa^  ii 
fyyttv,  i^  ipiywv  vSfjLov — x^P^^  v6fju>v ;  Rom.  iii.  21. 

'  The  Hftya  vSfiov,  vhich  are  not  Ifpya  iiyaBd. 

'  To  this  release  of  the  spirit  confined  in  this  garh,  to  the  inward  ds 
oontnuiied  with  the  outward  theocratic  law,  we  must  refer  the  anti- 
thetical expressions  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  certainly  are 
desCTibed  not  merely  against  the  Pharisaic  expositions,  but  abo  a^ainKt 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  its  theocratic  national  form.  See  Leben  Jeou, 
180, 188. 
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producing  letter ;  and  here  is  exemplified  the  truth  of  Christ* 
assertion  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  the  law. 

Though  the  idea  of  the  vofWQ  in  lliat  narrower  sense,  forms 
the  distinctive  mark  between  Judaism  and  the  gospel, 
still  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  applying  the  term*  in 
a  wiaer  sense,  to  denote  the  common  relation  in  which 
both  religions  stand  to  the  life  of  man.  Both  religions  aim 
at  a  control  over  the  life,  and  give  a  peculiar  character  to  it 
Legal  Judaism  aims  at  producing  tins  by  literal  commands 
from  without;  Christianity  aims  at  forming  it  from  within 
through  &ith,  and  the  Spirit  that  proceeds  from  it.  In  the 
former  case,  the  law  is  outward;  in  the  latter,  it  is  inward, 
one  which  is  the  germ  of  a  new  life;  for  every  Hving  being 
develops  itself  according  to  a  peculiar  law.'  In  reference  to 
these  various  uses  of  ^e  term  i/o/ioc,  Paul  endeavours  to 
guard  against  the  misconception  that  because  Christians  no 
longer  live  under  the  law,  they  are  in  a  lawless  state ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  21.  They  have  still  a  law,  the  law  of  Gk)d,  the  law  of 
Christ,  not  merely  outward,  but  inward,  entering  into  the 
very  essence  of  the  Christian  life;  and  this  distinction  is 
marked  by  the  phrases  living  under  the  law,  and  in  the  law. 
Hence  also  Chnstianity  contrasted  with  Judaism  is  called  a 
law,  and  we  find  various  modifications  of  the  term  so  applied, 

such  as  i'Ofjoc  TtiaToaQ,  yofjioc  C^^fjif  vofioc  wevfiaro^. 

The  different  relations  of  the  two  theocratic  standing-points, 
are  clearly  connected  with  the  different  applications  of  the 
idea  of  law ;  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  the  outward  conception  of  the  idea  of  law, 
and  with  the  inward  conception  of  that,  the  idea  of  the 
theocracy,  as  not  outwardly  constituted,  but  developing 
itself  from  withiu;  and  thus  throughout  we  meet  with  the 
contrast  of  the  inwai'd  and  the  outward.  On  the  legal 
Jewish  standing-point,  there  was  an  outward  submission  to 

^  I  cannot  agree  with  those  expositors  who  think  that,  when  VwA 
describes  Christianity  as  a  v6ijuos^  the  general  idea  of  law  must  be  alt<^ 
gether  given  up. 

*  By  Christianity  or  Regeneration,  goodness  again  becomes  a  part  d 
haman  nature,  and  thus  the  moral  law  becomes  a  higher  law  of  natnre 
harmonizing  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  We  may  here  apply  wbat 
Bcbleiermacher  says  in  his  academical  essay,  1825,  on  the  difierenee  ht- 
tween  the  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law,  without  adopting  the  viem 
of  the  author  respecting  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  deviations  Crib 
't,  and  especially  the  relation  of  the  law  to  moral  freedom. 
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tlie  will  of  God,  the  outward  observance  of  the  divine  com- 
mands, without  the  opposition  between  the  human  and  divine 
commands  being  taken  away;  the  ^ovXeveiv  Oe^  Iv  'TraXaiorrjTL 
ypa/i/Lcoroci  in  the  old  state  of  a  nature  estranged  &om  God, 
of  which  nothing  can  be  altered  by  the  literal,  outward  com- 
mand. On  the  standing-point  of  Mth,  the  ZovXtia  is  inward, 
80  that  in  the  new  state,  by  virtue  of  the  inward  renovation 
which  proceeds  from  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
sanctified  will  determines  itself  in  dependence  on  God,  it  is  a 
servant  of  God  (the  ^ovXtveiv  ey  icaivoriyrc  irvevfiaTOQ),  Hence 
hovXeia  in  the  latter  sense,  is  voluntary  and  one  with  true 
freedom ;  1  Cor.  vii.  22.  AovXela  in  the  first  sense,  forms  a 
contrast  to  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God;  on  the 
contrary,  ^vXe/a  in  the  second  sense,  cannot  exist  without 
viodEffia,  and  is  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  mark  of  it,  for 
what  distinguishes  the  children  from  the  servants  of  the 
family,  is  this,  that  they  do  not  obey  their  father's  will,  as 
foreign  to  themselves,  but  make  it  their  own;  dependence 
on  him  is,  as  it  were,  the  natural  element  of  their  life. 
That  merely  outward  servitude  of  which  the  internal  opposite 
to  this  consists,  proceeds  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  the  special 
characteristic  of  servitude ;  this  inward  service  proceeds  from 
the  consciousness  of  communion  with  God  obtained  through 
Christ  the  Son  of  Grod,  and  of  participation  of  his  Spirit,  the 
spirit  of  childlike  relation  to  Crod,  the  spirit  of  adoption  and 
of  love;  Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

So  likewise  the  worship  of  God  on  the  legal  standing-point,^ 
was  an  outward  worship  (^apjcct^J,  Kara  trapk-a,  by  means  of 
ipya  aapKiKo)  consisting  in  a  number  of  outward  acts,^  con- 

'  This  id  trae  of  the  legal  moral,  as  well  as  of  the  legal  ritual  culiun. 

'  Connected  with  the  8c8ov\flMr0at  ^6  t^  (rroixc^a  tov  Koafiov.  We 
wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  vindication  and  confirmation  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  expression  given  above,  and  against  the  common 
one  of  moix^ta,  as  "  the  first  principles  of  religious  knowledge  among 
men."  If  the  word  (rroix'Ta  meant  first  principles,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  the  genitive  connected  with  it,  the  designation  of  the 
object  to  which  these  first  principles  relate,  as  in  Hebrews  v.  12,  rd 
0Totx«M  T^f  Vx^^  "^^^  Koy'mv  rod  0f o5.  But  in  the  Pauline  passagC) 
such  a  genitive  of  the  object  is  altogether  wanting,  and  we  find  instead 
only  a  genitive  of  the  subject  The  omission  of  the  express  mention  of 
the  leading  idea  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Paul,  in  Gal.  iv.  8,  plainly 
addressing  those  who  had  formerly  been  heathens,  supposes  that,  before 
tiieir  conversion,  they  had  been  in  bondage  to  these  elements  of  the 
world,  U  we  do  not  have  recourse  to  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  irdkiv, 

YOL.   I.  B  H 
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fined  to  certain  times  and  places.  Worship  on  the  standing- 
point  of  faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  irvevfiariKri^  since  it  proceeds 
from  the  inworking  of  the  0elov  vrevfjia,  and  is  an  act  of  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  Philip,  iii.  3;  hence  it  does  not 
relate  to  certain  isolated  acts,  but  embraces  the  whole  life; 
Rom.  xii.  1.  On  the  former  standing-point,  men  placed 
their  confidence  and  pride  in  something  human  and  earthly, 
whatever  it  might  be,  whether  descent  from  the  theocratic 
nation,  or  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  or  ascetic  self-denial 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  the  Kara  aapKa  Kav\atrOat^  iv 
aapKl  Trevotdiyai,^  But  on  the  standing-point  of  viariQ,  after 
acknowledging  the  nullity  of  all  such  distinctions,  of  all 
human  works  of  righteousness,  men  place  their  confidence 
and  glory  only  in  the  redemption  obtained  through  Christ; 
they  feel  that  they  possess  only  what  they  all  receive  as 
believers  on  equal  terms  from  him,  and  in  communion  with 
him;  the  Iv  Kvpi^  Kav\daOai.      Here  all  imaginary  distinc- 

According  to  the  common  interpretation,  wemont  suppose  that  Paul,  hy 
the  first  elements  of  religious  knowledge,  intended  to  mark  a  univeratl 
idea,  in  a  certain  degree  applicable  both  to  Heathenism  and  Judaism. 
Bat  how  could  this  agree  with  the  views  of  Paul,  who  recognised 
Judaism,  as  subordinate  and  preparative  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  standing- 
point  in  religion  founded  on  divine  revelation,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  heathenism  as  such,  that  is,  in  idolatry,  of  which  he  here 
speaks,  not  a  subordinate  standing-point  of  religion,  but  something  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  nature  of  religion,  a  suppression  through  sin  of  the 
original  knowledge  of  God  ]  Neither  does  the  predicate  &<rd€vri  appeal 
suitable  to  the  idea  of  the  first  principles  of  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  interpretation  I  have  proposed,  all  is  consistent.  The 
confinement  of  religion  to  sensible  forms,  and  therefore  its  enthralment 
in  the  elements  of  the  world,  is  common  to  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
All  idolatry  may  be  considered  as  a  bondage  and  submission  to  the  ele- 
ments of  sense,  and  a  kind  of  idolatry  may  be  attributed  to  the  Jews 
and  Judaizers,  who  sought  for  the  Divine  for  justification  and  sanetifica- 
tian  in  external  rites.  This  will  make  it  evident  how  Paul  could  say  to 
the  Galatian  Christians,  once  heathens,  who  were  infected  with  this 
Judaism  (Gal.  iv.  8),  "  How  can  ye,  who  by  the  divine  mercy  have  been 
led  tc  the  knowledge  of  God  and  communion  with  him,  turn  back  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  (a  suitable  description  of  them,  in 
reference  to  persons  who  sought  to  find  in  them  what  the  power  of  God 
alone  could  bestow),  to  which  ye  desire  to  bring  yourselves  again  in 
bondage  1  I  fear  that  I  have  indeed  laboured  in  vain  to  turn  you  from 
idolatry  to  the  worship  of  the  living  God." 

^  According  to  Paul's  views,  this  will  apply  to  the  overvaluation  of 
what  is  human  in  every  foim  and  relation ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Grecian 
culture  and  philosophy;  see  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiana 
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tions,  all  differences  vanish,  which  before  separated  men 
from  one  another  and  checked  their  fellowship  in  the  highest 
relation  of  life;  everything  human  is  henceforth  subordinated 
to  the  one  spirit  of  Chnst,  the  common  principle  of  life; 
Gal.  iii.  28.  The  only  imiversal  and  constantly  available 
principle  of  Christian  worship  which  embraces  the  whole  hfe, 
is  fidth  in  Christ  working  by  love;  Gal.  v.  6. 

•The  principle  of  the  whole  transformation  of  the  life  which 
proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  implanted  at  once  in 
believing,  by  one  act  of  the  mind.  Man  by  means  of  faith 
is  dead  to  the  former  standing-point  of  a  sinful  life,  and  rises 
to  a  new  life  of  communion  with  Christ.  The  old  man  is 
slain  once  for  all;  Rom.  vi.  4 — 6;  Coloss.  iii.  3.  Paul 
assumes  that  in  Christians,  the  act  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  dead  to  sin,  and  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affections 
and  lust,  is  already  accomplished  ideally  in  principle.  Hence 
he  infers,  how  can  they  who  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer 
therein  ?  Rom.  vi.  2 ;  Gal  v.  24.  But  the  practice  must 
correspond  to  the  principle ;  the  outward  conformation  of  the 
life  must  harmonize  with  the  tendency  given  to  the  inward 
life.  Walking  in  the  Spirit  must  necessarily  proceed  from 
living  in  the  Spirit,  GaL  v.  25  ;  the  former  must  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  latter.  Hence  Christians  are  always  required 
to  renew  the  mortification  of  the  fiesh,  to  walk  after  the 
Spirit,  to  let  themselves  be  animated  by  the  Spirit.  The 
transformation  of  the  old  nature  in  man  which  proceeds 
from  the  divine  principle  of  life  received  by  faith,  is  not  com- 
pleted in  an  instant,  but  can  only  be  attained  gradually 
by  conflict  with  sin ;  for  the  renewed  as  well  as  the  old 
nature  consists  of  two  principles,  the  wevfxa  and  the  trixpl, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  no  longer  (as  Paul  represents 
the  state  of  the  natural  man  in  Rom.  vii.)  the  human  self 
with  its  powerless  desires  after  goodness  opposes  the  principle 
of  sinfulness,  the  trdpEy  but  instead  of  the  human  self,  there  is 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  has  become  the  animating 
one  of  human  nature,  the  vvev^a  Oelov,  aywv,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  Christ  himself  by  his  Spirit ;  Gal.  ii.  20.  Hence 
it  is  not  said  from  this  standing-point  that  the  Spirit  wishes 
to  do  good  but  is  hindered  by  the  trapl  from  accomplishing  its 
wishes,  so  that  the  (riipl  is  the  vital  principle  of  action ;  but 
it  is  enjoined  on  those  who  have  received  tlie  divine  principle 
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of  life,  Gal.  v.  16,  *'  Walk  in  the  Spirit,^  so  shall  ye  not  fulfil 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  :  for  the  Spirit  and  the  flesh  conflict 
with  one  another,  so  that  you  must  distinguish  what  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  you  must 
not  fulfll  what  you  desire  according  to  the  carnal  sel^  hut 
what  the  Spirit  within  you  desires.*'*  This  marks  the 
contrast  to   the  standing-point  described  in  Bom.  viL  15. 

'  I  cannot  agree  with  Biickert,  in  referring  the  irvfSfM  here  spoken 
of,  not  to  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  but  to  tJie  higher  nature  of  man.  Certainly 
the  word  irfev/ua  in  this  whole  chapter  is  to  be  understood  only  in  one 
sense,  and  taking  everything  into  account,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  only  one  which  suits  Paul's  meaning;  as,  for  example,  in  1. 18. 
And  generally  in  this  epistle,  the  same  idea  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  firmly 
held.  Verse  17  contains  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  for  Paul  here  assumes, 
that  the  trvtOfia  has  pervaded  the  characteristic  faculties  of  man,  that 
the  new  principle  of  life  has  taken  possession  of  human  nature,  and 
given  it  a  new  and  peculiar  vitality.  He  wishes  to  mark  the  new  higher 
principle  that  is  now  the  antagonist  of  the  adp^  in  man.  Men  may 
with  the  strictest  propriety  be  called  upon  to  surrender  themselves  to 
this  higher  principle,  to  allow  themselves  to  l)e  led  by  it,  according  to 
its  impulses,  for  Paul  considered  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
man,  not  as  something  magical,  but  constantly  assumes  the  working 
together  of  the  divine  and  the  human.  It  is  perfectly  true  that, 
according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  the  higher  nature  in  man,  the  capability 
of  knowing  God,  which  before  was  confined  and  depressed,  is  set  at 
liberty  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  now  serves  as  the  orsran  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  human  nature,  and  hence,  that  as  this 
higher  nature  of  man  can  now  operate  in  its  freedom  as  the  organ  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  so  the  latter  can  now  operate  in  man  by  means  of 
this  orsran,  and  hence  the  two  are  blended  together  in  the  Christian 
life.  But  when  Paul  wishes  to  infuse  courage  and  confidence  for  the 
spiritual  conflict,  he  directs  the  attention,  not  to  what  is  subjectively 
human,  but  to  the  almighty  power  of  God. 

^  This  passage,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than 
in  this  manner,  though  later  expositors  have  given  a  different  inter- 
pretation. It  has  been  supposed  to  mean,  '*  So  that  ye  cannot  accom- 
plish what  you  desire  according  to  the  spirit;  ye  are  unable  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  better  will ; " — and  referring  these  words  to  the  state 
of  tne  regenerate,  this  would  form  a  special  ground  of  exhortation  for 
following  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  withstanding  the  <rdp^,  if  Paul 
said  to  them  that  they  were  prevented  from  following  the  motions 
which  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  by  the  prevalence  of  the  aipf.  But  if 
it  is  understood  of  the  condition  of  the  natural  man,  and  v.  18  is  con- 
sidered as  a  contrast,  we  do  not  see  how  Paul,  who  had  before  addressed 
those  whom  he  assumed  to  be  Christians,  could  make  such  a  sudden 
transition  to  a  different  class  of  persons.  The  correspondence  of  the 
last  words  of  v.  17,  with  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  sense,  confirm! 
the  opinion,  that  the  0^Ai}T6  relates  to  the  iTtidvfiiav  trapKSs, 
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Accordingly,  the  divine  life  in  the  inner  man  must  be 
in  continiial  conflict  with  the  operations  of  the  <Tap£,  and 
progressively  converts  the  body  hitherto  under  the  control  of 
sinful  habits,  into  an  organ  for  itself  (Rom.  vi.  11 — 13),  so 
that  the  fiiXrj  rod  trutfjuiToc  become  uirXa  hn^aiotTvtrjQ  j  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  which  hitherto  have  been  in  the  service 
of  sin,  being  appropriated  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  life^ 
are  employed  as  organs  of  grace  for  the  service  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  and  here  the  doctrine  of  charisms  finds  its 
point  of  connexion  ;  {arUe,  pp.  131 — 140).  All  the  peculiar 
capabilities  or  talents  foimded  in  the  nature  of  each  indi- 
vidual, are  tx>  be  transformed  into  charisms  and  employed  as 
such.  And  it  is  the  province  of  Christian  morals  to  show  in 
what  manner  human  nature  must  be  pervaded  in  all  its 
powers  by  the  higher  principle  of  life,  and  appropriated  as  an 
organ  of  its  manifestation ;  how  all  humsm  relations  are  set  at 
liberty  and  referred  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  and  how  what 
is  individual  belonging  to  the  representation  of  the  image  of 
God  in  man  is  n^  Oppressed  ^and  annihilated,  bull  to 
be  transformed  and  elevated  to  a  peculiar  form  and  mani- 
festation of  the  higher  principle  of  life.  We  here  see  the 
difference  between  Christian  principle  as  Paul  represents 
it,  and  a  one-sided  ascetic  direction  in  morals.  Paid  brings 
fotward  as  one  side  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life,  the  n^ative  operation;  to  mortify  the  principle 
of  Bin  which  has  hitherto  reigned  m  the  body,  Rom.  v.  3,  to 
mortify  the  members  as  far  as  they  serve  sin,  Coloss.  iii.  5;' 
but  this  is  only  one  side.  The  other  is  the  positive  opera- 
tion, the  positive  appropriation,  that  as  believers  are  now  dead 
with  Chnst  to  sin,  the  world,  and  themselves,  so  now  they 
lead  a  new  divine  life,  increasingly  devoted  to  him ;  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  that  dwells  in  them  constantly  animates  their 
bodies  afresh  as  his  organ,  Rom.  viii.  11,  so  that  the  fjUXrj 
consecrated  to  God,  are  employed  in  his  service  according  to 
the  station  God  has  indicated  to  each  individual,  as  oirXa 
^Kaiotrvv^Q,  As  the  wevjjia  ayiov  is  the  common  vital 
principle  of  all  believers,  the  animating  Spirit  of  the  Church 
of  Grod,  so  the  diversity  of  the  form  in  which  he  operates 
in  and  through  each  individual,  varied  by  their  sanctified 

>  The  n4\ii  M  rris  yris,  which  belong  to  a  carnal  earthly  course  of  life 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  heavenly  mind  in  v.  2. 
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peculiarities  and  characteristics,  is  designated  by  the  term 

But  since  this  appropriation  and  pervasion  of  the  old  na- 
ture is  a  continual  conflict,  and  the  further  a  man  advances 
in  holiness  the  more  capable  he  is  rendered  by  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  distinguishing  what  proceeds  from 
the  Spirit  and  what  from  the  flesh,  and  of  discerning  all  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  latter;  hence  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  objective  justification  and  subjective  sanctification 
is  always  necessary,  in  order  that  the  coiidSdence  of  man  may 
not  be  wavering  as  it  must  be,  if  he  looks  only  to  himself 
Philip,  iii.  12,  but  may  maintain  its  firm  tmchangeable  ground, 
by  being  fixed  on  the  objective,  the  grace  of  redemption,  the 
love  of  Chiist,  froxa  which  no  power  of  hell  can  separate  the 
redeemed;   Rchu.  viii.  31,  32.      In  the  Pauline  idea  of  the 
justification  and  righteousness  available  before  God,  which  is 
granted  to  man  by  the  redeeming  grace  of  Grod,  and  appro- 
priated by  faith,  the  objective  is  always  primary  and  predo- 
minant.    At  the  same  time  something  subjective  is  imparted 
with  it,  something  new  is  deposited  in  the  inner  life  which 
must  be  progressively  developed;  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith,  is  transferred  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
believer,  and  becomes  a  new  principle,  forming  the  life  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  Christ.*      And  when  this  process  of 
development  shall  be  completed,  believers  will  attain  the  pos- 
session of  an  eternal,  divine,  and  blessed  life,  inseparable  from 
perfect  righteousness ;  then  the  objective  idea  of  justification 
will  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  subjective,  Rom.  v.  19 — 21 ; 
but  till  this  is  accomplished,  in  order  to  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  confidence  of  the  soul,  it  is  always  necessary,  while 
conceiving  both  ideas  according  to  their  essential  and  ulti- 
mate connexion,  still  to  keep  in  mind  their  distinction  from 
one  another. 

Since  the  whole  Christian  disposition  is  produced  from  &ith, 
and  thereby  the  whole  life  is  determined  and  formed,  the  term 
irlariQ  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian disposition  and  of  Christian  ability.'     Thus  the  predicate 

^  The  scholastic  expression,  "  Justitia  Christi  per  fidem  habet  esse  in 
animo,"  perfectly  corresponds  to  Paul's  meaning. 

*  Hen6e  the  measure  of  faith  as  the  measure  of  Christian  ability,  and 
the  measure  of  grace  bestowed  on  each  individual,  are  correlatiye  ideas; 
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^uvaroc  rrj  iritiTEi  ^signates  the  standing-point,  where  faith  in 
the  Redeemer,  oonfidence  in  the  justification  obtained  through 
him,  has  become  to  such  a  degree  the  animating  principle  of 
the  convictions,  and  has  so  pervaded  the  whole  tone  of  think- 
ing, that  a  man  is  enabled  to  judge  and  act  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  according  to  it;  that  he  cannot  be  drawn  aside,  as  he 
otbervdse  would  be,  by  any  foreign  element  of  other  views 
which  formerly  influenced  him;  since  otherwise  it  might  hap- 
pen that  his  earlier  religious  standing-point  would  exercise  a 
kind  of  power  over  his  conscience,  from  which  he  could  not 
altogether  free  himself  even  when  raised  to  the  Christian 
standing-point;  as  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  become  a  be- 
liever from  the  Jewish  standing-point;  such  a  person  would 
only  by  degrees  free  himself  from  its  influences  on  his  judg- 
ment of  all  the  relations  of  life;  as  the  new  Christian  prin- 
ciple proceeding  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer  gradually  im- 
pregnated his  whole  mode  of  thinking.  This  power  of  faith 
over  the  judgment  is  shown  for  example  in  this,  that  a  man 
certain  of  his  salvation  in  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  will 
no  longer  allow  himself  to  be  agitated  by  scruples  in  the  use 
of  outward  thinga^  which  he  before  indulged  on  the  Jewish 
standing-point,  as  if  this  or  that  thing  could  defile  him.  So 
we  are  to  understand  what  Paul  says,  Rom.  xiv.  2,  oc  /lev 
vioTtvti  <l>ayaiy  irdvra,  ♦.  e,  ^vvotoq  itrri  rp  vltrru  &<nt  ^payiiy 
vdvra ;  he  can  no  longer  be  misled  by  a  mixture  of  scruples 
arising  from  his  earlier  l^al  standing-point  The  dfrOevtiy  ry 
vlarei  forms  the  opposite  to  this  strength  of  &ith,  in  which, 
along  with  &ith,  another  element  arising  frt)m  the  former 
standing-point  controlled  the  convictions,  and  hence  the  in- 
ternal stnfe  between  the  principle  founded  in  Christian  con- 
viction or  vitrriQ,  and  the  doubts  that  rebelled  against  it; 
Rom.  xiv.  1.  Though  Paul  took  occasion  from  existing  rela- 
tions to  develop  his  views  on  this  subject  with  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Jewish  legal  standing-point,  yet  they  would  apply 
to  the  relation  subsisting  between  any  other  standing-point 
and  the  Christian,  or  that  of  the  righteousness  by  fiEdth.  The 
power  of  £sdth  governing  the  life  gives  an  mdependence  and 

Rom.  xii.  3.  ChriBtians  are  only  to  aim  at  rightly  applying  the  mea- 
sure of  ability  they  have  received;  to  do  everything  according  to  its 
proportion ;  Bom.  xii.  6.  They  are  not  to  indulge  conceit,  or  to  past 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  standing-point. 
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stability  to  the  Christian  character,  imparts  strength  and  free- 
dom to  the  mind.  This  it  is  that  forms  the  basis  of  Christian 
freedom,  which  consists  in  this,  that  the  Christian  since  he 
has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  Christ  as  his  Redeemer,  and 
through  him  to  God,  since  he  is  animated  only  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  dependence  and  acknowledges  no  other, — 
for  this  reason,  feels  independent  of  all  created  beings,  of  all 
earthly  things;  hence,  he  acts  in  the  consciousness  of  this  in- 
dependence, is  master  of  all  things  by  the  animating  Spirit  of 
Olurist,  and  is  in  bondage  to  no  man,  to  no  circumstances; 
nothing  can  so  operate  upon  him  as  to  determine  him  to  a 
different  course  firom  that  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  for 
this  is  the  great  determining  principle  of  his  life ;  1  Cor.  m 
21 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  12;^  1  Cor.  iiL  22,  While  the  Christian  as  an 
organ  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  has  won  the  government  of 
the  world,  to  whom  at  last  all  things  must  be  subject,  is  free 
from  the  world  and  everything  belonging  to  it,  fix>m  all 
power  of  created  beings,  he  likewise  in  spirit  rules  over  all 
things.  Freedom  and  mastery  over  the  world  here  meet.  This 
freedom  and  this  mastery  over  the  world  proceeding  from 
£Eiith  (like  everything  Christian),  and  founded  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  can  hence  manifest  themselves  under  all  outward 
restrictions,  and  evince  their  power  by  the  fact,  that  these  out- 
ward restrictions  for  the  spirit  which  is  exalted  above  them 
and  feels  itself  independent  of  everything,  cease  to  be  re- 
strictive, and  are  included  in  his  fr^e  self-determination  and 
mastery  over  the  world.  Paul  proves  his  Christian  freedom 
precisely  in  this  manner,  that  for  the  good  of  others,  and  in 
order  to  make  everything  subservient  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  so  acted  in  all  things  as  would  best  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  thus  freely  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  forms  of  dependence.  Free  from  all,  he 
made  himself  the  servant  of  all ;  having  the  mastery  over  all, 
he  submitted  to  all  the  forms  of  dependence  ordained  by  God, 
and  in  doing  so,  exercised  his  mastery  over  the  world ;  1  Cor. 
ix.  1—19. 

^  oi)k  iyoi  i^ouauta-O^aofjuu  ih6  rivos,  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
mastered  "by  any  outward  things,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love 
I  will  use  all  things  freely.  Instead  of  ayailing  myself  of  my  Christian 
freedom,  I  should  make  myself  really  a  slave,  in  eating  the  flesh  of 
sacrifices,  if  I  believed  that  I  must  do  this  in  every  case  without  a 
reference  to  particular  circumstances. 
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It  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  excepted  from  this  refer- 
ence of  the  whole  life  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  Christian 
disposition  proceeding  from  faith,  and  referring  everything  to 
God's  glory,  is  the  great  arbitrator  in  all  the  events  of  life. 
Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  empty  space  for  things  in- 
different of  which  Christian  principle  takes  no  cognisance, 
nothing  belonging  to  human  natxure  which  does  not  receive 
a  moral  impress  from  Christian  principle,  agreeably  to  Paul's 
exhortation,  "  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  1  Cor.  x.  31.     It  may  appear  to 
contradict  tlus  principle,  by  which  the  whole  of  Hfe  becomes 
one  great  duty,  and  no  room  is  left  for  an  a^ia^opoi^,  that 
Paid,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  12,  x.  23,  distinguishes  from  the  province 
of  the  lawful,  that  which  is  usefrd  or  serves  for  edifica- 
tion ;  but  the  contradiction  is  only  in  appearance,  and  will 
vanish  ^on  a  closer  examination  of  the  aposde*s  views.     It 
could  only  contradict  the  principle  in   question,  if   Paul 
had  reckoned  what  did    not  contribute  to  edification  as 
still  belonging  to  what  was  lawful  on  Christian  grounds,  or  if 
he  had  not  considered  what  contributed  to  edifying  as  what 
alone  was  matter  of  duty.     But  it  was  not  so,  for  he  declares 
it  to  be  the  dvJty  of  Christians  so  to  deny  their  selfish  inclina- 
tions as  would  be  for  the  best,  or  for  the  edification  of 
the  church,  1  Cor.  x.  24 ;  or,  which  is  equivalent,  as  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  31.     This  is  the  course  of 
action  prescribed  by  Christian  love  ;  but  very  different  would 
be  the  course  that  proceeded  from  self-love,  and  for  that 
reason  sinful.     The  subject  will  be  clearer,  if  we  examine 
more  closely  the  particular  case  under  the  apostle's  considera- 
tion.    He  is  speaking  of  partaking  of  certain  kinds  of  food, 
more  particularly  of  meat  offered  to  idols.     All  this  belongs 
to  the  province  of  things  permitted,  and  in  a  religious  and 
moral  point  of  view  indifferent,  on  which  Christianity  (unlike 
Judaism)  laid  no  restrictions.     ''  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to 
God ;  for  neither  if  we  eat  ace  we  the  better ;  neither  if  we  eat 
not  are  we  the  worse,"  1  Cor.  viii.  8.     "  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Eom.  xiv.  17.     But  though  all  this  in 
itself  has  no  moral  character,  and  without  the  addition  of 
other  marks  belongs  to  things  indifferent,  yet  Uke  everything 
belonging  to  human  nature,  it  is  not  excepted  from  the 
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impression  of  Christian  principle,  for  it  is  included  in  the 
Pauline  maxim,  "  AVhatsoever  ye  do,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God;"  and  Paul  himself  adduces 
instances  in  which  what  is  in  itself  indifferent  may  be  either 
a  matter  of  duty  or  criminal  An  individual  who,  though 
not  sufficiently  adyanced  in  Christian  knowledge  to  attain  the 
conviction  that  the  eating  of  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  is  in 
itself  indifferent,  is  yet  seduced  by  worldly  considerations  to 
partake  of  it,  acts  in  a  manner  deserving  of  condemnation, 
since  he  does  not  act  according  to  his  convictions  {pw  ik 
iri<rr€u>g),  Rom.  xiv.  23.  And  whoever  eats  of  flesh  ofifered  to 
idols,  following  his  own  inclination,  and  taking  no  account  of 
the  scruples  of  his  weak  brother,  and  thus  seduces  him  to 
follow  his  example  without  a  firm  conviction  of  its  rectitude, 
troubles  his  brother's  conscience,  and  acts  himself  contrary 
to  the  law  of  love,  and  sins ;  1  Cor.  viii  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  15. 
From  this  exposition  of  the  apostle's  views,  it  appears  that 
8iace  what  every  one  has  to  do,  under  the  given  conditions 
and  relations  of  the  individual  standing-point  on  which  tlie 
Lord  has  placed  him,  is  defined  by  Christian  principles,  no 
one  can  accomplish  more  than  the  measure  of  his  individual 
duty.  Indeed,  so  much  will  sinMness  still  adhere  to  all  his 
performances,  that  even  the  most  advanced  Christian  will 
come  short  of  the  requirements  of  duty ;  as  Paul  referring 
to  himself  acknowledges,  Philip,  iii.  12.  Yet  what  Paul  says 
in  reference  to  his  own  conduct  in  one  particular  instance, 
may  seem  to  contradict  what  has  just  been  remarked,  1  Cor. 
ix.  14,  15,  &c.  The  apostle  was  authorized  in  preacbdng  the 
gospel,  to  receive  his  maintenance  from  the  Christian  com- 
munities for  whom  he  laboured  ;  but  he  waved  his  claim  to 
it,  and  supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
He  did,  therefore,  more  than  his  duty  demanded,  since  he 
made  no  use  of  what  was  allowable.  Certainly  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  apply  to  himself  the  words  of 
Christ  in  Luke  xvii.  16,  in  reference  to  his  conduct  in  this 
particular  instance.  But  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty,  under  all 
circumstances,  so  to  act  as  would  most  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  a  regard  to  that 
object  induced  him  in  this  instance  to  receive  no  maintenance 
from  the  church,  in  order  that  he  might  avoid  all  appearance 
of  self-interest.     Hence  he  felt  an   inward  compulsion  to 
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act  tbus ;  and  if  he  had  not  thus  acted  he  would  have 
violated  the  spirit  of  his  calling,  and  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  himself;  for  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  act  otherwise.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  ministry,  and  the  peculiar  charism  bestowed  upon  him, 
occasioned  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  general  duty  of  all 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  What  on  his  peculiar  standing-point 
was  a  duty,  might  be  contraiy  to  duty  on  the  standing-point 
of  others — ^those  persons,  for  instance,  to  whom  Providence 
had  committed  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  morals  are  in  general 
to  be  deduced  firom  the  nature  of  Mth  as  a  practical  prin- 
ciple. From  faith  spontaneously  proceeds  the  love  that  refers 
the  whole  life  to  God,  and  consecrates  it  to  his  service,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  kingdom ;  for  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  love  of  God  manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption,  love  is 
kindled  to  him  who  has  shown  such  superabouncQng  love.  In 
&ith  as  Paul  conceived  it,  love  is  already  contained  in  the 
germ ;  for  what  distinguishes  Mth  in  his  view  from  supersti- 
tion, was  that  the  latter  as  it  arises  only  from  the  dread  of 
natural  evil^  only  desires  a  Redeemer  from  such  evil;  faith, 
on  the  contrary,  is  developed  from  the  feeling  of  unhappiness 
in  sin  afi  sin,  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  of  longing  after 
commimion  with  him,  which  presupposes  the  love  of  God  in 
the  heart,  though  checked  and  repressed.  But  when  the 
revelation  of  God's  holy  love  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
which  fidth  receives,  awakens  the  slumbering  desire  of  man, 
or  meets  it  already  awakened,  the  germ  of  love  deposited  in 
the  heart  is  set  free  from  its  confinement,  that  it  may  expand 
to  communion  with  its  original  source.  Entering  into  com- 
munion with  the  Redeemer,  believers  are  penetrated  by  the 
love  of  God  to  them,  and  hence  they  are  able  rightly  to 
understand  the  extent  of  God's  love.  ^     From  this  perception 

'  Bom.  y.  6.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
their  hearts,  and  makes  itself  felt  there.  The  yoice  of  God  himself  in 
their  hearts  declares  that  they  are  his  children ;  Bom.  viii.  16.  Thus, 
in  Eph.  ill.  18,  there  is  first  the  wish  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  their 
hearts  by  faith,  whereupon  it  follows,  that  their  inner  life  maybe  deeply 
rooted  in  the  love  of  Gk>d — ^the  love  of  Gtod  towards  the  redeemed  is  the 
element  in  which  their  whole  inward  life  and  consciousness  rests — and 
having  been  first  penetrated  by  the  feeling  of  love,  they  can  then  rightly 
nnderstand  its  extent 
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of  God's  love,  the  childlike  love  of  believers  is  continually 
inflamed  towards  him,  and  this  love  operates  incessantly  for 
the  renovation  of  the  whole  life  after  the  image  of  Christ,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  it  forms  the 
life  according  to  the  heavenly  model  presented  to  it  by  &ith. 
The  whole  Christian  life  appears  as  a  work  of  Mth,  and  thus 
all  individual  good  works '  appear  as  necessary  immediate 
expressions  of  Mth,  its  fruits,  the  signs  of  the  new  creation 
effected  by  it.*  And  as  all  the  actions  of  the  believer  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  "  work  offaith^  so  likewise  to  the  "  labour 
of  hver '  Now  faith  and  love  have  a  relation  on  one  side  to 
something  which  is  apprehended  afi  present  in  the  inward 
life :  &ith  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer  has  already 
received  a  divine  blessed  life ;  believers  are  already  incorporated 
with  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d,  and  have  obtained  the  right  of 
citizenship  in  it,  and  by  partaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operating 
in  them  by  faith,  they  anticipate  the  divine  power  and  blessed- 
ness of  this  kingdom  ;  they  have  the  foretaste  of  eternal  life ;  * 
they  already  possess  the  germs  and  first-fruits  of  the  New 
Creation,  in  which  everytlnng  proceeds  from  a  divine  living 
principle  with  which  nothing  heterogeneous  is  allowed  to 
mingle — when  it  attains  its  completion  after  the  resurrection. 
But  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  Christian  life  cannot  be 
conceived  of  without  a  reference  to  the  future  ;  as  in  the 
divine  life  the  Future  becomes  in  a  certain  sense  a  Present,  so 
the  Present  exists  only  in  reference  to  the  Future,*  for  it 

^  The  ipya  oyaB^  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tfrya  v6fjLov, 
^  The  (TooTiipla  not  e|  eftywVf  as  if  men  could  gain  salvation  by  works 
performed  before  conversion;  for  the  announcement  of  the  salvation 
obtained  for  men  by  redemption,  belongs  as  a  gift  of  unmerited  grace  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  the  divine  life,  and  thus  of  the  true  inclina- 
tion to  goodness,  whether  they  are  still  sunk  in  gross  sensuality,  or  are 
raised  to  an  outward  legal  morality ;  nnd  the  epya  dyadd  which  really 
deserve  the  name,  presuppose  that  divine  life  which  proceeds  from 
faith ;  indeed  the  new  creation  must  manifest  itself  by  corresponding 
good  works;  is  designed  to  produce  such.  Hence  the  contrast,  that 
believers  are  not  <r€<r(a<rti4yoi  i^  ipyoavy  but  KTiaddyrts  itrl  ffyyois  dyciBois, 
Eph.  ii.  9,  10. 

'  1  Thess.  L  3.     rb  ipyov  r^s  iri<rr€us,  6  kSwos  Trjs  dy<hnis. 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  d^^a^v  in  relation  to  the  whole  assemblage 
of  heavenly  blessings,  2  Cor.  i.  22,  the  earnest  given  as  a  pledge  of  tlM 
payment  of  the  whole  sum. 

*  This  must  be  carefully  considered,  in  order  rightly  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  present  to  the  future  in  a  Ofauristian  sense,  and  to 
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eontains  an  anticipation,  the  germ  and  preparation  of  that 
which  will  attain  to  perfect  development  and  completion  only 
in  the  Future.  With  the  present  earthly  system  a  higher 
order  of  things  is  connected,  which  cannot  be  fully  developed 
in  believers,  and  whose  nature  is  not  yet  wholly  manifest,  but 
in  many  respects  veiled  from  their  view.  The  development 
of  the  (fivine  life,  which  they  have  received  through  faith,  is 
now  only  giving  signs  of  its  existence,  and  feebly  beginning 
to  expand.  The  consciousness  of  this  divine  life  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  consciousness  of  the  obstacles  by  which  that  life  is 
fettered,  till  human  nature  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  it  and 
puritied  from  all  that  is  alien ;  while  this  consciousness  at  the 
same  time  produces  a  longing  after  that  perfect  fi-eedom  which 
is  the  destiny  of  the  children  of  God.  Though  it  is  always 
presupposed  that  behevers  have  already  attained  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  still  their  rights  relate 
to  something  fiiture,  for  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of 
adoption,  all  that  belongs  to  the  dignity,  glory,  and  blessed- 
ness of  the  children  of  God,  is  very  far  from  being  realized  on 
eiirth.  For  this  reason,  it  is  said  in  Romans  viii.  23,  that 
Christians  who  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
groan  after  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
children  of  God,'  after  their  redemption  from  all  that  checks 

avoid  the  deloaion  of  the  pantheistic  deification  of  self,  which  imposes 
on  the  languiige  of  Paul  and  John  a  sense  quite  foreign  to  the  truth. 

^  I'he  vloOecla,  though,  in  Gal.  iv.  5,  this  is  attributed  to  believing  as 
something  present.  If  we  compare  this  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  with  that  quoted  from  the  Romans,  we  shall  discover  a  three- 
fold gradation  in  the  idea  of  adoption.  Paul  first  considers  it  as  the 
predicate  applied  to  the  theocratic  nation  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
whom  promises  were  given  of  an  inheritance  (the  K\iipoPOfAia)  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Those  persons  to  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  given,  are  certainly  children  and  heirs,  but  they  have  not  yet 
attained  to  the  actual  self-conscious  appropriation  of  the  filial  relation, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  grounded  upon  it.  Since  they  are  in  a 
state  of  minority,  are  standing  under  the  guardianship  and  discipline  oi 
the  law,  and  their  father's  will  is  not  consciously  and  freely  become 
their  own,  their  relation  to  him  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  outward 
dependence  and  servitude.  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  communion 
with  him  as  the  Son,  they  become  freed  from  this  dependence  and  servi- 
tude, and  attain  to  a  self-conscious,  mature,  and  ftee  filial  relation.  But 
this  relation  in  its  full  extent  includes  all  that  which  is  founded  in  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  perfect  communion  of  his  holiness, 
blessedness,  and  glory;  hence  a  progressive  development  of  this  re- 
lationsliip  takes  place,  until  the  appearance  of  the  children  of  God  will 
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and  depresses  their  inward  life.  This  longing  after  the  other 
world  is  as  essential  a  featinre  of  the  Christian  life  as  the 
partial  and  fragmentai^  anticipation  of  the  future  in  the 
participation  of  the  divine  life  through  faith.  Paul  uses 
expressions  from  this  standing-point  which  would  be  most 
offensiye  to  that  deification  of  the  world  and  self,  which 
is  diametrically  and  entirely  opposed  to  Christianity.  **  We 
should  be  more  miserable  than  any  men  if  we  had  hope  in 
Christ  only  in  this  life,  with  no  higher  future  existent  in 
which  our  hopes  might  be  fulfilled;  for  the  Christian  hfe 
would  be  then  a  life  full  of  delusive  wants  that  would  never 
be  satisfied,  a  pursuit  after  unreal  phantoms,  the  ofi&pnng  of 
self-deceptive  desires.*'  Filled  with  divine  assurance  of  his 
convictions  and  experience,  Paul  would  turn  away  with 
abhorrence  fix)m  views  which  would  make  all  his  conflicts 
and  efforts  appear  as  if  expended  on  a  nonentity. 

If  the  soul  under  a  sense  of  the  burden  which  weighs  down 
the  higher  life  is  absorbed  in  such  longings  not  confined  to 
one  single  object,  and  words  fail  to  express  the  deeply  felt 
necessities  of  the  heart,  these  silent  aspirations  rising  fix)m 
the  depths  of  a  heart  yearning  after  true  and  complete 
freedom,  and  yet  resigned  to  the  will  of  its  heavenly  Father, 
constitute  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  The  whole  condition  of  such  a 
soul  is  prayer.  The  Spirit  of  Grod  himself  intercedes  with 
inexpressible  and  silent  groans;  Rom.  viii.  26.  Thus  in 
Coloss.  iii.  3,  it  is  said,  that  as  the  glory  of  Christ  exalted  to 
the  right  hand  of  God  is  hid  from  the  world,  so  also  the  glory 
of  the  inner  life  of  believers  proceeding  from  communion  with 
him  is  still  hidden  with  Christ  in  G[od,  and  its  appearance 
does  not  correspond  at  present  to  its  nature.  But  when 
Christ,  the  author  and  source  of  this  life,  shall  manifest  him- 
self in  his  glory,  then  shall  their  hidden  glory  be  manifest, 
and  correspond  in  appearance  to  its  origmal;  CoL  iii.  4. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Christian  life  of  faith  and  love  to 
a  creation  that  is  to  be  perfectly  developed  and  completed 
only  in  the  fiiture  state,  it  follows  that  Faith  and  Love 
cannot  subsist  without  Hope}     Faith  itself  becomes  hope, 

perfectly  correspond  to  the  idea  of  a  child  of  God ;  which  is  the  third 
application  of  this  idea. 

^  If  we  reflect  how  all  the  ideas  relating  to  the  dignity  and  blessed-^ 
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while  it  appiebends  salvation  as  something  to  be  realized  in 
the  future  ;  Rom.  viii.  24.*  Faith  is  proved  and  strengthened 
by  conflicts  and  suflFerings ;  by  the  opposition  which  it  has 
to  overcome,  it  develops  the  consciousness  of  its  indwelling 
divine  power,  and  of  those  divine  results  which  are  not  yet 
apparent,  but  stretch  into  eternity ;  and  thus  it  expands  into 
hope  for  the  future.*  The  consciousness  of  the  love  of  God 
contains  the  pledge  for  the  certain  fulfilment  of  hope.  The 
faith  that  operates  by  love  could  not  persist  in  the  efforts, 
which  so  many  obstacles  oppose,  in  conflict  with  the  inward 
and  outward  world,  if  the  prospect  were  not  granted  of  cer- 
tainly attaining  its  end.  Hence  Perseverance^  in  the  work 
and  conflict  of  &ith  is  the  practical  side  of  hope.  ''EXirtc  and 
vnofiovrj  appear  aa  associated  ideas,^  and  the  latter  term  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  eXwic,^ 

We  must  here  examine  more  closely  the  relation  of  know- 
ledge in  religion  to  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Ohnstian  life,  as  laid  down  in  the  Pauline  tiieology.  Faith 
presupposes  and  includes  knowledge,  for  it  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  reference  of  the  disposition  to  something  objective; 
there  must  be  an  object  of  knowledge  to  operate  on  the  dis- 
position. But  the  divine  cannot  be  known  from  without  in  a 
merely  abstract  logical  manner,  but  only  by  what  bears  an 

ness  conferred  by  Christianity  refer  alike  to  something  Present  and 
something  Future,  and  accordingly  admit  of  a  variously  manifold  ap- 
plication, it  will  be  easy  to  explain  why,  in  Gal.  v.  5,  9iKaioavyri  is 
represented  in  reference  to  its  perfect  realization  in  the  life  of  believers 
as  an  object  of  expectation  and  hope ;  and  it  belongs  also  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  Jewish-legal  and  the  Christian  standing-point,  that  on 
the  former  it  was  supposed  that  biKoioaiyri  might  be  possessed  as  some- 
thing outwardly  perceptible  and  apparent,  while  the  distinction  between 
the  idea  and  the  appearance  was  not  thought  ot 

^  If  IXiri;  be  here  understood  subjectively,  Hxtis  would  be  placed 
instead  of  irUms  as  laying  hold  of  a-cornpla;  for  xtaris  itself  can  exist  in 
necessary  relation  to  the  future  only  as  fxirts.  But  if  fAirts  be  under- 
stood objectively,  then  it  will  signify  that  ffttniipla  is  here  presented  as 
the  object  of  hope,  which  may  be  affirmed,  on  account  of  the  various 
meanings  attached  to  the  former. 

*  Kom.  V.  4.  Perseverance  under  sufferings  produces  a  confirmation 
(of  £uth)«  and  confirmation  of  faith  produces  hope. 

*  On  this  idea  and  its  relation  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Hope,  see 
Schleiermacher's  academical  treatise  iiher  dieunssenschq/UicheBehand- 
king  des  Tugendbegriffes,  1820. 

«  1  Thess.  i.  8.  ^o/mH^  t^s  4\irl9os. 
«  2  Thess.  i  4. 
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affinity  to  it  in  the  soul,  by  the  sense  for  the  divine.  As  long 
as  man  is  opposed  to  the  divine  in  the  bias  of  his  dispotd- 
tion,  he  cannot  know  it.  Hence  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  ii  14,  the 
natural  man  who  is  estranged  from  the  divine  life,  receives  not 
what  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  it  appears  to  him  (on 
account  of  this  his  subjective  relation  to  the  divine)  as  foolish- 
ness, and  he  is  unable  to  know  it,  becatise  it  can  be  rightly 
understood  and  appreciated  only  in  a  spiritual  manner,  that  is, 
by  means  of  the  irviv^ia  &yioy,  so  that  a  participation  in  this 
spirit  of  a  higher  life  is  presupposed.  Hence,  also,  we  are  not 
to  conceiTO  of  faith  as  something  proceeding  from  unassisted 
human  nature,  from  man  in  his  natural  state ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  faith  arises  in  the  disposition,  presupposes  the  en- 
trance of  the  divine  into  the  conscience  and  inner  life.  But 
as  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  depends  upon  a  participa- 
tion of  the  divine  Mfe,  it  follows  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
divine  life  received  by  fiadth  progressively  develops,  as  the 
matter  of  faith  is  vitalized  by  inward  experience,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  matter  enlaiges  in  a  higher  d^ree,  and  hence  this 
wider  expansion  of  knowledge  is  described  as  a  fruit  of  fisdth.* 
And  since  the  divine  life  of  faith  is  love,  since  Eedth  in  the 
Pauline  sense  cannot  be  conceived  of  without  love,  it  is 
evident  that  the  true  knowledge  of  divine  things  can  only 
continue  to  be  developed  according  to  the  measure  of  increas- 
ing love.  Hence  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  viii.  2,  that  without  love 
there  can  be  only  the  appearance  of  knowledge.  But  as  the 
divine  life  in  believers  is  constantly  subject  to  disturbing  and 
depressing  influences,  and  exists  only  in  a  frtigmentary  and 
alloyed  state,  it  follows  that  the  knowledge  arising  frx>m  it  will 
never  be  otherwise  than  defective.  This  may  also  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  remarked  before  respecting  the  relation  of 
faith  to  the  higher  order  of  things  still  veiled  from  himian 
sight,  with  which  faith  places  us  in  vital  communion,  and  to 
the  nature  of  that  adoption  which  is  at  present  so  imperfectly 
realized,  owing  to  the  opposition  between  the  idea  of  it  and  its 
actual  manifestation.  Hence  Paul  forms  a  contrast  between 
the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  &ith  in  the  present 
life,  and  its  perfect  immediate  intuition  in  eternity.  He  illus- 
trates the  relation  of  the  two,  by  a  comparison  of  the  know- 

»  Coloss.  i.  9 ;  Ephes.  i.  18.    In  the  last  passage,  knowledge  is  repr» 
eented  as  an  effect  of  the  illumination  proceeding  from  faith. 
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ledge  fre  possess  of  an  object  by  seeing  it  reflected  in  a  dim 
mirroi,  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  immediately  behold- 
ing it;  by  comparing  the  notions  of  children  (which  contain  a 
certain  portion  of  truth,  though  not  developed  with  clearness 
and  certainty,  so  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  knowledge 
carried  on  from  the  child  to  the  man)  with  the  ideas  of  mature 
manhood  ;*  by  contrasting  what  is  fragmentary  and  isolated 
with  what  is  perfect ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  9 — 12.  Such  is  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things  as  they  are  shadowed  forth  to  us  in  oui 
temporal  consciousness  compared  with  the  intuition  of  the 
things  themselves.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  Paul  was  con- 
scious that  he  could  speak  of  these  things  only  in  a  symbolical 
form,  which  veiled  and  contained  a  higher  reality.  Therefore, 
from  the  sense  of  the  defectiveness  and  limitation  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things,  a  longing  is 
excited  after  that  perfect  knowledge  which  the  mind  of  man 
allied  to  its  Maker  and  filled  with  a  divine  life,  requires. 
This  longing  naturally  merges  into  hope. 

We  are  now  led  to  inquire,  why  Paul,  when  he  represents 
Mth,  hope,  and  love  as  the  abiding,  imchangeable  foundations 

*  We  m^y  here  compare  Plato's  representation  of  a  twofold  standing- 
point  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  Re- 
public. As  if  a  person  were  confined  in  a  cavern  where  the  light  only 
fSeebly  glimmered,  and  he  saw  merely  the  shadows  of  objects  by  that 
faint  light;  and  afterwards  regaining  his  liberty,  became  acquainted 
with  the  objects  themselves  as  they  appeared  in  broad  daylight.  In  this 
manner  Plato  contrasts  two  standing-points  of  the  present  life ;  the 
standing-point  of  the  multitude,  the  slaves  of  sense,  and  the  standing- 
point  of  the  higher  intellectual  life,  as  it  is  presented  by  Philosophy. 
This  higher  standing-point  of  Philosophy  might  be  allowed  in  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world:  but  Christianity  will  not  authorize  any  such 
intellectual  aristocraticism.  This  would  become  a  beautiful  image  in  a 
Christian  sense,  if  applied  not  to  the  contrast  between  the  degrees  of 
knowledge  in  this  life  and  those  in  the  future,  but  to  that  between  the 
views  of  the  world  entertained  by  the  natural  man,  and  those  which  the 
divine  light  of  the  gospel  imparts  to  all  who  receive  it.  We  may  here 
compare  with  Paul's  language,  the  beautiful  remarks  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen :  Behu  S,  ri  vore  ix4v  4(m  r^y  <p{Kriv  KciX^r)]v  obcriav,  ofht  ris  etiptu 
iofdfnirwv  irc^iroTC,  o^€  fi^y  t^pri.  oAX'  ct  fi^v  tvpijaei  irori,  ^riTtla-dw  rovro. 
€bp4\ff€i  tk  &s  ifihs  \6yoSt  hrfiS^y  th  dfofi^^s  rovro  Koi  Beiov^  Kfyta  Sc  rhv 
'^fi4T€pop  uovv  re  Ka\  \6yov,  r^  olKtito  vpofffil^riy  koX  ri  uKilav  av(\0ri  vpds 
r6  hprxirvirov^  oh  vvv  ?x**  "^^^  K<f>f(riv,  Koi  rovro  flvat  fiol  doKu  r6  irdvv 
piKoao^iynvov  iiriyyt&fftffdal  vort  rifias,  t<rov  iyy^fffifda.  T6  Hh  vvv  cTvoi 
0pax€tA  ris  iiropf^o^  vav  ro  tls  rifias  <l>6dvov  kou  olov  fitydXov  <l>vr6s  fUKpov 
ikwa^iyatrfia, — Orat.  34. 

VOL.  I.  II 
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of  the  Christian  life  in  its  earthly  development,^  distinguishes 
love  as  the  greatest  of  these  three.  What  is  asserted  by  the 
Catholics  is  indeed  true,  that  love  alone  am  give  faith  its  true 
value,  since  it  makes  it  living,  and  hence  forms  the  criterion 
between  dead  and  living  Mih.^  It  is  equally  true,  that  love 
forms  the  difference  between  genuine  Christian  and  carnal 
selfish  hope.'  But  in  this  connexion  Paul  could  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  association  of  ideas,  intend  to  say  that  love  was 
the  greatest,  for  love  in  its  true  Christian  meaning  presupposes 
£dth — (love  in  a  general  sense  is  a  different  thing;  that  love 
which  proceeds  from  the  universal  sense  of  Grod  implanted  in 
the  human  mind,  and  from  the  general  manifestations  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  creation  and  in  the  heart  of  a  man  who 
follows  the  divine  guidance ;) — and  Mth  again  presupposes 
love,  and  that  which  Paul  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  fiiith 
stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  love.  What  the  CathoUc 
church  imderstands  by  the  term  Jldes  informis,  Paul  would 
not  esteem  worthy  of  being  called  faith.  He  calls  love  the 
greatest  rather  for  this  reafion,  that  it  is  the  only  eternal 
abiding  form  of  the  connexion  of  the  human  spirit  with 
the  divine ;  love  alone  endures  beyond  this  earthly  life ; 
it  will  never  give  place  to  the  development  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple, but  will  expand  itself  in  perpetuity.* 

^  In  reference  to  understanding  this,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
we  consider  the  vw\  In  1  Cor.  xiii.  11,  as  an  illative  particle  or  one  of 
time,  for  in  either  case,  what  Paul  here  says  can  relate  only  to  the  pre- 
sent earthly  condition  of  the  Christian  life.  According  to  Paul's  newa^ 
hope  necessarily  relates  to  something  still  future,  not  yet  realized;  when 
the  realization  takes  place,  hope  ceases  to  exist;  fiom.  yiiL  24.  And 
faith  and  the  perfect  knowledge  of  immediate  intuition  are  ideas  that 
reciprocally  exclude  one  another ;  2  Cor.  v.  7.  When  Billroth  in  hia 
late  Commentary  on  this  Epistle,  supposes  the  /ievct  to  mean  the  objects 
of  these  graces  as  eternal  and  abiding,  this  certainly  cannot  be  Pair's 
idea,  for  they  are  indeed  unchtmgeable,  and  the  same  for  all  tiie  three 
operations  of  the  Spirit;  but  these  three  terms  refer  to  the  subjective 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  divine  things,  and  this  relation  under 
the  form  of  fiutli  and  hope,  is  suited  only  to  the  earthly  stasding-poin^ 
and  is  itself  transitory.    Love  only  is  in  itself  the  tUvoir, 

'  ^hdjides  informia  and  ihQ  fides  f<ynnatcu 

'  The  Trv€vixarii^  and  the  irapKu^  as  proceeding  from  a  heathenish 
and  from  a  Jewish  element 

*  Augustin  beautifully  remarks :  ''  Fides  quare  sit  necessaria,  qunm 
jam  videat?  Spes  nihilominus,  quia  jam  tenet  1  Caritati  vero  non 
solum  nihil  detrahetur,  sed  addetur  etiam  plurimum,  nam  et  iUam 
singulaiem  yeramque  pulchritudinem  quum  viderit^  plus  amabit^  el 
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Tlius  these  three  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian 
life,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  are  intimately  connected  with 
one  another;  and  since  everything  which  directly  or  in- 
directly belongs  to  man's  moral  nature  is  brought  imder  their 
control,  and  receives  from  them  a  peculiar  character,  they 
form  a  foimdation  on  which  to  erect  the  whole  structure  of 
Christian  morals. 

The  idea  of  TavuvfH^poavvr)  is  inseparable  from  these  prin- 
ciples. This  quality  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  theocratic  views  developed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  marks  the  contrast  of  the  Christian  and  Heathen 
mode  of  contemplating  human  nature.  The  consciousness  of 
dependence  on  God  as  the  animating  principle  of  life  in  all 
its  relations,  the  innate  weakness  of  all  created  beings,  and 
that  they  can  be  and  do  nothing  excepting  through  God,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  self-esteem 
and  self-confidence.^  But  on  the  legal  standing-point,  this 
consciousness  was  either  only  partial  as  far  as  self-righteous- 
ness (which  implied  a  desire  of  independence  in  reference  to 
moral  development  and  the  attainment  of  salvation)  counter- 
acted the  perfect  acknowledgment  of  dependence  on  God  ;  or, 
where  the  feeling  of  internal  disunion  had  been  developed  to 
its  utmost  extent,  and  the  feeling  of  estrangement  from  a 
holy  Omnipotence  became  predominant,  only  the  negative 
element  of  humility  remained,  the  consciousness  of  personal 
worthlessness  as  something  mortifying  to  pride,  tiie  con- 
sciousness of  an  impassable  chasm  between  the  limited  sinful 
creature  and  the  Almighty  Holy  Creator.  But  when  to  this 
feeling  is  added  faith  in  the  B^deemer,  and  the  consciousness 
of  having  obtained  redemption,  the  positive  is  blended  with 
the  negative  element,  the  consciousness  of  the  participation  of 
the  divine  life  and  of  the  high  dignity  of  adoption  bestowed 
by  God.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between  these 
two  points,  which  belong  to  the  essence  of  Christian  know- 
ledge and  of  the  Christian  disposition,  be  dissolved,  and  the 
negative  element  be  unduly  brought  forward,  a  false  self- 
humiliation  is  produced,— a  self-abhorrence  with  a  denial  of 

nisi  ingenti  amore  oculum  infixerit,  nee  ab  aspiciendo  uspiam  declina- 
verit,  manere  in  ilia  beatissima  visione  non  poterit." — Soliloquia,  i.  §  14. 
*  See  Enapp's  excellent  remarks  on  this  opposition  in  his  ficripia 
varii  Argumenti,  ed.  II.  p.  367. 
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the  dignity  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  redemption,- 
sense  of  depression  without  that  sense  of  exaltation  which  is 
blended  with  it  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption.  Such  a 
false  humility,  which  displays  itself  in  outward  gestures  and 
ceremonies,  Paul  combated  in  the  false  teachers  of  the  Colos- 
sian  church  ;  but  he  classed  this  mock-humility  with  spiritual 
pride,  veiled  as  it  was  under  the  form  of  an  ascetic  self-de- 
basement. • 

With  the  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  all  that  man 
can  be  and  effect  by  his  own  power,  Paul  combined  the 
elevating  consciousness  of  what  man  is  and  can  perform 
through  the  Lord ;  to  the  Kara  trapKa,  iy  dyOptoir^  Jcav^^d^Oai 
he  opposes  the  iv  icvplfp  i:av\d(rdai. 

As  humility  first  acquires  its  true  character  through  the 
love  that  proceeds  from  faith,  as  through  love  man's  whole  life 
is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  and  the 
human  will  becomes  an  organ  of  the  divine,  so  also  Christian 
love  cannot  exist  without  an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  creature  and  t£e  Creator,  the  redeemed 
and  the  Hedeemer,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  which  that 
difference  involves.  It  is  the  sentiment  which  Paul  expresses 
in  the  interrogation,  "  What  hast  thou,  which  thou  hast  not 
received  ? "  1  Cor.  iv.  7.  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  his 
soul  was  pervaded  by  a  consciousness  of  his  weakness  as  a 
man  (ant€y  p.  173),  which  was  deepened  by  his  sufferings 
and  conflicts,  though  accompanied  by  the  conviction  that  he 
could  do  all  things  through  the  power  of  the  Lord ;  Acts 
XX.  19.  Thus  that  state  of  mind  was  produced  which  he 
describes  as  fierd  (p^fiov  Kal  rpofiov.     This  was  far  from  being 

*  This  is  a  caricature  of  humility,  which  has  often  reappeared  in  the 
history  of  the  church ;  and  thus  tlie  nature  of  genuine  Christian  humi- 
lity has  been  frequently  mistaken  by  those  who  were  strangers  to  the 
Christian  standing-point,  and  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  a  morbid 
from  a  healthy  state  of  the  spiritual  life.  An  individual  of  this  class, 
Spinoza,  justly  says  of  that  mock-humility,  which  alone  can  exist  where 
the  natural  feelings  are  not  overpowered  by  the  force  of  a  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  transformed  into  something  higher, 
and  where  man  has  not  risen  from  the  depths  of  self-abasement  to  a 
scn^e  of  his  true  dignity :  "  Hi  affectus,  nempe  humilitas  et  abjectio, 
rarissimi  sunt.  Nam  natura  humana,  in  se  considerata,  contra  eosdem, 
quantum  potest,  nititur,  et  ideo,  qui  maxime  creduntur  abjecti  et  ho- 
miles  esse,  maxime  plerumque  ambltiosi  et  invidi  sunt." — £thices,  pan 
ui,  §  29. 
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the  mark  of  a  slavish  fear,  but  only  of  that  state  of  mind 
which  resulted  from  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
human  power  for  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic  vocation.^ 

TaTreivo^poo'iJviy  bears  an  immediate  relation  to  God  alone, 
and  according  to  the  Pauline  views  can  be  transferred  to  no 
other  being ;  men  and  created  beings  in  general  are  not  its 
objects ;  for  humihty  is  the  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
Creator  as  such,  and  places  the  whole  assemblage  of  created 
beings  on  a  level.  It  follows,  that  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
imbued  with  this  sentiment  does  not  make  any  fellow-creature 
the  object  of  it,  but  as  far  as  his  spiritual  life  is  concerned,  is 
perfectly  independent  of  men,  while  sensible  of  his  continual 
dependence  on  God.  To  act  differently  would  be  to  transfer 
to  a  creature  the  honour  due  to  the  Creator.  As  it  is  opposed 
to  every  slavish  feeling,  it  inspires  the  soul  with  that  trae 
Christian  freedom  which  Paul  so  admirably  develops  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  opposed  to  every  species  of 
a  slavish  deference  to  men.  But  though  Taireiroiftpoavvrj  does 
not  directly  affect  our  behaviour  to  our  fellow-men,  we  may 
deduce  from  it  the  right  line  of  Christian  conduct  towards 
others.  He  who  is  rightly  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God  in  reference  to  his  whole  existence  and 
conduct)  and  with  the  nothingness  of  everything  human  while 
living  only  for  oneself,  will  not  pride  himself  in  his  abilities, 
but  feel  that  they  are  bestowed  upon  him  by  God  for  a 
definite  object,  and  must  be  used  in  dependence  on  him  ;  in 
his  intercourse  with  others,  he  will  bear  in  mind  the  defects, 
the  limits,  and  imperfection  of  his  own  character  and  abilities, 
and  his  dependence  with  that  of  all  other  men,  on  their 
common  Lord.  From  this  Ta7reLvo(ppoorvvrj  will  naturally  arise 
an  aversion  from  every  kind  of  self-exaltation  in  a  man's  con- 
duct towards  others,  and  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
moderation  in  the  Christian  character,  and  hence  is  distin- 
guished by  no  particular  name  in  Paul's  writings,  but  what 
may  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  Ta-mivixftpoavvri,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  3. 
And  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  kindness,  meekness,  and 
long-suffering  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  roTrf tio^jooffvi^?/. 
Eph.  iv.  2j  Col.  iii.  12. 

"  Thus  in  Philip,  ii.  12,  he  deduces  "working  out  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,"  from  the  consciousness  that  all  things  depend  on 
the  power  of  God,  who  works  "  to  will  and  to  do." 
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In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  divine  life  in  its 
conflict  with  the  Koa^Loq  and  the  aapl,  from  witliin  and  from 
without,  to  prevent  unhappy  mixtures  of  the  human  with  the 
divine, the  (ria<ppoavvrif  the  trutippovtlv  is  requisite, the  self-govern- 
ment and  conquest  over  the  world  that  proceeds  from  love,  or 
Christian  circumspection  and  sober-mindedness.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  aydirri  and  of  atafffpoyifffiOQ, 
2  Tim.  i.  7.^  The  latter  word,  as  its  etymology  imports, 
signifies  that  quality  by  which  the  Christian  life  is  preserved 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  kept  free  from  all  noxious  influences. 
Humility,  which  guards  the  boundary  between  the  divine  and 
the  human,  is  accompanied  by  the  (f^poveiv  etc  to  traMppovtiy^ 
which  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  intoxication  of  self-esteem,  and 
promotes  a  sober  valuation  of  one's  own  worth,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  measure  of  ability,  and  gifts  granted  to  each  one — 
the  position  which  a  man  may  take  without  arrogating  too 
much  to  himself;  Bom.  zii.  3.  With  this  is  connected  the 
iyprjyopevai  Koi  v^0£ii',  by  means  of  which  the  sensual  and  the 
natural  are  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  movements  of 
the  divine  life,  and  the  mind  is  kept  clear  of  all  enthusiastic 
tendencies.  Moreover,  since  feith  working  by  love  ought  to 
govern  the  whole  life,  animate  it  with  a  new  spirit,  and  form 
it  for  the  service  of  Qod,  it  will  be  requisite  for  this  end,  that 
the  reason  enlightened  by  this  spirit  ^ould  acquire  the  capa- 
bility of  so  regulating  the  whole  life,  of  so  managing  and 
applying  all  the  relations  of  social  and  civil  life,  as  will  be 
suited  to  realize  the  design  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  according 
to  the  place  assigned  to  each  individual  by  Providence.  This 
is  expressed  by  the  term  ao(pia,  which  comprehends  the  ideas  of 
wisdom  and  prudence,*  of  which  the  first  relates  to  the  choice 
of  proper  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  second  to  the  choice  of 
suitable  means  for  their  attainment ;  and  both  are  blended  in 

*  Titus  ii.  6, 12.  truippovtiv  here  means  the  exercise  of  a  control  over 
youthful  and  worldly  lusts. 

^  To  (ro<pla  is  attributed  the  hxpi^Hs  tr^pnraTuv,  careful  examination 
relative  to  one's  conduct  in  social  life,  that  a  man  may  discern  on  every 
occasion  what  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  may  choose  the  right  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
what  is  good,  the  i^a.yopi.^f(T9ax  r6p  Kcup6v,  Eph.  v.  15.  ^^oipla  would  be 
shown  in  the  intercourse  of  Christians  with  heathens,  in  avoiding  what- 
ever would  give  them  offence,  and  so  regulating  the  conduct  according 
to  circumstances,  as  would  be  best  fitted  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  Christianity,  and  recommend  it  to  their  regard. 
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one  idea,  when  everything  is  employed  as  means  for  the  all- 
comprehensive  object  of  life,  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,'  and  when  Christian  wisdom  is  conceived  of  as  so  shaping 
and  controlling  the  life,  that  it  may  contribute  as  a  whole  and 
in  all  its  subordinate  relations  for  the  advancement  of  the 
divine  kii^om,  according  to  the  position  of  each  individual ; 
and  thus  what  is  in  itself  an  object,  becomes  a  means  to 
a  higher  object.  Christian  prudence,  which  emanates  from 
the  clear  imdisturbed  survey  of  the  whole  life  by  wisdom, 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  what  is  not  founded  on  such  a 
basis,  but  would  proudly  assume  a  separate  standing  as 
capable  of  regulating  the  conduct  independently  of  Christian 
wisdom :  the  prudence  which  subserves  a  selfish  interest, 
or  employs  means  which  a  Christian  mind  cannot  approve, 
or  one  which  places  more  confidence  in  human  means 
than  in  the  power  and  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the 
eopia  aapKiKii,  which,  as  such,  is  opposed  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  disposition  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
2  Cor.  L  12.  Paul  requires  the  imion  of  a  matured  under- 
standing, and  a  chil(Uike  disposition,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  *'  In 
malice  be  ye  children,  in  understanding  be  ye  men,"  even  as 
Christ  enjoined  his  disciples  to  imite  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Thus,  in  the  renovation  of  human  nature  by  the  divine 
principle  of  life — ^in  the  inspiring  of  the  whole  life  by  the 
principle  of  believing  and  hoping  love,  we  find  the  three  fun- 
damental virtues,  which  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
development  of  morals  as  forming  the  grand  outlines  of 
moral  character;  vvofjiovrj  corresponds  to  dvhpeia,  and  includes 
courage  in  action,  the  di^^plietrdaif  KparaiovaHai,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1 3, 
and  patience,  fioKpoOvfila,  under  sufferings  for  the  kingdom  of 
€rod ; — (this  latter  idea,  from  its  connexion  with  the  Chris- 
tian views  of  total  dependence  on  God,  and  of  the  imitation  of 
the  sufferings  of  Chnst,  who  by  his  sufferings  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  stands  out  in  more  direct  contrast  to  the 
principles  of  ancient  heathenism  ;)  erotpla  corresponds  to  ^po- 
yrfaic  and  auHftpotrvyri,  Of  the  cardinal  virtues  only  BiKaiotrvvrj 
is  wanting,  for  what  is  generally  intended  by  Paul  under  this 
name,  does  not  naturally  belong  to  this  place,  since  it  bears  no 

From  this  point  of  view,  Christ  represents  all  Christian  virtues  under 
the  form  of  prudence.    See  Leben  Jesu,  206,  239. 
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correspondence  to  the  more  confined  sense  of  righteonsneaS) 
but,  according  to  the  Hellenist  phraseology,  is  put  for  the 
whole  of  moral  perfection  founded  in  piety.  But  the  idea  of 
^Kaioavvrf  is  closely  connected  with  that  which  essentially  dis- 
tinguishes the  moral  development  of  the  ancients  from  Chris- 
tianity, namely,  the  practice  of  considering  civil  life  as  the 
highest  form  of  human  development  which  includes  all  others 
in  it,  and  the  state  as  the  condition  adapted  for  the  complete 
realization  of  the  highest  good.*  As  now  by  realizing  the 
idea  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  morality  was  freed  from  this  Imita- 
tion, was  exalted  and  widened  in  its  application  to  all  man- 
kind, became  transformed  into  a  divine  life  in  human  form ; 
and  as  it  is  the  Love  of  God  which  manifests  itself  aa  the  holy 
and  redeeming  characteristic  of  this  kingdom — ^it  follows  that, 
in  the  divine  life  of  this  kingdom,  love  occupies  the  place  of 
righteousness  on  the  standing-point  of  antiquity,  so  that,  as 
Aristotle  and  Plato  traced  back  all  the  cardinal  virtues  to  the 
idea  of  righteousness,  and  according  to  the  Grecian  proverb, 
righteousness  included  in  itself  all  other  virtues;^  so  according 
to  Paul,  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  includes  and  originates 
all  other  virtues,  and  is,  in  short,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
perfection.'*  And  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  4,  5,  he  represents  all  the 
peculiar  acts  of  the  leading  Christian  virtues  as  so  many 
modes  of  love.  Love  is  discreet,  patient,  persevering,  always 
chooses  what  is  becoming,  is  all  things  to  all  men,  and  thus 
acts  with  true  sagacity.  The  idea  of  righteousness  is  not 
excluded,  for  all  the  acts  of  love  may  be  conceived  as  deter- 
mined by  a  regard  to  right ;  for  love  is  not  capricious  but 
conformable  to  law;  it  acknowledges  and  respects  those 
human  relations  which  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Gk)d,  and 
gives  to  every  one  what  his  position  in  society  demands.  In 
Rom.  xiii.  7,  Coloss.  iv.  1,  love  is  represented  as  the  animating 
principle  in  the  performance  of  the  ItKaiou  kgI  Itroy,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  only  one  mode  of  the  operation  of  love. 
Since  Paul  considered  &ith  as  the  frmdamental  principle  of 

^  The  opinion  of  those  who  attribute  to  the  State  such  an  importance, 
and  would  constitute  it  a  perfect  model  for  the  realization  of  the  king- 
dom  of  God,  is  derived  from  unchristian  premises,  and  leads  to  un* 
christian  conclusions. 

^  iy  8^  dLKaioffivy  trvW-fifilhiv  jraa^  aptr^  tvi.  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicomach. 
lib.  V.  c.  3. 

*  aitvZtffixos  T^$  T€X€i<fTijTo$,     Coloss.  lii.  H. 
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the  Christian  life,  it  follows,  that  the  immediate  relation  of 
each  individual  to  the  Redeemer  was  in  his  view  of  primary 
importance,  and  the  idea  of  fellowship,  the  idea  of  the  Church, 
was  deduciljle  from  it.     Through  faith  each  one  entered  for 
himself  into  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  partook  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  new  principle  of  life,  and  became  a  child 
of  God,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     The  knowledge  of  God 
has  been  rendered  attainable  to  all  through  Christ,  for  in  him 
God  has  been  manifested  in  the  most  complete  and  only  con- 
ceivable manner  to  the  human  mind,  and  communicated  to 
our  race ;  and  as  the  founder  of  reconciliation,  he  has  esta- 
blished a  new  filial  relation  of  man  to  God.     Through  his 
mediation  the  whole  Christian  life  becomes  acceptable  to  God, 
by  a  reference  to  him  who  is  always  the  sole  worthy  object  of 
the  divine  good  pleasure,  and  from  whom  that  good  pleasure 
is  extended  to  all  who  enter  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  him. 
To  this  mediation,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Christianity,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Christian  life  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  redemption  received  from  Christ,   the  Pauline  ex- 
pressions relate,  "  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — 
"  doing  all  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  the  glory  of  God  " — "giving 
thanks  to  God  throv^h  Christ " — "  praying  to  God  " — "  in  the 
name  of  Christ " — "  through  Christ " — in  which  connexion 
these  propositions  can  be  deprived  of  their  strict  meaning 
only  by  an  utter  misconception  of  the  Pauline  sentiments. 
Although  the  high  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  universal 
priesthood  of  all  believers  are  expressions  not  found  in  Paul's 
writings,  yet  from  what  has  been  said,  the  ideas  implied  in 
them  enter  largely  into  his  religious  conceptions.      This 
apostle  is  distinguished  by  an  immediate  reference  of  religious 
knowledge  and  experience  to  Christ  as  the  fountain-head, 
from  whom  everydiing  else  is  derived.      Hence,  he  could 
treat  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith  in  the  eleven  first 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  without  introducing 
the  idea  of  the  Church.     But  the  consciousness  of  divine  life 
received  fix)m  Christ,  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  recognition 
of  a  communion  which  embraces  all  mankind,  and  passes 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly  existence,  the  consciousness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  producing  and  animating  this 
communion — ^the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  life 
shared  by  all  believers,  a  unity  which  counterbalances  all  the 
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other  differences  existing  among  mankind,  as  had  been  already 
manifested  at  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity,  when 
the  most  marked  contrarieties  arising  either  from  religion, 
national  peculiarities,  or  mental  culture,  were  reconciled,  and 
the  persons  whom  they  had  kept  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  became  miited  in  vital  communion.  To  the  extra- 
ordinary  influence  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  these  con- 
trarieties, Paul  bears  witness  when  he  says,  "  For  ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God  by  &ith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Chnst" 
There  was  in  this  respect  no  difference  whether  a  member  of 
the  Church  was  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  freeman,  male  or 
female,  for  all  were  in  communion  with  Christ  as  one  person, 
there  was  in  all  the  one  life  of  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  26 — 28.'  The 
consciousness  of  communion  with  the  Redeemer  cannot  exist 
without  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  oonimunity  of 
believers  animated  by  one  Spirit,  who  belong  as  his  body 
to  him  the  head,  imder  whose  continued  influence  alone 
it  can  grow  to  maturity,  and  in  which  all  believers  are 
members  one  of  another.  This  body  of  Christ  is  the 
Church,  the  eKKXritria  Oeov  or  Xpiarov*  This  communion 
is  formed  and  developed  on  the  same  foundation  as  the 
Christian  hfe  or  the  temple  of  Grod  in  each  individual,  namely 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer,  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  Hence  the 
image  so  frequently  used  by  Paul  of  representing  the  church 

^  In  Colos3.  iii.  1 1,  Paul  notices  particularly  the  contrast  between  the 
ciyilized  and  uncivilized,  the  Qreek  being  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  former  class,  and  the  Scythian  of  the  latter.  His  language 
conveys  a  prophetic  intimation  that  Christianity  would  reach  the  rudest 
tribes,  and  impart  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  the  mainspring  of  all 
sound  mental  culture. 

*  This  is  no  abstract  representation,  but  a  truly  living  reality.  If  in 
all  the  widely-spread  Christian  communities,  amidst  all  the  diversity  of 
human  peculiarities  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  only  the  conscious* 
ness  of  this  higher  unity  and  communion  were  retained,  as  Paul  desired, 
this  would  be  the  most  glorious  appearance  of  the  one  Christian  church, 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  represents  itself  on  earth ;  and  no  out- 
ward constitution,  no  system  of  episcopacy,  no  council,  still  less  any 
organization  by  the  State,  which  would  substitute  something  foreign  to 
its  nature,  could  render  the  idea  of  a  Christian  church  more  r^  or 
concrete,  (if  any  are  disposed  to  make  use  of  scholastic  terms,  which,  so 
applied,  contain  the  germ  of  error,  and  rather  obscure  than  illustrate 
the  subject.)  See,  on  the  other  hand,  Rothe's  work  before  quoted, 
pp.  290,  310. 
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fts  a  building  reared  on  this  foundation,  Ephes.  ii.  20 ;  and 
his  application  of  the  term  ouo?o^£»i',  to  designate  whatever 
contributes  to  the  furtherance  of  Christian  life.  That  principle, 
from  which  the  formation  of  this  communion  proceeded, 
always  continues  to  be  the  bond  of  its  union.  Paul,  in  treat- 
ing of  this  unity,  adduces  as  marks  of  its  internal  formation, 
that  one  spirit  which  animated  this  one  body,  the  one  object 
of  heavenly  blessedness  to  which  they  were  called,  the  one 
&ith  in  one  Crod,  whom  through  Christ  they  acknowledged  as 
the  Father  of  all,  with  whom  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
imparted  by  him,  they  were  connected  most  intimately,  so 
that  he  rules  over  them  with  his  all-guiding,  all-protecting 
might,  pervades  them  all  with  his  dO&cacious  power,  and 
dwells  in  all  by  his  animating  Spirit — and  the  one  Redeemer, 
whom  they  all  acknowledge  as  their  Lord,  and  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated  by  baptism.*  The  chosen  people,  imder  the 
Old  Testament  form  of  the  theocracy,  constituted  a  contrast 
to  the  heathen  nations,  which  was  now  transferred  with  a 
more  spiritual  and  internal  character  to  the  community  of 
believers.  They  retained  the  predicate  of  ay wi  and  riyiaafjieroi 
as  the  holy,  devoted  people,  in  reference  to  the  objective 
consecration  founded  on  redemption,  and  their  objective  con- 
trariety to  the  profane,  the  Kon/Mc ;  but  yet  the  subjective 
consecration  arising  from  the  development  of  the  divine 
principle  of  life,  was  necessarily  founded  on  the  former,  and 
inseparable  from  it — even  as  justification  and  sanctification 
are  connected  with  one  another.  They  retained  also  the 
predicate  jcXiyroJ,  as  those  who  were  called  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  a  participation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  eternal  happi- 
ness; and  this  calling  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
outward,  by  virtue  of  the  external  publication  of  the  gospel, 
but  agreeably  to  its  design,  and  as  the  very  idea  imports,  the 
outward  is  united  with  the  inward,  the  outward  publication  of 
the  gospel  with  the  efficacious  inward  call  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  so  that  hence  the  idea  of  vXijroi  coincides  with  that  of 
believers  who  really  belong  in  heart  to  Christ.  In  general, 
Paul  considers  the  outward  and  the  inward,  the  idea  and  the 

<  We  cannot  Buppose  that  the  tv  fidm-urfia  refers  to  unity  in  the  out- 
ward  uutltution  of  baptism,  which  would  be  here  quite  irrelevant.  All 
the  marks  of  unity  manifestly  relate  to  the  same  thing,  to  which  the 
nnity  of  £uth  also  relates. 
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appearance,  in  all  these  relations  as  intimately  connected,  the 
confession  as  an  expression  of  fe,ith,  1  Cor.  xii.  3, — the  being 
in  Christ  as  a  reality,  the  being  a  professed  Christian  as  a  sign 
of  inward  communion  with  the  Redeemer.  2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  and 
thus  also  the  Church  as  the  outward  exhibition  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  fellowship  truly  established  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  language  in  which  he  addresses  individual  churches 
is  conformable  to  these  views. 

But  though  in  general  the  apostle  sets  out  from  this  point 
of  view,  yet  it  could  not  escaJDe  his  observation  that  not 
all  who  represented  then  selves  as  outwardly  members  of  the 
church,  were  really  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  This 
distinction  he  does  not  make  in  the  original  idea  of  the 
church,  since  it  is  not  naturally  deducible  from  it,  but  must 
be  considered  as  something  incongruous  and  morbid,  and  not 
to  be  known  excepting  by  observation,  unless  we  refer  it 
to  the  inevitable  disorders  in  the  development  of  the  visible 
church,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  sin.  Certain  experiences  of 
this  kind  forced  the  distinction  upon  him  ;  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  he 
declares  that  those  who  professed  Christianity  outwardly,  and 
represented  themselves  as  members  of  the  church,  but  whose 
conduct  was  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity, could  have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  they  were  already  excluded  by  their 
disposition  from  that  kingdom,  from  that  communion  of  the 
faithful  and  redeemed  which,  strictly  speaking,  constitutes  the 
church.  In  this  passage,  he  treats  of  cases  in  which  the 
foreign  elements  which  had  mingled  with  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  the  church,  might  be  easily  detected  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  community  for  the 
preservation  of  its  purity  ;  for  such  marks  of  an  unchristian 
course  of  life  are  here  mentioned,  as  are  notorious  and 
apparent  to  every  one.  But  an  unchristian  disposition, 
a  deficiency  of  faith  working  by  love,  might  exist,  without 
being  manifested  by  outward  signs  which  would  be  as  easily 
understood  as  'in  the  former  case ;  and  here  the  separation  of 
the  elements  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  the  eKKkritria  from 
those  that  were  incongruous,  could  not  be  so  accurately  made. 
We  learn  this  from  Paul  himself  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20,  where 
he  contrasts  with  the  apostates  from  Christian  truth,  those 
who  constituted  the  firm  foundation  of  God's  house,  and  who 
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wore  the  impress  of  this  seal,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his,"  and  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
depart  from  iniquity."  "  In  a  great  house  there  are  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and 
of  earth;  and  some  to  honour,  and  some  to  dishonour." 
The  great  house  is  here  the  visible  church ;  in  it  there 
are  those  who  are  members  only  in  appearance  by  an  external 
superficial  union,  without  really  belonging  to  it  by  their  dis- 
position, and  though  reckoned  by  the  Lord  to  be  his,  they 
are  "the  vessels  to  dishonour,"  and  are  thus  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  united  in  heart  to  the  church,  "  the 
vessels  to  honour,"  who,  in  order  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served as  such,  avoid  all  sin,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  without  hypocrisy.  He  here  intimates  that  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  genuine  and  spurious  members  of  the 
church  can  be  drawn  only  by  God,  who  knows  the  state 
of  the  heart.  Accordingly,  in  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  visible  church,  the  distinction  arises  between  the  collective 
body  of  those  in  whom  the  appearance  corresponds  to  what  is 
internal  and  invisible,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  church  in 
appearance,  without  having  internally  any  part  in  it. 

Since  the  EKicXriaia  as  the  body  of  Christ  not  merely  lays 
claim  to  a  part  of  the  life  of  its  members,  but  must  embrace 
the  whole  as  belonging  to  the  Redeemer,  and  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  source  of  life  to  the  church,  it  follows  that 
the  care  for  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  the  whole  is  com- 
mitted not  merely  to  certain  officers  and  persons,  but  all  the 
members  are  bound  together  as  organs  of  that  Spirit  by 
whom  Christ  as  the  governing  head  animates  each  individual 
member,  and  thus  connected,  are  to  cooperate  for  the  same 
object;  Eph.  iv.  16.  Thus,  accordingly,  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  one  to  consider  the  standing-point  on  which  God  has 
placed  him  by  his  natural  character,  his  peculiar  training,  and 
his  social  relations,  as  that  which  determines  the  mode  in  which 
he  may  uiost  effectually  labour  for  this  end.  As  all  natural 
abilities  are  to  be  consecrated  as  forms  of  manifestation  for 
the  divine  hfe,  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  while  animating  the  whole, 
appropriates  each  individual  character,  and  gives  to  each  one 
his  special  gifts  by  which  he  is  ordained  on  his  own  standing- 
point  to  promote  the  general  good.  Here  we  have  the  idea 
of  charism,  which  has  been  already  explained.  Without  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  charisms  as  the  necessary  manifestations 
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and  sigus  of  his  continued  efl&cacions  presence  in  the  collective 
body  of  believers,  the  church  (which  is  the  continued  reyelatioa 
of  the  divine  life  in  human  form  proceeding  from  the  glorified 
Saviour)  cannot  exist;  1  Cor.  xii.  By  the  spirit  of  love 
animating  the  whole,  the  charisms  of  all  the  individual 
members,  forming  reciprocal  complements  to  each  other,  are 
conducted  to  the  promotion  of  one  object,  the  perfecting  of 
the  body  of  Christ ;  as  Paul  has  so  admirably  represented  in 
1  Cor.  xii. 

Since  the  church  is  no  other  than  the  outward  Tisible 
representation  of  the  inward  communion  of  believers  with  the 
Eedeemer  and  one  another,  the  institution  of  outward  visible 
rites  or  signs  corresponds  to  these  two  elements  of  it,  (both  as 
visible  and  invisible;)  these  rites.  Baptism  and  the  Supper, 
are  designed  to  represent  the  fajoia  which  form  the  basis  of  this 
communion.  Baptism  denotes  the  confession  of  dependence 
on  Christ  and  the  entrance  into  communion  vrith  him;  and 
hence,  the  appropriation  of  all  which  Christ  promises  to  those 
who  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  him ;  it  is  the  ptUHng  en 
Christ,  in  whose  name  baptism  is  administered,*  an  expression 
which  includes  in  it  all  we  have  said;  Gal  iiL  27.  As 
communion  with  Christ  and  the  whole  Christian  life  has  a 
special  reference  to  the  appropriation  of  those  two  great  events, 
his  redeeming  sufferings  and  his  resurrection,  Paul,  alluding 
to  the  form  in  which  baptism  was  then  administered,  and  by 
this  illustrating  the  idea  of  baptism,  explains  the  outward  act 
by  a  reference  to  these  two  events.  {Antey  p.  161.)  The 
twofold  relation  of  man  to  the  former  standii^-point  of  life 
which  he  had  renounced,  and  to  that  new  one  which  he  had 
embraced,  is  here  signified — entering  into  the  communion 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  into  a  believing  appropriation  of 
the  work  of  redemption  accomplished  by  his  death,  dying 
with  him  in  spirit^  to  the  world  in  which  man  has  hitherto 
lived ;  mortifying  self,  as  it  heretofore  existed,  and  by  &ith  in 
his  resurrection  as  a  pledge  of  resurrection  to  an  eternal  divine 
life  in  a  transformed  personality,  rising  to  a  new  life  devoted 

^  On  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  "  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  any 
one,"  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Bindseil  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken, 
1832,  part  ii.  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  27,  might  have  said,  All  of  you  who 
have  believed  in  Christ.  But  he  said  instead  of  this,  **  As  many  of  yoa 
as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,"  since  he  viewed  baptism  as  the 
objective  sign  and  seal  of  the  relation  to  Christ  into  which  man  entered 
by  faiwh. 
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no  longer  to  the  world  but  to  him  alone ;  Rom.  vi.  4.  In 
accordfuice  with  this  train  of  thought,  Paul  terms  baptism, 
a  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ.  Aiid  for  the  same  reason, 
he  could  also  call  it  a  baptism  into  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
But  this  latter  reference  presupposes  the  former,  m  which  it  is 
naturally  joined.  From  communion  with  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  Crod,  the  new  relation  follows  of  sonship  to  €rod,  of  filial 
communion  with  Crod,  Gal.  iii.  26;  and  the  participation  of 
the  spirit  of  a  new  diyine  life  communicated  by  Christ,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  Christ  who  imparts  the  true  baptism  of 
the  Spirit,  of  which  water-baptism  is  only  the  symbol,  and 
this  inmiersion  in  the  Spirit  makes  the  great  difference  between 
Christian  baptism  and  that  of  John.  Therefore,  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Christ  is  equally  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  single  reference  cannot 
be  thought  of  without  the  threefold.  In  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas  before  noticed,  entrance  into  communion  with 
Christ  is  indissolubly  connected  with  entrance  into  commu- 
nion with  the  body  of  which  He  is  the  head,  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  believers.  '^  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body ;"  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  As  entrance  into  communion  with 
the  Redeemer  at  baptism  implies  a  cessation  from  communion 
with  sin — ^the  putting  on  of  Christ  implies  the  putting  off  of 
the  old  man — ^the  rising  with  Christ  implies  the  dying  with 
Christ — ^the  transformation  by  the  new  Spirit  of  holiness 
implies  the  forgiveness  of  sins — entrance  into  communion 
with  the  body  of  Christ  implies  a  departure  from  communion 
with  a  sinful  world;  so  the  distinction  arises  of  a  positive  and 
negative  aspect  of  baptism.  Hence  the  washing  away  of  sin, 
sanctification  and  justification,  are  classed  together  at  baptism ; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.*  What  we  have  remarked  respecting  Paul's 
idea  of  tKicXriala,  the  relation  of  the  inward  to  the  outward, 
the  ideal  to  the  visible,  will  also  apply  to  baptism.  As  Paul, 
in  speaking  of  the  church,  presupposes  that  the  outward 
church  is  the  visible  community  of  the  redeemed ;  so  he 
speaks  of  baptism  on  the  supposition  that  it  corresponded  to 
its  idea,  that  all  that  was  inward,  whatever  belonged  to  the 

^  As  Panl  here  joins  the  iv  ry  6y6fiari  rod  kvoIov  and  iv  rf  irv^^fjueri 
rod  6coD,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is  here  speaking  of  subjective  sanc- 
tification, by  the  communication  of  a  divine  principle  of  life,  as  well  as 
of  objective  justification. 
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holy  rite  and  its  complete  observance,  accompanied  the 
outward  ;  hence  he  could  assert  of  outward  baptism  whatever 
was  involved  in  a  believing  appropriation  of  the  divine  foots 
which  it  symbolized;  whatever  was  realized  when  baptism 
fully  corresponded  to  its  original  design.  Thus  he  says,  that 
all  those  who  had  been  baptized  into  Christ,  had  entered  into 
vital  communion  with  him.  Gal.  iii.  27;  language  which  was 
applicable  only  to  those  in  whom  the  inward  and  the  outward 
coalesced.  Hence  also  he  calls  baptism  the  bath  of  regenera- 
tion and  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Tit  iii  5.  And 
hence  he  says,  that  Christ  by  baptism  has  purified  the  whole 
church  as  a  preparation  for  that  perfect  purity  which  it  will 
exhibit,  in  that  consummation  to  which  the  Saviour  intends 
to  bring  his  redeemed ;  Eph.  v.  26. 

Relative  to  the  Holy  Supper,  it  appears  from  Paul's 
language  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  that  he  considered  it  as  a  feast  of 
commemoration  on  account  of  Christ's  offering  his  life*  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  all  the  benefits  accruing  thereby  to 
mankind.  According  to  his  explanation  of  the  words  of  the 
institution,  1  Cor.  xii.  26,  believers,  when  they  celebrate 
together  the  Last  Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  are 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  till  his  second  coming,  till  they  are  fevoured  with 
the  visible  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  all  that  his  redeeming  sufferings  have  gained  for  mankind ; 
they  are  to  consider  it  as  a  pledge  of  their  constant  com- 
munion with  him,  till  that  communion  is  consummated  in 
his  immediate  presence.  Christ  further  designed,  as  Paul 
intimates,  to  remind  his  disciples  of  the  new  relation  or 
covenant  established  by  his  sacrifice  between  God  and  man, 
which  is  naturally  connected  with  what  has  been  already 
mentioned;  for  as  the  woik  of  redemption  accomplished 
by  Christ's  sufferings  is  the  foundation  of  this  new  relation, 
which  supersedes  the  ancient  legal  economy,  its  connexionr 
with  this  ordinance  is  self-evident.  And  as  in  the  institution 
of  the  Supper  there  are  several  allusions  to  the  usages 
practised  at  the  passover,  a  natural  point  of  comparison  is 

*  That  this  was  the  leading  reference,  I  agree  with  what  LUcke  has 
stated  in  his  essay,  De  duplicis  in  sacra  Ccena  Symboli  Acttisque  Seruu 
ac  Ratione,  1837.  Yet  other  references  appear  to  me  not  to  be  excluded, 
but  to  be  originally  given  with  it,  and  to  be  naturally  founded  upon  iw 
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here  presented  between  the  establishment  of  the  earthly 
national  theocracy,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  release 
of  the  Jews  from  earthly  bondage  and  their  formation  into 
an  independent  people, — and  the  establishment  of  an  ipii- 
versal  theocracy  in   a  spiritual  form,   which  consisted  in 
releasing  its  members  &om  the  spiritual  bondage  of  sin,  and 
their  fc»rmation  into  an  internally  independent  conmiimity  or 
church  of  God.     If  this  subject  is  viewed  in  the  Paiiline 
spirit,  it  will  be  evident,  that  all  this  can  be  properly  fulfilled 
only  in  vital  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  apart  from  . 
which  nothing  in  the  Christian  life  has  its  proper  significance ;  h 
and  that  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  redeeming -sufierings  /  i 
can  never  be  adequately  performed  except  in  vital  communion  / 
with  him.     The  solemn  remembrance  of  Christ's  sufferings  is   i 
the  leading  idea  in  this  holy  ordinance,  though  the  conscious-  j 
ness  of  communion  with  him  is  necessarily  connected  with  iU<  / 
And  communion  with  Christ  necessarily  presupposes  his  re-  ' 
deeming  sufferings,  and  their  personal  appropriation.    Baptism 
also  introduces  believers  into  his  communion  as  baptism  into 
the  death  of  Christ 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  Paul  conceived  the 
relation  to  eixist  of  the  outward  signs  to  the  body  and  blood 
pf  Clmst,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  latter  are  considered 
merely  as  being  given  for  the  salvation  of  manJund.  Under 
this  view  the  form  in  which  he  quojt^  .Christ's  words  is  im- 
portant. .  He  says,  "  This  cup  is  the  Kaiyii  BtaQiiicri,  which  was 
^^blished  by  the  shedding  of  my  blood."  This  can  only 
mean :  The  cup  represents  to  you  in  a  sensible  manner  the 
e^bliid^nent  of  this  new  relation.  And  by  analogy  the  first 
Toirp  €0T£  must  be  interpreted  "It  repr^ents  my  body."* 

^  Those  who  advocate  the  metaphorical  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
pressions nsed  in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  are  very  unjustly 
cbaigecl  with  doing  violence  to  the  words,  by  departing  ftxmi  the  literal 
xneani^.  If  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions under  which  anything  is  said,  be  contrary  to  the  connexion  and 
design  of  the  discourse,  this  literal  interpretation  is  unnatural  and 
forced.  And  this  is  certainly  the  ease  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
words  of  our  Lord,  for  since  Chrint  was  still  sensibly  present  among  his 
disciples  when  he  said  that  this  bread  was  his  body,  this  wine  was  his 
blood,  they  could  understand  him  as  speaking  only  symbolically,  if  he 
added  no  further  explanation.  Moreover,  they  were  accustomed  to 
•imiUu*  symbolical  expressions  in  their  intercourse  with  hipi;  and  this 
very  symbol  receives  its  natural  interpretation  from  another  of  Cl^rist's 
VOL.  L  K  K 
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Though  he  afterwards  says  that  whoever  eats  or  drinks  m  an 
unworthy  manner,  that  is,  with  a  pro&ne  disposition,  is  not 
one  who  is  interested  in  or  recollects  the  design  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  so  that,  as  Paul  himself  explains  it  in  y.  29,  he 
does  not  distinguish  what  is  intended  to  represent  the  body 
of  Christ  from  common  food — ^that  such  a  one  sins  against 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  But  from  these  words  we 
cannot  determine  the  relation  in  whidi  the  bread  and  wine 
were  considered  by  Paul  to  stand  to  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  for  the  sinning  of  which  he  speaks,  as  the  connexion 
shows,  consists  only  in  the  relation  of  the  communicant's 
disposition  to  the  holy  design  of  the  ordinance.  On  the 
supposition  that  only  a  symbolically  religious  meaning  was 
attached  to  the  Supper,  this  language  might  be  used  respect- 
ing those  who  partook  of  it  merely  as  a  conmion  meaL  And 
what  he  afterwards  says,  that  whoever  partook  of  the  Supper 
imworthHy,  partook  of  it  to  his  condemnation,  is  by  no 
means  decisive,  for  this  relates  only  to  the  religions  state  of 
the  individual.  Whoever  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with 
a  pro&ne  disposition,  without  being  penetrated  with  a  sense 
of  the  holy  significance  of  the  rite,  by  such  vain  conduct 
passed  the  sentence  of  his  own  condenmation,  and  exposed 
himself  to  punishment.  Accordingly,  in  the  evils  which 
at  that  time  affected  the  diurch,  the  apostle  beheld  the 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure. 

.  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  declares  to  the  Corinthians  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  xmite  a  participation  in  the  heathen  sacrifices 
with  Christian  communion  in  the  Holy  Supper.  He  points 
out  that,  by  participating  in  the  heathen  sacrifices,  they 
would  relapse  into  idolatry.  These  sacrifices  bore  the  same 
relation  to  the  heathen  worship  as  the  Jewish  sacrifices  to  the 
Jewish  cultus,  and  as  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  social  acts  of 
Christian  worship.  And  in  accordance  with  this  fact  he  says, 
''  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  commimion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  f — ^this  can  only  mean 
that  it  marks,  it  represents  this  communion,  it  is  the  means 
of  appropriating  this  communion;  for  the  rite  is  here  viewed 

discourses,  (lee  the  chapter  on  John's  doctrine ;  also  Leben  Jeau,  p.  644, 
and  Liicke'fl  Essay.) 
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in  its  totally  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  congruity  of 
the  inward  with  the  outward,  in  the  same  sense  as  when  Paul 
says  that  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.*  As  to  the  two  other  points  with  which  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  here  compared  in  its  relation  to  Christianity, 
the  essential  is  only  the  commimion  marked  by  it  for  the 
conscience ;  respecting  the  kind  of  conmiunion  nothing  more 
can  be  ascertained  from  these  words. 

Since  the  Supper  represents  the  communion  with  Christ, 
a  reference  is  at  the  same  time  involved  to  the  communion 
founded  upon  it  of  believers  with  one  another  as  members  of 
the  one  body  of  Christ.  With  this  view  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  x. 
17,  "  For  we  being  many  are  one  loaf  and  one  body,  for  we 
are  all  partakers  of  that  one  loaf;"  that  is,  as  we  all  partake 
of  one  loaj  and  this  loaf  represents  to  us  liie  body  of  Christ, 
so  it  also  signifies  that  we  are  all  related  to  one  another  as 
members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ.* 

The  idea  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  closely  connected  in 
the  views  of  Paul  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
former  is  the  particular  idea,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
latter  as  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  one.  The  idea 
of  the  church  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  the  whole  of  a  series  of 
historical  developments,  or  a  great  assemblage  of  co-existent 
spiritual  creations.  The  first  meaning  leads  us  to  the  original 
form  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  was  introduced  and  to  which  it  was  annexed. 
The  imiversal  kingdom  of  God  formed  firom  within,  which  is 
to  embrace  the  whole  human  race,  or  the  imion  of  all  man- 
kind in  one  community  animated  by  one  common  principle 
of  religion,  was  prepared  and  typified  by  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a  nationality,  distinguished  by  religion 
as  the  foundation  and  centre  of  all  its  social  institutions,  the 
particular  theocracy  of  the  Jews.  The  kingdom  of  God  was 
not  first  founded  by  Christianity  as  something  entirely  new 
but  the  original  kingdom  of  Grod,  of  which  the  groundwork 

i  The  older  Fathers  of  the  charch  not  illogically  inferred,  that  there 
was  a  bodily  participation  of  Ctfrist  at  Baptism  as  well  as  at  the  Supper. 

'  In  1  Cor.  xii.  13,  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Supper  in  the 
words  [«2f]  %v  irvevfM  hroTi(r6rifA€Vf  and  in  this  case  to  the  participation 
in  the  |y  TvwfM  proceeding  from  spiritual  communion  with  the  Ito* 
deemer;  this  may  be  also  the  case  in  1  Cor.  x.  84. 
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already  existed,  was  released  from  its  limitation  to  ft  particular 
people  and  its  symbolical  garb ;  it  was  transformed  from  being 
a  sensuous  and  external  economy  to  one  that  was  i^iritual 
and  internal;  and  no  longer  national,  it  assumed  a  form  that 
was  destined  to  embrace  the  whole  of  mankind;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  faith  in  that  Redeemer,  whom  to  prefigure 
and  to  prepare  for  was  the  highest  office  of  Judaism,  was  the 
medium  for  all  men  of  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  apostle  everywhere  represents,  that  those  who  had  hitlier- 
tc  lived  excluded  from  all  historic^  connexion  with  the  deve- 
lopment of  God's  kingdom  among  mankind,  had  become,  by 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints^  members  of 
God's  household,  built  on  the  foundation  laid  by  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone; 
Eph.  ii.  19,  20.  The  same  fact  is  represented  by  another 
image  in  Rom.  xL  18.  Christianity  allied  itself  t<^  ^e  expec- 
tation of  a  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  theocracy,  which 
was  preceded  by  an  increasing  sense  of  its  fallen  state  among 
the  Jews.  Those  who  clung  to  a  national  and  external  theo- 
cracy, looked  forward  to  this  glorification  as  something  ex- 
ternal, sensuous,  and  national  Tl^  Messiah,  they  ima^ned, 
would  exalt  by  a  divine  miraculous  power,  the  depressed  theo- 
cracy of  the  Jews  to  a  visible  glory  such  as  it  had  never  be- 
fore possessed,  and  establish  a  new,  and  exalted,  imchangeable 
order  of  things,  in  place  of  the  transitory  earthly  institutions 
which  had  hitherto  existed.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  appear  as  the  perfected  form  of  the  theocracy,  as 
the  final  stage  in  the  terrestrial  development  of  mankind, 
exceeding  in  glory  everything  which  a  rude  fency  could  de- 
pict under  sensible  images,  a  kingdom  in  which  the  Messiah 
would  reign  sensibly  present  as  God's  vicegerent,  and  order 
all  circumstances  according  to  his  will  From  this  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  be- 
longing entirely  to  the  ftiture;  the  present  condition  of  the 
world  (the  aliljv  wroc,  or  aiijv  vovripbg),  with  all  its  evils  and 
defects,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  future  golden  age 
(the  al(ov  fiiXXuv),  from  which  all  wickedness  and  evil  would 
be  banished.  But  in  accordance  with  a  change  in  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  a  different  construction  was  put  on  tins 
opposition  by  Christianity;  it  was  transformed  from  the  ex« 
temal  to  the  internal,  and  withdrawn  from  the  future  to  tho 
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present.  By  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the  kingdom  of  Gcd  or 
of  the  Messiah  is  already  founded  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
thence  developing  itself  outwards,  is  destined  to  bring  under 
its  control  all  that  belongs  to  man.  And  so  that  higher  order 
of  things,  which  from  the  Jewish  standing-point  was  placed 
in  the  fiiture,  has  already  commenced  with  the  divine  life  re- 
ceived by  faith,  and  is  realized  in  principle.  In  spirit  and 
disposition  they  have  already  quitted  the  world  in  which  evil 
reigns;  redemption  brings  with  it  deliverance  from  this  world 
of  evil,*  and  believers,  who  already  participate  in  the  spirit, 
the  laws,  the  powers,  and  the  blessedness  of  that  higher  world, 
constitute  an  opposition  to  the  aiioy  ovrog,  the  altjv  irovripog. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  presented  by  the 
apostle  as  realized  according  to  the  spirit  on  earth ;  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  coincides  with  the  idea  of  the  church  existing 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  invisible  church,*  the  totality  of  the 
operations  of  Christianity  on  mankind ; — ^and  the  idea  of  the 
atoll'  ovroc  is  that  of  the  ungodly  spirit  of  the  present  world 
maintaining  an  incessant  conflict  with  Chiistianity. 

^  Deliverance  from  the  ivtarios  aliov  rroyriphs,  necessarily  accompanies 
redemption  from  sin.    See  6a1.  L  4. 

*  This  is  the  ri  Jkvw  'UpovaaX^fiy  the  mother  of  believers ;  Gal.  iv.  26. 
Rothe  disputes  this  interpretation  (see  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  290), 
but  without  reason.  He  is  indeed  so  far  right,  that  primarily  something 
future  is  designated  by  it,  as  appears  from  its  being  contrasted  with 
"  the  Jerusalem  which  now  is ;"  but  this  future  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  at  a  future  time  is  to  be  revealed  in  its  glory,  is  already,  in  a 
sense,  present  to  believers,  for  in  faith  and  spirit  and  inward  life  they 
belong  to  it ;  while  the  earthly  Jerusalem  is  already  passed  away,  they 
are  dead  to  it,  and  are  separated  from  it.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  stands  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  mother ;  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  divine  life  by  which  they  are  regenerated,  constitutes 
them  the  invisible  church.  The  perfect  development  of  this  life 
belongs  to  the  future ;  their  life  is  now  a  hidden  one ;  the  manifestation 
of  it  does  not  fully  correspond  to  its  real  nature.  Though  the  idea  of 
the  invisible  church  is  not  expressed  in  this  distinct  form  by  Paul,  yet 
in  spirit  and  meaning  it  is  conveyed  in  the  above  expression,  as  well 
as  in  the  distinction  which  he  makes  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20;  and  when 
he  forms  his  idea  of  the  body  of  Christ  according  to  this  distinction,  it 
entirely  coincides  with  that  of  the  invisible  church.  Hence,  also,  this 
idea  was  strikingly  developed  by  the  reformation  which  proceeded  from 
the  Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine.  And  it  is  important  to  maintain  it 
firmly  against  ecclesiastical  sectarianism,  against  the  secularization  of 
the  church,  wViCther  under  the  form  of  Hierarchy,  of  Romanism,  or, 
irhat  is  still  worse,  the  subordination  of  religion  to  political  objects,  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  in  matters  of  religion,  Byzantinism. 
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But  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  reference  to  the 
Christian  life  generally,  as  founded  on  the  necessary  con- 
nexion of  the  ideas  of  ir/orcc  and  eX?ric>  the  Pauline  concep- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  necessarily  contains  a  reference 
to  the  future ;  for  as  the  Christian  life  of  the  individual  is 
developed  progressively  by  inward  and  outward  conflicts, 
while  aiming  at  that  perfection  which  is  never  attained  in 
this  earthly  existence,  the  same  thing  is  also  true  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which  com- 
prehends the  totality  of  the  Christian  life  diffiosed  tbrou^ 
the  himian  race.  The  knowledge  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  recognitioD 
of  this  manifestation  as  still  very  obscure  and  imperfect,  and 
by  no  means  corresponding  to  its  idea  and  rsal  nature. 
Hence  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  realization,  cau 
only  be  understood  if  we  view  it  as  now  presenting  the 
tendency  and  germ  of  what  will  receive  its  accomplishment 
in  future,  and  this  accomplishment  Paxil  represents  not  as 
something  which  will  spontaneously  arise  fi^m  the  natural 
development  of  the  church,  but  as  produced,  like  the  found- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  an  inmiediate  intervention 
of  Christ.  Hence  various  applications  of  this  term  have  been 
made.  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  present  form  assumed  by 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  mankind,  the  internal  kingdom, 
which  is  established  in  the  heart  by  the  gospel ;  sometimes 
the  future  consummation,  the  perfected  form  of  the  victorious 
and  all-transforming  kingdom  of  God ;  at  other  times,  the 
present  in  its  union  with  the  ^ture  and  in  reference  to 
it.  The  conception  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  first  sense,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  iv.  20,  The  kingdom  of 
God  does  not  consist,  the  participation  of  it  is  not  shown,  in 
what  we  eat  or  drink,  but  in  the  power  of  the  life  ;  not 
in  ostentatious  discourse,  as  in  the  Corinthian  church,  but  in 
the  power  of  the  disposition ;  Bom.  xiv.  7.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meats  and  drinks — its  blessings  are  not  external 
and  sensible,  but  internal,  by  possessing  which  we  prove  our 
participation  of  it,  such  as  justification,  peace  in  the  inner 
man,  and  a  sense  of  the  blessedness  of  the  divine  life.^      The 

^  The  connexion  of  this  passage,  Romans  xiv.  16,  appears  to  me  to  be 
this :  Qive  no  occasion  for  the  good  which  you  possess  as  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (more  partictUarly  in  the  present  instance  Chrictiaa 
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reference  to  the  future  is  introduced,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
trvfjifiaat\€v£iv  of  believers  with  Christ ;  and  where  ho  says, 
that  those  who,  although  they  have  received  outward  baptism 
and  made  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  yet  contra- 
dict it  by  the  course  of  4Jieir  lives,  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  1  Cor.  vi.  lO.  The  passage  in  1  Thess.  ii.  12, 
where  Christians  are  called  upon  to  conduct  themselves  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  that  God  who  had  called  them  to  his 
kingdom  and  glory,  has  certainly  a  reference  to  the  future, 
as  far  as  the  ^o£a  of  this  kingdom  has  not  yet  appeared ;  in 
2  Thess  i.  5,  the  apostle  says  that  Christians,  as  they  already 
belong  to  this  kingdom,  fight  and  suffer  on  its  behalf,  and 
therefore  will  enjoy  a  share  in  its  consummation. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  series  of  events 
which  are  advancing  to  their  completion  that  the  external 
form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  presented  as  part  of  a  great 
whole ;  there  is  another  consideration  which  is  naturally 
connected  with  this  view.  As  the  church  is  a  seminary  for 
the  heavenly  commimity  in  which  its  members  are  training 
for  their  perfect  development,  it  appears  even  here  below  as  a 
part  of  a  divine  kingdom  not  confined  to  the  human  race, 
but  comprehending  also  a  higher  spiritual  world,  where  that 
archetype  to  the  realization  of  which  mankind  are  now  tend- 
ing, is  already  realized.  The  knowledge  of  God,  according  to 
the  comprehensive  views  of  Christianity,  is  represented  not 
"merely  as  the  common  vitalizing  principle  of  the  human 
race,  but  as  a  bond  by  which  mankind  are  united  with  all  the 
orders  of  beings  in  a  higher  spiritual  world,  in  one  divine 
community,  according  to  that  universal  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  which  is  presented  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Thus  Paul 
represents  "  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not 
merely  as  the  common  Father  of  mankind,  but  also  as  Him 
after  whom  the  whole  community  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are 
named ;"  EpL  iii.  15.     By  sin  men  were  estranged,  not  only 

freedom)  to  be  spoken  ill  of  by  others ;  for  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  that 
you  need  be  afraid  of  losing  it;  even  if  you  do  not  avail  yourselves  of 
your  Christian  freedom,  if  you  neither  eat  nor  drink  what  you  are 
justified  in  partaking  of  as  Christians,  as  free  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ood.  Your  good  is  one  that  is  situated  within  you,  not  dependent 
on  these  outward  things;  for  the  goods  of  God's  kingdom  are  not  out- 
ward, or  objects  of  sense,  they  are  within  you ;  they  consist  in  what  in 
godlike,  as  the  apostle  proceeds  to  specify. 
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&om  God,  but  from  that  higher  spiritual  world  in  \(4iich  tl^ 
kingdom  of  God  is  already  idealized.  As  Christy  when  he 
reconciled  men  to  God,  united  tHem  to  one  another  in  a 
divine  community,  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition  (Eph. 
ii.  14)  which  separated  them,  and  joined  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
one  body,  which  is  animated  by  himself  as  their  head ;  so 
also  while  men  are  brought  back  to  communion  with  God, 
they  are  connected  with  all  those  who  have  already  attained 
that  degree  of  perfection  in  the  kingdom  of  God  to  which  the 
church  on  earth  is  aspiring.  In  this  respect  Paxil  says,  that 
Christ,  in  making  peace,  has  united  all  things  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  in  one  diyine  kingdom;  O0I0S&  i.  20.* 

Accordingly,  Christ  is  considered  by  the  apostle  as  in  4 
twofold  sense  the  head  of  the  church  of  Godi  He  distingnishes 
the  diyine  and  the  human  in  the  Saviour,  and,  acc<Mfding  to 
this  twofold  reference,  exhibits  him  in  a  twofold  though  vitally 
connected  relation  to  the  creation  and  to  the  univenitd  chuidi 
of  God.  Paul  and  John,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the 
indwelling  divinity  of  the  Bedeemer,  employed  the  idea 
already  formed  among  the  Jewish  theologians  of  a  mediatii^ 
divine  principle  of  revelation,  through  which  the  whole 
creation  is  connected  with  the  hidden  inconceivable  essence 
of  God.  A  primeval  self-revelation  of  the  hidden  God,  ante- 
cedent to  all  created  life,  the  Word  by  which  that  hidden 
essence  reveals  itself,  (as  man  reveals  the  secrets  of  his  mind 
by  speechy)  as  hypostasized  in  a  spirit  in  which  the  essence  of 
Deity  is  represented  in  the  most  perfect  manner;  this  con- 
stitutes a  universal  revelation  of  the  divine  essence  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  partial,  individualized  revelations  of  God  in 
the  variety  of  created  beings.  This  is  a  designation  of  the 
idea  of  a  self-revelation  of  God,  (corresponding  to  the  oriental 
cast  of  mind,  which  is  more  addicted  to  symbols  and  images 
than  to  purely  intellectual  notions,)  which  the  whole  creation 
presupposes,  in  which  it  has  its  root,  and  without  which  no 
sentiment  respecting  God  could  arise  in  the  human  soul.  We 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  deducing  this  idea  from  Alexan- 
drian Platonism,  though  a  certain  mode  of  expressing  it  may 
be  traced  to  that  source.*     On  the  contrary,  this  idea,  which 

^  The  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  20,  has  some  peculiar  difficulties.    See 
below^. 

^  Iq  Phllo  himself,  those  descriptions  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  ia 
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found  a  point  of  junction  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Tebtament)  and  in  the  theory  of  revelation  lying  at  their  base, 
formed  a  natural  transition  from  the  legal  Judaism,  which 
placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God  and  man,  to  the  gospel 
by  which  this  chasm  was  taken  away,  since  it  revealed  God 
communicating  himself  to  mankind,  and  establishing  a  vital 
communion  between  himself  and  them.  The  ideas  of  a  divine 
utterance,  which  prescribed  its  mode  of  being  to  the  creation 
—of  a  word  by  which  God  operates  and  reveals  himself  in  the 
world-— of  an  angel  representing  God  and  speaking  iii  his 
name — of  a  di\ine  wisdom  presupposed  through  the  universe 
— ^were  so  many  connecting  linka  for  a  contemplation  which 
ascended  from  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  world,  to  his  most 
absolute  self-revelation.  And  it  was  a  result  of  this  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  the  appearance  of  Him  who  was  to  effect 
the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  theocracy  and  was  its  end, 
to  whom  all  its  preceding  development  had  pointed  as  the 
most  perfect  self-revelation  and  communication  of  God  in 
human  nature,  was  acknowledged  as  the  himian  appearance  of 
the  Word,  from  whom  the  whole  creation  and  all  the  early 
revelations  of  God,  the  whole  development  of  the  theocracy, 
proceeded.  When  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  freed  from  its 
popular  theocratic  garb,  it  would  assume  that  higher  element 
of  the  idea  of  a  communication  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
form  of  human  nature. 

Certainly  it  could  be  nothing  merely  accidental  which 
induced  men  so  differently  constituted  and  trained  as  Paul  and 
John,  to  connect  such  an  idea  with  the  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  but  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  minds  of  men,  in 
the  reciprocal  relation  Ibetween  the  appearance  of  Christ  and 
the  archetype,  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of 
God  in  the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  And  all 
this  has  found  its  point  of  connexion  and  its  verification  in 
the  manner  in  which  Christ,  the  unerring  witness,  expressed 
his  consciousness  of  the  indwelling  of  the  divine  essence  in 

irhich  the  Platonic  element  which  formft  their  basis  may  be  easily  per- 
ceived, are  to  be  distingtiished  from  those  which  were  manifestly  deduced 
from  a  different  tradition,  and  afterwards  clothed  in  a  Platonic  dress. 
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him.'  Had  this  doctrine,  when  it  was  first  promulgated  by 
Paul,  been  altogether  new  and  peculiar  to  himself,  it  must 
have  excited  much  opposition,  as  contradicting  the  common 
monotheistic  belief  of  the  Jews,  even  among  the  apostles^  to 
whom  from  their  preyious  habits,  such  a  speculative  or  theoso- 
phic  element  must  have  remained  imknown,  imless  it  had  found 
a  point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ  and 
in  their  Christian  knowledge.  What  opposition  had  Paul  to 
oncoimter — ^though  Peter  had  already  prepared  his  way — ^when 
he  asserted  the  vcdidity  of  the  gospel  apart  from  the  obsei  ranoe 
of  the  ceremonial  law!  But  diU  doctrine  of  Christ  was 
equally  opposed  to  common  Judaism,'  which,  when  it  after- 
wards appeared  in  a  Christian  form,  directed  its  opposition 
against  Christianity  (which  appeared  as  a  new  independent 
creation  affecting  both  doctrine  and  practice)  principally  on 
this  point  Certainly  this  Judaism  x^an  appear  to  no  impartia] 
observer  of  historical  development,  as  a  reaction  of  the  origiiial 

^  Though  in  the  three  first  evangelists,  owing  to  their  pecaliftr 
character,  in  which  the  purely  human  predominates,  snch  expressions  of 
Christ  are  less  frequent  yet  even  here  we  find  some  which  declare  or 
imply  the  idea  of  a  Son  of  Gk>d  in  the  sense  of  Paul  and  John ;  Matt 
zi.  27 ;  xxiL  4i ;  xxviii.  1^,  20.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Baum- 
garten  Crusias,  in  his  Outlines  of  Biblical  Theology,  p.  8^8.  The  whole 
character  of  the  Christ  of  the  first  Gospels,  and  several  single  ex* 
pressions  of  divine  confidence,  correspond  only  to  the  Son  of  God  as  he 
is  represented  by  Paul  and  John.  And  the  predicates  6  vi^s  rod  Mp^Qv 
(the  Messiah  appearing  as  man,  who  realized  the  archetype  of  humanity, 
human  nature  exalted  to  the  highest  dig^ty),  and  the  vihs  rov  Btov 
(which,  as  used  by  Christ,  denoted  something  different  from  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah^,  applied  by  Christ  to  himself,  have  a  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  one  anotner,  and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the 
conjunction  and  unity  of  the  divine  and  human  in  him ;  see  Leben 
•Tesu,  p.  143. 

^  Paul  himself,  in  opposition  to  the  common  Jewish  idea  of  a 
Messiah  belonging,  as  a  descendant  of  David,  peculiarly  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  would  never  break  through  the  forms  of  their  theocra^, 
in  Rom.  i.  3,  4,  describes  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  who,  by  natural 
descent,  belonged  to  the  posterity  of  David,  but  evinced  himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  powerful  manner  by  his  resurrection  through  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  after  his  resurrection,  he  divested  himself  of  all 
those  peculiar,  earthly,  national  relations,  in  which  he  appeared  to 
stand  as  a  native  Jew  of  the  family  of  David.  With  respect  to  his  in- 
terior nature,  though  before  veiled  under  a  terrestrial  form,  he  manifested 
and  declared  himself,  through  the  divine  life  that  proceeded  from  him, 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  belonging  to  all  mankind,  and  exalted  above  aU 
such  earthly  relations.    Compare  2  Cor.  v.  18. 
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elements  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  against  foreign  adultera- 
tions, but  rather  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  spirit  against  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  which  had  broken  through  the  Jewish 
forms  in  which  it  was  at  first  enveloped,  and  had  developed 
itself  into  the  new  creation  designed  by  its  divine  Founder. 
Thus,  too,  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  as  the  Son  of  Man 
in  the  sense  of  John  and  Paul,  was  not  a  mere  isolated 
element  accidentally  mingled  with  Christianity,  but  it  is  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  morals. 
God  is  no  more  a  God  at  an  infinite  distance,  but  revealed  in 
man;  a  divine  life  in  human  form.  But  this  peculiar  principle 
of  Christian  morals,  the  idea  of  the  pure  humanity  trans- 
formed by  a  divine  life,  obtains  its  true  significance  only  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  historical  Christ,  a/tho 
God-man,  the  Redeemer  of  sinful  humanity  which  from  him 
must  first  receive  the  divine  life,  and  persevere  in  constant 
unreserved  dependence  on  him.  The  self-idolatry  of  pan- 
theism, which  denies  equally  the  God  and  the  Christ  of  the 
gospel,  rests  upon  an  entirely  different  basis,  and  is  essentially 
opposed  to  it.  On  the  Christian  standing-point,  the  elements 
of  the  inward  life  are  a  consciousness  of  dependence  on  One 
Being,  of  a  state  of  pupillage  in  relation  to  him,  a  surrender 
of  the  soul  to  him  ;  with  a  sense  of  want,  in  order  to  receive 
from  him  what  man  cannot  derive  from  himselj^  the  key-tone 
of  humility ;  on  the  anti-christian  standing-point  of  pan- 
theistic self-idolatry,  the  consciousness  of  self-sufficiency  arises 
from  the  supposed  union  with  God  which  it  professes.  Hence 
we  see  how  enormous  a  falsehood  it  is,  when  men  make  use 
of  Christian  phrases  for  conveying  sentiments  utterly  at 
variance  with  their  genuine  meaning,  as  they  have  often  been 
of  late  years. 

Since  Paul  contemplated  the  Redeemer  equally  on  the  side 
of  his  divine  preexistence  and  on  that  of  his  human  ap- 
pearance, he  imited  under  one  point  of  view  the  reference  to 
the  universe  of  created  beings  in  general,  and  to  the  new 
spiritual  creation  in  particular,  which  was  introduced  among 
mankind  by  the  gospel;  or  in  other  words,  the  univei-sal 
kingdom  of  God,  which  embraces  the  whole  spiritual  world, 
and  that  particular  kingdom  established  in  the  form  of  a 
church  on  earth.     Paul  was  led  to  exhibit  this  twofold  re- 
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ference  in  its  unity  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  tbe  pretensions  of  certain  notions  then 
in  vogue  respecting  spirits.  He  wbo  is  tbe  image  of  the 
bidden  incomprebensible  God,  be  in  wbom  tbat  Qod  revealed 
bimself  before  all  created  existence,  be  wbo  carries  in  bimself 
tbe  arcbetypes  of  all  existences,^  in  wbom  all  eartbly  and 
beavenly  beings,  all  invisible  as  well  as  visible  powers,  have 
been  created,  by  wbom  and  ^  in  reference  to  wbom  all  things 
are  created,  wbo  is  before  all,^  and  in  wbom  (in  connexion 
with  whom)  all  beings  continue  to  exist, — ^tbe  same  being, 
tberefore,  wbo  is  tbe  bead  of  all,  of  tbe  wbole  all^compre* 
bending  kingdom  of  God,  is  also  tbe  Head  of  tbe  Cbnrch 
wbicb  belongs  to  bim  as  bis  body  (by  virtue  of  bis  entering 
into  communicm  corporeally  witb  buman  nature) ;  since  he, 
as  tbe  first-bom  from  tbe  dead,  bas  become  tbe  firat-firuits  of 
tbe  new  creation  among  mankind,  tbat  be  may  be  tbe  first 
of  every  order  of  beings;  as  be  is  tbe  vpmroTOKoc  irdtnit 
Krlaebtg,  SO  also  tbe  vpi^rorouoc  Ttjg  xaivilg  KTlvttoQ.*  Ac- 
cording to  bis  divine  being  deduced  from  tbe  original  of 
tbe  divine  essence  before  tbe  wbole  creation,  be  forms  the 
medium  for  tbe  origination  of  all  created  existence ;  as  the 
Bisen  One  before  all  otbers  in  glorified  buman  nature,  be 
forms  tbe  medium  for  tbe  new  spiritual  creation  wbicb  pro- 
ceeds from  bim  among  mankind.  Tbis  combination  of 
refbrence  to  tbe  twofold  creation  wbicb  finds  its  point  of 
union  in  Cbrist  as  tbe  God-man  Eedeemer,  is  also  made  in 

^  Col.  i.  16,  the  iv  abrf  must  be  distingnished  from  the  ^itUrroo;  the 
former  indicates  that  the  Logos  is  the  ideal  g^und  of  all  existence ;  the 
latter  that  he  is  the  instrament  of  reyealing  the  divine  idea. 

'  Inasmuch  as  the  revelation  and  gloiy  of  God  in  tbe  creation  can 
be  effected  only  through  him,  in  whom  alone  God  reveals  himself, 
through  him  everything  refers  itself  to  God. 

'  The  iari  denotes  the  divine  existence,  but  also  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  ian  in  v.  18. 

*  It  cannot  be  urged  against  this  interpretation,  that  if  Paul  had  in* 
tended  to  mark  the  reference  to  the  divine  and  buman,  he  would  have 
pointedly  marked  the  distinction  of  the  Karh,  adpxa  and  xarii  1rycvfu^ 
for  when  Paul  uses  such  marks  he  wishes  to  render  the  antithons 
prominent ;  but  here  it  is  his  main  design,  along  with  the  distinctioii, 
to  mark  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  therefore  it  would  have  beenooa- 
trary  to  his  intention  to  have  marked  the  contrast  more  sharply.  In  i 
the  former  passage  (Eom.  1.  8,  4)  the  dialectic  element  predominateii  \ 
but  here  the  soaring  of  inspiration. 
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the  expressions  by  which  Paul  distinguishes  the  nature  of 
Christian  fiiith  from  heathenism ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6  ; — one  God 
the  Father,  from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  to  whose 
^lory  we,  as  redeemed,  are  conscious  that  we  exist ;  and  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  (the  mediator  in  our  knowledge  of  God  as 
Christians),  through  whom  all  things  were  created,  and 
through  whom,  by  means  of  the  new  creation,  our  destiny 
will  be  realized,  so  that  our  life  and  conduct  will  be  refeired 
to  God,  and  be  subservient  to  his  glory.  ^ 

The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  also  in  Paul's 
writings  an  essential  reference  to  a  kingdom  of  evil.  Although 
evil  carries  with  it  only  division  and  internal  contradiction, 
and  forms  no  unity,  and  therefore  we  cannot  speak  of  a  king- 
dom of  evil  that  is  constituted  for  one  precise  object,  yet 
the  opposition  against  the  kingdom  of  God  imparts  a 
imity  to  all  the  diversified  manifestations  of  evil.  As  the 
kingdom  of  God,  according  to  the  Pauline  views,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  passes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  earthly 
existence,  and  embraces  the  totality  of  the  development  of 
the  divine  life  in  all  those  beings  who  are  destined  to  exhibit 
a  conscious  revelation  of  their  Maker,  so  Hkewise  the  oppo- 
sition against  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  by  the 
apostle  as  of  vast  extent  and  diversified  relations.  He  con- 
fiuiers  the  prevalence  of  sin  in  mankind  to*  stand  in  connexion 
with  the  prevalence  of  evil  in  the  higher  spiritual  world ;  the 
principle  of  sin  is  everywhere  the  same, — ^the  selfishness 
striving  against  the  divine  will  in  those  rational  beings  who 
were  designed  to  subordinate  their  will  to  God's  with  con- 
sciousness and  freedom.  All  other  evil  is  traced  by  Paul 
to  the  outbreak  of  this  opposition  in  the  rational  creation  as 

^  It  is  connected  with  the  Pauline  mode  of  conception  here  developed, 
that  while  he  ascribes  a  truly  divine  yet  derived  being  to  Christ,  he  is 
wont  to  mark  Him  to  whom  he  aRcribes  the  divine  original  being,  God 
the  Father,  simply  as  6  d€6s.    Nor  is  it  at  variance  with  thi»,  that,  as 

he  ascribes  to  him  a  bvdpx^iy  ^v  f^P<t>V  ^*®'^>  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^V*  ^^i^*  ii*  ^» 
he  could  also  designate  him  in  that  diiSScult  passage,  Rom.  ix.  5,  as  debs, 
as  elevated  above  all,  according  to  his  divine  nature.    But  in  the 

gassage  Titus  ii.  13,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  Great  God  and  the 
aviour  as  two  different  subjects.  "  It  is  Christ  our  Saviour  by  whom 
the  glory  of  the  Great  God  is  revealed.'*  The  expression  *'  the  Great 
Ood  hath  given  himself  for  us,'*  would  be  altogether  unpauline.  Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  that  unprejudiced  critic  Winer,  in  his  Grammar^ 
p.  115,  3d  edit  [p.  122,  4th  edit] 
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its  priioary  source.  As  all  sin  among  mankind  is  deduced 
from  the  original  sin  at  the  b^inning  of  the  race  and  is  con- 
sidered as  its  effect,  so  all  evil  generallj  is  viewed  in  connexion 
with  that  first  evil,  and  as  the  operation  of  the  same  funda- 
mental tendency.  This  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  the 
whole  doctrine  of  sin.  Had  Paul,  according  to  the  views 
ascribed  to  him  by  some,  considered  evil  as  only  something 
necessarily  groimded  in  human  nature,  and  the  first  man  as 
in  this  respect  a  type  of  all  mankind,  the  idea  of  an  evil 
extraneous  to  mankind  in  a  world  of  higher  intelligencefl^ 
could  have  foimd  in  bis  mind  no  point  of  connexion.  But  it 
constitutes  the  importance  of  tliis  doctrine  in  relation  to 
Christian  Theism,  that  the  reality  and  inexplicability  of  sin  as 
an  act  of  the  will  is  tbereby  firmly  established,  in  opposition 
to  all  attempts  at  explaining  it,  whicb  go  to  d^iy  tiie  very 
existence  of  a  Will,  and  deduce  evil  from  a  necessity  whid^ 
classes  moral  development  witb  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
in  nature.*  Thus  the  apostle  recognises  in  all  the  tmgodlinesB 
of  men,  whether  it  assumes  a  theoretical  or  practical  form, 
the  power  of  a  principle  of  darkness — a  spirit  which  is  active 
in  unbelievers.'  The  aiity  oSroc  and  the  Kotrfioc  olrot  are  the 
terms  iised  to  express  the  totality  of  everything  which  op- 
poses the  kingdom  of  God,  the  collective  assemblage  of  the 
ungodly,  the  kingdom  of  this  spirit  which  is  the  representative 
of  evil  in  general' 

^  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  light  of  an  ethico-religioua  idealism 
by  a  Kant,  whose  earnest  moral  spirit  (on  this  point  at  least)  approaches 
much  nearer  to  biblical  Christianity,  than  the  modem  pantheistic 
idolatry  of  the  understanding,  and  the  logical  monism  of  Uiese  iHio 
fanqy  they  can  reconcile,  by  dint  of  log^c,  the  contrarieties  in  human 
nature  which  only  admit  of  a  practical  settlement  See  Kant's  EeUgwn 
innerhcUb  der  Ordnzen  der  Uossen  Vemunft. 

^  Eph.  ii.  2.     rov  ttyt^yMros  rov  vvv  ivtpyovvros  4y  rdis  vlots  riff 

'  Paul  most  naturally  have  regarded  heathenism  in  itself  (as  a  8up> 
pression  by  sin  of  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d)  as  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  evil  spirit.  But  though  the  opinion  that  the  apostle  adopted  the 
notion  of  the  Jews,  that  the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits  who  inflnenoed 
men  to  pay  them  religious  homage,  has  met  with  several  advocates  in 
modem  times,  much  may  be  urged  against  it.  When  Paul  speaks  of 
the  origin  of  idolatry  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  RAm^na, 
it  would  have  been  a  most  natural  opportunity  for  saying,  that  men 
through  sin  were  grown  up  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  were 
seduced  by  them  to  transfer  to  them  the  homage  that  was  due  to  iht 
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Jesus  appeared  m  humanity  to  annihilate  the  empire  of 
sin  and  of  Satan.    All  the  powers  of  evil  arrayed  themselves 

living  God.    It  would  have  marked  more  strongly  the  detestable  quality 
of  idolatiT,  and  the  predominance  of  unnatural  lusts,  to  which  he  there 
refers,  if  he  could  have  traced  them  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  to 
whom  men  had  subjected  themselves,  esteeming  them  to  be  divinities. 
But  we  find  nothing  of  all  this ;  Paul  speaks  merely  of  the  transference 
to  earthly  things  of  the  homage  due  to  Gk>d,  and  he  deduces  all  the 
aiormitiea  he  specifies  only  from  the  moral  and  intellectual  course  of 
development  among  men  left  to  themselves.    In  OaL  iv.  8,  when  he  says 
of  those  who  had  before  been  heathens,  that  they  had  served  what  was 
no  g^,  as  if  it  were  Gk>d,  it  is  noways  implied  that  they  considered 
other  real  beings  or  evil  spirits  to  be  gods ;  but  only  that  they  had 
made  themselves  slaves  of  the  rroixeia  row  koc/mv,  instead  of  serving 
Qi}d  alone,  as  became  the  dignity  of  human  nature.    The  o-toixm  rov 
c^/Aov  are  the  objects  to  which  they  ascribed  divine  power.    In  re- 
ference to  the  Corinthian  church,  I  cannot  retract  the  opinion  I  ex- 
pressed above,  ante,  p.  248.   I  cannot  so  understand  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
yilL  7,  as  if  the  persons  indicated  by  Paul  were  Christians  who  could 
not  altogether  free  themselves  from  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  heathen 
divinities  as  such ;  for,  according  to  the  relation  in  which  Christianity 
at  that  time  stood  to  heathenism,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that,  among 
those  who  became  Christians,  such  a  mixture  could  be  formed  of  their 
earlier  polytheistic  views  with  Christian  monotheism.    Still,  if  they 
could  not  free  themselves  from  belief  in  the  reality  of  beings  who  had 
formerly  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over  their  minds,  those  whom 
they  once  held  to  be  divinities  must  have  appeared  to  them  as  evil 
spirits,  in  consequence  of  the  total  revolution  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing.   But  if  this  be  assumed,  Paul  could  not  at  the  same  time  hold  as 
correct  that  view  which  he  attributes  to  the  weak  as  erroneous.    He  de- 
clares, moreover,  that  the  views  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Corinthian 
church  were  correct  in  theory,  but  they  proceeded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  heathen  divinities  were  onl^  imaginary  beings,  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  eating  of  the  meat  ofi^red  to  them  was  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference.    In  1  Cor.  viiL  5,  he  contrasts  only  two  subjective 
standing-points  in  religion,  without  speaking  of  the  relation  to  the  ob- 
jective.   The  passage  in  1  Cor.  x.  20,  is  the  strongest  in  favour  of  the 
view  which  we  are  here  opposing.   But  we  must  determine  the  meaning 
of  this  verse  by  comparing  it  with  verse  19.    If  we  admitted  that  Paul 
considered  the  heathen  divimties  to  be  evil  spirits,  we  must  agree  with 
Billroth  (see  his  commentary  on  this  passage),  that  he  wished  to  guard 
against  that  misunderstanding  to  which  the  preceding  comparison 
might  have  given  rise,  as  if  he  really  acknowledged  their  divinities  to 
be  actually  divine.    But,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no  member  of 
the  Corinthian  church  could  be  supposed  to  entertain  such  an  opinion, 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  one  could  have  so  misunderstood  the 
hmgoage  of  Paul,  who  always  midntained  so  strongly  an  exclusive 
monotheism.    On  the  other  hand,  his  words  might  be  so  understood, 
as  if  he  considered  these  divinities  to  be  real  beings  (though  evil  spirits), 
and  hence  ascribed  an  objective  importance  to  wluit  was  offered  to  thenu 
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against  the  Holy  One  of  God ;  his  death,  in  which  was  mani- 
fested the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  am^ 
mankind,  seemed  to  be  their  most  splendid  triumph,  for  here 
the  mightiest  opponent  of  this  kingdom  succumbed  to  th^ 
machinations.  But  the  relation  was  reversed,  and  since  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  completioa  of  his  work  of 
redemption,  since  Christ  bj  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
heaven  manifested  the  victorious  power  of  the  nedeonption  he 
had  completed,  since  now  as  the  Glorified  One,  with  the  pow^ 
of  a  divine  life  that  overcame  all  opposition,  he  continued 
to  work  in  and  by  those  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  the 
power  of  dn  and  Satan, — it  was  precisely  by  that  event  which 
appeared  as  a  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  tha^b  its 
power  was  destroyed.  In  this  connexion  Paul  says,  in  Ccdoss. 
ii.  15,  that  Christ  by  his  redeeming  sufferings  had  gained 
a  triumph  over  the  powers  that  opposed  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  had  put  them  openly  to  shame,  just  as  the  chiefs  of 
vanquished  nations  are  led  in  a  triumphal  procession  as  mgsm 
of  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  force, — ^thus  the  powOT  of  evil 
now  appeared  annihilated.  And  a  similar  image  m  E^.  iv.  8, 
represents  Christ,  after  he  had  made  prisoners  of  the  powers 
opposed  to  him,  as  ascending  victoriously  to  heaven,  and  dis^ 
tributing  gifts  among  men  as  the  tokens  of  his  triumph,  just 
as  princes  are  wont  to  celebrate  their  victories  by  the  distri- 
bution of  donatives.  These  gifts  are  the  charisms.  As  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  impartation  of  divine  life  to 
believers,  and  especially  ihe  founding  of  a  church  animated  by 
a  divine  principle  of  life,  are  proofe  of  the  conquest  over  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  and  of  the  liberation  of  the  redeemed  from 
its  power;  so  likewise  the  manifold  operations  of  this  divine 
life  in  redeemed  human  nature,  are  so  many  marks  of  Qirist'i 
victory  over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  since  those  powers  belonging 
to  man,  which  formerly  were  employed  in  the  service  of  sin, 
are  now  become  the  organs  of  the  divine  life.  Now,  through 
redemption  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  is  broken, 
and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  the  complete  victory  of  the  king- 

And  in  opposition  to  this  mistake,  he  now  saytt  that  he  speaks  only  of 
what  the  heathens  heliered  subjectiyely  from  their  own  standing-poinl^ 
wMch  stood  in  opposition  to  the  Christian,  and  with  which  ChrigUaos 
could  enter  into  no  sort  of  communion,  that  those  beings  to  wl  om  they 
sacrificed  were  Soi/i^via  in  the  Grecian  sense  of  the  term. 
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dom  of  God  and  its  total  separation  from  all  evil.  But  tiU 
this  final  consummation  is  effected,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  can 
only  develop  itself  in  continued  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  for  the  power  of  the  latter  is  still  shown  in  them  who 
have  not  been  freed  from  it  by  redemption,  and  by  them  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  it  exists  in  the  believer  is  opposed,  though 
all  that  opposes  it  must  in  the  end  contribute  to  its  victory. 
And  even  in  the  redeemed  themselves,  points  of  connexion 
"with  the  kingdom  of  evil  exist,  as  far  as  their  lives  are  not 
purified  from  a  mixture  of  ungodliness.  Hence  Christians  are 
called  to  act  as  soldiers  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  2  Tim.  ii.  3, 
against  all  the  power  of  evil,  both  that  which  meets  them  from 
without  in  their  efforts  for  the  extension  and  promotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  among  mankind,  as  well  as  against  all  from 
within,  which  threatens  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the  divine 
life  in  themselves,  and  in  so  doing  to  retard  the  internal  ad- 
vancement of  Christ's  kingdom,  Eph.  vi.  11.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  practical  Christian  morals,  that  as  every  talent  is  trans- 
formed into  charism,  it  becomes  appropriated  for  this  divine 
equipment  of  the  militia  Christi,  If  CI  ristians  only  nghtl) 
appropriate  divine  truth,  and  make  aU  the  powers  of  thei* 
nature  subservient  to  it,  they  will  find  t  lerein  the  most  com 
plete  equipment  (the  iravoTrXia  tov  Oeov)  ii*  order  to  carry  on  thia 
warfere  successftilly.  Whenever  Paul  mentions  this  invisible 
kingdom  of  evil,  it  is  always  in  connexion  with  the  presup- 
posed sinful  direction  of  the  will  in  human  nature,  for  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  means  of 
the  idea  of  sin  derived  from  our  moral  experience.  In  the 
copious  discussion  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  sin,  and  on  the 
reaction  of  the  work  of  redemption  against  sin,  which  is  given 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  Satan  is  not  mentioned;  and 
when  Paul  first  turned  to  the  heathen  and  led  them  to 
the  faith,  he  certainly  appealed  at  first  only  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  sin  in  their  own  breasts,  as  in  his  discourse  at  Athens. 
Moreover,  he  always  contemplated  this  doctrine  in  connexion 
with  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Christ.  Believers  have 
reason  to  fear  the  invisible  powers  of  darkness  only  when  they 
expose  themselves  to  their  influence  by  the  sinful  direction  of 
their  will,  and  are  not  carefiil  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
means  granted  them  in  communion  with  Christ,  for  conflict- 
ing wi&  the  kingdom  of  <evil.;    that  kingdom  which  the 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Bedeemer  has  oyercome  once  for  all.  Paul  employs  this  doo- 
trite  to  arouse  believers  to  greater  Watchfulness,  that,  under 
the  consciousness  of  an  Opposing  inviiiiMe  power  which  avails 
itself  of  every  germ,  of  e^  as  a  poiiit  of  connexion^  they  may 
carefully  watch  and  allow  hothii^  of  the  kind  to  spring  up ; 
and  that  they  may  rightly  appropriate  and  use  the  divine 
weapons  furnished  by  the  gospel  against  all  temptation ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  10, 11;  Eph.vi.  12. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  gradual  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  as  it  advances  in  conflict  with  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  imtil  the  period  of  its  completion. 

With  respedt  to  the  manner  in  which  both  nations  and 
individuals  are  led  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  Paxil  deduces  the  coimsel  of 
redemption  and  everything  belonging  to  its  completion,  both 
genersdly  and  particularly,  from  the  free  disposal  of  the  grace 
of  God,  irrespective  of  any  merit  on  the  part  of  man.  The 
peculiar  form  of  his  doctrinal  scheme  is  closely  connected 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  changed  from  being  ah 
eager  persecutor  of  the  gospel  into  its  zealous  professor  and 
publisher.  And  this  free  movement  of  grace,  not  measured 
and  determined  according  to  human  merit,  he  brings  forward 
in  opposition  to  a  theory  equally  arrogant  and  contracted, 
according  to  which  admission  to  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
determined  by  the  merits  of  a  legal  righteousness ;  the  Jewish 
people,  by  virtue  of  the  merits  and  election  of  their  pro- 
genitors, were  supposed  to  have  an  unalienable  right  to  form 
the  main-pillar  and  centre  of  the  theocracy.  Accordingly^  he 
contemplates  the  free  arrangements  of  grace  in  a  twofold  con- 
trast ;  in  contrast  to  claims  founded  on  natural  descent  frt>m 
distinguished  ancestors,  and  a  peculiar  theocratic  nation — ^and 
to  claims  foimded  on  the  meritoriousness  of  a  legal  righteous- 
ness. In  reference  to  the  former,  he  makes  the  contrast  on 
the  one  hand  of  natural  descent  determined  by  law,  and  there- 
fore founded  in  a  law  of  natural  development,  and  defined  by 
it ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  development  not  to  be  calculated 
according  to  such  a  law  of  nature,  but  one  which  depends  oh 
the  free  disposal  of  divine  grace  and  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  this 
arrangement  according  to  which  the  promise  is  fulfilled  as  tbe 
work  of  God^s  &:ee  grace.  In  the  former  case,  the  develop- 
ment iif  the  kingdom  of  God  proceeds  by  outward  propaga- 
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lion  and  transmission — in  the  latter,  a  development  ensues  in 
virtue  of  the  invisible  and  intomal  connexion  of  the  operations 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  of  the  communication  of  divine  life. 
Paul  illustrates  this  universal  contrast,^  this  law  for  the  theo- 
craticai  development  through  all  ages  by  a  particular  ex- 
ample, the  example  of  AbrsJiam's  posterity,  from  whom  the 
Jews  deduced  their  theocratic  privileges.  He  points  out  how, 
among  the  immediate  posterity  of  Abraham,  not  that  son  was 
chosen  who  would  have  carried  on  the  line  of  his  descendants 
according  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  but  one  who  was 
miraculously  bom '  contrary  to  all  human  calculation  ;  that 
this  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  fulfilling  the  divine  promises,  and  of  continuing  the 
Iheocracy;  such,  he  shows,  was  the  law  of  its  continued 
development.  Most  imjustly.has  Paul  been  charged  here 
with  ai^  arbitrary  allegorizing  which  could  carry  weight  only 
with  the  readers  of  that  age. 

We  do  not  here  perceive  in  him  a  theologian  entangled  in 
Jewish  prejudices,  of  which  his  education  in  the  school  of 
Pharisaism  could  not  divest  him,  but  a  great  master  in  the 
interpretation  of  history,  who  in  particular  facts  could  discern 
general  laws  and  types,  and  knew  how  to  reduce  the  most 
complex  phenomena  to  simple  and  constantly  recurring  laws. 
Thus  he  here  infers,  with  perfect  correctness  from  a  particular 
case,  a  universal  law  for  the  historical  development  of  the 
theocracy,  which  he  illustrates  by  that  &ct  He  applies  the 
same  law  to  the  Jews  considered  as  the  peculiar  theocratic 
people  in  relation  to  the  theocratic  people  formed  from  the 
mass  of  mankind  by  the  gospel  Since  those  who,  according 
to  the  law  of  natural  descent  from  the  theocratic  people, 
imagined  that  they  had  a  sure  title  to  admission  into  the 
kingdopi  of  God,  were  yet  excluded  from  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  a  dispensation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  could  not  have 
been  calculated  beforehand,  towanis  the  heathen  nations,  who 
according  to  the  order  of  nature,  since  they  were  entirely 

^  The  same  contrast,  which  has  always  made  its  appearance  among 
the  cond3icting  views  in  the  Christian  church,  the  contrast  between 
Judaism  in  a  Christian  form,  as  in  Catholicism  and  other  similar  modea 
of  thinking,  and  the  free  evangelical  point  of  view  of  the  visible  church 
depending  for  its  development  on  the  invisible  efficiency  of  the  divine 
word. 

'  Kwrii  wytv/Ao,  not  jcot^  adpKa;  Gal.  iv. 
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distinct  from  the  theocratic  people,  appeared  to  be  altogether 
excluded*  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  now  theocratic  race 
was  called  into  existence,  in  whom  the  promises  made  to 
Abraham  were  to  be  fulfilled. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point,  that  of  foimding  a  claim 
for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  merits  of  a 
legal  righteousness,  Paul  meets  this  arrogant  assumption  by 
the  fact  that  the  Jews,  who  by  their  zeal  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  law,  appeared  to  have  the  most  valid  title  to  such  a 
privilege,  were  excluded  from  it  owing  to  their  unbelief ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  heathen,  among  whom  there  had  been  no 
such  striving  after  a  legal  righteousness,  were  unexpectedly 
called  to  partake  of  it. 

As  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he 
contemplates  only  this  one  aspect  of  the  dispensation  of  di- 
vine grace  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod,  and 
for  a  polemical  purpose,  it  might  seem  as  if  he  deemed  the 
dispensation  of  divine  grace  to  be  in  no  respect  affected  by 
the  determination  of  the  human  will — as  if  happiness  and 
unhappiness  were  distributed  among  men  by  a  divine  predes- 
tination entirely  unconditional;  and  as  if  he  deduced  tibe  dif- 
ferent conduct  of  men  in  reference  to  the  divine  revelations 
and  leadings — ^from  a  divine  causation  which  arranged  every- 
thing according  to  an  imchangeable  necessity.  This  principle 
if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  denial  of  all  moral  free  self- 
determination  in  general,  contradict  the  essence  of  genuine 
theism,  and  would  logically  be  consistent  only  with  Pantheistic 
views.  But  on  such  a  supposition,  the  line  of  argument  which 
Paul  here  adopts  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  ge- 
neral design  of  this  epistle.  He  wishes  to  prove  both  to  Gen- 
tiles and  Jews,  that,  owing  to  their  sins,  they  had  no  means  of 
exculpating  themselves  before  the  divine  tribunal;  that  all 
were  alike  exposed  to  punishment;  he  particularly  wished 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  a  conviction  that,  by  their  unbelief,  they 
deserved  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  But  on  the 
hypothesis  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  he  would  have 

*  However  improbable  it  appeared  that  Abraham  would  obtain  off- 
cpring  for  the  continuance  of  his  race,  in  the  manner  which  actually 
occurred,  there  was  as  little  probability  that  the  true  worship  of 
Jehovah  would  proceed  from  nations  who  had  been  hitherto  devot^  to 
idolatry. 
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removed  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and  furnished  the  best  ground 
of  excuse  for  all,  a  necessity  that  guided  all  hmnan  actions 
by  a  secret  machinery.  Or  we  must  explain  his  scheme  by 
the  distinction  of  a  twofold  standing-point,  one  theoretical, 
the  other  practical,  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will  of  God ;  but 
we  can  find  nothing  in  his  mode  of  thinking  to  authorize 
such  a  distinction.  It  is,  in  short,  evident  from  the  close  of 
his  whole  ai^ument,  which  begins  in  the  ninth  chapter-  even 
if  we  do  not  view  this  single  discussion  in  its  relation  to  the 
whole  of  his  theology  and  anthropology — ^how  very  far  he  was 
from  thinking  of  God  as  a  being  who  created  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  race,  in  order  to  manifest  his  punitive  justice 
to  them  after  involving  them  in  sin  and  unbelief;  and  who 
had  created  a  smaller  part  in  order  to  manifest  his  redeeming 
grace,  by  rescuing  them  from  the  sin  into  which  they  had  been 
involved  by  a  divine  destiny ;  for  he  represents  as  the  final 
issue  of  all  the  dispensations  with  the  generations  of  mankind, 
not  such  a  partial,  but  the  most  general  revelation  of  the 
divine  grace.  God  hath  suflFered  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,' 
to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin,  and  by  that  of  their  need 
of  redemption,  that  he  may  manifest  his  redeeming  grace  to 
all  who  are  in  this  way  fitted  to  receive  it,  Rom.  xi.  32.  More- 
over, the  doxology  with  which  he  closes  the  whole  exposition 
of  his  views  (xi.  33),  contains  a  twofold  reference, — to  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  God,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  the  Gentiles  by  an  un- 
expected course  of  events, — and  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  which 
men  are  indebted  for  all  those  blessings  which  no  merits  of 
their  own  could  secure.  Therefore,  in  the  discussion  which  is 
closed  by  this  doxology,  there  is  only  a  reference  to  a  divine 
wisdom,  whose  proceedings  are  not  to  be  calculated  before- 
hand, according  to  any  contracted  human  theory ;  and  to  a 
superabounding  grace  of  God,  which  anticipates  all  human 
merit,  reigns  over  all,  and  serves  to  explain  all.     These  two 

*  The  great  maBS  of  mankind,  as  being  either  of  the  Jewish  or 
Gentile  race,  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse,  rather  tban  indi- 
viduals; though  wbat  Paul  here  says  is  applicable  to  the  plan  and 
course  of  the  divine  dealings  with  individuals ;  the  same  preparation 
for  the  appropriation  of  redemption,  is  needed  for  individuals  as  for 
collective  bodies  consisting  of  individuals ;  the  consciousness  of  the 
need  of  redemption  is  always  the  necessary  intermediate  step,  though 
this  may  be  awakened  in  various  ways. 
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relations  are  closely  connected  with  one  another;  for  as  the 
superabounding  grsice  of  God  is  shown  by  all,  Jews  as  weU  as 
Gentiles,  and  Gentiles  as  weU  as  Jews,  being  brought  to  a 
participation  of  redemption,  so  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  God 
is  manifested  by  the  manner  in  which,  by  the  dealings  of  his 
providence  with  the  nations,  the  feeling  of  the  need  of  re- 
demption as  the  necessary  preparation  for  obtaining  it,  is 
developed  in  various  ways  among  them,  according  to  their 
respective  standing-points. 

Thus,  too,  Paul  says  in  Eph.  iii.'10,  that  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  church  of  God  was  formed  among  mankind,  and 
especially  in  which  the  heathen  were  lod  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  the  voXwoIkiKoq  ^o^m  rov  deov  was  manifested; 
the  epithet  here  given  to  the  divine  wisdom,  serves  to  express 
the  variety  of  methods  by  which  it  conducted  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind  to  one  end.  But  the  praise  of  the  divine 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  hypothesis 
of  an  arbitrary  impartation  of  grace  and  of  an  unconditional 
divine  causation.  For  this  very  reason,  divine  wisdom  was 
requisite  for  the  establishment  of  the  church  of  €k>d  among 
mankind,  because  God  did  not  all  at  once  give  that  direction 
to  mens  minds  which  they  required  to  attain  a  participation 
in  redemption,  but  trained  them  to  it  with  free  self-determi- 
nation on  their  part  according  to  their  various  standing- 
points.* 

In  the  discussion  of  this  controversy,  Paul  dwells  prin- 
cipally on  the  free  grace  and  independent  will  of  God,  because 
it  was  only  his  object  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
awaken  in  their  minds  the  consciousness  that  man,  by  all  his 

^  When  Paul  speaks  of  the  IncomprehenBibllity  of  the  divine  dealings 
towards  the  generations  of  men,  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  limit^ 
reason  of  man  cannot  determine  d  priori  the  proceedings  of  the  divine 
government,  and  that  man  cannot  understand  its  single  acts  till  he  can 
Bnrvej  the  connexion  of  the  whole  in  its  historical  development.  But 
since  he  speaks  of  a  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom,  it  is  evident  that 
he  assumes  that  a  knowledge  of  these  proceedings  is  possible  in  such  a 
connexion.  And,  in  fact,  the  divine  wisdom  must  have  already  mani- 
fested  itself  conspicuously  in  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Qeutiles,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  for 
that  event,  to  those  who  only  cast  a  glance  at  the  events  that  were 
passing  under  their  eyes.  The  divine  wisdom  will  also  be  discerned  at 
a  future  period,  in  the  manner  of  bringing  so  large  a  portion  of  thf 
^ewidh  people  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
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efforts^  cannot  seize  what  lie  can  only  receive  from  the  grace 
of  God  under  a  sense  of  his  own  dependence  and  need  of 
help ;  that  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  choose  the  instru- 
ments for  perpetuating  the  theocracy  only  from  the  members 
of  the  theocratic  nation,  but  might  make  them  the  objects  of 
punishment.  But  from  this  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer  that 
Paul  considered  that  this  grace  operated  as  a  magical,  imcon- 
ditional  necessity,  or  that  the  divine  pimishment  was  an 
arbitrary  act,  or,  equally  with  sin  and  imbelief,  a  matter 
of  divine  causation.  It  was  flEu:  from  his  intention  to  give  a 
complete  theory  of  the  divine  election  of  grace,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  fr«e-will,  but  only  to  exhibit  it  under  one  special 
point  of  view.  It  was  therefore  natural  that,  if  this  anti- 
thetical reference  was  not  always  kept  in  view,  and  everything 
else  in  connexion  with  it,  much  would  be  misunderstood, 
and  a  very  one-sided  theory  of  election  would  be  formed  from 
this  portion  of  Scripture.  When  Paul  says  God  hardeneth 
whom  he  will — ^the  freedom  of  the  divine  will  in  reference  to 
the  divine  pimishment  is  maintained  against  the  delusion 
of  the  Jews,  that  their  nation  could  not  be  an  object  of  the 
divine  displeasure.  But  that  this  punishment  should  be 
conditional,  depending  on  the  criminality  of  man  as  a  free 
agent,  is  by  no  means  excluded,  but  rather  implied  in  the 
idea  of  hardening. 

By  this  expression  that  law  of  the  moral  world  is  indicated, 
'according  to  which  the  moral  self-determination  gives  its 
direction  to  the  whole  inward  man ;  the  sinful  direction  of 
the  will  brings  on  blindness  of  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which 
everything  from  without  operates  on  man,  depends  on  this  his 
inwflrd  self-determination,  and  by  his  consequent  susceptibility 
or  unsusceptibility  for  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  whidi  meets 
him  from  without  And  in  this  respect,  Paul  holds  up  the 
example  of  Pharaoh  as  a  warning  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
As  the  miracles  which,  by  another  direction  of  his  inward 
man,  might  have  led  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  divine 
almightiness  in  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  Jewish  people, 
and  to  a  subjection  of  his  will  to  the  divine  will  clearly 
manifested  to  him — ^as  these  miracles,  on  the  contrary,  only 
contributed  to  harden  him  in  his  self-will  and  delusion,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  God  from  acting  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  Jewish  nation  in  reference  to  the  reception  they 
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gave  to  the  revelation  of  himself  tiirough  Climt.  When  he 
Bays,  that  the  Jews  by  all  their  efforts  could  attain  nothii^ ; 
but  that  the  Gentiles,  on  the  contrary,  without  such  etfi>rt«  had 
been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Rom.  ii.  30,  31); 
Buch  language  by  no  meana  impliea  that  the  conduct  of  men 
makes  no  diiferencti  in  the  impartation  of  grace,  but  exactly 
the  contrary ;  for  he  thus  enpressea  the  hindrance  to  the 
reception  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  arising  from  the  direction 
of  their  minds,  from  the  state  of  their  hearts  ;  namely,  that 
a  confidence  in  their  own  "willing  and  muning,"  prevented 
the  consciousnesa  of  their  need  of  redemption,  while  those 
classes  of  heathene  among  whom  the  gospel  was  firat  propa- 
gated were  more  easily  led  to  embrace  it,  because  they  in- 
dulged in  no  such  &iJse  confidence.  And  as  Le  combated  the 
presumptuous  dependence  of  the  Jews  on  their  own  works 
and  exposed  its  nullity,  so  on  the  other  hand,  he  warned  the 
Gentiles  against  a  false  dependence  on  divine  grace,  which 
mig^t  mislead  them  to  forget  what  was  required  on  their 
part,  in  order  to  its  appropriation.  He  represents  the  opera- 
tions of  grace  as  depending  on  their  ftuditU  retention  on  the 
part  of  man — the  remaining  in  grace  on  the  right  direction 
of  the  will,  Rom.  xi,  20.  "  Because  of  unbelief  they  were 
broken  off,  and  thou  standeat  by  feith,"  In  another  passage, 
Paul  aUows  it  to  depend  entirely  on  the  direction  of  the  will 
whether  a  man  should  become  a  vessel  of  honour  or  of  dis- 
honour. "If  a  man  purge  himself  from  these,  he  shall  be 
a  vessel  unto  honour,"  2  Tim.  ii.  21.  But  in  his  own  sphere 
of  action,  the  apostle  was  more  frequently  called  to  oppose  a 
felse  oonfidsnoe  in  a  vain  righteousness  of  works,  than  a  false 
confidence  in  divine  grace  ;  and  his  own  mental  training  led 
him  particularly  to  combat  the  former  error.  Both  these 
circumstances  together  had  the  effect  of  disposing  him  to 
develop  the  Christian  doctrine  on  this  side  especially,  and  to 
present  what  belonged  to  it  in  the  clearest  light. 

Besides,  when  it  was  his  object  to  arouse  and  establish  the 
courage  and  confidence  of  believers,  he  could  not  direct  them 
to  the  weak  and  uncertain  power  of  man,  but  pointed  to  the 
immovable  ground  of  confidence  in  the  counsels  of  the 
divine  love  in  reference  to  their  salvation,  the  foundation  of 
wJiat  God  had  effected  through  Christ.  The  divine  connsel  of 
salvation  must  necessarily  be  fulfilled  in  them,  nor  could  the 
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accomplishment  of  this  unchangeable  divine  decree  be  pre- 
vented by  anything  which  might  happen  to  them  in  life  ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  things  would  serve  to  prepare  for  its  accom- 
plishment, everything  which  they  might  meet  with  in  life 
must  contribute  to  their  salvation.  This  is  the  practical  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  Eom.  viii.  28,  &c.,  those  whom  God  in  his 
eternal  intuition^  has/recognised  as  belonging  to  him  through 
Christ,  he  has  also  predetermined  that  they  should  be  con- 
formed to  the  archetype  of  his  Son,  since  he  having  risen  from 
the  dead  in  his  glorified  humanity,  must  be  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren.  But  those  whom  he  had  predestined 
to  this  end,  he  has  also  called  to  it ;  those  whom  he  has  called, 
he  has  also  justified ;  those  whoni  he  has  justified,  he  has  also 
glorified.  The  train  of  thought  is  therefore  this :  first,  the 
divme  idea  of  Christ,  and  of  mankind  contemplated  in  him, 
the  divine  counsel  to  realize  this  idea  in  believers ;  to  conform 
them  as  redeemed  to  the  archetype  of  Christ  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  creation.  Then  the  gradual  accomplishment 
of  this  coimsel ;  first,  the  calling  to  believe  (in  the  Paidine 
sense,  the  outward  and  the  inward  call  are  taken  in  combina- 
tion for  the  production  of  Mth),  as  believers  they  become 
justified,  and  with  believing  the  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
the  children  of  God  begins  in  their  inward  life.  That  God 
gave  up  his  Son  in  order  to  secure  this  blessing  to  them,  is  a 
sure  pledge  of  theu-  obtaming  it,  and  that  nothing  which 
appears  to  stand  in  the  way  shall  really  obstruct,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  serve  to  advance  it.  Consequently,  this  doc- 
trine of  predestination  and  election,  in  the  Pauline  sense,  is 
nothing  else  but  the  application  of  the  general  counsel  of  God 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Christ  as  the  ground 
of  salvation  to  those  in  whom  it  is  accomplished  by  virtue  of 
their  believing.  The  greatness  and  certainty  of  the  dignity 
of  Cliristians  is  thus  evinced;  but  nothing  is  determined 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  divine  choice  to  the  free  deter- 
mination of  the  human  wills.  When  Paul,  in  Eph.  i.  4, 
represents  Christians  as.  objects  of  the  divine  love  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  his  object  is  to  show  that  Christianity 

^  I  do  not  mean  a  knowledge  simply  resolting  from  the  divine  pre- 
science, which  is  quite  foreign  to  tne  connexion  of  the  passage,  but  a 
creative  knowledge,  [such  as  in  the  Arts  a  man  of  genius  has  of  his 
designs,]  established  in  the  divine  idea. 
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was  not  inferior  to  Hudaism  as  a  new  dispeusation,  but  wai 
in  &ct  the  moat  ancient  and  original,  and  presupposed  bj 
Judaism  itself,  tho  election  ia  Christ  preceded  the  election  of 
the  Jewish  nation  iu  their  forefethera ;  and  redemption,  the 
Terification  of  the  archetype  of  humanity  through  Christ  and 
proceeding  from  him,  ia  the  end  of  tlie  whole  terrestrial  crea- 
tion, 80  that  ererything  else  appears  as  a  preparation  for  this 
LigheHt  object  in  the  oounael  of  creation  in  retereac^  to  this 
world. 

Of  the  apostle  Paul's  views  in  reference  to  the  last  conflict 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  will  have  to  sustain,  and  his  ex- 
pectations of  tho  victory  to  be  gained  by  the  approaching 
coming  of  the  Lord,  we  have  ah^ady  spoken  in  our  account 
of  his  miniatry ;  aaie,  p.  205.  Ttie  prospects  of  the  con- 
Bunmiatioii  of  the  kingdom  of  God  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  dsvelopmcut  of  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  as  the 
prophetic  intimations  of  the  glorification  of  the  theocracy  by 
the  work  of  the  Redeemer  bear  to  the  development  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  Eveiytbiug  prt^hetical  must 
be  fragmentary,  and  hence  cannot  furnish  us  with  dear  and 
connected  knowledge.  We  cannot,  therefore,  holp  considering 
as  a  vain  attempt,  the  endeavour  to  frame,  by  a  comparison 
of  particular  apostolical  expreeaoDJi,  a  connected  complete 
doctrine  of  the  consununation  of  all  things.  From  the 
standing-point  of  the  apostles  this  was  not  possible.  Tt  might 
indeed  happen,  that  in  moments  of  higher  inspiration  and 
of  special  illumination,  many  higher  but  Btill  isolated  views 
might  be  imparted,  which  yet  they  could  not  combine  into  an 
organic  ^stematio  unity  with  their  other  representationa  on 
this  Buhjeot. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  closely  connected,  in  the  Pauline  system,  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection.  This  doctrine  does  not  present  itself  here 
as  an  accidental  and  isolated  &ct,  but  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  his  general  mode  of  contemplating  the  Christian 
life.  It  is  the  fundamental  view  of  Paul  and  of  the  New 
Testament  generally,  that  the  Christian  life  wliich  proceeds 
ftom  faith  carries  in  it  the  germ  of  a  higlier  futurity  j  that 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  begun  by  ^th,  through 
which  a  man  appropriates  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  and 
enters  into  fellowship  with  him,  will  go  on  until  it  has  pervaded 
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human  nature  in  its  full  extent.  Thus  the  appropriation  of 
the  body  as  an  organ  for  the  sanctified  soul,  as  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  must  precede  the  higher  state  in  which  the  body 
will  be  furnished  as  the  glorified  and  corresponding  organ  of 
the  perfected  holy  soul.  Bom.  Ti.  5—8,  11;  1  Cor.  vL  14. 
Expositors,  for  want  of  entering  sufficiently  into  the  profound 
views  of  the  apostle,  an4  of  grasping  the  comprehensive 
survey  that  stretches  from  the  present  into  the  future,  have 
often  erred  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  such  passages  either 
solely  to  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  the  present  state,  or 
solely  to  the  bodily  resurrection  of  the  future. 

The  difficulties  which  were  raised,  even  in  the  apostie's  time, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  were  founded  par- 
ticularly on  the  gross  conceptions  of  it,  and  on  the  mode  of 
determining  the  identity  of  the  body.  Paul,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistie  to  the  Corinthians, 
teaches  that,  by  the  same  creative  power  of  God  which  caused 
a  peculiar  creation  to  proceed  from  a  grain  of  com,  an  organ 
of  the  soul  adapted  to  its  higher  condition  would  be  formed 
from  an  indestructible  corporeal  germ.  It  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  essence  of  the  body  considered  as  an  organ 
belonging  to  a  distinct  personality  1  Only  this  is  considered 
by  Paul  as  abiding,  while  the  corporeal  form  is  subject  to 
change  and  dissolution ;  the  former,  as  something  belonging 
to  the  representation  of  the  whole  personality,  will  be  restored 
in  a  form  corresponding  to  its  glorified  state.  And  as  the  body 
of  man  is  the  mediating  organ  between  the  soul  and  nature,  the 
idea  is  here  associated  of  a  Palingenesia  of  the  latter,  with  the 
resurrection  to  which  Paid  alludes  in  Eom.  viiL  19 — 23  ^ 

^  The  later  distingnUhed  commentators  on  this  epistle  haye  acknow- 
ledged this  to  be  the  only  tenable  exposition ;  and  even  Usteri,  who 
had  before  brought  forward  the  strongest  objections  against  it,  has  been 
induced,  for  the  same  reasons  which  appear  to  me  convincing,  to  accede 
to  it.  Against  that  interpretation,  according  to  which  this  passage 
refers  to  the  anxiety  of  the  heathen  world,  the  following  reasons  appear 
to  me  decisive.  1.  Paul  would  in  that  case  have  used,  as  he  generally 
does,  the  word  Kdcr/ior.  2.  If  we  admit  that  he  here  pointed  out  the 
deeply  felt  sense  of  universal  misery,  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
all  existing  things,  the  longing  after  something  better,  though  without 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  object,  as  felt  by  the  heathen,  yet  he  would 
attribute  such  feelings  to  only  a  small  and  better  part  of  the  K6iriJLQs ;  it 
is  impossible  that  he  coula  assert  this  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  heathen 
world  sunk  in  sin.     Yet  we  must  grant  that,  in  describing  m  age  of 
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This  idea  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  whole  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  the  Christian  system 
generally:  the  K\rfpovofiia  rov  Kotrfwv,  which  promised  to 
believers  that  they  shall  reign  with  Christ — that  to  them  as 
to  Christ  all  things  in  the  future  world  shall  be  subject — 
that  this  globe  is  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the  triumphant 
kingdom  of  God — that  in  its  progressive  development  this 
kingdom  will  subject  all  things  to  itself,  until  the  consumma- 
tion which  Paul  marks  as  the  aim  of  this  imiversal  longing. 

He  usually  connects  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  life  of  the 
individual  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  says 
nothing  of  the  life  of  the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state  after 
death  till  the  end  of  all  things.  The  designation  of  death 
as  a  sleep  in  relation  to  the  resurrection  that  is  to  follow,  may 
&vour  the  opinion  that  he  considered  the  stat-e  after  death  to 
be  one  of  suppressed  consciousness  like  sleep,  and  admitted 
that  the  soxQ  would  first  be  awakened  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  though  'in  every  other  reference  to  death  he  could 
describe  it  under  the  image  of  sleep  as  a  transition  to  a  higher 
existence.  When  in  the  chtirch  at  Thessalonica  the  anxieties 
of  many  were  excited  respecting  the  fete  of  the  believers  who 
had  already  died,  he  only  intimates  to  them  that,  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  second  coming,  the  believers  then  alive  would  not 
anticipate  those  who  were  already  dead.     But  it  might  be 

great  excitement,  and  pervaded  by  a  vague  and  obscure  anxiety,  it 
might  be  said,  that  an  anxiety  of  which  they  were  unconscious  was  at 
the  bottom  of  their  wrestling  and  striving, — that  they  were  in  a  state  of 
unhappiness,  which  only  he  who  had  attained  a  higher  knowledge  could 
explain  to  them ;  and  thus  Paul  might  apply  the  expressions  used  by 
him  to  describe  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  world  around  him.  But 
then,  he  must  have  described  this  state  of  men's  minds  as  something 
peculiar  to  that  age,  and  not  as  having  existed  up  to  that  moment  from 
the  beginning,  ever  since  the  creation  had  been  subject  to  this  bondage. 
8.  According  to  his  own  ideas,  he  could  not  say  that  the  K6(rfxos  against 
its  will  was  subjected,  in  a  manner  free  from  blame,  by  God  himself  to 
the  bondage  of  a  vain  existence.  4.  According  to  this  interpretation. 
Paul  must  have  taught,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  of  God  bad 
attained  their  destined  glory,  it  would  spread  itself  over  the  heathen 
world,  which  would  then  enter  into  the  communion  of  the  divine  lifb. 
But  if  it  be  assumed  that  Paul  here  so  openly  and  clearly  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  a  universal  restitution,  he  must  first  have  mentioned  the 
appropriation  of  redemption  by  faith  as  a  means  of  salvation  equally 
necessary  for  all ;  he  could  not  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  such  a 
Btate  of  glorification  not  brought  about  through  fiuth  in  the  Redeemer. 
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supposed,  that  had  he  admitted  a  continuance  of  cc^nsciousness 
in  more  exalted  and  intimate  communion  with  tlie  Lord  as 
taking  place  immediately  after  death,  he  would  have  reminded 
the  persons  whose  minds  were  disturbed  on  the  subject,  that 
those  for  whom  they  mourned  had  already  been  admitted  to  a 
higher  and  blessed  communion  with  their  Lord,  as  the  later 
Fathers  of  the  Church  would  not  have  &iled  to  have  done. 

Yet  since  Paul  was  convinced  that  by  faith  men  pass  from 
death  imto  life ' — since  he  testified  from  his  own  experience 
under  manifold  sufPerings,  that  while  the  outward  man 
perished  the  inward  was  renewed  day  by  day,  2  Cor.  xiv.  16, 
and  this  experience  was  to  him  a  type  of  the  ftiture — since 
also  the  outward  man  would  only  pass  to  a  higher  life  from 
the  final  dissolution  of  death — since  he  received  a  progressive 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Ee- 
deemer — since  he  taught  that  believers  would  follow  the  Saviour 
in  all  things— from  all  these  considerations  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, that  the  higher  life  of  believers  could  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  death,  and  that  by  means  of  it  they  would  attain 
to  a  more  complete  participation  in  Christ's  divine  and  blessed 
life.  This  idea  of  a  progressive  development  of  the  divine 
life  in  conununion  with  the  Bedeefner,  is  indeed  not  one 
introduced  from  a  foreign  standing-point,  into  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  but  proceeds  from  his  own  mode  of  contempla- 
tion,  as  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  his  language  in 
numberless  passages.  Still  we  are  not  sufficiently  justified  to 
conclude  from  that  idea  of  such  a  process  of  development  in 
the  earthly  life,  that  Paul  believed  in  its  progression  after  the 
close  of  our  earthly  life,  in  the  period  intervening  till  the 
resurrection.  We  may  imagine  the  possibility  that  the 
consequences  flowing  from  those    premises  would  not  be 

^  For  although  he  has  not  expressed  this  in  precisely  the  same  terms 
as  John,  yet  the  sentiment  they  contain  follows  of  course  from  what  he 
has  repeatedly  asserted  respecting  deliverance  from  spiritual  death,  and 
the  life  produced  by  faith.  Between  the  two  apostles  there  is  only  a 
difference  of  form,  not  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  ^wii  is  em- 
ployed by  them, — ^for  in  this  they  agree,  in  considering  it  as  something 
that  really  enters  the  soul  with  believing ;  but  John  refers  the  idea  of 
fot^  aidvtos  to  the  present,  Paul  only  to  the  future,  although  both 
substantially  agree  in  the  recognition  of  the  divine  life  founded  in 
faith,  which  heaiB  in  it  the  germ  of  a  future  higher  development,  antici- 
pates the  future,  and  contains  it  in  itself  as  in  bud. 
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consciously  developed  by  him,  since  the  thought  of  the  resur- 
rection and  everlasting  life  were  in  his  mind  so  closely  con- 
nected, that  he  would  be  induced  to  leave  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  believers  and  their  resurrection  as  an  empty 
space.  But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  expressly 
makes  this  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  that 
the  latter  will  die,  and  be  given  up  to  death  on  account  of 
sin,  the  germ  of  which  it  carries  in  itself,  but  the  former  will 
be  alive,  exalted  above  death,  so  that  it  will  have  no  power 
over  them;  accordingly,  their  life  will  be  exposed  to  no 
repression  or  destruction,  but  be  in  a  state  of  progressive 
development,  never  again  to  be  interrupted  by  death.  And 
the  conclusion  which  we  may  draw  from  this  single  passage, 
is  confirmed  by  those  passages  in  the  later  Pauline  epistles, 
which  intimate  that  higher  degrees  of  commmiion  with  Christ 
and  of  happiness  are  immediately  consequent  on  deatL  The 
admission  of  this  &ct  is  by  no  means  contradicted  by  his 
representing  that  the  last  and  greatest  result  in  the  consum- 
mation of  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  proceed,  not  from  its 
natural  spontaneous  development^  but  from  without  by  the 
immediate  event  of  Christ's  wapovaia ;  as,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  &cts  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in 
humanity,  redemption,  and  regeneration,  though  they  are  not 
deduced  from  a  preceding  development,  and  constitute  a  per- 
fectly new  era  in  the  spiritual  life,  are  far  from  excluding, 
but  rather  presuppose,  an  antecedent  preparatory  develop- 
ment Now,  the  later  epistles  of  Paul  contain  such  passages, 
in  which  he  expresses  most  decidedly  the  hope  of  a  higher 
development  immediately  consequent  on  death,  of  a  divine 
life  of  blessedness  in  more  complete  communion  with  Christ ; 
Philip,  i.  22,  23.  We'  cannot  in  truth  perceive  how  Paul, 
if  he  supposed  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  resurrec- 
tion to  be  events  so  very  near,  could  say,  that  he  "  desired  to 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  was  far  better,"  in  case  he 
placed  the  salutary  consequences  of  death  only  in  something 
negative — in  freedom  from  the  toils  and  conflicts  of  earthly 
life,  \mder  which,  as  he  so  often  declared,  he  experienced  so 
much  more  intensely  the  blessed  effects  of  the  gospel  on  his 
own  soul, — and  had  not  contemplated  a  higher  kind  of  com- 
munion with  Christ,  a  higher  development  of  the  life  which 
was  rooted  in  that  communion  as  a  consequence  of  death. 
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Must  not  a  man  of  Paul's  flamipg  zeal  and  devoted  activity 
have  preferred  such  a  life  of  conflict  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  to  a  slumhenng  and  dreaming  existence  or  a  life  of 
shadows?  In  2  Tim.  iv.  18,  he  also  describes  an  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  immediately  following  death ; 
though  this  last  passage  is  not  so  decisive,  as  the  interpreta- 
tion in  this  point  of  view  may  be  disputed.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought'  that  a  progress  on  this  subject 
in  the  development  of  Christian  knowledge  took  place  in 
Paul's  mind.  As  long  as  he  expected  the  second  coining  of 
Christ  and  the  final  resurrection  as  near  at  hand,  he  had 
little  occasion  to  separate  from  one  another  the  ideas  of  an 
eternal  life  after  death  and  of  a  resurrection;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Jewish  habits  of  thinkings  he  blended 
them  together  in  a  manner  that  led  to  the  idea  of  a  certain 
sleep  of  the  soul  after  deatL  '  But  when,  by  the  course  of 
events  and  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  had  learned  to  form 
clearer  notions  of  the  future,  and  when  he  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  last  decisive  epoch  was  not  so  near  (as 
appears  from  his  later  epistles),  the  idea  of  a  higher  condi- 
tion of  happiness  beginning  immediately  after  death  must 
have  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  under  the  illumination  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  life  as 
exalted  above  death,  and  as  destined  to  perpetual  progression, 
and  from  the  consciousness  of  imbroken  commimion  with  the 
Eedeemer  aa  the  divine  fountain  of  life.  The  illumination  of 
the  apostles'  minds  by  the  Holy  Spirit  was  surely  not  com- 
pleted at  once;  but  was  the  operation  of  a  higher  power 
possessing  a  creative  fertihty,  under  whose  influences  their 
Christian  knowledge  and  thinking  progressively  developed, 
by  means  of  higher  revelations  which  were  not  violently 
forced  upon  them,  but  coalesced  in  a  natural  manner  with 
their  psychological  development,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
example  of  Peter;  ante,  p.  72.  This  might  be  the  case 
with  Paul ;  and  it  might  happen  that  he  was  led  to  a  more 
perfect  imderstanding  of  the  truth  exactly  at  that  point 
of  time  when  it  was  required  for  his  own  rel^ous  necessities 

^  The  remarks  by  Weizel  of  Tabingen,  in  his  essay  on  the  original 
Christian  doctrine  of  Immortality,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1884. 
Fart  iv.,  have  not  occasioned  any  alteration  in  niy  views  on  this  snbjecu 

'  This  seems  to  be  the-yiew  taken  by  Usteri. 
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and  those  of  fiiture  generatioiis.     But  it  is  against  this  sop- 
position  that,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  EpisUe 
to  the  Corinthians,  he  expresses  himself  on  death  and  the 
resurrection,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  yet  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  written  some  months  later,  a  confident 
expectation  expressed,  that  a  life  of  a  higher  kind  in  com- 
munion with  Christ  would  inmiediately  succeed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  earthly  existence ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imderstand 
2  Cor.  y.  6 — 8  in  a  different  sense;  when  Paul  marks,  as 
correlative  ideas  on  the  one  hand,  the  remaining  in  the 
earthly  body  and  being  absent  from  the  Lord  (a  want  of  that 
higher  immediate  conmiunion  with  him  which*  would  belong 
to  an  existence  in  the  other  world),  on  the  standing-point  of 
faith;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  departure  from  earthly 
life,  and  being  admitted  to  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  an  intimate  communion  with  him  no  longer 
concealed  under  the  veil  of  &ith.     How  could  he  have 
described  what  he  longed  for,  as  a  departure  from  this 
earthly  life  and  being  present  with  the  Lord,  if  he  intended 
to  describe  that  change  which  would  arise  from  the  rrapovaia 
of  Christ,  from  his  comii^  to  believers  1     We  also  find  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same  views  presented 
as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians;  yet  it  is  not  probable 
that  in  the  few  months  between  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
First  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  such  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinking  on  this 
subject.     From  a  comparison  of  the  First  and  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Paul, 
even  when,  in  his  earlier  statements  respecting  the  resurrec- 
tion, he  said  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  souls  of  individual 
believers  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 
still  admitted  the  uninteiTupted  development  of  a  higher  life 
after  death,  though  he  did  not  particularly  bring  it  forward, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  found  all  the  hopes  of  believers  on 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  connect  them  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  perhaps,  also,  he  thought  that 
last  great  event  so  nigh,  and  was  so  constantly  turning  his 
attention  to  it,  that  his  mind  was  not  directed  towards  the 
other  fact.     But  as  he  became  aware  that  the  period  of  the 
consummation  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  was  not  so  nigh  as  he 
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had  formerly  anticipated,  he  was  induced  to  bring  forward 
more  distinctly  a  subject  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  the 
backgroimd. 

Paul  represents  as  the  ultimate  object  of  his  hopes,  the 
complete  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  all  the  evil 
which  had  hitherto  prevented  its  realization,  over  everything 
which  checked  and  obscured  the  development  of  the  divine 
life.  Believers,  in  their  complete  personality  transformed  and 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  death,  will  perfectly  reflect  the 
image  of  Christ,  and  be  introduced  into  the  perfect  com- 
munion of  his  divine,  holy,  blessed,  and  unchangeable  hfe. 
The  perfected  kingdom  of  God  will  then  blend  itself  har- 
moniously with  all  the  other  forms  of  divine  manifestation 
throughout  his  imbounded  dominions.  Inspired  by  the  pro- 
spect of  this  last  triumph  of  redemption,  when  sin  with  all 
its  consequences,  death  and  all  evil,  shall  be  entirely  over- 
come, with  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  victory  already  won 
by  Christ,  the  pledge  of  all  that  will  follow,  Paul  exclaims 
(1  Cor.  XV.  55 — 58),  "  Where,  Death,  is  now  thy  sting  ? 
(Death  has  now  lost  its  power  to  wound  the  redeemed  from 
sin,  since  they  are  already  conscious  of  an  eternal  divine  life.) 
Where,  Grave,  is  thy  victory  1  (the  victory  which  the  kingdom 
of  death  gained  through  sin.)  But  the  sting  of  death  is  sin ; 
that  which  causes  the  power  of  sin  to  be  felt  is  the  law. 
(What  the  law  could  not  do,  which  made  us  first  feel  the 
power  of  sin  in  its  whole  extent,  that  Christ  has  done  by 
redeeming  us  fi-om  sin  and  thus  from  death.)  God  be  thanked 
who  hath  given  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  mediatorial  dispen- 
sation, which  maintains  a  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil 
for  a  precise  object,  which  is  founded  on  the  redemption 
accomplished  by  him,  and  by  which  all  that  his  redemption 
involves  in  principle  must  be  realized — the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  its  peculiar  form  will  come  to  an  end,  when  it  has 
attained  this  object,  when  through  the  efficiency  of  the 
glorified  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  has  no  more  opposition 
to  encounter,  and  will  need  no  longer  a  Redeemer  and 
Mediator.  Then  will  God  himself  operate  in  an  immediate 
manner  in  those  who  through  Christ  have  attained  to  perfect 
commimion  with  him,  who  are  freed  from  everything  that 

VOL.  I.  MM 
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opposed  tlic  divine  operation  in  their  souls,  and  transformed 
into  pure  inatrumenta  of  tbe  divine  glory.  The  mediatorial 
kiugdoEQ  of  God.  will  then  merge  into  the  immediatoriaL 
Such  is  the  declai'ation  of  Paul  iu  1  Cor.xT.  27,  28.  But  if 
we  iinderBtand  what  is  said  in  that  passage  of  the  univenuJ 
Bubjectiou  and  conquest  of  all  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom, 
in  the  striotest  sense  of  the  words,  it  would  follow,  that 
ail  subjective  oppoaitiou  to  the  will  of  God  will  then  cease, 
and  that  a  perfect  union  of  the  will  of  the  creature  with  that 
of  the  Creator  will  universaUy  prevail,  This  will  necessarily 
be  the  case,  if  we  underatoid  the  words  that  "  God  may 
be  all  in  all,"  '  in  absolute  universality ;  for  then  it  would 
follow,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  he  realized  subjectively 
in  alt  rational  creaturea,  and  that  nothing  ungodlike  will  any 
longer  exist.  Then  would  he  fulfilled,  in  the  most  complete 
sense,  what  Paul  espreaaea  in  Rom.  xL  32.  But  though  this 
interpretation  ia  in  itself  possible,  and  founded  on  the  words, 
still  we  are  not  justified  by  the  connexion  to  understand  the 
expression  in  an  unlimited  Benso.  If  that  subjection  were  to 
be  understood  as  only  objective  and  compulsory,  it  might  be 
affirmed  that  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  will  have  no 
more  power  to  undertake  anything  against  it,  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  eiert  a  disturbiug  influence  on  its 
development.  By  the  "  all,"  iraai,  in  whom  God  will  be  "  all," 
ri  To'iTo,  we  may  understand  merely  behevers,  as  in  t.  22 
by  wdvTcs,'  those  who  enter  by  faith  into  communioa  with 
Christ ;  and  it  certainly  appears  &om  the  connexioii  to  be 
Paul's  design  only  to  represent  what  belongs  to  the  perfect 
realization  of  Christ's  work  for  believers.  The  words  in 
Phihp.  ii.  10,  11,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  all 
rational  beings  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  Redeemer  aa  their 
Lord,  although  this  will  not  be  aocomplished  with  respect  to 
all  in  the  same  manner ;  in  some  there  may  be  a  subjectively 
internal  free  obedience,  in  others  only  what  is  outirard  and 
compulsory,  the  obedience  of  impotence,  which  can  effect 
nothing  against  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  question  arises, 
whether  in  the  words  "  bow  the  knee  in  the  name  of  Chrisli 

'  irorir  maf  be  titkea  either  ai  mascaliae  or  neoter. 
'  irtheetnphasiBbe  tai4  not  an  the  rirrts,  but  on  the  irrf  Xpiarf, 
that  ber«  eveiTtbing;  proceeds  ftota  Christ,  u  on  the  other  side  firom  Aduo, 
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and  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God,"  something 
more  is  meant  than  a  description  of  such  forced  outward 
Obedience,  if  we  imderstand  these  words  according  to  the 
Pauline  phraseology.*  The  passage  in  Coloss.  i.  20,  we  shall 
interpret  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  if  we  can 
admit  such  a  reference  to  the  reconciling  and  redeeming 
work  of  Christ  on  the  fallen  spiritual  world.  And  we  can 
then  combine  in  one  view  the  three  passages,  and  interpret 
them  by  a  mutual  comparison.  A  magnificent  prospect  is 
thus  presented  of  the  final  triumph  of  fiie  work  of  redemp- 
tion, which  was  first  opened  to  the  mind  of  the  great  apostle 
in  the  last  stage  of  his  Christian  development,  by  means  of 
that  love  which  impelled  him  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  At  alk  events,  we  find  here  only  some 
slight  intimations,  and  we  acknowledge  the  guidance  of  divine 
wisdom,  that  in  the  records  of  revelation  destined  for  such 
various  steps  of  religious  development,  no  more  light  has 
been  commimicated  on  this  subject 

'  The  doctrine  of  such  a  universal  restitution  would  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  it  appears  in  the 
gospels ;  for  although  those  who  are  hardened  in  wickedness,  lefb  to  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct,  their  merited  fate,  have  to  expect  endless 
unhappiness,  yet  a  secret  decree  of  the  divine  compassion  is  not  neces- 
sarily excluded,  by  virtue  of  which,  through  the  wisdom  of  God 
revealing  itself  in  the  discipline  of  fi^  agents,  they  will  be  led  to  a 
free  appropriation  of  redemption. 
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*„•  He  oonolnnon  of  tliis  work,  (cgetber  with  sereral 
minor  pieces  b;  the  same  author,  nill  be  given  in  tlie 
next  Tolnme. 
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iMitioii,  with'  a  New  Biographical  Sup|)lcmcnt  of  upwards 

of  870J  Names. 

STER'S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 

)F  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  (GENERAL  BOOK 

W  LITER ABY  BBFERENCE.    With  3000  Illustrations.    Tho- 

ouglily  revised  and  improved  by  Chaungbt  A.  GooDmoE,  D.D., 

^L.D.,  and  Noah  Porter,  DJ).,  of  Yale  College. 

oloxue,  (joarto,  Btarooglj  boand  in  cloth,  1910  pages,  price  £1  lit.  6<i.;  balf<alf, 
£2;  calf  or  balf-russia,  £2  2».\  nusia,  £2  lOi. 

s  the  matter  comprised  in  the  Webster's  Guinea  Dictionart,  this 
contains  the  following  Appendices,  which  will  show  that  do  pains  hava 
red  to  make  it  a  complete  Literary  Reference-book : — 

History  of  the  Xnglish  Lan-     A  Prenonnoing  Voeabulary  of  Omk 

and  Latin  PrH>er  Names.    Bi$  ProfeHor 


By  Professor  Jaxks  Hadlkt. 
brk  shows  tlte  PhllologlGal  Kfla- 
r  the  English  Language,  and  traoes 
igre&s  and  inflaence  of  the  causes 
uve  brought  it  to  its  present  con- 

jBS   of  Fronuneiation.      By 

>r  OooDBiCH  and  W.  A.  Whkku:*, 
Including  a  Synopsis  of  Wordbi 
tly  pronounced  by  different  an- 

9. 

:  Treatise  on  Orthography. 

THTTB  W.  Wright.  Including  a 
to  List  of  Words  that  aro  spelt  in 
more  ways. 

ilanatory  and  Prononnoing 

ilary  of  the  Names  of  Noted  FIc- 
Pci-sona  and  Places,  Acs.  Hy  W.  A. 
.FB,  M.A.  This  Work  includes  not 
r->ons  and  places  noted  in  Fiction, 
r  narrative,  poetical, or  dramitic, 
ythological  and  Mythical  nHUica. 
«ferriog  to  the  Angelology  end  I  >e- 
gy  of  "vajiona  races,  and  th'-se 
in  the  romance  wrltwrs;  Psev:- 
1,  Nick-names  of  eminent  persons 
rties,  &c.,  &c  In  fact,  it  is  best 
id  i»  explaining  everv  name  which 
jtrlctly  hittoricaJL  A  reflercnce  is 
).the  originator  of  each  name,  and 
he  origin  is  unknown  a  quotation 
n  to  some  well-known  writer  in 
be  word  orenrs. 

vabuahU  Work  way  ctoo  he  hxi 
tly,  poit  Sfio.,  5<. 

xmcing  Voeabnlary  of  Serip- 

)per  Names.  By  W.  A.  Wrsklbb, 
including  a  List  of  the  Variations 
:ar  in  the  Donay  versiain  of  the 


rHAGHSB.  of  Tide  College. 

An  Ktymologieal  Vooalralafy  of  Xd- 

dem  Geographical  Names.  Bj  tiM  Bev. 
C.  H.  WuBKLSB.  Ck)ntainings>L  A  LIsfc 
of  PrefixeSi  Terminations,  and  Fonnativa 
SyUablos  in  varioiis  Languages,  with  ttisir 
meaning  and  derivation;  u.  A  brief  Ust 
of  Geographical  Names  (nut  ezplainjed  by 
the  foregoing  List),  wlUi  their  der^wftioa 
and  signiflcatioD,  all  doubtful  and  obaoon 
derivations  being  excluded. 

:Pronoiixieing  YooabulariM  of  Xodem 

Geographical  and  Biognqphtoal  Namef. 
By  J.  THOXAS.  M.I). 

A  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Coul- 

mon  KnglitJi  Christian  Names,  with  their 
derivations,  signification,  and  diminuttves 
(or  nidc-uames),  and  their  equivalents  in 
several  other  languages. 

A  Dictionary  of  Qaotations.  Selected 
and  translated  by  WnjjAM  G.  WKSsnoL 
Containing  all  Words.  Phraaas,  ProradM, 
and  Colloquial  Expressions  firom  the 
Greek,  I^tin,  and  Modt^m  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, which  are  fieqnently  met  with  la 
literature  and  conversation. 

A  New  Biographical  Dictionary  of 

upwards  9700  Names  of  Noted  Persons. 
Ancient  and  Mudt^rn,  including  many  now 
living -giving  the  Name,  I'ronunciatlon, 
Natioimlity,  I'rofcKslon,  and  Date  of  Birth 
and  IH>tfth. 

A  list  of  Abhreviationsi  Contrac- 
tions, and  Arbitrary  fligns  need  in  Writfaig 
and  Printing. 

A  Classified  Beleotioii  of  Fiotorial 


Illustrations  (70  pages).    With  leflBrscces 
to  the  text. 

leapesfc  DIctlonaTT  ever  pabUshed,  as  it  is  eonfessedly  on<9  cf  the  best.  The  iatro- 
'  small  woodcut  iUnstrations  of  technical  and  sdentlflo  terms  adds  gmttly  tsflks 
the  Dictionary."— Chure^man. 

To  he  oUained  ihrough  aU  Bockadlen, 
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WEBSTER'S      DICTIONARY. 


From  the  Quabtbblt  Beytew,  OcL  1878. 

"  Seventy  years  passed  before  Johkbon  was  followed  by  Webster,  as 
American  writer,  who  faced  the  task  of  the  English  Dictionary  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  requirements,  leading  to  better  practical.reBiiltB.'' 

•     •    •    Si 

**  His  laborious  comparison  of  twenty  languages,  though  never  pub- 
lished, bore  fruit  in  his  own  mind,  and  his  training  plac^  him  both  in 
knowledge  and  judgment  far  in  advance  of  Johnson  as  a  philologist. 
Webster^  '  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  was  pub- 
lished in  1828,  and  of  course  appeared  at  once  in  England,  wnere 
successive  re-editing  has  as  yet  kept  it  in  the  highest  place  as  a  jpradicai 
IHcti<maryJ* 

**  The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary  in  England  has  Itself 
had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  the  community  of  speech,  to  break 
which  would  be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  English-speaking  nations 
alone,  but  to  mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  common 
Dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  .... 

**  The  good  average  business-like  character  of  Webster's  Dictionaiy, 
both  hi  style  and  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as  Johnson's  was 
distinctly  unsuited  to  be  expanded  and  re-edited  by  other  hands. 
Professor  Goodrich's  edition  of  1847  is  not  much  more  than  enlarged 
and  amended,  but  other  revisions  since  have  so  much  novelty  of  pk& 
as  to  be  described  as  distinct  works.''  .... 

"  The  American  revised  Webster's  Dictionary  of  1864,  published  In 
America  and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  than  these  last 
[The  London  Imperial  and  Student's].  It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Porter,  but  inasmuch  as  its  especial  im- 
provement is  in  the  etymological  department,  the  care  of  which  was 
conamitted  to  Dr.  M'ahn,  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  short  as 
the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary.  Many  other  literary  men,  among  them 
Professors  Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of  compilation  and 
revision.  On  consideration  it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contributorB 
have  gone  far  toward  improving  Webster  to  the  utmost  that  he  will 
bear  imprcvement.  The  vocahula/ry  has  become  almost  complete,  as 
regards  usual  words,  while  the  definitions  Jceep  throughout  to  Websiei^s 
simple  careful  style,  and  the  derivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  of 
good  modem  authorities." 

**  On  the  who^e,  the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary  as  it  stands,  Is  most 
respectable,  and  CESTAINLT  THE  BEST  FEACTIGAL  EN0II8E 
DICTI09AUT  EXTANT." 
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SPECIAL    DICTIONARIES   AND    WORKS 

OF    REFERENCE. 

Dr.    Richardson's    Philological    Dictionary    of    the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology, 
and  copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  Best  Autliorities. 
New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  containing  additional  Words  and 
further  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  4to.  £4  14s.  6d.  Half-bound  in 
Russia,  £5  15«.  6d,    Russia,  £6  Us. 

The  Words,  with  those  of  the  same  family,  are  traced  to  their 
origin.    The  Explanations  are  deduced  from  the  primitive  meaning 
through  the  various  usages.    I'he  Quotatums  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically, from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
The  Supplement  separately.    4to.     12«. 

An  8vo.  edition,  without  the  Quotations,  158.     Half-mssia,  20t. 
Russia,  24«. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language. 

Collected  and  Contrasted.  By  the  late  Yen.  C.  J.  Smith,  M.A. 
Post  8vo.    58. 

Synonyms  Discriminated.     A  Catalogue  of  Synonymous 

Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  their  various  Shtides  of  Mean- 
ing, &o.  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  the 
late  Ven.  0.  J.  Smith,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    16a. 

A  New  Biographical  Dictionary.    By  Thompson  Coopbb, 

F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  and  Joint  Editor  of  "  Athene 
Cantabrigienses."     1  vol.    8vo.     12«. 

TblB  volume  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  contents  of  previous  worksy 
bat  embodies  the  results  of  many  years'  laborious  research  in  rare  publica- 
tioiiB  and  unpublished  documents.  Any  note  of  omission  which  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publishers  will  be  duly  considered. 

"  It  is  an  important  original  oontrlbation  to  the  literature  of  its  daas  by  a  painstaking 

■dudar It  seems  in  every  way  admirable,  and  fully  to  Justify  the  dums  on  ils 

behalf  pat  forth  by  its  editor."— ^riftsA  Quarterly  Beview. 

**  The  mass  of  iuformation  which  it  contains,  especially  as  Hoards  a  number  of  authors 
more  or  less  obscure,  is  simply  astonishing." —iS^pectator. 

**Comi^8es  in  1210  pages,  printed  very  closely  in  double  columns,  an  enormous  amoimt 
0f  Infonnation.''— .Keami?i«r. 

**  Mr.  Cooper  takes  credit  to  himself,  and  is,  we  think.  Justified  in  doing  so,  for  the  great 
care  bestowed  upon  the  work  to  insure  accuracy  as  to  facts  and  dates;  and  he  is  right 
perhaps  in  saying  that  his  dictionary  is  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  Its  kind  in  the 
Eni^iah  language/'— PoS  JUdU  GazetU. 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters 

and  Engravers.  With  a  List  of  Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Marks. 
By  Michael  Bbyan.  Enlarged  Edition,  with  numerous  additioMf  by 
Geobgb  Stanley.    Imperial  8vo.    £2  2s. 

A  Supplement  of  Recent  and  Living  Painters.    Bj 

HmniY  Ottley.    128. 

The  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary.  With  a  Supple- 
ment, containing  all  the  new  plants  and  varieties  to  the  year  1869. 
Edited  by  Geobgb  W.  Johnson.    Post  8vo.    Clotli.    6«.  Gd. 
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THE  ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  Fifkj-two  Yolnmes,  Boniid  in  01otli»  at  Eighteenpfluoe  eacli 

Volume. 


Alrinwdftj  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 

A.  Dtgb,  and  additional  Letters.    U.  M. 

Beattie,  with  Memoir  by  the  Eey.  * 
▲.  Droc   Iff.  cd. 

Bums,  with  Memoir  by  Sir  Harrie 
NicoLAfl^  and  additional  Copyright  FlooeH. 
8  vela.    4ff.6d. 

Butler,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev.  J. 
MmosD.   stoIb.   3ff.  ' 

Ghaioer,  edited  by  B.  Korria,  with 
Memoir  by  Sir  ILabbxs  Nicolas.    6  Tola. 

Ohurohill,  Tooke'i  Edition,  reriBed, 
.  with  Memair,  by  Jahss  Hahnat.   2  vols. 
81. 

Cktllini,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  W. 
Mot  TBOKAjeL    Iff.  6<L 

Cowper,  inolnding  his  Translatione. 

Edited,  with  Memoir,  and  Additional 
Copyright  Pieoes»  hy  Johk  Bruos,  ¥&Ju 
3  velB.    4ff.  6(2. 

DrydeHf  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
R.  HooFiut.  F.S.A.  Carefully  revised, 
6  vols.    It.  6<L 

Taleener,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 

J.  MXTFOKD.     Iff.  6d. 

CK>ld8mith,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
J.  MiTFOBB.    Kevised.    1*.  6d. 

Gray,  with  Hotes  and  Memoir  by  the 

Bev.  JOHB  MlTFOKD.      Iff.  6d. 


White,  With  Memoir  by  Mr  B 

NiuQLAB,  and  additional  motaa  GanltaUl 
zevised.    \m,%A, 

MUton,  with  Memoir  by  the  BeT.  J. 

MiTVOS]>.    Svrls.    ifcOd. 

Pamell,  with  f  Memoir  \ig  &•  Bat. 
J.  MiTFOBD.  Iff.  ed... 

Pope,  with  Memoir  by  tix*  Ber.  A. 

i^YOB.   3  Tola.    4«L  edw 

Prior,  with  Memoir  by  the  Ber.  J> 

MrrvoE*.   2  vols.    3*. 

Shakeepeare,  with  Memoir  by  the 

Rev.  A.  Dtcb.    Iff.  6d. 

Bpeneer,  edited,  with  Mtemoif,  by 
J.  PATn  GouKXE.    8  'voli.    9<k  id. 

Snrrey,   edited,  with   Memoir,  by 

Jakbs  Ybowbll.    Is;  9d, 

Swift,  with  Memoir  l^  the  Bot.  J. 

MiTPOBix    3  vols.    U.  ecL 

Thomson,  with  Memoir  by  ffir  S. 

^'IcoLA8.  Annotated  by  Perza  Cmnniio* 
HAM,  F.SJi.,  sod  additional  rofniH.  larii 
ftdly  revised.    2  vols.    3s. 

Wyatt,   edited,  with  Memoir,  bj 
Jakbs  Yeowxll.    Is.  6d. 

Tonng,  with  Memoir  by  thtt  Bev.  J. 

MiTFOBD,  and  additlfwal  JPoewi.    2  vols. 
3ff. 


Complete  sets  may  be  obtained,  bound  In  balf-morocoo.    £9  9t. 

N.B.— (}opie8  of  f  be  Fine  I'aper  Editlcr.,  with  Portmits,  may  etill  be  had,  price  U,  pet 
volume  («jxcept  Cull^ns,  Ss.  Cd.). 
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THE  AtDINt  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SERIES. 

Tax  fltty-two  Yolnniefl  which  hXve  hitherto  formed  the  well-known 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  p^^pnlar  English 
poetioal  writers,  whetlier  lyric,  epic,  or  Bstiric,  np  to  the  en:I  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  BUice  Uiat  time  the  wonderful  fertility  of  EngUsh 
litoxatnie  has  produced  many  writers  equal,  and  in  some  cases  far  snp^or, 
to  the  majority  of  their  prcdef^essorB ;  and  tho  widely  augmented  roll  of 
acknowledged  English  po(!ts  now  cuntaiiis  many  names  not  roprosfmted 
in  the  series  of  **  Aldine  Poets." 

With  a  view  of  providing;  for  this  want,  and  of  making  a  Hories  whioh 
hfw  long,  held  a>higa  plaoe  m  public  esiimaticm  a  more  ufujquatu  reprcsen- 
taticm  of  the  whole  body  of  Euglldh  poetry,  tlie  Publishers  have  detei^ 
milled  to  isBoe  a  second  series^  which  will  contain  Bome  of  thu  older  poets, 
and  the  works  of  recent  writers,  so  far  aa  may  Iki  pnicticablu  by  arranee- 
ment  with  the  reprosentativea  of  tho  poets  whose  works  are  still  copyright. 

One  volume,  or  more,  at  a  time  will  be  issued  at  short  inturvals ;  they 
wUl  he  uniform  in  binding  and  style  with  the  last  Une-paper  tKlition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fcap.  8vo.  size,  printed  at  the  Ghiswick  Press.  Pribe 
5s.  per  volume. 

Eaehr  volume  will  \m  edited  with  notes  where  ueoeBsary  for  elu  jidatioB.  of 
the  text;  a  mem<)ir  will  be  preixed,  and  a  portrait,  where  an  authentic 
one  is  accessible. 

The  following  are  already  publifidied : — 

Thb  Poems  or  William  Blaki.  With  MemMr  by  W.  M.  Bossetti^ 
and  portrait  by  Jeena 

Thb  Ponis  or  SjlIicel  HooKn.  With  Mumoir  bj  Edward  Bell,  and 
portedt  by  Jeens. 

Tha  P0KM8  or  Thomas  Ghattebton.  2  vols.  Edited  by  (he  Bev. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Momoir  by  Edward  Bell. 

The  Poeus  ot  8ib  Walter  Raleior.  Sir  Huan  Cotton,  and  Selec- 
tions from  other  QHirtly  Poota.  With  Introduciion  by  tlie  liov.  Dr. 
£Lannah,  and  portrait  of  Ifir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  Poems  op  Thomas  OAMi'BELii,  With  Memoir  by  W,  Allingham, 
and  portrait  by  Jcens.; 

The  Poems  of  Georqe  Hebbert.  (Completo  Edition  )  With  Memoir 
by  the  Ber.  A.  11  Grosart,  and  portrait. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and 
porti-ait  by  J(H;ns. 
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In  Ten  Voltme8j  price  2«.  6d.  each ;  in  Judf-morocco^  £2  10a. 

the  set. 

CHEAP    ALDINE    EDITION    OP 

SHAKESPEABE'S    DRAMATIC    WOBXS. 

Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGER. 

Uniform  with  the  Cheop  Edition  of  the  Mdine  Poets, 


The  formation  of  nnmerons  Shakespeare  Beading  Sodeties  Las  cieaifld 
a  demand  for  a  cheap  portable  edition,  with  leqiblb  type,  tiiat  shall  p»>- 
vide  a  sound  text  with  such  notes  as  may  help  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
and  assist  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  author.  The  Pnbliahfln 
therefore  detennined  to  reprint  Mr.  Sin^r's  well-known  Edition,  published 
in  10  Tols.,  small  Svo.,  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  issue  it  in  a  oheap 
fono,  muform  with  the  well-known  Aldine  Edition  of  Britidi  Poets. 


CONTENTS. 

YoL  L  The  Life  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tempest  The  Two  Gentlemen 
uf  Verona.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Measure  for 
Measure. 

YoL^IL  Comedy  of  Errors.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  Love's  Labour 
Lost    Midsunmier  Nighf s  Dream.    Merchant  o£  Venice. 

Vol.  m.  As  You  Like  It  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  All's  Well  that 
Ends  WeU.    Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will. 

YoL  lY.  Winter's  Tale.    Perides.    King  John.    King  Biohard  IL 

Vol.  Y.  King  Henry  lY.,  Parts  L  and  11.    King  Hemy  Y. 

YoL  YI.  King  Henry  YL,  Parts  L  U.  and  IIL    King  Bichaid  ni. 

YoL  YIL  King  Henry  YIII.    Troilus  and  Giessida.    Coriolanus. 

YoL  YIIL  Titus  Andronious.  Borneo  and  Juliet.  Timon  of  Athens. 
Julius  Cadsar. 

YoL  IX.  Macbeth.    Hamlet    King  Lear. 

Vol.  X.  Othello.    Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Cymbeline. 

Uniform  with  the  above,  price  2«.  6d ;  in  haHf-morocco,  5«. 
CKITICAL   ESSAYS   ON   THE  PLAYS   OF   SHAKESPEARE, 

By  William  Watkiss  Lloyd; 

Giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and  source  of  each  play,  when 

ascertainable  and  careful  criticisms  on  the  subject-matter  of  each. 

A  few  copies  of  this  Work  have  oeen  pnniea  u)  range  xotth  the  fine-paper  Edition  qf  tkt 
JldiTie  Poets.    The  price  for  the  Eleven  Volumes  (not  sold  separatdy)  if  £2  ifit. 
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POCKET    VOLUMES. 

▲  fiBBDB  Of  Select  Wortu  of  Favonriie  Authors,  ad^ted  for  general  readtug,  modecate  Id 
piloeb  oompact  aad  elegant  in  fonn,  and  ezecated  in  a  style  fitting  tbem  to  be  perma- 
oeotly  preserved.    Imperial  SSmo..  cloth. 

Nature,  i   


Oattsr's     Parables     from 

2  vols.    bs.  [Just  publithed. 

Captain  ICarryat's  Masterman. 
Beady,  as.  6<i  IJust  publiihed. 

Lambda  ISia.  Eliana  and  Last  Essay 
with  Memoir,  by  Babuy  Cokmwall.  2 
Tolfl.    6*.  {Just  publUJud, 

Baoon'i  EMnyi.    2».  tfd. 

Bvma'i  Foemt.    3s. 

— ^— —  Bongf .    3». 

Goleridge'i  Foemi.    3s. 

C  Bibdin*!  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads. 

And  otliers.    Si. 
IKddlipman,  The,    Autobiographical 
Sketches  of  his  own  earhr  Career,  by  Cti;p- 
tsdn  Basil  Hall,  BJY.,  FJUS.    St.  6d. 

Lieutenant  and    Commander.     By 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  B^.,  F.BJ3.    3«.  6«L 

GeoKge  Herbert's  Poems.    2s.  6d 
Eemains.    2s. 


Works.    8s.  ed. 

The  Sketch  Book.    By  Washingtoh 

Ibving.    3t.  ed. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller.    By  Wasuinq- 
TON  Ibvino.    3«.  ed. 

Charles  Lamb's  Tales-  from  Shak* 

Bpeare.    3s. 

Longfellow's  Eyangeline  and  Voices, 

Sea-side,  and  Poems  on  Slavery.    3f. 

Hilton's  Paradise  Lost.    3s. 

Begained,  ft  other  Poems.  3s. 

Bobin  Hood  Ballads.  Ss. 
Sonthey's  Lift  of  Nelson.    3s. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.      Por* 

traitt  and  lUuttrationt.    3c. 

Lives  of  Bonne,    Wotton, 

Hooker,  &C.    S«.  6d. 

White's   Natural   History  of   Sel^ 

borne.    St.  6d. 


Shakspeare's  Plays  ft  Poems.   Keightlet's  Edition.  13  Vols,  in  cloth  case,  21t. 


ELZEVIR    SERIES. 

Small  toeiip,  Svo. 

Tun  Tolimies  are  issued  under  the  general  title  of  *'  Elexvib  Skbus,"  to  dlstingolsh 
them  flrom  other  collections.  This  general  title  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  whioli 
they  are  prepared ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  aocoraqr  •■  ngsraa  text,  and 
the  hii^eet  degree  of  beauty  that  can  be  attained  in  the  workmanship. 

They  are  printed  at  the  Ghiswick  Press,  on  fine  paper,  with  wide  margin^  and  issued  in 
a  neat  doth  binding. 


Longfellow's     Evangeline,  Voices, 
Seaside  and  Fire-side.     4s.  6d,     WUh 
Portrait. 

■  ■  Hiawatha,  and  The  Ctolden 

Legend.    4s.  6d. 

•Wayside  Inn,  Miles  Standish, 


Spanish  Student    4s.  ed. 

Bnms's   Poetical  Works.      4f.  6<f. 

IfUk  Portront. 
■  ■  Songs  and  Ballads.  4s.  6<f. 

fkue  BiitUmt  eordain  aU  Vu  copyright 
pkeupublUud  in  the  Aldine  Sdition. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works.    2  vols,, 
each  4s.  6d.    WUh  Portrait. 

Coleridge's  Poems.     4s.  6d.     With 
Portrait, 
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Irving's  Sketch  Book.    5i,     With 

PortraiL 

—  Tales  of  a  Traveller.    5s. 
Hilton's  Paradise  Lost  4s.  Sd.  With 

PortraiL 
— —  Begained.    4s.  6<f. 
Shakspeare's     Plays    and    Poems. 

Garefolly  edited  by  Thomas  Kxiqbzlbt. 
In  seven  volumes.    6s.  each. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.     4s.  6d. 

With  Portrait  of  Nxlsov. 

Walton's  Angler.    4s.  6<l.     WtM  a 
FrotnUrpieiot, 

'  Lives  of    Bonne,    Hooker, 

Herbert,  &c    6s.    With  PtfrtruU, 
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STANDARD  WORKS  FUBL18ESD  BY 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS, 
Rome  and   the    Campagna.     A  Historioal  and  Tope* 

nhfcal  I)Gi4Ciiption  of  the  Stte,  Knildiiig8,aDd  Ndghtearbood  of  ancieot  Rome.  ^ 
iev.  llrtBRRT  BrKN.  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  OoUege,  Gambrtdge.    With 
eighty  engiftvinfB  by  Jkwrt,  aim)  niinir>roai  Mam  and  Plaaa.    Dibber  4to.    £%  3«i 
Aji  ai£utional  Plan  and  an  Appendix,  bringing  tma  Work  down  to  1876,  hat  boM 
•dded. 

Ancient  Athens;  its  History,  Topography,  and  Be- 

MAINS.  By  Trohas  Hvxkt  I)tkb,  LL.I).,  Author  of  The  Ifbtory  of  the  ffiogvol* 
BosM."    Ssper-royal  8yo.    Illndrated,  doth.    £1  61: 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.     By  Dc  T.  H. 

DrKK,  Author  of  the  "History  of  the  aty  of  Rome  ^  "BomrHi:  tta  Histecy, 
Amiqnltiest"  Sec,  with  a  Prefatory.  Dissertation  on  the  Sources  and  Evident  of  £arly 
Bomsn  History.    8yo.    ie«. 

Modem  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  ConBtantinople  In 

I4f>3.  By  Thouas  Hi-:kby  Dyrb,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  RevistHi  and  GaniiaMd. 
In  B  vols.    £2  \2».  ad. 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic.    By  the  late  Qboboe 

I^oxo,  M.A.,  Editor  of  '* OaitMir's  Oonmientaries,"  ** Cicero's  Oratlrms,"  &c.    8vo. 
VoL  1.  From  the  Deetmction  of  Carthage  to  the  End'of  the  Jugtirth!Rf>  War.    141. 
VoL  II.  To  the  IV-ath  of  Sertorhw.    14s. 
VoL  IIL  Inolndiiig  tlM  third  Mithrtdatic  War.  the  CatiUiivGDtti|rinuf>,  and  IImObv* 

sulship  of  C.  Julius  GGBsar.    14«. 
YoL  IV.  History  of  Geesar's  Gallic  Campaigns  and  of  contemporaneous  evcDta.  14i. 
Vol.  V.  From  the  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Julias  Caesar  t»  hto  Dcatkk    14«.     . 

A  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

AGES.  By  C.  H.  PKARRmr,  M.A.,  Fellow  or  Oriel  Oollegs.  Oxford,  and  late  Lecturer 
in  History  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Editton,  revised  and  eularg(>d.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  to  the  iJeath  of  Cceur  de  Lioa.    !«».    VoL  II.  to  the  Death  of  I'xlward  L    \U, 

Hifltorical   Maps  of  England.     By  0.  H.  Peabsor,  MJL 

Folio.    Second  Edltienr  revised.    31s.  M. 
An  Atlas  eoDtaaitiig  Flv»  Maps  of  Eagtead  «t  diffsrent  periods  dorins  the  Bartyaatf 

Middle  Ages. 

The  Footsteps  of  our  Lord    and    His   Apoetlea  in 

PALESTINE,  SYHIA,  GREECE.  AND  ITALY.  By  W.  H.  BARTLrrr.  Seventh 
Editkm,  with  numerous  Eii^-avtagSt    In  one  4to.  voiuiM.    HsokLsomely  boon*  i». 

walnut,  int.    Cloth  gilt.  lOs.  dd. 

Forty    Days   in    the    Desert  on   the.  Track  of  the 

ISRAELITES ;  or,  a  Joiamey  fhom  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra.  By  W.  H.  Babi- 
LKTT.  4tii.  With  25  Steel  Eugravhigs.  Handsome  wainitt  binding.  18«.  Ctoth  gilt, 
10s.  6dw 

The  Nile  Boat ;  or,  Glimpses  in  the  Land  of  Egypt 

By  W.  H.  Babtlktt.  New  Editiou.  with  33  Steel  Engravings.  4U>.  Walmit,  Iti. 
Cloth  gilts  10£.  6'i. 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.    Jonmeys  on   Foot  in  the 

WiVU'Tiiess  of  the  Forty  Y»*Ars'  Wanderings,  Tmdor»aken  Ir.  comipctton  with  A« 
OrdiiancF  Survey  of  Shiai  aiui  the  I'ble^tiue  Exploration  Fund.  By  E.  H.  Pauc^  XJL, 
liord  Ahnoiier's  rrff<\-«»r  of  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  St,  JohnV  College,  Oanibridge, 
Mymlwr  ot  the  Asiatic  Society, and  cf  the StKrictede  Purls.  With  .Maps  «uid  numcroni 
lUnBtraMotis  frum  Piiot'^raplis  and  Drawings  taken  on  the  8p«>t  by  tli»-  Sinii  Snrwf 
Expedition  atid  C.  F.  Tykwkiit  Dkakk.    2  vols.     8vo.    2f^i. 
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STANDARD   WORKS. 


Corpus   Poetarum   Latinorum.    Edited  by  E.  Walker. 

One  thick  vol.  Svo.    Cloth,  18«. 
'Oantdnlng  ^— CatttUxiB.  Ldicretios,  yii^illna.  Tlbnllni,   Propertini,  OfUin^^  Wwrtlm, 
FfaMdroB,  LaoAUfl,  PendiB,  Jovonalia^  MartU12a»  SnlplcU,  StaaiUySiliiiaItAU«air.y«leriii8 
FkuxKHk  Galpnmius  Sicolos,  Ausonins,  azmI  Claudianus. 

Cmden's  Coucordaxrce  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaxoent, 

or  an  Alphabetical  and  Classified  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible,  spedaUy  adaptad  for  Sondaj 
School  Teachers,  containiBg  nearly  54,000  referenoes.  Thorongoly  revised  aad  coot* 
densed  by  <^.  H.  Bmkvaw,    Fcafw   U. 

Perowne  (Canon).     The   Book  of  Psahna,     A  New 

Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Ezplanatom  By  the  Very  Rev. 
J.  J.  SrswABT  Pkkowks,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  8^0.  Vol.  L,  Fotirth  JfidtttloB,  IBf. } 
Yol.  IL,  Foarth  BdiOiMi,  Ite. 

Adjams  (Dr.  B.).    The  Elements  of  the  English  Laoot- 

OITA&E.    By-  Ekneot  Aoahb.  Ph.D.    Fiftemth  Edition.    Post  9to.    4k  9dU 

Whewell  (Dr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity. 

B|y  W.  Whbwxll,  D.D^  formerly  Master  of  Trinity  GoUegQ^  Cambridge  Fourth 
Edition.    In  1  vol.    Svo.    15«. 

Gilbart  (J.   W.).     The    Principles    and   Practice   of 

BAIfKma.    By  the  Iste  J.  W.  Gilbast.    New  EdKion,  rsTiaed  (1871).    9vo.    ie>; 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  UTE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  KXLB. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes^  and  the  Conquest' of 

MEXlOa    Dedicated  to  Thttmas  Carlyle.    2vdI&    Grown  8vt>.    ISk 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Coltimbus,  the  Discoverer  of 

AMBKICA..    Fourth  EkUtlDB.    Qrowa  8vo.    6c 

The  Life  of  Pisarra     With  Some  Aocomit  of  his  Aaao* 

dates  In  the  Conquest  of  Peru.    Second  Edition.    Grown  Svo.    6i, 

The  LifB  of  Las  Casas^  the  Apostle  of  the  Hidtes. 

Second  Editioo.    Grown  8va    6«. 


The  LifiB  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    By  Thomas  Lewin, 

Esq.,  M.A.,  F5.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxibrd,  Barrister-at-Law,  Aother  of  "Fasti 
Sacrt,"  -  Siege  of  Jerusalem,"  •^Csesar's  Invasion,"  -  Treatise  on  Tmsta,"  fto.  With 
upwards  of  350  Illustrations  tna*^  engraved  on  Wood,  Map^  Flans,  ko.  Fourth 
Edition.    In  2  vols.,  demy  4tow    £2  2(< 

'  <*Thi8  is  oa»  of  those  wcrks  which  demand  from  critics  and  frooa  the  p(ibHt»  before 
•Mwipttaig  to  estimat*)  its  merito  in  detail,  aa  unqualified  trihnte  of  admiration.  The  first 
glance  tells  us  that  the  book  is  one  on  which  the  leisure  of  &  busy  UfetiBM  and  titer  whole 
FMonrces  of  an  enthusiastic  author  have  been  lavished  without  stint  ....  This  work  is  a 
WDd  of  Brttisb  Mhscum  for  this  period  and  mb/jtici  in  small  ooropaflB.  It  Is  a  series  of 
gaUeries  (rf  statoes,  gems,  coins,  documents,  letMrs,  books^  aad  relics,  throned  wMeh  the 
reader  may  wander  at  leisure,  and  wbtcfa  b»  may  animate  with  his  own  musings  and  reflec- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  throughout  that  this  delightful  and  instmctive  collection  is 
the  result  of  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime,  and  deserves  as  much  boDSur  and  recognition  as 
many  a  museum  or'(ftctnre-gallery  which  has  preserved  its  ^ounr'a  nanae  for  generations." 
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ILLUSTRATED   OR    POPULAR   EDITIONS  OF 

STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dante's  Divine  Comedy.    Translated  by  the  Bev.  Henbt 

FftAHGEB  Gabt.    With  all  the  Author's  Ooj^ight  Emmdatianfl.   Post  8vo.    8«.  %L 

Shakespeare.    Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.    With 

Notee  and  Life  by  Chablbs  Khioht,  and  40  engravings  on  wood  I7  Habyst.  Bopl 
8V0.  Glotii.   lOf .  M. 

Fielding.    Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  complete.    With 

Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas  Rosoob,  and  20  Plates  by  GBOBas  Gbuxksbah. 
ICedinm  8vo.   14t. 

Fielding.    The  Novels  separately.     With  Memoir  by 

Thomas  Rosoob,  and  Plateb  by  Gbobob  Gbukshabk.    Medimn  8vo.    7f .  6d. 

Swift     Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.     Containiiig 

interesting  and  valuable  passages  not  hitherto  pnUisbed.  With  Memoir  of  the  ▲uthoi 
hgr  Thomas  Bosoob.    2  vols.    Mediom  8vo.    24*. 

Smollett.    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett. 

Oompletein  1  vol.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thomas  Bosoob.  21  Plates  bf 
Gbobsb  Gbuikshakk.    Mediom  8to.    14t. 

Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

by  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfoubd.    Imp.  8vo.    lot.  9d, 

GolcUnnith's  Poems.    Illustrated.     16mo.    2«.  6c2. 
Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Rylstone ;  or,  the  Fate  of 

THE  NOBTONS.    ninstrated.    16mo.    8f .  6cL 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    With  nearly  250  niustra- 

tions  by  BiBxgx  Fostbs,  TBmrrBL,  QoDwnr,  Thomas,  fto.    In  l  voL    2U. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,    ninstrated.    16mo.    3«.  6d. 

Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.    Illustrated.    16mo.    3«.  6d. 

Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book.  (The  Artist's  Edi- 
tion.) Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  on  Steel,  and  200  Exquisite  Wood- 
Engravings  from  the  Pencils  of  the  most  celebrated  American  Artists.    Grown  4to. 

21ff. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Lsrrics.    The 

Illustrated  Edition.  With  Additional  Poems,  and  an  Introduction  by  Chaklxs 
DioxRNS,  a  Portrait  by  Jbbns,  and  20  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  a  short 
Memoir  by  Mrs.  Ewixa.    Fcap.  4to.    Ornamental  cloth.    21«. 

Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature.     A  Handsomely 

Illustrated  Edition;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  numerous  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  present  day.  Fcap.  4to.  2U.  Alio 
2  volumes,  10«.  6cl.  each. 

The  Book   of  Gems.     Selections   from  the   British 

POETS.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  160  Steel  Engravings.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hatjl, 
8  vols.    Handsomely  bound  m  wahiut.    21 1.  each. 

ViKBi  Sebibs— Chacobb  to  Dbtdbn. 

Seoomo  Sebibs— Swift  to  Bubns. 

Thibd  Sebibs — Wobdswobth  to  Tbnntbon. 
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BOOKS   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


CAPTAIN  MARRTAT8  BOOKS  FOR  BO 78, 

Poor  Jack.    With  Sixteen  mastrations  after  Designs  by 

Clabxbov  STAimELD.  R.A.   Twenty-aecond  Edition.    Post  8vo.,  3f.  ed.  Oilt,4t.6d. 

Cheap  Edition.     1«. 

The  Mission ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa.    With  Illustrations 

bj  John  Oilbkkt.    Pott  8vo.,  3«.  6d.    Gilt.  Aa.  6d. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.    With  niustrations  by  Gilbert 

andDALZiKL.    Poet  8yo.,  8f.  6d.   Oilt,4f.6d. 

The  Privateers  Han.    Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 

m  CIVIL  AND  SAVAGE  LIF^  ONE  UUNDRKD  YEARS  AGO.  lUiutrated 
with  Eight  Steal  Eogravixitp.    Post  8vo.,  8f.  6d.    Gilt.  4t.  6d. 

Masterman  Ready;    or,  the  Wreck  of   the  Paolfic. 

BmbelUflhed  with  Ninety-three  EngrayingB  on  Wood.    Poet  Svo..  St.  ed.    Gill;  41. 64. 

Cheap  Edition.     1«. 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.    Illustrated  with  Eight 

steel  EngravingB  ftxHn  Drawinn  \n^  Clakkson  Stavfield,  R.A.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.    Poet  8yo..  3«.  6d.    Gilt,  As.  6d. 

A  Boy's  Locker.    A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales, 

in  12  TolumeB,  enclosed  in  a  compact  doth  box.    2l«. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.    With 

Forty-eight  Fall-page  IlliutrationB  \sj  Wehncrt.  and  Finy-oeven  Small  Engravings 
on  Wood  l^  W.  Thomas.    A  new  Edition.    Very  bandiiomely  bound.    6«. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

Translated  by  C.  a  Peaoiikt,  H.  Wakd,  A.  Plksnks,  &c.  With  104  DlustratioDB  by 
Oro  Sprgktrk  and  others.    6«. 

This  volume  contains  several  tales  that  are  in  no  other  Edition  published  in  ftus 
country,  and  with  the  above  volume  it  forms  the  moot  complete  English  Editkm. 

Mrs.   Alfred    Gatty's    Presentation    Box  for   Toung 

PEOPLE.  Containing  "  Parables  from  Nature,"  "  Aunt  Judjr's  Tales,"  and  other 
Popular  BockAt  9  volumes  In  all,  beautifhlly  printfd,  neatly  bound,  and  enclosed  in 
*  cloth  box.    31f .  6<l.    Any  single  volume  at  3«.  6d. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.     By  Edward  Jesse.    With  Illustra- 

tions.  Post  Svo.  Cloth.  St.  With  Thirty-four  Steel  Engravhigs  after  Coona, 
LAxnisxxB,  he    t».  6d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.     By  Gilbert  White. 

Edited  by  Jesbb.  Illustrated  with  Forty  Engravings.  Post  Svo.  6f.;  or  wlthllio 
Plates  ColomtMl,  It.  6d. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.  Illustrated  with  Thirty- 
seven  highly-flnished  Engravings  \jj  G.  W.  Copb,  R.A.,  Hkuisijet,  Pauixs,  Sxiu., 
Tbokas,  and  H.  Wezs.    QrownSvo.    It. 

Select  Parables  from  Nature.     By  Mrs.  Gattt.     For 

the  Use  of  Schools.    Fcap.  It. 

Besides  bfing  reprinted  in  America,  selections  from  Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  have 
been  translated  and  published  in  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Rnsslsn,  Dsnlsh,  snd 
Swedish  languages.  

LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET   COVENT  GARDEN. 
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STANDARD  WOBKB  PUBLISHED  BY 


SOWERBY'8  ENGLi&H  BOTANY: 

Containing  a  Deflcription  and  Life-size  coloured  Drawing  of  every 
BritiBh  Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  the  Present  Standard  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  by  T.  Boswbi.l  (formerly  Stme),  LL.D.  F.L.S.y 
&C.  "With  Popular  Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions 
of  each  Plant,  by  Mrs.  Lankestkb,  Author  of  "Wild  Flowers  Worth 
Notice,*'  "  The  British  Ferns,"  &c.  The  Figures  by  J.  E.  Sowebby, 
Jambs  Sowsbbt,  F.L.S.,  J.  Db.  0.  Sowebbt,  F.L.S.,  and  J.  W. 
Salter,  A.L.S.  In  Eleven  Volumes,  super-royal  8vo. ;  or  in  83  Parts, 
OS.  each. 

**  Under  the  editorship  of  T.  Boswcll  Sjme,  F.J*B.,  aatietitA  fay  Mrs.  Lankester,  'Soweiliy'i 
EngUah  Botany,'  when  finicAied,  will  be  ezbaostive  of  the  subject,  and  wcnrttay  of  the 
brandi  of  scienoe  it  Ulnstrates.  ...  In  ttxmiug  over  the  charmingly  exeeatt'd  band- 
eoloizrad  plates  of  British  plants  'which  encamber  these  volumes  with  rfcbei,  the  reader 
cannot  h^p  being  struck  with  the  Dconty  of  many  of  the  hnmMeat  flowering  weeds  wo  txead 
on  with  oareless  step.  We  cannot  dweU  npon  many  of  the  individuals  grouped  in  the 
sptandU  bouquet  of  flowers  presented  !n  these  pagra,  and  it  will  be  snflldent  to  state  that 
u»  wark  te  pledged  to  contain  a  figure  of  every  wild  flower  tadigenonB  to  theae  felee."— 
Timet. 

**  Will  be  the  most  complete  Flora  of  Great  Britain  ever  faroujE^t  out  This  great  work 
will  flud  «  plaoe  wherever  botanical  science  to  cultivated,^  and  the  atn^y  of  Mir  nativv 
plantfli  with  all  their  fieuiciuating  associations,  held  ioai/'—MhmcBum. 

**  A  dear,  bold,  distinctive  type  enables  the  reader  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  arrangemeiC 
and  divisions  of  every  page.  And  Mrs.  I^ukc^ster  has  added  to  the  t<yhnlcal  description  hf 
the  editor  an  eztrcmefy  interesting  popular  sketch,  whidi  follows  in  smaller  tjf%.  The 
l&nglish,  French,  and  (jennan  popular  names  are  i^ven,  and,  wherever  that  delicate  and 
difficult  step  is  at  all  prai-tici\)ilc,  tbcir  dt-rivrttion  also.  Medical  properties,  superstitions, 
and  fancies,  and  poelic  txibutes  ai>  j  iUusious,  follow.  In  short  there  is  nothing  more  left  to 
be  desired."— Ouordian. 

"Without  questiun,  this  is  the  standard  work  on  Botany, and  indispeosable  to  every 
botanist.  .  .  .  The  plates  are  nlo^t  accurate  and  beautiful,  and  the  entire  work  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommt-nded  to  all  who  are  interested  in  botany." — JtUuttrated  Netot. 


Sold  deyaratehjy  prices  as  follows : — 

Bound  cloth.  Half  moroceo.  Morocco  elegant. 

£  «.    d  £  8.    (i  £  «.  d. 

Vol.  L  (Seven  Parts)    .^..llgO  220  286 

U.         ditto            ..      «.     1  18    0  2    2    0  2  8  6 

ni.  (Eight  Parte)    ....     2    8    0  2    7    0  2  18  6 

IV.  (Nine  Parts)      ,...280  2  12    0  2  18  6 

V.  (Eight  Parts)     ....     2    8    0  2    7    0  2  18  6 

VI.  (Seven  Parts)    ....     1  18    0  2    2    0  2  8  6 

VII.          ditto            ....     1  18    0  2    2    0  2  8  6 

VIII.  (Ten  Partfl)       ....     2  13    0  2  17    0  8  8  6 

IX.  (Seven  Parts)     ....     1  18    0  2    2    0  2  8  6 

X.          ditto            ....     1  18    0  2    2    0  2  8  6 

XI.  (Six  Partg;         ....     1  18    0  1  17    0  2  8  6 

Or,  the  Eleven  Voluiuf^s,  22?.  88.  in  cloth  ;  24Z.  12».  in  half-moroooo ;  and 

28Z.  ds.  (jd,  whole  morocao. 

A  Supplementary  Volume,  containing  fe:  ,is  and  other  cryptogami^  m  prtparaHim 

by  Profetisor  BoswBLL  (formerly  Syve). 

LONDON:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


GEORGE  BELL  A  SONS. 


LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"  Each  volume  is  elegantly  printed  in  royal  8vo.,  and  illustrated  with  a  very  lar^a 

Bumber  of  well-executed  engravings,  printed  in  colours They  form  a  comt^ete 

library  ^f  reference  on  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  nothing 
more  complete  in  their  way  has  lately  appeared/' — TAs  Bookseller, 


BREE'8  BIRDS  OF  EUROPE  AND  THEIR  EGGS,  not  ob- 
served in  the  British  Isles.  With  353  beautifully  coloured  Plates.  Five  vols.  5/.  5«. 

COUCH'S   HISTORY  OF  THE   FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.    With  353  carefully  coloured  Plates.     Four  vols.    4/.  4^. 

QATTY'S  (MRS.  ALFRED)  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Nume- 
rous coloured  Illustrations.    Two  vols.    s/.  10s. 

HIBBERD'S  (SHIRLEY)  NEW  AND  RARE  BEAUTIFUL- 
LEAVED  PLANTS.  With  64  coloured  Full-page  Illustrations.  Executed 
expressly  for  this  work.    One  voL    x/.  $*- 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC 
FERNS.    With  479  finely  coloured  Plates.    Eight  vols.    61,  6s, 

LOWE'S  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS.  lUustrated  with  79  coloured 
Plates  and  goo  Wood  Engravings.    Two  vols.    2I.  ai. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  FERNS. 

Containing  Species  and  Varieties  not  included  in  "  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic.'* 
72  colour^  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    One  vol.    xl.  is. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GRASSES.  With 

74  finely  coloured  Plates.    One  voL    il.  is. 

LOWE'S  BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED  PLANTS:  being  a  description 
of  the  most  beautiiul-leaved  Plants  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  With  60 
coloured  Illustrations.    One  vol.    il,  is. 

MAUNDS'  BOTANIC  GARDEN.  New  Edition.  EditedbyJ.C.NiVKN, 
Curator  of  tl.e  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.  With  350  coloured  Plates,  giving  1247 
figures.    Six  vols.     Z3/.  12s. 

MORRIS'  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  360  finely 
coloured  Engravings.    Six  vols.    61. 6s. 

MORRIS'  NESTS  AND  EGGS  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With 
M3  beautifully  coloured  Engravings.    Three  vols.    3/.  3X. 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  With  71  beautifiiUy  co- 
loured  Plates.    One  voL    zA  1*. 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  MOTHS.  With  coloured  Illustrations  of 
nearly  sooo  specimens.    Four  vols.    61.  6s. 

TRIPP'S  BRITISH  MOSSES.  With  39  coloured  Plates,  con- 
taining a  figure  of  each  species.    Two  vols.    a/,  zor. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.  First  Series.  With  54  coloured 
Plates.    85f. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.    Second  Series.  With  54 coloured 

Plates.    85f.  ».«___» 

LONDON :  GEORGE  BELL  k  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  G ABDEJSL 
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COMPLETE   CATALOaUE 


OF 


BOHN'S   LIBEAEIES, 


CONTAININa 


STAin>ABD  WORKS  OF  EUROPEAN  LTTERATURB  IN  TIIE  ENGLISH 
ZANaUAaE,  ON  HISTORY,  BIOQRAPHT,  TOPOaRAPHT,  ARCHSOLOaT, 
THEOLOar,  ANTIQUITIES,  SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
JPOETRY,  ART,  FICTION,  WITH  DICTIONARIES,  AND  OTHER  BOOKS  OF 
REFERENCE.  THE  SERIES  COMPRISES  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH, 
OERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  SCANDINAVIAN,  ANGLO-SAXON,  LATIN,  AND 
OBEEE.  PRICE  3^.  6d,  OR  55.  PER  VOLUME  (WITH  EXCEPTIONS).  A 
COMPLETE  SET  IN  623   VOLUMES,  PRICE   £139  105.  6(f. 
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STANDARD    LIBRARY. 


A    SERIES  OF  THE   BEST  ENGLLSH   AND    FOREIGN 

IN  POST  8V0. 


AUTHORS,  PRINTED 


265  Volt,  at  Zi.  Bd.  each,  aooepHng  thote  marked  ofhenoitt. 


Addison's  Works.  With  the  Notes 
of  Bluhop  HuBD,  much  ad^tlonal  matter, 
and  npwMdi  of  100  Unpabllahad  Letten. 
Edited  by  U.  G.  Bohr.  PmiraU  and  8 
Xmgm9iH0i on StnL    InSTcdB. 

Alfleri's  Tragedies,  including  those 
TOibliflbed  poHtbnniously.  Translated  into 
fioigliBh  Verse,  and  edftcd  wltli  Notps  and 
IntrodacUoQ,  by  Edqab  A.  Bowring,  CB. 
2^>1b. 

Baeon*s  Issays,  Apophthegms,  Wis- 
dom of  the  Anciontti,  Kew  AtiaQtia,  and 
Henry  VII.,  witk  Introdnctt^m  Kn^i  Noios. 
Fortrait. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry 

of  England.  Editt-d  by  Uobkut  Bi:ll. 

Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  a  popular 
Selection  from.    By  Lkioh  Uukt. 

Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions, 

]>isooverles,  and  Origins.     KeviBed  and 
enlarged.    Portraitt.    In  2  vola. 

Bremer*s  (Miss)  Works.  Translate^*  bj 
Mast  Howitt.    Portrait.    In  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Neighbonrs  and  other  Tww. 
Vol.  2.  Tlie  l»reMldent'8  HanRhter. 
Vol.  3.  The  Home,  and  Strife  and  Peacs. 
VoL  4.  A  IMary,  the  H Family,  &c. 

British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirke 

Whiti.   Cabinet  Kdition.    In  4  vela. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works. 
Pouted  by  SiMOK  Wilkin.    In  3  vole. 

Burke's  Works.     lii  6  Volumes.. 

Vol.  1.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society. 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beantiftal,  and 

FoUtlcal  MlBcellanies. 
VoL  S.  French  KeToIntion,  ftc. 
Vol.  8.  Appeal  from  the  New  to  tbe 

Old  Whigs ;  the  Catholic  Claims,  be, 
VoL  4.  On  the  Affairs  of  India,   and 

Ghaxge  against  Warren  Hastings. 
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Burke's  Works — continued. 

VoL  5.  Oonclnsion  of  GhargB  wli 
HaotSiiB;  on  a  Begldde  FMOB, ai. 

Vol.  6.  MlsoeUaneooa  Speecboi,  J 
Witb  a  aenenl  Indez. 

Burke's  Speeehee  on  Warm  Ita 

Ings;  and  Letters.     With  Indsi. 
3  ToiB.  (fanning  vols,  f  and  8  ol  ( 
works). 

—  lifiB.  By  Prior.  Nsw  a 
revlmid  Edition.    Portmtt. 

Antler's  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Bdigif 

and  Sermons,  with  Notes.    Potinrit, 

Gamoens'  Lnsiad,  Mickle's  Trans 
tion.    Edited  by  £.  R.  Hodges. 

Gary's  Translation  of  Dante's  E^ 
ven.  Hell,  and  Purgatory.  Copyrli 
edition,  being  the  only  one  oontun 
Gary's  last  corrections  and  additionB. 

GarafiM  (The)  of  Maddakmi:   t 

Nig[>les  under  l^ponlA  Dominion.  Tti 
lated  from  the  German  of  Alfted 
Renmout 

GarrePs  Gonnter  Bevolntion  in  X 

land.  Fox's  History^  and  Jioudi 
Memoir  of  James  IL    Portrait' 

Gellini    (Benvennto),    Memoin 

Translated  by  Boeoos.  PorbraiL 
Genrantes'  Galatea.     Translated 

GOSDON  Gtll. 

Ghancer's  Works.  Edited  by  ROBi 
Bell.  New  Kdition,  improved.  ¥ 
Introduction  by  W.  W.  SK19AT.   i  vc 

Ooleridge'i  (8.  T.)  Friand.  A  Serial 
Essays  on  MoralBi  Politics,  sndlteHgta 

(8.  T.)  BiograpUft   lit 

aria,  and  two  Lay  Sermons. 

Oommines.  (^S^  PhUip  de  Comsat 


BO  HUTS  VARIOUS  LIBBABIES. 


OmU^i  Tlgminimi  of  Um  Arabs  in 
aptan.  Truskted  by  Mn.  FOercK.  Is 
8  TOiL 

Ckiwper's  Gompl«te  Works.  E<Uted. 
with  Memoir  of  Uw  AHthor,  by  Southbt. 
JIhutraUd  witihM Bngravingt.  InSyoU 

Vols.  1  to  4.  Memoir  tiidl  Corrwpondepce. 
Yoli.  5  and  6.  Poetical  Works.    PUOet 
Vol  T.  HooMr'a  Diad     PkOm, 
YoL  B.  Homer*!  Odyssey.    PUntm. 

Gozo^f    Kemoirf   of  tho   Duko  of 

Marlborough.    /Vrfimitt.    In  3  rolB, 
%*  An  Atlas  of  ttaa  planaof  Marlboroogh'i 
campaigns,  4to.  10s.  id. 

Hiitory   of  tho    Hoooo    of 

Austria.    PmiraiU.    In  4  toIb. 

Onnningham's    Lives    of    Emiaont 

B'-ltish  Painters     New  £(Ution  by  Mrs. 

HSATUN.     3  VOlSk 

Bofoo's  Works.  Edite<i  by  Sir  Walter 
Soon.    Id  1  vols. 

Do  Lolmo  on  tho  Constitution  of  Xng- 

land.  Kdltied,  witb  Notes,  by  Josr 
Maoobsoos. 

Bmerson'8  Works.    2  toIh. 

Voftor's  (John)  Lifb  aad  Correspond- 
ence.   Fdlted  by  J.  K.RTWTrD.   In^vnls. 

~— — —  Lectures  at  Broadmeiid 
Ch^iel  £dlu)d  by  J.  IL  Ktland.  Ix: 
2vdls. 

Foster's  (John)  Critical  Essays,  ft^'  ed 
by  J.  E.  KvLAH3>i    In  3  vo'e. 

— -  Essays— Cn  Decision  of  Cha> 

raet«f,  Xrc.  ftc. 

— ■■  "  '  Essays — On  tho  Evils  of  Pc- 
pnlar  Ifer.oranoe,  &c. 

■  Fosteriana:  Thoughts,  Re- 

fl'otions,  and  Criticlscis  of  the  late  Joan 
Fo^TKR,  selected  from  periodical  pajvrj., 
and  Edited  by  Hraoir  Q.  Botoi  (r.oai-.r 
600  p<^^).    6s. 

Fuller's  (Andrew^;  Prineipal  Works. 
With  Memoir.    Portrait. 

0ibbon*s  Boman  Empire     Cauiplete 

•nd  Unabridged,  with  Notec ;  Including, 
In  addition  to  the  Author's  own,  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Nlebnhr,  Hngo,  Sieander, 
and  other  foreign  scholars;  and  an  ela- 
borate Index.  Edited  by  an  English 
Cimrchman.    In  1  vols. 

Goethe's  Works,  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish.   In  8  vols. 
VoU.  I.and2.  AaiobiogTapby,20  Books: 
and   Travels  In    Italy,  France,  and 
Switzerland.    Portro.it. 
Vol,  3.   Fanst.    Two  Parts.    By  Miss 
SwAbwrcK. 


Goethe's  Works — oowtmited. 

Vii.  4  Novels' and  Tatas. 

VoL  5.  Wilheha  Hetoter's  Appraitfoe- 

shlpk 
7oL  6.  Conversations  with  Edurmann 

and   Soret.      Tnuaalated    by    Johv 

0ZEN?OKIf. 

?ol.  T.  Pbems  and  Ballads,  tnclndlng 
Hermann  and  Dumtbea.  Translatea 
by  E  A.  BowBiMo.  0.B 

Vol.  8.    Goia   von  Berllchingm.  Tor 

Snuto  Tiifso,  Egmont,  Ipbigonia, 
lavigo,  Way  waul  Ijov  r,  and  Fellow 
Gnlprita.  IJy  Sir  Wautkk  Scott, 
Miss  SwAmvicK,  and  K.  A.  Bowkikg,. 
C.B.    With  JAtgrouving. 

Conrespondenee  with  Schiller 

See  SckiUer. 

Greene,  ICarlowe,  and  Ben  Jonson, 

Poems  ot     Edited    by    Kobkst    Bkll. 
With  Bittgraphiuft.    In  1  vol. 

Gregory's  (Dr.)  SvidenooS)  Doctrines, 
md  Dnttes  of  the  (Jhrt&tian  Religion. 

Guiiot'sEeprosontative  Gcvemsient. 

Translated  by  ^.  R.  Sco&lr 
■  History  of  the  English  Eevo- 

Intlon  of  1640.    Translatied  by  Wiiuam 

"ELazlttt.    Portrait 
«-—— History  of  Civilisation,  Tnins- 

teted  by  WitLLVM  BAZLtn.    In  S  vols. 

Portrau. 

Easlitf  s  Table  Talk.   A  New  Eiiition 
In  one  volume. 

Lectures    on    the   Comic 

Writers,  and  on  tbe  KngUsb  Poets. 

.^..^  Lectures  on  the  Literature. 

of  the  Age  of  Elixabeth,  and  on  Gbaracterg- 

of  Shakc^poar's  Playa. 

Plain  Speaker. 

■  Round  Table;  tht*  (Ilony?ra.v 

tions  of  James  Nokthoqte,  B.A.;   Chn' 


ractorlstlcs,  Sec. 
Sketches 


and   Essays,  and 

Wli.tPrslow  (Essays  Wilitoa  tbere).  New 
Edition. 

Hall's  (Bev.  Bobert)  Miscellaneous 

Woric4  and  Kemalnti,  with  Memoir  by 
Dr.  6^BsaoBY,  and  an  Ksbh}  on  his  'JhA> 
racter  by  John  Foerxa.    Pvrtraif.. 
Hawthorno's  T^des.    In  ^  vo!«. 

VoL  1.  Twice    Told    Talei.    anr!    (he 

•Suuw  Imsgp. 
VoL  i.  Sesrlst  Lttter,  and  lh«   Hoaat 
with  the  sev«Q  Gables. 

Heine's  Poems,  cooiplpti,  (tor?   the 

German,  by  E.  A.  Bowk'Vs,  C.B.    U. 

Hungary:  its  History  an^  Eevoitt- 

tions;  with  a  Mcmuir  u'  l£oii»t:.ii  ^tz: 
new  and  authentic  M>urc»s     PortraU 

Hutcbinaott  (Colonel),  Memcin    of. 
with  tho  iAegrt  of  IjBihaxn  Hou«£. 

2  ^:^ 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


IrrixLg's  (Washington)  Life  and  L«t- 

Un.     By  hi«  Nepbew,  taaam  £.  Isvxvo. 
I]i2y<^ 

■  Complete  Works.  In  15  vols. 

Yoi.  1.  Haimagnndl  and  Knickerbocker 

Pcrtraitt  qf  tike  Aufkor. 
YoL  a.  Sketob  Book  ud  Life  of  GtoM- 

■mltb. 
Vol.  3.  Bracebridse  HaU  and  Abboto- 

ford  and  Newnteod. 
YoL  4.  Talea  of  a  Txavelkr  aul  the 

Albambra. 
YoL  6.  Couqueet  of  GFxaaada  and  Con- 
quest of  Spain. 
Yola.  6  and  f .  IJft  of  Oolmnboa  and 

Oompanlonaof  Golmnboa,  with  a  new 

Index.    Fint  Portrait. 
YoL  8.  Astoria  and  Tour  in  the  Prairiea. 
YoL  9.  Mahumet  and  his  Snooeason. 
YoL  10.  Gonqaest  of  Florida  and  Ad- 

ventnree  of  Captain  Bonneville. 
Vol.  11.  Biograpbiea  and  Misoellaniea. 
Vols.  12-16.  Life  of  Washington.  FW' 

trait, 
9br  9€parat€  WUrkt,  tee  (Tkeap  Series. 

James's  (G.  P.  B.)  Richard  Coenr-de- 

Lion.  Kins  of  England.  Fcrtraiti.  2  vol& 

Louis  XrV.  FortraiU.  2  vols. 

Jameson's  Shakespeare's  Heroines: 

Characteristics     of   Women.       Moral, 
Poetical,  and  Historical. 

Jonios's    Letters,  with    Notes,   Ad- 
ditions, and  an  Lidez.    In  3  vols. 

Lamartine  s  History  of  the  Oirond- 

lata.    Portraits.    In  3  vols. 


Bestoration  of  the  Konarehy, 

witb  Index.    Portraitt.    In  4  vols. 

French  Bevolntion  of  1848, 


with  a  fine  Fronti^pieoe. 

LamVs  (Charles)  Elia  and  Xliana. 

Complete  Edition. 
Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 

of  Elizabeth ;  indnding  his  Selections  from 

the  <^arrick  Plays. 
Luui's  History  of  Painting.    Trans- 

lated  by  Roscob.    Portraitt.    In  S  vols. 

Lessing's  Dramatic  Works.  Com- 
plete, with  Memoir  by  Helen  Zimmkrw. 
Portrait.    2  vols. 

Laokoon.  (By  Beasley)  Ham- 
burg Dramatic  Notes,  Representation  of 
Death  (by  Miss  Ziumekk),  Frontispiece. 

Locke's  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining an  Essay  on  the  Hnman  Under- 
standing, ftc,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.  A.  i>T  John.    Portrait.    In  2  vols. 

— — —  Life  and  Letters,  with  Ez- 
traou  trom  his  Common-Plaoe  Books,  by 
Lord  Kmo. 

Luther's  Table  Talk.  TnuisUted  b> 
WtLUAM  Hazuti.     Portrait. 
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KaehiaTeUi's  History  of  WlanaaB^ 

The  Prince^  and  other  WoriEa.    Piorfritt. 
Martinean*8,    Harriet,   History   of 

England,  from  1800-15. 
History  of  the  PeaoOi  from 

1816-1846.    4  vols. 

Ueniel's  History  of  Oezmany.    For* 

traitt.    In  3  vols, 
liichelet's  Life  of  Luther.  Tnuudated 
by  William  HAzurr. 

— •— —  Boman  BepuUie.   Tranidated 
by  William  Hazlitt. 

French  Berolution,  with  In- 


dex.   FronHtpieee, 
Kignet'i  French   Berolutioii  tnm, 

1789  to  1814.    Portrait. 

Milton's  Prose  Works,  with  Index. 
Portraitt.    In  6  vols. 

Kitford'sdlaryB,}  Our  Village.  Im- 
proved Ed.,  complete.  lUuttreOedL  avola. 

Kolifere's  Dramatic  Works.  Transs* 
lated  by  C.  U  Wall.  In  8  vola.  Portrait, 

Kontesquieu^s  Spirit  of  the  Laws. 
A  new  Edition  revised  and  corrected. 
2  vols.    Portrait, 

Veander'i  Chureh  Histoiy.  Trans- 
lated :  with  GenenJ  Index.    In  10  volSb 

_  Life  of  Christ.    TianaUted. 

First  Planting  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Antignoatikna.  Tranalated.  In 
a  vola. 

History  of  Christian  Dogmas. 


Tranalated.    In  2  vola. 

Christian  Lifs  in  the  Earlj 


and  Middle  Agee,  inchiding  hia  *  Ldght  in 
Dark  Plaoea.'    Tranalated. 

I  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens 
I       Bevteed  and  completed.    Portrait. 

j   Percy's  Beliques  of  Andent  English 

I  Poetry.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  tS  11- 
fcion,  and  Edited  by  J.  V.  Psiciiaxd.  Io 
2  vols. 

'  Philip  de  Comminee,  Memoirs   of. 

containing  the  HiaUniea  of  Loola  XL  and 

Charles  vIlL,  and  of  Chailea  the  Bold, 
;  Dake  of  Borgnndy.  To  which  la  added. 
!       The    Scandalons    Chronicle,    or    Seen! 

History  of  Lonls  XL     Porttattt.      In 

2  vols. 

Plutarch's  Lives.    By  G.  Long  aud 
A.  Stewaut.  lln  thepj-et*. 

\   Poetry  of  America.    Selections  fi-om 

zoo  American  I'oets,  from   1776— 1876. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton.    Portrait. 

Banke'sHistoryef  the  Popes.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  FoBTKX.    In  3  volt. 

Bankers  Senria  and  the  Serriaa  Be- 

'^olutioi. 


BO  HUTS  VABI0U8  L1BBABIE8. 


StjBoldt*    (Sir     Joshua)    Literary 
Works     eortraiL    In  2  voli. 

Siehter   (Jean  Paul   Fr.)     Levana 

and  Autobiography.    With  Momolr. 

'  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn 

Fieoea.    A  Novel. 

BoMoe'i    Life   and   Pontiiioate   of 

Leo  X.,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  and  an 
Index.    FortraiU.    m  2  vols. 


■  Life  of  Lorenio  de  Mediei, 

with  tbe  Oopyrlght  Notes,  Ico.    Portrait. 

SuMda,  Biitory  o^  by  Walteb  K, 
Xbllt.    Fmfraitt,    In  2  vols. 

SdiillM'f  Worka.      Translated    into 
BngHsli.    In  6  vols. 

VOL  1.  Thirty  Teon*  War,  snd  Bevolt 

of  the  Netherlands. 
YoL  2.  CfdnUmustUm    tf  the    Bevolt 

of  tbe   Netherlands;  Wallensteln'h 

Gaaw;  the  PIccolonodnl;  the  Death 

of  WaUensteln;  and  WilUam  Tea 
VoL  8.  Don  Carlos.  Mary  Stnart,  Maid 

of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Messina. 
VoL  4.  The  Bobbers,  Flesoo,  Love  and 

tntrigaoi  and  the  QhoelrSeer. 
YoL  B.  Poems.    Translated  by  Edqab 

BowROro,  GLB. 
YoL  6.  Philosophical  Letters  and  iEt- 

thetical  fiasays. 

Gorrespondenoe  with  Ooethe, 


translated  by  L.  Dosa  Schiotz.    2  vols. 
MilegePe  Philosophj  of  Lift  and 

of  Langoaga,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  MOB- 


'  Blitorj  of  Literature,  An- 
dttcit  and  Modem.  Now  first  completely 
translated,  with  Gtoneral  Index. 

I  Philosophj     of     History. 

Translated  by  J.  B.BoBKBTBOir.  Portrait. 


Sehlegel's      Bramatie     Literature. 
Translated.    Portrait. 

Kodem  History. 

JEsthetie  and  Miseellaneons 


Works. 


and 


8heridan*s    Dramatie   Works 

Life.    Portraiit. 

Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South 

of  Enrope.    Translated  l>y  Bosooe.    Por- 
troitt.   In  2  vols. 

Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Koral 
Sentiments;  with  his  Essay  on  the  First 
Formation  of  Languages. 

Smyth's    (Professor)    Leetures    on 

Modem  History.    In  2  vols. 

— •  Lectures  on  the  French  Be- 

volntlon.    In  a  vols. 

Sturm's  Morning  (Communings  with 

God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Tear. 

Sully,  Kemoirs  of  the  Duke  of,  Prime 
Minister  to  Henry  the  Great    Portraiti, 
In  4  vols- 
Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living 

and  Dying.    Portrait. 

Thierry's  Ckmquest  of  England  hy 

the  Normans.     Translated  by  WmJAM 
Hazutt.    PortraU.    In  2  vols. 

nirici(Dr.)  Shakespeare's  Dramatic 

Art.  Translated  by  L.D.Schmits.  2  vols. 

Yasari's   Lives    of    the    Painters^ 

Sculptors,  and  Architects.    Translated  by 
Mrs.  Foenoi.    5  voU 

Wesley's  (John)  Life.     By  Robbbt 

SoOTHKT.     New  and  Complete  EdttlOB. 
Doable  volume.    With  Portrait,    U, 

Wheatloy  on  the  Book  of  OommoB 

Prayer.    Frontitpitoe, 


HISTORICAL  LIBRARY. 

21  Veils,  at  6«.  eaah. 


Srtf  yn's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

nkutratei  with  numerout  Portraits,  dto. 
In  4  vols. 

Fopys'  Diary  and  Gorrespondenoe. 
Edited  by  Lord  Bratbrookil  With  Notes- 
Important  Additions,  inclnding  nnmerons 
Letters.  Illustrated withmany  Portraits. 
In  i  vols. 

XsmM's  Kemoirs  of  the  Beign  of  the 

Stearta  fndnding  the  Protectorate.  With 
Ctaneral  Index.  UpwairdM  if  iQ  Portraits 
In  3  vols. 


JcMc's  Kemoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.    6  Po*'traiU. 

Vngent*s  (Lord)  Memorials  cf 
Hampden,  his  Party,  and  Times.  Va 
Portraits. 

Strickland's  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
Qaeens  of  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  From  official  records  and 
authentic  docmnents.  private  and  public, 
Bevised  Edition.    In  6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Sects. 


2V0\B. 


Vl 


A  OA  TALOQVE  OF 


COLXiSGIATE  S£KIE8. 

6   ^'ots.  at  6«.  focA. 


Donnldton's  Theatr»  of  the  OT«»k§. 

Illustrated    with    1 4itlmgraj>hi>    and    nu- 
mepoQs  Woodcuts 

Eeightley'8  Classical  HjihsAo^. 
New  KditioQ.  Kevisfd  by  Dr.  L. 
ScHuitz.    Wltfa  12  plates. 

Harodotm,  Ttunuar*!  (Bawsoa    W^) 

Noteg  ta    H-Hfe  Map.  fta  , 


Herodotus,  Wheeler's  Analjiif  sad 

.<>uniiua>7  $tS. 

Thucydides,  Wheeler*i  A211I71U  of. 
New   Testament    (Tbi)    in   Qnek. 

Griesb^U'B  Text.  wttL  tht  nMliii(p  of 
Mill  and  Scbols,  P«mllel  Kbtenacea, 
a  IrMciil  rntrsdnctton  aoul  C3iruiMdflBlDel 
lahloft.  Tim  fuo-tiiniimiif  Grttk  MSS. 
3«.  ttd. ;  or  with  LejUeon.  S5. 
SepATdtftly.    2s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBBAKT. 

.11    "^oU.  at  5«  cach^  excepting  thou  marked  oihenoim. 


''Domte's  I'linosophy  of  the  Beiences. 

By  ti  H.  TjFWrts 
Draper    J.  W.)    JL  History  of  the 

intellei-tiial  I)pvei<.{in.nii  of  Kamye.     By 

JOH»  WtU.lAM  i)i{APKR,  M.l>..  LL.iX      A 

•New  Etlition.  tbon-wKhly  IVivised  by  Ihe 
Aathor.    lu  3  vols 

HBmfI's  Leotnree  on  the  Thiiosephy 

of  If t^toiy.  TreaslaV.!  bf'  J.  b'iBBRK.  US  A. 


lEant*!  Critiqim  of   Purt   Bcmob. 

Tranalated  by  J-  If.  D.  Mekluorb. 

Logic ;  or,  the  Science  of  Injbnnet. 

;!  Topular  MonnoL     Ry  J.  Dkvbt. 

kCiUer^e  (Profeesor)  K^feovy  Philoec- 
^hioally  coDi»idered     In  4  vols.     3t.  6<X. 

?ftCfa. 

Tennemann't  Mannal  of  tlie  Hi«tary 
oi  Philosophy.  Continned  by  J.  R.  Mokbll. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

LIBRARY. 

15  Vols,  at  Ss.  each,  esr.c^tiny  thuu  marked  (dJurwiai. 


Bleek  (F.)  in  Intvcduction  to  the 
Old  Tcv«an;ent,  by  Pbikop.icr  Blkkk 
Edited  by  JonAKN  Blkek  rmd  Ajjulk 
KASiriiAT-sEN.  TrHn-^laU-d  (lom  the  Ger- 
man by  '.i.  H.  Vi.^ABLK3,  under  th" 
aupervis'.cn  of  the  Kev.  E.  Venablks, 
Oanoi'  of  '  iurolu.  New  Kdition.  Ip  2 
vols. 


ChillinrfVt/rr.V.  « 


it^iligion    of    Jhro- 


\\'i:b  N 


;r.?:MBticp4     History. 


Hardwick's  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion.  To  ^-liich  is  adiU-<l  oS»-ritfsof 
Doo'im-'iTf-  fiuui  \.n  iS.'ib  to  /.n.  1615. 
TogeViu  r  wi  b  ni''str.it!-ii!S  f-fjju  C'-ntcn}' 

Kev.  V.  P»;.:n;». 


Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 
thf  t*s»lma.     ffmmerom  lltutratvin; 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.  New  edition. 
With  Analysis  and  NoLfS. 

Philo  JudfiBus,  V^orks  of;  Mif  con- 
tempornry  of  Joet'phiLa.  Translated  bf 
C.  n.  Y'»!ijp>.    In  *  vols. 

Socrates    Scdesiastieal  History,  in 

cioitinautlon  of  Kusebiua     "i^f  Itb  th?  Nolei 
of  Vala^lus. 
Soiutaien's    Eoeie&iaatical     KisFory, 
}:iroia  Aj>.  J:«4*'L-10:    -jjd  >l.'   lAcl-.-biastical 
aiatory  of  J'hiloitorsivv; 

Theodoret  and  £7a{frias  Er.Uebin^ 
tlcal  IJlsturlM.  .?ram  \.d.  'i:ii  to  a.d.  42V 
and  fmm  A.n.  ^vi  «->  >..».  514. 

Wieseler's  Chronological  Synopeb  of 

Uve  Four  Go!»|h»1.-*.    TiansUitwl  by  C/SHlS 


BOHirS  VABIOOS  LIBBABIEB. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBBABY. 

36  Fob.  at  is.  each,' 


B9te*f  KcdwiaBticBl  Historj,  and 

tlto  Ai]glo*BAZOB  Cbronlcleb 

Boethini*!  Ckmsolfttkni  of  Philoio- 

ety.     In  Anglo-^axon,  with  the  A.  S. 
etret,  and  An  English  Tranfll»tlon.  kjr 
th»  Rev.  &  Fool 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquitiei  of  Ing. 

land*  SoutlaiMl,  and Ireiaad.  l^SlrHsHSZ 
Slub.    In  3  yoIb. 

Ohronicles  of  the  Cmsaden.  Richard 
of  DeTteaa,  Qeoffray  de  YIomiiI,  Lord  de 
JoInviUe. 

Dy«r'a    British   Popular   Customs, 

Pnsent  and  Tost.  An  Account  of  the 
various  Games  and  Customs  associated 
with  different  days  of  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  TmsELTON  Dy«b,  il.A.  With 
Index. 

Sarly  Travels  in  Palestine.    Willi- 

bald,  Sa)wnlt  Bez^amin  of  Tndela,  Man- 
(toviOe,  La  Brooqniere,  and  ManudreU'; 
all  onabridged.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Wbzght. 

BlUs's  Early  Snglish  Ketrieal  Bo- 
mancea.    Revised  by  J.  0.  Haluwell. 

llorenee  of  Worcester's  Chroniele, 

with  the  Two  Continnationa  :  oomprislng 
Anoala  of  Eoftfah  Hiatory  to  tba  EtdgB  o! 
Edward  JL 

Oesta  Bomanomm.  Edited  by  Wtn- 
VAKO  HoorKS,  fi.A. 

CKraldns     Cambrensls'     Historical 

Works :  Topogra]^  of  Ireland ;  Hiatory 
of  the  CoxMiiiMt  of  Ireland;  Itfawrary 
ttarongh  Wales :  and  Deacr4>tion  of  Walee. 
With  Index.    Bditod  by  Tho&  Wbiqiu. 

Henry  of  Hnntinsdon's  History  of 
ttie  English,  frtnn  the  Soman  Invaaion  to 
flenry  II.;  with  the  Acto  of  King  Stephen, 
ice. 

Ingulph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abh^  of 

Croyluiid,  with  the  ConMnnations  by  Peter 
of  Blois  and  other  ^^'ritors.    By  H.  T. 

lllLEY, 


Zeightley's  Fairy  Mythology.  jPhm- 

tUpieoeby  OruikMhank. 
Lepsins's  Letters  from  Egypt,  Xtiliio- 

pia.  and  tb«  i*eninsnla  of  Sinai. 

HaUef  s  Borthem  Antlqaitiei.  By 
Siahop  Pebot.  With  an  Abstract  of  tha 
EyrbiggU  Saga,  by  Sir  Waliu  SqoR. 
j<]dlted  by  J.  A.  Bi.AOKWau.. 

Harco  Polo's  Travels.  The  Trans- 
lation of  aiaTMlen.  Edited  by  Thoku 
Waiairr. 

Matthew  Paris^s  Chroniele.  In  5  vols. 

FntST  SKcrrioiff :  Roger  of  Weodovci'i 
Flowers  of  English  History,  from  thi 
Descent  of  the  BaaEona  to  aj>.  IIHU 
Translated  by  Dr.  Gilbs.    In  2  vobk 

8jKX>in>  SaonoN :  From  lasS  to  lam. 
With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.  lo 
3  vols. 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowen 

of  History,  especially  such  aa  relate  to  the 
aa'airs  of  Britain ;  to  a.d.  1307.  Traofllated 
by  C.  D.  YoNos.    In  a  vols. 

Ordericus  Vitalis'  Ecclesiastieal  Hia- 
tory of  England  and  Normandy.  Trans- 
lated with  Notes,  by  T.  Fobsstb,  MJk. 
Ju  4  vols. 

PanU's  (Dr.  B.)  JMb  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  Translated  fhnn  the  Gtorman.  To 
which  is  appended  Alfired's  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  Crosius,  with  a  literal  Tranala- 
tion,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Granmuur  and 
Glossary. 

Boger  De  Hoveden's  Annals  of  Xng- 

]isb  History ;  from  a.o.  f 38  to  aj>.  1201. 
Edited  by  IL  T.  Riunr.    In  S  vols. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  vii.  :— 

Anser's  Life  of  Alfred,  and  the  Chronicle! 
of  Ethelwerd,  QUdaa,  Nenxdna,  Geoffrcf 
of   Monmonth.  and    Richard   of  (HreD- 

cester. 

William  of  Malmesbory's  Chroniele 
of  the  Kings  of  England.    Translated  by 

5BABPK. 

Yale-Tide  fttories.     A  v'olleciioii  of 

Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions.  Edited 
by  B.TUOSPE. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

83  y'ol$.  at  bs.  each,  excepting  those  marktd  otherwise. 


Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  HGTy. 

Bovlaed   and    oilarged.     rfumerwis  Jim 
Fartretttt     In  2  voia. 

Andersen's  Danish  Legends  and 
Fairy  Talc».  With  many  TaloH  not  In  any 
other  0  Ution.  Transk^  by  CAKiun 
r£Acii£7.    128  Wood  Engravings* 


Arioato's  Orlando  Pnrioso.    In  Kng- 

i.lsh  Vorae.     8y  W.  S.  Roes.    Tipshs  fims 
?:ii0ravingi.     in  2  vols. 

Bechstem's  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 

Inci)uil:iK  Sweet's  Warblera.     JBnlarged 
edlticm.    Nwnenus  pksttt, 

%*  All  ether  editions  are  etaridgadi 

TI'tM  the  p(a««  ooiouiredL    1%.<A« 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


Booomi't  VineTih  and  ita  Palaeet. 

New  likUtlon,  revised  sad  oooflidembly 
enlaxged,  botb   In    matter  aad  PlAtee. 

BaUer't  Hndibrai.  With  Yariomm 
Notes,  s  Biography,  and  a  General  Index. 
Edited  by  Hsnbt  G.  Bobm.  mrtiy  bMU- 
lifM  iZkoerationt.     ^ 

' ;    or,  fvrther  illustrated  Vfiik 
62  Outline  PortraUt.    In  2  vola.    lOt. 

Oattermole's  Evenings  at  Haddon 

HalL  24  emquiiiU  Enaiwringi  on  Steel, 
from  daigne  by  Mauaf  Uie  LetterpreM 
ty  tiie  BAfiOMBSB  Dx  Cababxlla. 

Obina,  Pictorial,  Descriptiye,  and 

Historical,  with  some  Account  of  Ava  and 
the  Bnrmeee.  Siam,  and  Anam.  Neaarln 
100  TOmtrationt. 

Oraik'a  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 

nnder  IHfflcaltlee,  Ulnatrated  by  Anec- 
dotes and  Memoirs.  Bevtaed  Edition. 
WOi  mimeroui  PortraUe. 

Oniikshank's  Three  Courses  and  a 

Dessurt  A  Series  of  Tales,  vjUK  60  hnk- 
moreui  jntotntfioni  by  CruUaihank. 

Dante.  Translated  by  I.  C.  Wbight, 
MJL  New  Edition,  careftilly  revised. 
PerCrott  and  34  iSccftroMofM  on  Steel, 
tfUr  FlamnMi. 

Didron's  History  of  Christian  Art 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  the  French. 
Upward*  of  160  outline  Engraving*. 

Dyer  (T.  H.)  The  History  of  Pompeii ; 

its  Buildings  and  Antiquities.  An  account 
of  the  City,  with  a  full  description  of  the 
Remains,  and  an  Itineraiy  for  Visitors, 
fi^dlted  by  T.  U.  Dteb,  LL.D.  lUu*- 
trated  toith  nearly  300  Wood  Engrav- 
ing*, a  large  Map,  and  a  Plan  of  the 
Forum.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and 
brought  down  to  1874.    1*.  6(2. 

Gil  Bias,  The  Adyentures  of.    24 

Wngraningt  on  Steel,  after  Smirke^  and 
10  Etching*  by  Qtjorge  Or^iikehaink.     6«. 

Ghimm'e  Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edoab  Tatlob.  Numerou* 
ynodeuit  by  Cruikehamk.    3f.  6<2. 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  and  Bible 

Cuts.     Upward*  of  160  tubject*.  beauti- 
fully engraved  in  fac-HmiU,  with  Intro 
duotion    And    I^o^criptlons   by   the   late 
If'BAKOis  DouoK  and  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibdin. 
?  vols.  In  1.    It.  6d. 

Howitf  s  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar 

of  the  Seasons.  Embodying  the  whole  of 
Aiken's  Calendar  of  Nature.  Upward*  of 
100  Engraving*. 

—  (Mary  and  William)  Stories 

of  Engllsli  aud  Foreign  Life.  TSuenty  beew- 
i(/ul  Ungraoivft. 
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India,  Pietorial,  Daieriptiw,   a&d 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Ttanes.  Vp^ 
ward*  of  100  fine  Engravimg*  an  TToso, 
and  a  Map, 

Jesse's  Aneedotes  of  Doga.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  additions.  E^mmnmaJIm 
Woodeut*  afUr  EEairvey,  Bt*okk,  mid  otHer*. 

— ;  or,  wiih  the  add^Aon  of  S4 
higKly'f^ieked  Steei  Engraving*.  Ti.  6d. 

King's  Katural  History  of  Preelois 
Stones,  and  of  the  Predons  Metals.  WUk 
mmterou*  MuehraHon*.    Price  Si. 

Katural  History  of  Otma 

or  Decorative  Stones.   Findy  Ittuttratei. 

Handbook  of  Engraved  Gems. 


Finely  JUuetrated.    6«. 

Kitto's  Seripture  Lands  and  Bibliea) 
AUas.  24  iropf,  beauiifuUy  mgremd  en 
Sted,  with  a  Oonsulting  Index. 

— ;  with  the  maps  coloured,  7s  &d, 

B[nnnmachei*s  Parables.  Trani^lated 
frem  the  Oerman.  Forty  lUeutrmtiant  by 
C^yton,  engrwfed  by  DiOMiek 

Lindsay's  (Lord)  Letters  on  Xgypt, 

Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.  TfUrty^tim  beautifkU  Sngrwh 
mg*,  omd  2  irc^si. 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  niustrioui  For- 

sonages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Memoin. 
Two  Hrjmdred:,9»d  Forty  Portraits,  «i- 
graved  on  Sted,    8  vols. 

Longfsllow's       Poetieal      Works. 

Twenty-four  page  Engreningt,  by  jWrM 
Foster  and  otker*,  and  a  Portnsli, 

;  or y without illustr<xtion8jSs.Bd, 

Prose  Works.   16  paie  Enr 

graving*  by  Birbet  Fo*ter,  die. 

Loudon's  f  Mrs.)  Entertaining  Matur- 
allst.  Revised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  FXJ3. 
Witk  nearl/y  600  Woodcut*. 

Marryafs  Masterman  Beady;    or, 

The  Wreck  of  the  Psclfic.  93  WoodcuU. 
8*.ed. 

Poor  Jack.    With  16  777us. 

tration*,  after  Design*  by  C.  Sta^fidd, 
R.A.    3*.  Bd. 

Mission;  or,  Scenes  in  Af- 


rica.   (Written  for  Younj?  People.)    iU«l 
trated  bv  GiSbert  and  Dah-iiL  3*.  Od 

Pirate;  and  Three  Cutters. 


G^ew  Edition,  with  a  Sf^tmolr  of  the 
A.nthor.  With  8  Sted  Engraving*,  frem 
Drawing*  by  O.  StanAdd.  H.A.    3*  6d. 

Priyateers  -  Man  One  Hun- 


di«J  Tears  Ago.     Eight  Knfravinpt  on 
Stetl  after  Stothard.  3*.  6d. 

Settlers   in  Canada.       New 


Edition.    Ten  fine  Engravingt  by  OifbtP  i 
ondDoMd  3«.6d. 


JBOEN'8  VABI0V8  LIBHAB1E8. 


Xazwell'a  '^otoriti  of  Wellington 

and  the  Britl^  Annies.  SUA  Engratrimgi, 

IQcliael  Angelo  and  Baphael,  tludr 

Lives  And  Works.  By  Dufpa  and  Qua- 
TEBMiBX  DX  QuiNOT.  Witk  13  Bngrovingt 
onSteeL 

miler't  HiBtory  of  the  Anglo-8ftZ- 

cmi.  Written  In  ajpopnlar  style,  on  the 
tMuda  of  Sharon  Tnmer.  Portrait  tf 
Alfred,  ifop  of  Sanon  Britain^  and  12 
uaborate  JSngraoinfft  on  SUd. 

ICilton'B  Poetical  Worfai.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Jambs  Momtgomsbt,  Todd's 
Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  WUk  120  Bnoraoingt 
oy  1%omjp9on  and  dOurt,  from  Dranoitngt 
ly  W.  Harveg,    3  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Paradise  Lost,  complete,  with 
Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 

Vol.  2.  Paradise  Regained,  and  other 
Poems,  with  Verbal  Index  to  aU  the 
Poems. 

Kndie'a  Britiili  Birdi.    Rerised  by 
W.  G.  L.  Mabtri  .   Fifty-iMO  Ftguret  and 
T  Plata  qf  JEggi.    In  2  vols. 
'         ;  or,  vfith  Hhe  plcOet  ookntred^ 
Tl.  6d.  per  vol. 

Vaval  and  Military  Heroei  of  Great 
Britain ;  or.  Calendar  of  Victory.  Being  a 
'Beoord  of  British  Vakmr  and  Gonqnest 
by  Sea  and  Land,  on  every  day  in  the 
year,  from  the  time  of  William  the 
Oonqneror  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann. 
By  Mi^T  JoHHB,  R.M.,  and  Lientenant 
F.  H.  NiooLAS,  RJft.  nemtv-four  For- 
traitt.  6t. 

VieoUni'a  History  of  the  Jofnits: 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doclrines,  and  De 
signs.  Fine  Portraitt  qf  Lcycia,  Laiinii, 
Javier,  Borgia,  Aequaoiva,  Pire  la  Ohaite, 
and  Pope  QanganoH. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 

Translated  into  EngUah  Verse.  E^  various 
hands.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by 
Thomas  Camfbkll.   WUk  16  Engraoi/ngi. 

Pickering's  History  of  the  Baees  of 

Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natnral  History  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hall. 
lUiutbrateA  by  mm^erowi  Portraitt. 

■  ;or,tw<A  theplatetoohmed.ls.Sd, 

%*  An  excellent  Edition  of  •  work  ori- 
ginally published  at  31.  8t.  by  the 
Amerlcaji  fi^ovemment. 

Pictorial  Handbook  of  Kodem  Geo- 
graphy, on  a  Popular  Plan.   3t.  ed.  Uku* 
trated  by  lEO  Jingrauingi  and  51  Miapt.  M. 
;  or,  with  the  mcxps  coloured j 
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Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by 
R03KBT  GAbruthkbs.  Numavut  En- 
gtivingt,    2  vols. 


Pope's  Homer's  Uiad.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  J.  &.  Waxbqk,  MJL 
Muitrated  by  the  entire  Seriet  of  FioB- 
man's  Dttignt,  beautifaU/y  engraotd  ty 
JToMf  (in  tkefia  Sno.  tiMe\ 

Homer's   Odyssey,   Hymns, 

fee.,  by  other  translators,  iiwludlDg  Ghap- 
man,  and  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  S. 
Watson,  MJL  FUmman*t  Detigne  beaut- 
tifMy  engromd  by  Mnex, 

Lils.     Including  many  of  his 


Letters.    By  Bobkbx  Ca&botbos.    New 

£diti(MD,Tevi8ed  and  enlarged.  lUutbraHont. 

The  yrtooaung  6  v(M.  mate  a  oomplste 

find  eJe^unt  edition  of  Pcpft  PomoaX 

Warke  and  HVonslttfions  for  26s. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Ob- 
jects of  Vertu  (a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  is  added  an  Engraved  Ust 
of  Marks  and  Monograms.  9y  HmT 
G.  Bomr.    NtmeroM  Ungraoingt, 

■■  ;  or,  coloured.     10s.  Qd. . 

Pront's  (Father)  Beliques.  Kew 
Edition,  revised  and  largely  augmented. 
TtomOy-cne  tpirited  JOchingt  by  MteUat. 
Two  volumes  hi  one.    Ti.  6d. 

Recreations  in  Shooting.  By 
"Obavsn."  New  Editioo,  revised  and 
enlarged.  02  Engraoinge  on  Wood,  9ft0r 
Sarvey,and9JBngravingtonSttetltek^fiy 
ofter  A.  Cooper,  RJL 

Redding's  History  and  Deseriptions 

of  Winos,  Ancient  and  Modem.  2VMntf 
beautifut  Woodrvtt. 

Ronnie's  Inseet  Arohiteetvre.   2vin» 

Edition,     Revised   by   the  Rev.  J.  Q. 

Wood,  M.A. 
Robinson  Cmsoe.     With  niustratioEB 

by  SroTHABD  and  Habvxt.  SVoelvs  (eoutt* 

fiAEngraoingienSt€et.and1^fm  WDod. 
;  or,  vnthout  ihe  Steel  UlustrO' 

Mom,  31. 6d. 
Rome  in  the  nineteenth  Cfentnry. 

New  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Zlhutrated  by  34  Steei  Engraolngi, 
2  vols. 
Sharpe's  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  till  the  Cionquest  by  the 
Arabs,  a.d.  640.  By  Sauuel  Shabpk. 
With  2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts.  Sixth  and  Oheaper 
Edition.    2  vols. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.       With 

Additional   Notes.     Illustrated  %Dith  64 
Engravingt. 
Starling's  (Miss)  Voble  Deeds    of 

Women ;  or,  Ezunples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Fourteen  IQuttra- 
tioM. 

Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of 
Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  (Greece. 
muMtroMi  in  71  BteA  Platei,  end  mi- 
Rterottf  woodGUtt, 
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TalM  of  fhe  Genii ;  or,  Uw  DelightfoS 

iiOBwna  of  Horam.  Ifunurcm  Woodaun, 
mtd  8  StBd  Engrave  at,  ixfUr  SMKvrd 

Tatso's  JenuwlMn  DtUTezed.  Tnuis 

Ittted  Into  EngUah  Bpenflorlan  Vena,  wiU: 
a  Ufa  of  the  Aathor.  By  J.  H.  Wif;xn. 
Bight  Engnsaifmi  on  SUA^  land  M  on 
iTood.  Ay  JkuYtton. 

Walker's  Manly  Bzereiiefl.      Oon- 

tahdiig  Skating.  Hiding,  JMvlng,  Hn'ittng. 
SbootLng,  Soiling,  Llowing.  Swimming,  &c. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  "  '.'iavitk." 
Wortijf-four  Steel  Flaiett   mnd  nui»f>"H4i 

WalUm'B  Oompleto  Anf^lor.    Hditfcl 

by   EnwAED   .Tioauit,  fiaq.      Vp%oiKnh  qf 

;  or,  irntA  26  acMft*9nas  j^Oj," 
IJUutrtsHoTU  mk  8UAt  Tf.  <kL 


Wellington,  lift  of.     From  the  ma- 
terula  of  MarweU.  Kightem  Mugruningt, 

Westropp's  Handbook  of  ArohsMlofj 

^c>v  Edition,  revised.     Numtrom  JUntt- 
trationt.    1i.  6d. 

White'a    Vatoral   Hiftory  of   M- 

boma.    With  Note«  by  Sir  WiuiAM  Jas* 
oma  and  EDWABuJisas,  Esq.  illuftrMrd 

by  40  Jslrtgravinjft. 

.  or,  with  ihe  plate*  noloured, 

7«.  ed. 

Tonng,  The,  Ladyi  Book.     A  Ma* 

uuhI  of  Elegant  Baureatitma,  Arta  Sdtocet, 
hnd  Aocompiisbmenta.  fitmbot  Ihmdrtd 
Woodcut  /I/taCroUuiBC,  emi  ttmnl 
ffravingt  on  StoA,    Tl.  6d. 

;  or,  idoih  giit^  giU  edj^,  9«. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

93  roil,  at  M.  iochf  tsKepbing  thou  v^rkei  oth&rtffitt. 


JEtichylxkh.  LiteraTly  Translate-!  into 
English  Vrox  by  an  Ozonlan.    3t.  6<l. 

~"*,  Appendix  to.  Ooataining 
tbc  Boadlnaa  jjiven  uj  Heim&nn'r  jpcrthu- 
m<itu  Edition  of  ^flacbylaa  3;  GrKfrnon 
Buj»GJca  M.A.    Si.  6d 

AmjBdanna  Mareellinni.  Historv  of 
Home  from  Cons  taut  i  041  to  Valem.  Thm<i- 
latfld byC.  IX  Yama'^.n.A.  iW». •ro\..U.  6d. 

Antoniniu.     The  ThonghU  of  Che 

Emperor  Marcus  Atirelins.   Transl&Ted  by 
Gaa  Ijosq,  M.A.    S<.  6d 

A*ruleiiis,  the  Golden  Am  ;  Death  of 

Socrates ;  Florida;  and  Diaci-nr^e  un  ^1a(;\c. 
!  o  whicb  la  nd'led  a  Motricai  Vrrrio.-'  o* 
C-ipUl  ftnd  Psyche ;  and  Mra.  Ti, n*r% 
y  fyi'h^    ^Vontiipiecfl. 

AriMtophaneif'  Comedies.      Lirer:-!l/ 

'irunslMVtrd.  witii  .Noieb  and  E-Atractr.  hov^ 
Krt-re'b  and  other  Metrical  Vcreiornj,  Ir- 
V,'.  J.  Uiosifc     2  voU 
Vol.  1.    Athttmiiiis.     Kiilghsc     t;«o»idb. 
Waep6,  Peace,  am*.  MtxU 
1.  2    L<^«!8trata    T'-te:G.ophori.v.Uri<o, 
Fro;;£!,  Via  Icslainaia,  and  Mi!*vi. 

Ar>)i.otie'B  Etbic?.     Lit-i-ull)    -ivi- 

^^.'.</i by  A:chdi-a'AMi  tJflf.WNS,  1  iT..«i.lr,oti;ii 
l•^u^es^-x>^  or  KItjx's  0-\\''i:f 

Politics    and     £coiiuxzac». 

TrioiBiated  by  E.  WAJ.roBU,  M.A. 

,.«—_  TIotaphysicE.  f.iteiaUy  "•  ra-Lt- 

'uted,  will:  Notes,  Aaalys'.-*,  ■•yAiunlrmtlo; 

Qnestions,  uud  lnUex,  by  iht.  liev.  Jo»i- 

H.  M'yiAUirA,  M.A,  ciV4iuc*d21«di^Uiit  Id 

itfet»physlci«,  '.r.O.D. 

2G 


Aristotle's  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten 

OotjKu.  lYiitisiatcd.  with  Notes  and  Indeac, 
by  il:(iUAKii  CucaswBLL,  MJL 

Orgaaon;  or.  Logical  Troa- 


Uses.  V\'ltb  Notos,  Ac  By  O.  F.  Owai»M^. 
3  rois ,  c!«  ^  eaclu 

—  Ahetoric  and  Foetiei.    Lite- 


rally irauaUted,  with  ExaminaUoo  Qqm- 
iiona  and  Notes,  by  an  OxooUn. 

AthensBtis.  Fhe  Deipnosophlsts ;  or, 
tbe  BaiKiuttt  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
:>y  Q,  i).  YoKax.  B^    3  vola 

Oassar.  Complete,  with  the  Alexui- 
drlari,  Ai^tcnn,  and  t^MUiisb  Wars,  lite- 
rally 'fr-iiujlatod,  wltb  Jioiee. 

Catullus,  Tibnllna,  and  the  Vigil  of 

Vopus  A  f.'tertti  l*r«*e  TranalAtlon.  To 
wbicb  are  •vided  Metrical  Von^iona  by 
L.\iiB   '-luAiiioa  »'.n«^   others.     Frimtit^ 

Oieero's  Orations,  Literally  Trans- 
'^.ted  by  C.  0.  \'ob<^Jt.  ;J.A     In  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.    c*-oniaiiw  the  Uratiuna  against 

VsTroa,  Ac.    Forirait, 
Vo\  2.     Gatiltiie.    ArchibS      s^rivlan 

Law.  Kabirfac  Mnreiw.  .Syii.%  *c. 
/ol.  :>.  t)railoutf  for  hisHooiH.-.  Fbincica 

.<exilMB.  Cailn*.  Milo.  LJgdrlua,  tfc. 
V(.\.  4     Mi«a>r<ancs>U8   ^huti'-na,    Afid 

ilLctorlca'  WorJw,  Tv'tb  «?aer.il  !n- 

•ie»  to  the  four  volnn'ec 

on  the  Nature  of  the  Oodi, 

Irtvlnation.  Kate,  Laws,  a  RepTiblic.  4sc 
franslated  by  C.  D.  YoMbS.  B.A.|  and 


BOBirS  VABIOVB  UBBABIEP. 


Oioero'B  AeadBmica,  Dt  Finibnt,  tnd 

l^uaunUui  QQeBtlonB.  By  C.  D.  Yonox, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  Ibe  Oreek  PhUo- 
■opher. 

■■  Offices, Old hjgty  Friendship, 

adpfo^ft  Ueam,  Ftendoxcs,  te.    UuisUy 
Tnuulated.  by  B.  EDMonrDS.    8t.  8d. 


OB  Oratory  ttkd  Oraton.  By 

J.  S.  Watsov.  M-Jl. 

DemoBtlienef'  Orationt.  Translated, 
with  Nu«m,  by  a  BAinr  Kxsinayr.    In  5 

V«L  I.  riw  Olyuthiftc,  PhUlppie,  u.d 
othar  Public  OrHcloni.    3».  64. 

Vol.  X  X)s  tbe  Ot-u^m  and  ob  Um  ]fi&- 
baiuy. 

Vol.  3.  AgMliuit  Utfl£iitM,  IUiUm.  An- 
drotrton,  and  ArlBtocratet. 

7(0. 4L.PrlTate  and  other  Onttooi. 

YoL  6.  Mlscellaneoos  Orationa. 

metionarj  of  Latin  Qnotationa.    ta- 

dndlng  Pityvvrbo,  MA«*mB,  Mottws,  r>aw 
Terms,  and  Paran's ;  and  a  Collection  o' 
Abovesno  Grvek  (jaotatlona.  With  all  the 
qiiantlt->e8  marked.  &  English  Tranelationi, 

,  with  Index  Yerbonun.     6«. 
Index  Verborum  only.    li. 

Diogenet  Lafertiiu.  Liva  &ad  Ot.>;ii< 
ions  of  the  Ajtdcnt  PhllosopherB.  Tivina 
lated,  "vith  No!«i,  by  G.  U  Yojwjb. 

EpictetUb,  Discourses,  with  Euchei- 
ridlon  and  Fragments.  Translated  with 
2i(otes,  byUiiiuiiOJE  Lomq,  M.A. 

Xaripidee.  Literally  Translated.  2yols. 
Vol.  1.  Hecuba,  Oreatea,  Medea,  Hippo- 
lytos.  Aloustis,  Btkcchs,  Heraclid.O!. 
Ipbtgenta  In  AolMe.  and  Iphtgenia  li/ 
laarls. 
Yol.  3.  iiercatoa  Fnreua,  Trooded,  Ion 
Andromache,  SnppUanta,  Helan, 
Elei^ra,  (Cyclops,  Rhesus. 

Greek  Anthology.  Literally  Trans- 
]ate<L  With  Metrical  Ver£U«a  by  ▼;ulcnc 
Authors. 

'  Bomancef    of    HeJiodoru. 

Longna.  and  Achill:>c  L'atma 

Herodotus.  A  New  au'l  Litenl 
Transiatlcm,  by  HranzY  Cast.  M.A..  of 
V/oTceeter  Oolle^^e,  (>xford 

Hssiod,  OalUmaehns,  and  Tiieognis 

literally  Translated,  wltb  Notea.  fay  J. 
Basks,  M.A 

Homer's  Iliad.     T.iV.raUy  TmuKlHtPi^ 

— — —  OdytBsey,  i^iyons,  &c.  Lite- 
rally Tr/me-uted. 

Horace,  Literally  Tnui-slated,  )iy 
Smab?.  wii7vw.ll.y  tcvl.iod  )jy  an  Oxumak. 

Jostin,  Conieliuis  Hepos,  and  %ntro> 

plna.  Literally  'rranslared.  with  Notci 
and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Wawoh,  MJL 


JiiYenal,  Persins,  Siilpicia,  and  IdtL' 
dlina.  By  L.  Evakb.  Mjk.  With  tba 
Metrical  Yenion  by  OliPord.  FrvKtiapitH 

Liyy.     A  new  and  Litei-al  Translatioii. 
j       1^  Dr.  Spillan  and  oUmts.    la  4  vela. 
i  YoL  I.  'Contains  Books  i— u. 

Yol.  2.  Books  9—26. 

YoL  3.  Book*  27— .'JB. 

Vol.  4.  Books  37  to  tlie  end ;  andlndSKi 

Locan's  Fharsalia.  Tiuiishited,  wkh 
Notes,  by  H.  f,  Kiuw. 

Lneretias.  Litetaiiy  Traneiated,  with 
NoMft,  bv  ihe  Ke^.  J.  8.  WAraoH,  MJL 
And  the  Metrical  Vendon  by  J.  M.  GOOD. 

Martiars  Epigrams,  eomplete.  Lite- 
rally Translated.  Bach  aaoompanled  by 
'XM  or  more  Verae  lYonslatlona  selected 
IxQiai  the  Works  of  l<;ngUah  Poets,  and 
other  Boorces.  With  a  coplons  Index. 
Donbin  volunio  (660  pages),    ft.  6«L 

Orid's  Works,  completa.     litenlly 

Trauslated.    3  vole. 
YoL  1.  Fasti.  Tristla,  KpisUes,  Ao. 
Vol.  2.  Metamcrphoses. 
Vol  3.  Heroides.  Art  of  Love,  Ac. 

Pindar.  Litei  ally  Translated,  byDAW- 
auiB  W.  TuancK,  and  the  MetrtcAl  Yerdon 
ty  A»itAKA.9I  M(x}ax. 

Plato^s   "^orks.      Traiislatti  ^y  the 
l^v.  H.  Oary  nnd  others.    In  6  vols. 
VcL  1.  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  Cilftr, 

FhtRdo,  Goi^as,  Protagoras,  Phanlnii, 

ThwBtetus,  Enthyphron,  Lysis. 
VoL  2.  Ilie  Republic,  Ttmaua,  AGritias. 
VoL  3.   Uano.  Euthydenms,  The  So- 

pfafat.  Statesman.   Cratylna*   Fanoe- 

nides,  and  tbe  Banquet. 
VoL  4.    PhUebuH.  Gharmldes,  lActaea, 

The  I'wo  Aldbiadea.  and  Ten  other 

Dialognca. 

Vol.  6.  The  Laws. 

Yd.  6.    The  DonbtfoJ  Works.    With 
Beneral  Index. 

Dialogues,   -vn   Analysis   and 


I 


Index  to.  v\'ith  References  to  CheTrana- 
!a*Jo»i  J:i  l^hn'a  «"n«vaira5  library.  Bf  Dr 
!»Ar. 

PlantTts'B  Oomedies.  Liters  J  iy  'i'r  ans« 
lat-ed,  wtth  Notes,  by  H.  T.  KaEy.  B.A. 
in  3  vols 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  1  \  ouslated, 
*vlth  Copi'jttfc  Notes,  by  the  !ate  Jomr 
Boercor.,  M.l>.,  F.R.R.,  r.pd  B.  T.  i'jMT, 

Pliny  the  Younger,  The  Letters  of. 

JlKLMOTif's  Translation  revised.  By  the 
Kev.  K.  C.  T.  BosAXQUET,  M.A. 

?roportlui},  Fstroniua,  n.'uti  JTonannet 
S^.(ll^^nr,  and  Ari;rtfnaotus  liiloi'ally 
Trau.slttte(d,  and  >u:^^mxMn^^l  by  Poetical 
Vo.rHlona,  firanv  rariouh  souvoca. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


QnlntiHan'i  Institiitet  of  Oratory. 

Lltonlly  TransUt^d,  with  Notes,  fto,  by   ' 
J.  &  WATBcnr,  BLA.    In  3  yol*. 

faUuit,  Tlonu,  and  VeUeini  Pater- 

cnhu.  With  Gopiona  Notes.  Biographfcal 
Notices,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Watsov. 

Sophoclta.     The   Oxford   Translation 
revised. 

Standard  Library  Atlai  ofClassieal 

€toography.  Twentihhoo  large  ooloured 
Mom  9ecardiing  to  the  laiett  mithoritia. 
With  a  complete  Index  (acoentnated), 
giving  the  latltade  and  lon^tode  of  eveiy 
place  named  In  the  Maps.  Imp.8vo.  Tf.6a. 

Btrabo'i    Geography.        Translated,  : 
with  Cioploos  Notes,  by  W.  Falooveb, 

M.Ah  and  H.  C  Haioltoii,  Esq.    With  ; 

Index,  giving  the  Andent  and  Modern  i 

Namea.    In  3  vols.  I 

Suetoniai'    Idyes   of    the  Twelve  ! 

GsBsars,  and  other  Works.  Thomson's 
Translation,  reused,  with  Notes,}  by  T. 
Fousm. 


Taeitai.     Literally  Tranalatad,  with 
Notes,    In  2  vola. 
Vol  1.  The  Annala. 

Vol  2.  The  History.  (iennanSa.  Agri- 
cola.  Aa    With  Index. 

Terence  and  PhflBdnu.    By  H.  T. 

KiLST.  B.A. 

Theoeritoi,    Bion,    Moiehu,    and 

Tvrtsens.    By  J.  BAnxs.  M.A.    Wtthih* 
Metrical  Ymlona  of  Chapman. 

Thneydides.      Literally  Translated  bj 
Rev.  U.  Daxjl    In  2  vols.    Si.  ed.  eadi. 
VirgiL    Literally  Translated  by  Dayid  • 
son.  New  Edition.  oarefUlyrefvlaed.  8t.ed. 
Xenophon*8  Worke.    In  8  Vols. 

VoL  1.  The  Anabasis  and  MemonbDIa. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  bj  J.  a  Wav- 
Box,  MJL  And  a  Gtoogrsptatcal  Oom- 
msntaiy,  by  W>  F.  Airswobkr,  FAA,, 
F JECaJS.,  Sec 
VoL  %  ^ropflBdla  and  Heltenlct.  Bv 
J.  8.  Watsqv,  MJL,  and  the  Bev.  H. 
Dalx. 
VoL  S.  The  Minor  Worloi.  By  J.  B. 
Waxbov,  M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY, 

57  Foil,  at  6s.  each,  tae^pting  (hoH  nuvrktd  UherwiH. 


KntMii  and   Ctonld'i  €k>mparatiTe 

Physiology.  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wbioht. 
Vpwardt  qf  400  Kngravingt. 

Baeon'a  Novum  Organnm  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Complete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Dkvkt,  M.A. 

Bolley*!  Kannal  of  Technical  Analy- 
sts. A  Gnide  for  the  Testing  of  Natora) 
snd  Artificial  Substances.  By  B.  H.  Paul. 
100  Wood  Sngravingt, 

BBIDOEWATEB      TREATISES. — 

^>— -  Bell  on  the  Hand.  Its  Mecha- 
nism and  Vital  Erdowments  as  evincing 
Design.    Seventh  JCdition  Renised. 

— — —  Kirby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Rtmkb  Jones.  Nvmerout 
Rngravirtgi,  mwiri  ofuAich  are  additivnaJ. 
In  3  vols. 

--  Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of 


External  Nature  to  tbe  Faybloal  Oondltior 
of  Man.    3<.  6d. 

Wheweirs  Astronomy    and 


Gfeneral  Physics,  considered  witL>  rofri*- 
enie  to  Natural  Theology.    U.  6d. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 


of  Kxtcmal  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In- 
leJIectaal  OonstUntion  ol  Man. 
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BRIDGEWATEB  TKEATIS£S--eofil 

Pront'e  Treatise  on  Chemia* 


try,  Meteorology,  and  Digestion.   Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  OanmrH. 

' Bnckland*8     Oeology    and 

Mineralogy.      2  vols.    16i. 

Boget*s  Animal  and  Vege- 


table Physiology.  lUtutrated.  In  a  vols. 
6t.  each. 

Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology.    A 

Systematic  View  of  the  Stnctnre,  Habits, 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Bemaina.  Revised 
by  W.  S.  Dallas.  F.LjS.  lUmtrated  with 
many  hundred  Wood  Bngravmga.  In 
2  vols.  6«.  each. 

—  Kechanieal  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, auu  Horology.  A  Popular  Ex- 
position.   181  Muttrationi. 

Vegetable  Physiology  and 

SyEtcmatlc  Botany.    A  complete   Intro- 
duction  to  the   Knowledge  of    Plants. 
Revised,  under  arrangement  with    the 
Author,    by  E.  Lankeoikb,    M.D.,   kc. 
Several  hundred  lUiuitrations  on  Wood.  6l. 


-^-«-  Animal  Physiology.    In  part 
re-written  hv  the  Author,     l^pwwrdt  sf 


BOHN*B  VABI0U8  LIBBARIES. 


vols. 


Trayeli  in  Ameriea.     In  8 


Olirnmil  0&  Cfoloiir.  Contaming  the 
PriodplM  of  Banumy  and  Oontract  of 
Ooloon,  Knd  tbalr  apriBotlon  to  tlie  Arts. 
TranidAted  firam  the  French  Iq^  Chabt.to 
Mabxel.  Only  complete  Editlrai.  (SetMral 
Plotet.  Or,  with  «n  additional  aeriei  of 
le  Flatea  In  Oolofura.    fi.6«L 

InneniOBer't  History  of  Kagie. 
Translated  by  William  Howm.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  meet  remarkable  and 
beat  authenticated  Storlee  of  Amiarittani. 
Dreama,  TaUe-Tnmlng,  tod  Splrlt-B*p- 
plng,  Ac.    In  2  Yolfl.  | 

Ho^a  (JabM)  Element!  of  Ixperi-  \ 

mental  and  Natnral  Fhlloeophy.     Gon-   j 
talnlng  Mechanics,   Pneamanca,  Hydro-   { 
itatlca,   Hydratilica»    Aoonsttos,    <^ca, 
Gfdorio,  Electricity,  Yoltalsm,  and  Mas- 
netism.    New  Edition,  enlarged.     Up- 
watrda  qf  400  Woodoutt, 

Hind'e  Introdnetion  to  Astronomj. 

With  a  Yocabnlaiy,  containing  an  Expla> 
nation  of  all  the  Terms  in  preemt  ose 
New  Edition,  enlarged.     Numeroui  JSn- 
gnwingt,   8f.  6d. 

Humboldt'!  Conno!;  or,  Sketch  of  a 
Physical  Descriptiiui  of  the  Univene. 
Translated  by  B.  &  Oni  and  W.  8. 
Dallas,  F  JJS.  Pbte  PortmU.  In  five 
▼ols.    3f .  6d.  eadi  $  eaoeptlng  YoL  Y.|  6t. 

*»*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Hmnboldt's  anaiytloal 
Sommaries  and  the  Msaages  hitherto  sap- 
pressed  are  indndea,  and  new  and  com- 
IHrehensive  Indtoea  are  added. 


— — —  Yiewi  of  Hatnre;  or,  Con- 
templations of  the  Sublime  Ilienomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  £.  a  Or«  and 
H.  G.  BoBH.    With  a  complete  Index. 

Hunt'!  (Bobert)  Poetrj  of  Beienee ; 

or,  Stodies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Natore.  By  Professor  Hmn.  New  Edi- 
tkm,  enlarged. 

Joyoe'!  Beientifie  Dialogrnee.     By 


i 


-  Introdnetlon  to  the  Art!  and 

Scienoea.    Yflth  Examination  Qnestions. 
8f.6cL 

Knight'!  (Cha!.)  Knowledge  ie  Power. 
A  Fopnlar  Mannal  of  F^tinl  Economy. 

Leetnre!  on  Paintins .  By  the  Royal 
AcademldanB.  With  Introdnctory  Essay, 
and  Notes  by  B.  Womnc,  Esq. 
Porfretti. 


Ully*!  Introduction  to  Aetrologr* 
With      nnmwoos      RmiMfidatians,     by 

ZAnKISL. 

ICantell'!  (Br.)  Gedlogieal  Ezenr- 

(dons  through  the  Isle  of  Wlfi^t  and  Dor- 
setshire. New  Edition,  by  T.  Bupxbi 
Jocrxs.  Esq.  Nvmamu  bscNtffful^  ew- 
owted  WoodcuU,  and  a  0eoiogiDtU  Mup» 

Kedal!      of     Creation; 

or,  First  Lessons  in  Geology  and  the  Study 
of  Organic  Bemalns;  including  Geological 
Excursions.  New  Edition,  revised.  09' 
loured  PUUetf  and  teveral  lUmdired  becm- 
Hfid  Woodeutt.    In  8  vols.,  7i.  Od.  each. 

«'■■'  ■'    Petrifsetion!      and     their 

Teachings.  An  Dlustrated  Handbook  to 
the  Organic  Remains  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   Ntmercut  Brtarcuringt.    6i. 


^— — -  Wonder!  of  Oeology ;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Rie- 
nomena.  New  Edition,  augmented  l^  T. 
BUPKBT  JoNxs,  F.G.S.  Coloured  GeUoffioal 
Map  of  Bnglamd^  Platet,  and  nearly  aoo 
beau^ui  WoodcuU,  In  a  vols.,  7*.  fid.  eadL 

Morphy'!  Oamee  of  Chei!.  Being 
the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by 
Uie  American  Ghampion,  with  Eimlana- 
tory  and  Analytical  Notes,  by  J.  Lo^ 
Portrait  and  Memoir. 


It  contains  by  far  the  largest  ooQeotloB 
of  games  played  by  Mr.  Morphy  extant  la 
any  form,  and  has  received  his  eodorsa- 
ment  and  co-opermtioD. 

BiehardMm'!   Geology,     inolnding 

Mineralogy  and  Pftlnontology.  Bevlsed 
and  enlarged,  by  Dr.  T.Wai»BX.  Dpwmr4§ 
of  iOO  mutratiom, 

Sehonw*!  Earth,  Planti,  and  IKan ;  and 
Kobell's  Sketches  firom  the  Mtaieral  King- 
dom. Translated  by  A.  HxnrBST,  FJLS. 
CfolaurodMapoftko  Ooograpky  qf  Planti, 

Smith'!  iPye)   Oeology  and  Borip- 

tore ;  or,  The  Belation  between  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Qeoloi^tod  Sdenoe. 

Stanley*!  Cla!!ified  Synopei!  of  the 

Principal,  Pahiters  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish schools. 

Stannton'!  ChcMi-player'!  Handhook, 

Numenmt  ^iagraam. 


Che!!  Prajd!.    A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  Handbook.  Gon- 
talnlng  all  the  most  tanportant  modsn 
Improvements  in  the  Openings,  illustrated 
by  actual  Games;  a  revised  Code  of  Gh«i 
Laws;  and  a  Selection  of  Mr.  Moiphy^ 
Games  in  Engjbmd  and  VctuBi^  ^a. 


A  OATALOGDM  &f 


ttanaton'iChaii  plajT'i  CoMpunlwi, 

OMnpriibig  a  new  Trbstlw  on  Oddt.  Gol- 
tooUon  of  HAtdi  Games,  and  a  fieleoUoD 
•f  OriRlxial  Problema. 

—  GhMv  Toumament  of  1851. 


ifmmnuB  Itbiatraiiaiu. 
ttoflkfaardf  s  Prinaiplw  of  Chemiotry, 

ezempUfled  tn  a  aerlM  at  stmpte  ezperi- 
'  meats.  Baaed  apon  the  German  work  of 
PiiifMWii  8TOIBBARDT,  aod  Edited  by  0. 
W.  HxATOM.  ProfSMaor  of  GkantetTy  at 
Cbirbig  Great  HospitaL    OpvaHa^VlO 


Uro'i  (Br.  A.^  Oottoai  Ibaatetuf 

of  Qmtt  Jhritala,  afMamatlcally  hmsU- 
iitad;  wHb  ao  farta^xlnctory  view  of  Iti 
OMDfiu'atlvB  itate  in  ForelgQ  CooDtrlea. 
Kiw  Kffitioii,  revlBe<!  by  P.  L.  SimovDS. 
,  On*  kimOnd  mud  Jiftp  riUatrmimmt.  1m 
2  Tola. 


Philoiophj  of  HanafketoTM ; 


or.  An  KxpoeltJoQ  of  tbe  Vucnarf  Svatea 
of  Great  Britain.  Cunttnaed  by  H.  L. 
SnrvoHDs.    U.  ad. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


25  Voli.  at  various  prices. 


BUdr^i  Chronological  Tablei)  Beviiod 

and  Enlarged.  Compsvbendlng  the  Cbro- 
nulogy  and  Hl«tory  of  the  World,  tKtv 
the  earlieet  timea.  S;  J.  Wiujooonis 
Roaas.  I.)onble  Volnmu.  lOi.;  or.  hM'- 
bonnd,  lOs.  64. 

Olajk'a    (Hugh)    Introdnotion    tfr 

Heraldry.  WiAmurtylWiOiauglratima. 
18ft  FdUiim.  Keviaed  and  enlarged  by  J.  K. 
Planch  K,  Koogfe  Croix.  6s.  Or,  with  all 
the  Illnstrationfl  coloured,  IBs. 

Ohroniolefl  of  the  Tomb*.    A  Cotlec-  i 

tloD  o?  Remarkable  Epltaplis.  By  T  J. 
PKiTIGBEW,  K.R.S.,  F.S.A.    5s. 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Medidne.  Pc- 

polarly  arranged.  By  Or.  Hxhst  Davos. 
TOO  pagei.    With  oompleta  Index.  U. 

Gamei.      By  varions   Ama- 

tem^  and  Profe«M>rB.  OomprlB^iig 
treatlaot  on  all  the  prtscipa!  (^amrn  of 
ehanoc,  skill,  ind  manual  dexterity,  la 
all«  alvjvo  40gaxDee  (tlie  Whiet,  Drangbl'«, 
and  Billiards  being  espK^ally  romprc.lien* 
Blve).  Edited  by  H.  G.  Boim  /iiuc- 
tmUd  by  numerous  Dinffrani.    bs. 

■  ProTorbi.      Comprising     all 

Ray's  English  ProTcrbs,  with  additions; 
his  Foreign  Proverb6 ;  and  an  Ali]rt3«bail<^ 
Index.  5j. 

Hnmphrey'i   Coin    CoUector'i    Ma- 

onaL  A  popular  Introduction  to  the 
Stady  of  Ooins  IHohly  fimiaked  Singrav' 
im$s.    In  2  Tola.    10«. 

Index  of  Datei.    Compr^ending  the 
priocfpal  Facts  In  tha  Chxonolo^  and 
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Hiatory  of  tbe  World,  from  the  esrileat 
time,  alphabetically  arraugiM.  By  J.  W. 
Rosas,  lloable  TOlome.  HU  ;  or,  halt- 
boood,  lOs.  6d 

Lowndea'  Bibliographer'!  Manual  of 

Kngllah  Uteratnra.  Now  F^litloo,  en- 
larned  b?  H  G.  Bobh  Parts  I.  tr  X.  (A 
to  £).  3«.  M.  each  Part  X.1.  (tho  Ap- 
pendix Voinme).  Bt.  Or  thf  li  parti  ic 
4  ToLk,  half  moRwoo.  21.  2r. 

Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbt.    With 

English  TrannUttona.  and  a  General  Index, 
bringing  the  wSoif  Into  parallels,  by  U.  G. 
Bohk.    bs. 


Political    Gjelopaidia. 

8<.  M.  eaah. 


In    4  Tola. 


—  Also  in  3  Tols.  bmind.     15«, 

8mith*i  (Arohdeaeon)  Complete  Col- 
lection of  Synonyms  and  AntonymB.    bs. 

The  EpigTammatista    Selections  frois 

the  Epigrammatic  Literature  of  Andent, 
Mediwval,  and  Mod«Tn  Timee.  With 
Notes.  Observations.  liln.<trations,  and  an 
Introdnction.  By  the  Rev.  Rkkct  Phojp 
DoDD,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  Gullege,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  cou:>iderab!y 
enlaif^ ;  oontainlug  many  new  Kpigrsms. 
principally  <A  an  amnsing  character.    6i. 

Wheeler's  (W.  A»,  M.A.)  Dictionary 

of  Noted  Names  of  l^ctitf ous  Persons  and 
PlaoeB.   bs, 

Wright* i  (T.)  Dktionarj  of  ObwleU 
and  Provincial  English.  In  8  toLl  is, 
each ;  or  balf-bonnd  Is  1  voL.  lOi.  Od* 


